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PREFACE 


Thb  present  work  is  designed  mainly  for  Students  at  our 
Universities  and  Public  Schools,  and  for  such  as  are  preparing 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  or  other  advanced  Examinations. 
The  author  hopes,  however,  that  it  may  also  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  those  who,  without  being  professed  scholars,  are  yet 
interesteil  in  the  grand  literature  of  Rome,  or  who  wish  to  refresh 
their  memory  on  a  subject  that  perhaps  engrossed  their  early 
attention,  but  which  the  many  calls  of  advancing  life  have  made 

it  difiUcult  to  pursue. 


All  who  intend  to  undertake  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
will  turn  to  Teuffel's  admirable  History,  without  which  many 
oliapters  in  the  present  work  could  not  have  attained  complete- 
ness ;  but  the  rigid  severity  of  that  exhaustive  treatise  makes  it 
litter  for  a  book  of  reference  for  scholars  than  for  general  read- 
ing even  among  students.  The  author,  therefore,  trusts  he  may 
be  pardoned  for  approaching  the  History  of  Roman  Literature 
from  a  more  purely  literary  point  of  view,  though  at  the  same 
time  without  sacrificing  those  minute  and  accurate  details 
without  which  criticism  loses  half  its  value.  The  continual 
references  to  Teuffers  work,  excellently  translated  by  Dr.  W. 
Wagner,  will  bear  sufficient  testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which 
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the  author  holds  it,  and  the  obligations  whicli  lie  here  desires  to 
acknowledge. 

He  also  begs  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  John  Wonlsworth, 
of  B.  N.  C,  Oxford,  for  many  kind  suggestions,  as  well  as  for 
fjourteous  permission  to  make  use  of  his  Fnnjiiieiits  avd  Sped- 
mens  of  Early  Latin  ;  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Rodpath,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  for  much  valuable  assistance  in  correction  of  the  proofs, 
preparation  of  the  Index,  and  collation  of  references,  and  to  his 
brother,  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Cruttwell,  for  verifying  citations  from  the 
pt>st-Augustan  i)oet8. 

To  enumerate  all  the  sources  to  which  the  present  Manual  is 
indebted  would  occupy  too  much  space  liere,  but  a  few  of  the 
more  important  may  be  mentioned.  Among  German  writers, 
Bemhardy  and  Ritter — among  French,  Boissier,  Chanipagny, 
Diderot,  and  Nisard — have  been  chiefly  used.  Among  English 
scholars,  the  works  of  Dunlop,  Conington,  Ellis,  and  Munro, 
have  been  consulted,  and  also  the  History  of  Roman  Literature, 
reprinted  from  the  En4:yclopaidia  Metropolitana,  a  work  to  which 
fre<[uent  reference  is  made,  and  which,  in  fact,  suggested  the 
prepjiration  of  the  present  volume. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Chronological  Tables,  as  well  as  the  List  of 
Editions  ^^commended  for  use,  and  the  Series  of  Test-Questions 
appenjIaT^fwill  materially  assist  the  Student 

Oxford, 

NwemJber  1877. 
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HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 


rNTRODUCTION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  and  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  the  literature  of  Home  exercised  an 
imperial  sway  over  European  taste.  Pope  thought  fit  to  assume  an 
apologetic  tone  when  he  clothed  Homer  in  an  English  dress,  and 
reminded  the  world  that,  as  compared  with  Virgil,  the  Greek  poet 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  coming  first  His  own  mind  was  of  an 
emphatically  Latin  order.  The  great  poets  of  his  day  mostly  based 
their  art  on  the  canons  recognised  by  Horace.  And  when  poetry 
was  thus  affected,  it  was  natural  that  philosophy,  history,  and  criti- 
cism should  yield  to  the  same  influence.  A  rhetorical  form,  a  satirical 
spirit,  and  an  appeal  to  common  sense  as  supreme  judge,  stamp  most 
of  the  writers  of  western  Europe  as  so  far  pupils  of  Horace,  Cicero, 
and  Tacitus.  At  present  the  tide  has  turned.  We  are  living  in  a 
period  of  strong  reaction.  The  nineteenth  century  not  only  differs 
from  the  eighteenth,  but  in  all  fundamental  questions  is  opposed 
to  it  Its  products  have  been  strikingly  original.  In  art,  poetry, 
science,  the  spread  of  culture,  and  the  investigation  of  the  basis  of 
truth,  it  yields  to  no  other  epoch  of  equal  length  in  the  history  of 
modem  times.  If  we  go  to  either  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  to 
seek  for  an  animating  impulse,  it  will  not  be  Home  but  Greece 
that  will  immediately  suggest  itself  to  us.  Greek  ideas  of  aesthetic 
beauty,  and  Greek  freedom  of  abstract  thought,  are  being  dissemi- 
nated in  the  world  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Home,  and  her 
soberer,  less  original,  and  less  stimulating  literature,  find  no  place  for 
influence.  The  readiness  with  which  the  leading  nations  drmk  from 
the  well  of  Greek  genius  points  to  a  special  adaptation  between 
the  twa  Epochs  of  upheaval,  when  thought  is  rife,  progress  rapid, 
and  tzaditioi^  political  or  religious^  boldly  examined,  turn,  as  if 
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by  necessity,  to  ancient  Greece  for  inspiration.  The  Chnich  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  when  Christian  thought  claimed  and 
won  its  place  among  the  intellectual  revolutions  of  the  world,  did 
not  disdain  the  analogies  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  Eenaissance 
owed  its  rise,  and  the  Eef ormation  much  of  its  fertility,  to  the  study 
of  Greek.  And  the  sea  of  intellectual  activity  which  now  sui^ges 
round  us  moves  ceaselessly  about  questions  which  society  has  not 
asked  itself  since  Greece  started  them  more  than  twenty  centuries 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  periods  of  order,  when  government  is 
strong  and  progress  restrained,  recognise  their  prototypes  in  the 
civilisation  of  Home,  and  their  exponents  in  her  literature.  Such 
was  the  time  of  the  Church's  greatest  power  :  such  was  also  that 
of  the  fully  developed  monarchy  in  France,  and  of  aristocratic 
ascendancy  in  England.  Thus  the  two  literatures  wield  alter- 
nate influence ;  the  one  on  the  side  of  liberty,  the  other  on 
the  side  of  government ;  the  one  as  urging  restless  movement 
towards  the  ideal,  the  other  as  counselling  steady  acceptance  of  the 
reaL 

From  a  more  restricted  point  of  view,  the  utility  of  Latin  litersr 
ture  may  be  sought  in  the  practical  standard  of  its  thought,  and 
in  the  almost  faultless  correctness  of  its  composition.  On  the  for- 
mer there  is  no  need  to  enlarge,  for  it  has  always  been  amply  recog- 
nised. The  latter  excellence  flts  it  above  all  for  an  educational 
use.  There  is  probably  no  language  which  in  this  respect  comes 
near  to  it.  The  Romans  have  been  called  with  justice  a  nation 
of  grammarians.  The  greatest  commanders  and  statesmen  did 
not  disdain  to  analyse  the  syntax  and  fix  the  spelling  of  their 
language.  From  the  outset  of  Roman  literature  a  knowledge  of 
scientific  grammar  prevailed.  Hence  the  act  of  composition  and 
the  knowledge  of  its  theory  went  hand  in  hand.  The  result  is  that 
among  Roman  classical  authors  scarce  a  sentence  can  be  detected 
which  offends  against  logical  accuracy,  or  defies  critical  analysis. 
In  this  Latin  stands  alone.  The  powerful  intellect  of  an  Aeschylus 
or  Thucydides  did  not  prevent  them  from  transgressing  laws  which 
in  their  day  were  undiscovered,  and  which  their  own  writings 
helped  to  form.  Kor  in  modem  times  could  we  find  a  single 
language  in  which  the  idioms  of  the  best  writers  could  be  reduced 
to  conformity  with  strict  rule.  French,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  offer  such  an  instance,  is  seen  on  a  closer  view  to  be  fuller  of 
illogical  idioms  than  any  other  language ;  its  symmetrical  exactness 
arises  from  clear  combination  and  restriction  of  single  forms  to 
a  single  use.  English,  at  least  in  its  older  form,  abounds  in 
special  idioms,  and  German  is  still  less  likely  to  be  adduced.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  a  penetrating  insight  into  syntactical  stnictuie  is 
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eonsidered  desirable,  so  long  will  Latin  offer  the  best  field  for  ob- 
taining it     In  gaining  accuracy,  however,  classical  Latin  suffered 
a  grievous  loss.     It  became  a  cultivated  as  distinct  from  a  natural 
language.     It  was  at  first  separated  from  the  dialect  of  the  people, 
and  afterwards  carefully  preserved  from  all  contamination  by  it. 
Only  a  restricted  number  of  words  were  admitted  into  its  select 
vocabulary.     We  learn  from  Servius  that  Virgil  was  censured  for 
admitting  amincidus  into  epic  verse ;  and  Quintilian  says  that 
the  prestige  of  ancient  use  alone  permits  the  appearance  in  litera- 
ture of  words  like  balare,  hinnire,   and  all  imitative  sounds.^ 
Spontaneity,  therefore,  became  impossible,  and  soon  invention  also 
ceased  ;  and  the  imperial  writers  limit  their  choice  to  such  words 
as  had  the  authority  of  classical  usage.     In  a  certain  sense,  there- 
fore, Latin  was  studied  as  a  dead  language,  while  it  was  still  a 
living  one.     Classical  composition,  even  in  the  time  of  Juvenal, 
must  have  been  a  labour  analogous  to,  though,  of  course,  much 
less  than,  that  of  the  Italian  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century.     It 
was  inevitable  that  when  the  repositaries  of  the  literary  idiom  were 
dispersed,  it  should  at  once  fall  into  irrecoverable  disuse ;  and 
though  never  properly  a  dead  language,  should  have  remained  as 
it  began,  an  artificially  cultivated  one.^     An  important  claim  on 
our  attention  put  forward  by  Roman  literature  is  founded  upon 
its  actual  historical  position.     Imitative  it  certainly  is.^     Eut  it  is 
not  the  only  one  that  is  imitative.     All  modem  literature  is  so  too, 
in  so  far  as  it  makes  a  conscious  effort  after  an  external  standard. 
Eome  may  seem  to  be  more  of  a  copyist  than  any  of  her  successors ; 
but  then  they  have  among  other  models  Rome  herself  to  follow. 
The  way  in  which  Roman  taste,  thought,  and  expression  have 
found  their  way  into  the  modem  world,  makes  them  peculiarly 
worthy  of  study  ;  and  the  deliberate  method  of  undertaking  liter- 
ary composition  practised  by  the  great  writers  and  clearly  trace- 
able in  their  productions,  affords  the  best  possible  study  of  the 
laws  and  conditions  under  which  literary  excellence  is  attainable. 
Rules  for  composition  would  be  hard  to  draw  from  Greek  examples, 
and  would  need  a  Greek  critic  to  formulate  them.     Rut  the  con- 
scious workmanship  of  the  Romans  shows  us  technical  method  as 
separable  from  the  complex  aesthetic  result,  and  therefore  is  an  ex- 
cellent guide  in  the  art 

*  Qaint.  I.  6,  72.     The  whole  chapter  is  most  interesting. 

*  How  different  has  been  the  lot  of  Greek  !  An  educated  Greek  at  the 
present  day  would  find  little  difticulty  in  understanding  Xeiiophon  or 
Henander.  The  language,  though  shaken  by  rude  convulsions,  has  changed 
according  to  its  own  laws,  and  shown  that  natural  vitality  that  belongs  to 
a  genuinely  lopular  speech. 

*  See  CoDington  on  the  Academical  Study  of  Latin.    Post  Works,  i.  206. 
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The  traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  literature  at  Borne, 
accepted  by  the  Eomans  themselves,  is  that  it  was  entirely  due  to 
contact  with  Greece.  Many  scholars,  however,  have  advanced 
the  opinion  that,  at  an  earlier  epoch,  Etruria  exercised  an  impor- 
tant influence,  and  that  much  of  that  artistic,  philosophical,  and 
literary  impulse,  which  we  commonly  ascribe  to  Greece,  was  in  its 
elements,  at  least,  really  due  to  her.  Mommsen's  researches  have 
re-established  on  a  firmer  basis  the  superior  claims  of  Greece.  He 
ahows  that  Etruscan  civilisation  was  itself  modelled  in  its  best 
features  on  the  Hellenic,  that  it  was  essentially  weak  and  unpro- 
gressive  and,  except  in  religion  (where  it  held  great  sway)  and  in 
the  sphere  of  public  amusements,  unable  permanently  to  impress 
itself  upon  Eome.^  Thus  the  literary  epoch  dates  &om  the  con- 
quest of  Magna  Graecia.  After  the  fall  of  Tarentum  the  Ilomans 
were  suddenly  familiarised  with  the  chief  products  of  the  Hellenic 
mind ;  and  the  first  Punic  war  which  followed,  unlike  all  previous 
wars,  was  favourable  to  the  effects  of  this  iutroduction.  For  it 
was  waged  far  from  Eoman  soil,  and  so  relieved  the  people  from 
those  daily  alarms  which  are  fatal  to  the  calm  demanded  by 
study.  Moreover  it  opened  SicUy  to  their  arms,  wh(iro,  more 
than  in  any  part  of  Europe  except  Greece  itself,  the  treasures  of 
Greek  genius  vere  enshrined.  A  systematic  treatment  of  Latin 
literature  cannot  therefore  begin  before  Livius  Andronicus.     The 

S receding  ages,  barren  as  they  were  of  literary  effort,  affonl 
ttle  to  notice  except  the  progress  of  the  language.  To  this  subject 
a  short  essay  has  been  devoted,  as  weU  as  to  the  elements  of 
literary  development  which  existed  in  Eome  before  the  regular 
literature.  There  are  many  signs  in  tradition  and  early  history  of 
relations  between  Greece  and  Eome;  as  the  decemviral  legisla- 
tion, the  various  consultations  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  the  legentls 
of  Pythagoras  and  Numa,  of  Lake  Kegillus,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  story  of  the  Tarquins ;  the  importation  of  a  Greek  alphabet, 
and  of  several  names  familiiir  to  Greek  legend — Ulyssvti^  Poefius, 
CcdamituSy  &c — all  antecedent  to  the  Pyrrhic  war.  But  these  are 
neither  numerous  enough  nor  certain  enough  to  afford  a  sound 
basis  for  generalisation.  They  have  therefore  been  merely 
touched  on  in  the  introductory  essays,  which  simply  aim  at  a 
compendious  registration  of  the  main  points ;  all  fuller  informa- 
tion belonging  rather  to  the  antiquarian  department  of  history 
and  to  philology  than  to  a  sketch  of  the  written  literature. 
The  divisions  of  the  subject  will  be  those  naturally  suggested 
by  the  history  of  the  language,  and  recently  adoptS  by 
Teuffel,  t.e.— 

^  See  esp.  fi.  H.  Bk.  1,  ch.  ix.  and  xv. 
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1.  The  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  city  (240-80  B.a)| 
{rom  livius  to  ^uUsl, 

2.  The  Golden  Age,  from  Cicero  to  Ovid  (80  aa-A.D.  14). 

3.  The  period  of  the  Decline,  from  the  accession  of  Tiberius  to 
the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (14-180  A.D.). 

These  Periods  are  distinguished  by  certain  strongly  marked 
characteristic&  The  Firsts  which  comprises  the  history  of  the 
legitimate  drama,  of  the  early  epos  and  satire,  and  the  beginning 
of  prose  composition,  is  marked  by  immaturity  of  art  and 
language,  by  a  vigorous  but  ill-disciplined  imitation  of  Greek 
poetical  models,  and  in  prose  by  a  dry  sententiousness  of  style, 
gradually  giving  way  to  a  clear  and  fluent  strength,  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  speeches  of  Gracchus  and  AjQtonius.  This 
was  the  epoch  when  literature  was  popular;  or  at  least  more 
nearly  so  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  saw  the  rise  and  fall 
of  dramatic  art :  in  other  respects  it  merely  introduced  the  forms 
which  were  carried  to  perfection  in  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan 
ages.  The  language  did  not  greatly  improve  in  smoothness,  oi 
adaptation  to  express  finished  thought  The  ancients,  indeed, 
saw  a  difiference  between  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  Accius,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  advance  would  be  perceptible  by  us. 
Still  the  labor  limae  unsparingly  employed  by  Terence,  the  rules 
of  good  writing  laid  down  by  LucUius,  and  the  labours  of  the 
great  grammarians  and  orators  at  the  close  of  the  period,  pre- 
pared the  language  for  that  rapid  development  which  it  at  once 
assumed  in  the  masterly  hands  of  Cicera 

The  Second  Period  represents  the  highest  excellence  in  prose 
and  poetry.  The  prose  era  came  first,  and  is  signalised  by  the 
names  of  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Caesar.  The  celebrated  writers 
were  now  mostly  men  of  action  and  high  position  in  the  state. 
The  principles  of  the  language  had  become  fixed ;  its  grammatical 
construction  was  thoroughly  understood,  and  its  peculiar  genius 
wisely  adapted  to  those  forms  of  composition  in  which  it  was 
naturally  capable  of  excelling.  The  pedection  of  poetry  was  not 
attained  until  the  time  of  Augustus.  Two  poets  of  the  highest 
renown  had  indeed  flourished  in  the  republican  period;  but 
though  endowed  with  lofty  genius  they  are  greatly  inferior  to 
their  successors  in  sustained  art,  e,g,  the  constructions  of  prose  still 
dominate  unduly  in  the  domain  of  verse,  and  the  intricacies  of 
rhythm  are  not  fully  mastered.  On  the  other  hand,  prose  has,  in 
the  Augustan  age,  lost  somewhat  of  its  breadth  and  vigour. 
Even  the  beautiful  style  of  Livy  shows  traces  of  that  intrusion 
of  the  poetic  element  which  made  such  destructive  inroads  into 
the  manner  of  the  later  prose  writers.     In  this  period  the  writers 
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as  a  rale  are  not  public  men,  but  belong  to  what  we  should  call 
the  literary  class.  They  wrote  not  for  the  public  but  for  the 
select  circle  of  educated  men  whose  ranks  were  gradually  narrow- 
ing their  limits  to  the  great  injury  of  literature.  If  we  ask 
which  of  the  two  sections  of  this  period  marks  the  most  strictly 
national  development,  the  answer  must  be — the  Ciceronian ;  for 
while  the  advancement  of  any  literature  is  more  accurately  tested 
by  its  prose  writers  than  by  its  poets,  this  is  specially  the  case 
with  the  Eomans,  whose  genius  was  essentially  prosaic  Attention 
now  began  to  be  bestowed  on  physical  science,  and  the  applied 
sciences  also  received  systematic  treatment.  The  rhetorical 
element,  which  had  hitherto  been  overpowered  by  the  oratorical, 
comes  prominently  forward ;  but  it  does  not  as  yet  predominate  to 
a  prejudicial  extent. 

The  Third  Period,  though  of  long  duration,  has  its  chief  char- 
acteristics clearly  defined  from  the  beginning.  The  foremost  of 
these  is  unreality,  arising  from  the  extinction  of  freedom  and 
consequent  loss  of  interest  in  public  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Homans,  being  made  for  political  activity,  did  not  readily  content 
themselves  with  the  less  exciting  successes  of  literary  life.  The 
applause  of  the  lecture-room  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  thunders 
of  the  assembly.  Hence  arose  a  declamatory  tone,  which  strove 
by  frigid  and  almost  hysterical  exaggeration  to  make  up  for  the 
healthy  stimulus  afforded  by  daily  contact  with  affairs.  The  vein 
of  artificial  rhetoric,  antithesis,  and  epigram,  which  prevails  from 
Lucan  to  Fronto,  owes  its  origin  to  this  forced  contentment  \nth 
an  uncongenial  sphere.  With  the  decay  of  freedom,  taste  sank, 
and  that  so  rapidly  that  Seneca  and  Lucan  transgre^ss  nearly  as 
much  against  its  canons  as  writers  two  generations  later.  The 
flowers  which  had  bloomed  so  delicately  in  the  wreath  of  the 
Augustan  poets,  short-lived  as  fragrant,  scatter  their  sweetness  no 
more  in  the  rank  weed-grown  garden  of  their  successors. 

The  character  of  this  and  of  each  epoch  will  be  dwelt  on  more 
at  length  as  it  comes  before  us  for  special  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  social  or  religious  phenomena  which  influenced  the  modes  of 
thought  or  expression.  The  great  mingling  of  nationalities  in 
Home  during  the  Empire  necessarily  produced  a  corre«sponding 
divergence  in  style,  if  not  in  ideas.  Nevertheless,  although  we 
can  trace  the  national  traits  of  a  Lucan  or  a  Martial  underneath 
their  Eoman  culture,  the  fusion  of  separate  elements  in  the  vast 
capital  was  so  complete,  or  her  influence  so  overpowering,  that  the 
general  resemblance  far  outweighs  the  differences,  and  it  is  easy 
to  discern  the  common  features  which  signalise  umnistakeably  the 
writers  of  the  Silver  Age^ 
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CHAPTER  L 

On  ths  Earliiest  Remains  of  thb  Latin  Language. 

The  question,  Who  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy  1  is  one 
that  cannot  certainly  be  answered.     That  some  lower  race,  analo- 
gous   to    those    diBplaced  in  other  parts  of  Enrope  ^   by  the 
Celts  and  Teutons,  existed  in  Italy  at  a  remote  period  is  indeed 
highly  probable ;  but  it  has  not  been  clearly  demonstrated.     At 
the  dawn  of  the  historic  period,  we  find  the  Messapian  and  lapy- 
gian  races  inhabiting  the  extreme  south  and  south-west  of  Italy  ; 
and  assuming,  as  we  must^  that  their  migrations  had  proceeded 
by  land  across  the  Apennines,  we  shall  draw  the  inference  that 
they  had   been  gradually  pushed  by  stronger  immigrants  into 
the  furthest  comer  of  the  Peninsula.     Thus  we  conclude  with 
Mommsen  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  historical  aborigines 
of  Italy.     They  form  no  part,  however,  of  the  Italian  race.     Weak 
and  easily  acted  upon,  they  soon  ceased  to  have  any  influence  on 
the  immigrant  tribes,  and  within  a  few  centuries  they  had  aU  but 
disappeared  as  a  separate  nation.      The  Italian  races,  properly 
60  called,  who  possessed  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
Rome,  are  referable  to  two  main  groups,  the  Latin  and  the 
UmbriaiL      Of  these,  the   Latin  was  numerically  by  far  the 
smaller,  and  was  at  first  confined  within  a  narrow  and  somewhat 
isolated  range  of  territory.     The  Umbrian  stock,  including  the 
Samnite  or  Oscan,  the  Volscian  and  the  Marsian,  had  a  more 
extended  area.     At  one  time  it  possessed  the  district  afterwards 
known  as  Etruria,  as  well  as  the  Sabellian  and  Umbrian  territories. 
Of  the  numerous  dialects  spoken  by  this  race,  two  only  are  in 
aome  degree  known  to  us  (chiefly  from  inscriptions)  the  Umbrian 
^  S,g*  Finns,  Lapps,  or  other  Tnrauian  tribes. 
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and  the  Oscan.  These  show  a  close  affinity  with  one  another,  and 
a  decided,  though  more  distant,  relationship  with  the  Latin.  All 
three  belong  to  a  well-marked  division  of  the  Indo-European 
speech,  to  which  the  name  of  Itali^i  is  given.  Its  nearest  congener 
is  the  Hellenic,  the  next  most  distant  being  the  Celtic.  The  Hel- 
lenic and  Italic  may  thus  be  called  sister  languages,  the  Celtic 
standing  in  the  position  of  cousin  to  both,  though,  on  the  whole, 
more  akin  to  the  Italic.* 

The  Etruscan  language  is  still  a  riddle  to  philologists,  and  until 
it  is  satisfactorily  investigated  the  ethnological  position  of  the 
people  that  spoke  it  must  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  few  words 
and  forms  which  have  been  deciphered  lend  support  to  the  other- 
wise more  probable  theory  that  they  were  an  Indo-Germanic  race 
only  remotely  allied  to  the  Italians,  in  respect  of  whom  they 
maintained  to  quite  a  late  period  many  distinctive  traits.  ^  But 
though  the  Eomans  were  long  familiar  with  the  literature  and 
customs  of  Etruria,  and  adopted  many  Etruscan  words  into  their, 
language,  neither  of  these  causes  influenced  the  literary  develop- 
ment of  the  Romans  in  any  appreciable  degree.  Italian  philology 
and  ethnology  have  been  much  complicated  by  reference  to  the 
Etruscan  element  It  is  best  to  regard  it,  like  the  lapygian,  as 
altogether  outside  the  pale  of  genuine  Italic  ethnography. 

The  main  points  of  correspondence  between  the  Italic  dialects  as 
a  whole,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Greek,  are  as 
follow : — ^Firstly,  they  all  retain  the  spirants  S,  J  (pronounced  Y), 
and  V,  e.g,  sub,  vespera,  janitrices,  beside  vtto,  ccnrcpo,  cWrcpcs. 
Again,  the  Italian  u  is  nearer  the  original  sound  than  the  Greek. 
The  Greeks  sounded  v  like  «',  and  expressed  the  Latin  u  for  the 
most  part  by  ov.  On  the  other  hand  the  Italians  lost  the  aspirated 
letters  th,  ph,  ch,  which  remain  in  Greek,  and  frequently  omitted 
the  simple  aspirate.  They  lost  also  the  dual  both  in  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  all  but  a  few  fragmentary  forms  of  the  middle  verb. 
In  inflexion  they  retain  the  sign  of  the  ablative  (rf),  and,  at  least 
in  Latin,  the  dat.  plur.  in  his.  They  express  the  passive  by  the 
letter  r,  a  weakened  form  of  the  reflexive,  the  principle  of  which 
is  reproduced  in  more  than  one  of  the  Romance  languages. 

On  the  other  hand,  Latin  differs  from  the  other  Italian  dialects 
in  numeroi;8  points.  In  pronouns  and  elsewhere  Latin  q  becomes 
p  in  Umbrian  and  Oscan  {pis = quia).     Again,  Oscan  had  two 

'  The  Latin  agrees  with  the  Celtic  in  the  retention  of  the  dat.  plur.  in 
hu8  (Celt.  16),  Rigaib'-reffilms  ;   and  the  pass,  in  r,  £erthar=fertur. 

*  Cf.  Plant.  Cure.  160,  Lydi  (v.  1,  ludii)  harbari.  So  F<w,  Tvsci  ac  barhari, 
Tib.  Gracch.  apud  Cic  de  Div.  ii.  4.  Compare  ViigiVs  Finguis 
TyrrhenMS, 
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vowels  more  than  Latin  and  was  much  more  conservative  of 
diphthongal  sounds;  it  also  used  double  consonants,  which  old 
Latin  did  not  The  Oscan  and  Umbrian  alphabets  were  taken  from 
the  Etruscan,  the  Latin  from  the  Greek ;  hence  the  former  lacked 
0  Q  X,  and  used  I  or  it  {»on  or  soft  z)  for  z  {zeta  =  ds).  They 
possessed  the  spirant  F  which  they  expressed  by  8,  and  used  the 
symbol  ^  to  denote  V  or  W.  They  preserved  the  old  genitive  in 
CM  or  ar  (Lat  at,  ae)  and  the  locative,  both  which  were  rarely 
found  in  Latin;  also  the  Lido-European  future  in  so  (didesi, 
herest)  and  the  infin.  in  um  (e,g,  ezum  =  esse). 

The  old  Latin  alphabet  was  taken  from  the  Dorian  alphabet  of 
Cumae,  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  and  consisted  of  twenty-one 
letters,  ABCDEFZHIKLMNOPQRSTVX,to 
which  the  original  added  three  more,  O  or  ©  {th),  ©  (ph),  and  >^ 
(cA).  These  were  retained  in  Latin  as  numerals  though  not  as  letters, 
6  in  the  form  of  C=  100,  ©  or  M  as  1000,  and  ^  or  L  as  50. 

Of  these  letters  Z  fell  out  of  use  at  an  early  period,  its  power 
being  expressed  by  S  {Saguntum  =  ZdKvy$os;)  or  SS  {mas8a  = 
Itaia),  Its  rejection  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  G. 
Plutarch  ascribes  this  change  to  Sp.  Carvilius  about  231  B.O.,  but 
it  is  found  on  inscriptions  nearly  fifty  years  earlier.^  Li  many 
words  C  was  written  for  G  down  to  a  late  period,  e,g,  CN.  was 
the  recognised  abbreviation  for  Gnaeus, 

In  Cicero's  time  Z  was  taken  into  use  again  as  well  as  the 
Greek  Y,  and  the  Greek  combinations  TH,  PH,  CH,  chiefly  for 
purposes  of  transliteration.  The  Emperor  Claudius  introduced 
^ree  fresh  symbols,  two  of  which  appear  more  or  less  frequently 
on  monuments  of  his  time.  They  are  J  or  1,  the  inverted 
digamma,  intended  to  represent  the  consonantal  V :  Q,  or  anti- 
sigma,  to  represent  the  Greek  %  and  |-  to  represent  the  Greek 
V  with  the  sound  of  the  French  u  or  German  ti.  The  second  is 
not  found  in  inscriptions. 

Other  innovations  were  the  doubling  of  vowels  to  denote  length, 
a  device  employed  by  the  Oscans  and  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
poet  Accius,  though  Quintilian  ^  implies  that  it  was  known  before 
his  time,  and  the  doubling  of  consonants  which  was  adopted  from 
the  Greek  by  Ennius.  In  Greek,  however,  such  doubling  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  has  a  philological  justification.^ 

^  It  is  probable  that  S^.  Caryilins  merely  popularised  the  use  of  this 
letter,  aod  perhaps  gave  it  its  place  in  the  alphabet  as  seventh  letter. 

»  Inat.  Or.  1,  7.  14. 

*  In  Cicero's  time  the  semi-vowel  /  in  the  middle  of  words  was  often 
denoted  by  n  ;  and  the  lone  vowel  i  represented  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
letter  above  and  sometimes  below  the  hne. 
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The  pronounciation  of  Latin  has  .recently  been  the  sabject  of 
much  discussion.  It  seems  clear  that  the  vowels  did  not  differ 
greatly,  if  at  all,  from  the  same  as  pronounced  by  the  modem 
Italians.  The  distinction  between  E  and  I,  however,  was  less 
clearly  marked,  at  least  in  the  popular  speecL  Inscriptions  and 
manuscripts  afford  abimdant  instances  of  their  confusion.  Menerva 
leher  magester  are  mentioned  by  Quintilian,^  and  the  employment 
of  ei  for  the  i  of  the  dat  pL  of  noims  of  the  second  declension 
and  of  nohi^  vobiSf  and  of  e  and  i  indifferently  for  the  ace.  pL 
of  nouns  of  the  third  declension,  attest  the  similarity  of  sound. 
That  the  spirant  J  was  in  all  cases  pronounced  as  T  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  doubt  The  pronunciation  of  Y  is  still  unde- 
termined, though  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  W  sound  having  been  the  original  one.  After  the 
first  century  a.d.  this  semi-vowel  began  to  develop  into  the  labio- 
dental consonant  v,  the  intermediate  stage  being  a  labial  v,  such 
as  one  may  often  hear  in  South  Germany  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  to  ordinary  ears  would  seem  undistinguishable  from  w. 

There  is  little  to  remark  about  the  other  letters,  except  that 
S,  N,  and  M  became  very  weak  when  final  and  were  often  entirely 
lost  S  was  rehabilitated  in  the  literary  dialect  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  of  the  omission  to  reckon  it  as  aubrustieum; 
but  final  M  is  always  elided  before  a  voweL  An  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  final  M  and  N  were  weakened  may  be  found 
in  the  nasalised  pronunciation  of  them  in  modem  French  (main^ 
faim).  The  gutturals  C  and  G  have  by  some  been  supposed  to 
have  had  from  the  first  a  soft  sibilant  sound  before  E  and  I ;  but 
from  the  silence  of  all  the  grammarians  on  the  subject,  from  the 
transcriptions  of  G  in  Greek  by  #c,  not  <r  or  t,  and  from  the 
inscriptions  and  MSS.  of  the  best  ages  not  confusing  CI  with  TI, 
we  conclude  that  at  any  rate  imtil  200  a.d.  C  and  G  were 
sounded  hard  before  all  vowels.  The  change  operated  quickly 
enough  afterwards,  and  to  a  great  extent  through  the  influence  of 
the  Umbrian  which  had  used  d  or  (^  before  E  and  I  for  some  time. 

In  spelling  much  irregularity  prevailed,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  where  there  is  no  sound  etymological  theory  on  which  to 
base  it.  In  the  earliest  inscriptions  we  find  many  inconsistencies. 
The  case-signs  m,  d,  are  sometimes  retained,  sometimes  lost  In 
the  second  Scipionic  epitaph  wo  have  oino  {unum)  side  by  side 
with  Liicwnu  In  the  Columna  liostraia  (260  rc.)  we  have  c  for 
(7,  single  instead  of  double  consonants,  et  for  t^  in  omavet,  and  o 
for  u  in  terminations,  all  marks  of  ancient  spelling,  contrasted 

^  1.  4,  7. 
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^th  maxtmoSf  maximum ;  navebof,  navebotis ;  prcieda^  and  other 
inoonaifltent  or  modem  forms.  Perhaps  a  later  restoration  may 
account  for  these.  In  the  decree  of  Aemilius,  pogediseitt  and 
pasndere  are  found.  In  the  Lex  Agraria  we  h^ve  pequnia  and 
petunia^  in  8.  £!^de  Baec?iancUtbus,  senattioa  and  nominus  (gen. 
sing.),  ccmsciuerunt  and  cosoleretur,  &c,  showing  that  even  in 
legal  documents  orthography  was  not  fixed.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
MSS.  of  ancient  authora  The  oldest  MSS.  of  Plautus,  Lucretius, 
and  Virgil,  are  consistent  in  a  considerable  number  of  forms  with 
themselves  and  with  each  other,  but  vary  in  a  still  larger  number. 
In  antiquity,  as  at  present^  there  was  a  conflict  between  sound 
and  etymology.  A  word  was  pronoimced  in  one  way;  science 
suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  written  in  another.  This  accounts 
for  such  variations  as  inperiumy  imperium  ;  atquey  adque  ;  exspecto, 
expeeto ;  and  the  like  (cases  like  haud^  haut ;  aaxum,  saxsum; 
are  different).  The  best  writers  could  not  decide  betwe«i'  these 
conflicting  forms.  A  still  greater  fluctuation  existed  in  English 
spelling  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,^  but  it  has 
since  been  overcome.  Great  writers  sometimes  introduced  spellings 
of  their  own.  Caesar  wrote  Pompeiii  (gen.  sing.)  for  Pompeiiy  after 
the  Oscan  manner.  He  also  brought  the  superlative  Hmua  into  use. 
Augustus,  following  in  his  steps,  paid  great  attention  to  ortho- 
graphy. His  inscriptions  are  a  valuable  source  of  evidence  for 
ascertaining  the  correctest  spelling  of  the  time.  During  and  after 
the  time  of  Claudius  affected  archaisms  crept  in,  and  the  value 
both  of  inscriptions  and  MSS.  is  impaired,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  pedantic  endeavour  to  bring  spelling  into  accord  with  archaic 
use  or  etymology,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  increasing  frequency 
of  debased  and  provincial  forms,  which  find  place  even  in 
authoritative  documents.  In  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  the  subject 
sevezal  principles  of  orthography  have  been  definitely  established, 
especially  with  regard  to  tiie  older  Latin,  which  will  guide  future 
editors.  And  the  labours  of  Eitschl,  Corssen,  and  many  others, 
cannot  fail  to  bring  to  light  the  most  important  laws  of  variability 
which  have  affected  the  spelling  of  Latin  words,  so  far  as  the 
variation  has  not  depended  on  mere  caprice.^ 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  may  turn  to  the  chief 
monuments  of  the  old  language,  the  difficulties  and  imcertainties 
of  which  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  recent  research.  They 
are  partly  inscriptions  (for  the  oldest  period  exclusively  so),  and 

^  This  sabject  is  well  illustrated  in  the  introduction  to  Masson's  ed.  of 
Todd's  Milton. 

*The  reader  should  consult  the  introduction  to  Notes  I.  in  Mnnro's 
Locretiiis. 
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partly  public  documents,  preserved  in  the  pages  of  antiquarian& 

Much  may  be  learnt  from  the  study  of  coins,  which,  though  leas 

ancient  than  some  of  the  written  literature,  are  often  more  archaic 

in  their  forms.     The  earliest  of  the  existing  remains  is  the  song  of 

the  Arval  Brothers,  an  old  rustic  priesthood  (qui  sacra  puhlica 

faciuiU  prapferea  nt  fruges  ferant  arva),^  dating  from  the  times 

of  the  longs.     This  fragment  was  discovered  at  Eome  in  1778,  on 

a  tablet  containing  the  acts  of  the  sacred  college,   and  was 

supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  Eomulus.     The  priesthood  was  a 

highly  honourable  office,  its  members  were  chosen  for  life,  and 

emperors  are  mentioned  among  theuL     The  yearly  festival  took 

place  in  May,  when  the  fruits  were  ripe,  and  consisted  in  a  kind 

of  blessing  of  the  first-fruits.     The  minute  and  primitive  ritual 

was  evidently  preserved  from  very  ancient  times,  and  the  hymn, 

though  it  has  sulTered  in  transliteration,  is  a  good  specimen  of 

early    Roman  worship,  the  rubrical  directions  to  the  brethren 

being  inseparably  united  with  the  invocation  to  the  Lares  and  Mais. 

Accortling  to  Mommsen's  division  of  the  lines,  the  words  are — 

Ends,  Lases,  iuvate,  (ter 

Neve  lue  rite,  Marmak,  sms  (v.  sees)  tncurrere  in  pleo&es  .  (ter) 

Satcr  Fu,  FERE  AIars.     Limkn  sali.     Sta.    Berbee  .  (^) 

SeMUNIS  ALTERNEr  ADVOCAPIT  CONCTOS  .  (ter) 

Ends,  Marmor,  iuvato  .  {ter) 
Triumpe  .  {Qainquics) 

The  great  difFerence  between  this  rude  dialect  and  classical  Latin 
is  easily  seen,  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  this  and  the  Salian 
hymn  of  Numa  were  all  but  unintelligible  to  those  who  recited 
them.  2  The  most  probable  rendering  is  as  follows : — "  Help  us, 
0  Lares  !  and  thou,  Mannar,  sufler  not  plague  and  ruin  to  attack 
our  folk.  Be  satiate,  0  fierce  Mars !  Leap  over  the  threshold. 
Halt  I  Now  beat  the  ground.  Call  in  alternate  strain  upon  aU 
the  heroes.  Help  us.  Maimer.  Bound  high  in  solenm  measura" 
Each  line  was  repeated  thrice,  the  last  word  five  times. 

As  regards  the  separate  words,  enos,  which  should  i)erhaps  be 
written  e  noSy  contains  the  interjectional  e,  which  elsewhere 
coalesces  with  vocatives.^  Lase*  is  the  older  form  of  Lares,  Lais 
rue  =  liLem  nunn^  the  last  an  old  word  for  rtdnam^  with  the  case- 
ending  lost,  as  frequently,  and  the  copula  omitted,  as  in  Patres 
Conscripti,  &c  Marmar,  Marmor,  or  Mamar,  is  the  reduplicatetl 
form  of  Mars,  seen  in  the  Sabine  Mamers,  Sins  is  for  sines,  as 
advocapit  for  advocahitis,^  Pleores  is  an  ancient  form  of  plures, 
answering  to  the  Greek  TrXciovac  in  form,  and  to  tous  ttoXXovs, 
"  the  mass  of  the  people "  in  meaning,     ^u  is  a  shortened  im- 

1  Var.  T..  L.  v.  85  *  Hor.  Ep.  il.  1,  86.  •  E.g.  edepol,  ecastor. 

^  Frob.  an  old  optative,  ^terwanls  used  as  a  fut 
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peiatiYe.^  Berber  is  for  verbere,  imper.  of  the  old  verbero,  is,  as 
triumpe  from  triumpere='triumphare,  Semunes  from  aenio  (se- 
komo  ''  apart  from  man ")  an  inferior  deity,  as  we  see  from  the 
Sabine  Semo  Sancus  ( =  IHus  Fidius),  Much  of  this  interpretation 
is  conjectural,  and  other  views  have  been  advanced  with  regard 
to  nearly  every  word,  but  the  above  given  is  the  most  probable. 

The  next  fragment  is  from  the  Salian  hymn,  quoted  by  Varro.^ 
It  appears  to  be  incomplete.     The  words  are : 

**  Cozenlodoizeso.  Omnia  vero  adpatula  coemisse  iamcusianes  duo  mis- 
eenises  dun  ianusve  vet  pos  melios  eum  recum  .  .  . ,"  and  a  little  further  on, 
"diTum  ^mpta  cante,  divum  deo  supplicante." 

The  most  probable  transcription  is : 

"  Chorauloedus  ero ;  Omnia  vero  adpatula  concepere  lani  curiones. 
Bonus  creator  es.  Bonus  Janus  vivit,  quo  meliorem  regum  [terra  Saturnia 
Tidit  nullum] ;  and  of  the  second,  '*  Deorum  impetu  canite,  deorum  deum  sup- 
pliciter  canits." 

Here  we  observe  the  ancient  letter  z  standing  for  s  and  that  for 
r,  also  the  word  cerua  masc.  of  ceres,  connected  with  the  root 
ereare.  Adpatula  seems  =  clara.  Other  quotations  from  the 
Salian  hymns  occur  in  Festus  and  other  late  writers,  but  they  are 
not  considerable  enough  to  justify  our  dwelling  upon  them.  All  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Wordsworth's  Fragments  antl  Specimens 
of  early  Latin, 

There  are  several  fragments  of  laws  said  to  belong  to  the  regal 
period,  but  they  have  been  so  modernised  as  to  be  of  but  slight 
value  for  the  purpose  of  philological  illustration.  One  or  two 
primitive  forms,  however,  remain.  In  a  law  of  Romulus,  we  read 
Si  nurus  . .  .  plorassit .  .  .  sacra  divis  parenium  estod,  where  the 
full  form  of  the  imperative  occura,  the  only  instance  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  language.^  A  somewhat  aimilar  law,  attributed  to 
Numa,  contains  some  interesting  forms : 

**  Si  parentem  puer  verberit  ast  ole  plorasit,  puer  divis  parentum 

rerberat  ?    ille  ploraverit        diis 
acer  eato." 

Much  more  interesting  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  (451,  450  b.c.).  It  is  true  we  do  not  possess 
the  text  in  its  original  form.  The  great  destruction  of  monuments 
by  the  Grauls  probably  extended  to  these  important  witnesses  of 
national  progress.  Livy,  indeed,  tells  us  that  they  were  recovered, 
but  it  was  probably  a  copy  that  was  found,  and  not  the  original 

»  Cf.  die.  fer,  •  L.  L.  vii.  26,  27. 

*  Oscan  estvd.  This  is  one  of  several  points  in  which  the  oldest  Latin 
approximates  to  the  other  Italian  dialects,  from  which  it  gradually  became 
more  divergent.    Cf.  pariddas  (Law  of  Numa)  nom.  sing,  with  Osc.  Maras, 
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brass  tables,  since  we  never  hear  of  these  latter  being  subeeqneiitly 
exhibited  in  the  sight  of  the  peopl&  Their  style  is  bold  and  often 
obscure,  owing  to  the  omission  of  distinctive  pronouns,  though 
doubtless  this  obscurity  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  we  had  ti^e 
entire  text  Connecting  particles  are  also  frequently  omitted, 
and  the  interdependence  of  the  moods  is  less  developed  than  in 
any  extant  literary  Latin.  For  instance,  the  imperative  mood  is 
used  in  all  cases,  permissive  as  well  as  jussive.  Si  nolet  arceram 
ne  stemito,  "  If  he  does  not  choose,  he  need  not  procure  a  covered 
car."  The  subjunctive  is  never  used  even  in  conditionals,  but 
only  in  final  clauses.  Those  which  seem  to  be  subjunctives  are 
either  present  indicatives  {e,g,  encit  vindicit)  ot  second  futures  {e,g. 
faxii,  rupsit).  The  ablative  absolute,  so  strongly  characteristic  of 
classical  Latin,  is  never  found,  or  only  in  one  doubtful  instancei 
The  word  igihir  occurs  frequently  in  the  sense  of  "  after  that^'* 
"  in  that  case,"  a  meaning  which  it  has  almost  lost  in  the  literary 
dialect  Some  portion  of  each  Table  is  extant  We  subjoin  an 
extract  from  the  first 

**  1.  Si  in  iuB  vocat,  ito.   Ni  it,  antestamino  :  igitur  em  capito.    Si  calvitnr 

antestetur        postea  eum  frustratiir 

pedemve  strait,  Tnannm  endo  iacito 

iniicito 

2.  Rem  ubi  pacunt  orato.     Ni  pacunt,  in  oomitio  aut  in  foro  ante 

pagunt  (ct  pacisci) 

meridiem  caussam  coiciunto.    Com  peroranto  ambo  praesentes. 

Una 

Post  meridiem  praesenti  litem  addicito.     Si  ambo  praesentes,  Sol  occasiis 
suprema  tempestas  esto.*' 

The  difference  between  these  fragments  and  the  Latin  of  Plautu3 
is  really  inconsiderable.  But  we  have  the  testimony  of  PolybiuB* 
with  regard  to  a  treaty  between  Home  and  Carthage  formed  soon 
after  the  Regifugium  (509  B.C.),  and  therefore  not  much 
anterior  to  the  Decemvirs,  that  the  most  learned  liomans  could 
scarcely  understand  it  We  should  infer  from  this  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Twelve  Tables,  from  being  continually  quoted  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  public  life,  was  unconsciously  moulded 
into  a  form  intelligible  to  educated  men ;  and  that  this  process 
continued  until  the  time  when  literary  activity  commenced.  After 
that  it  remained  untouched ;  and,  in  fact,  the  main  portion  of  the 
laws  as  now  preserved  shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Latin  of 
the  age  of  Livius,  who  introduced  the  written  literature. 

^  PoL  iii.  22.     Polybins  lived  in  the  time  of  the  vounger  Scipio ;  but 
the  antiquity  of  this  treaty  has  recently  been  impugned. 
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The  next  specimen  will  be  the  Columna  Rostraia^  or  Column 

of  Duillina.     The  original  monument  was  erected  to  commemorate 

his  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  260  rc,  but  that  which 

at  present  exists  is  a  restoration  of  the  time  of  Gaudius.     It  has, 

however,  been  somewhat  carelessly  done,  for  several  modernisms 

have  crept  into  the  language.     But  these  are  not  sufficient  to 

disprove  its  claim  to  be  a  true  restoration  of  an  ancient  monument. 

To  consider  it  a  forgery  is  to  disregard  entirely  the  judgment  of 

Qqintilian,^  who  takes  its  genuineness  for  granted.     It  is  in  places 

imperfect — 

"  Secestanosque  .  .  .  opsidioned  cxemet,  lecionesque  Cartaciniensis  omnia 
auudmoaque  maciatratoa  laci  palam  post  dies  novem  castreis  exfociunt, 
magistratus  effugiunt 

Maoelamqae  opidom  vi  pncnandod  cepet.  Enque  eodem  macistratud  bene 
rem  naveDoa  marid  consol  primos  ceset,  copiasque  clasesque  navales  primos 

gessit 

omayet  pftravetque.  Cumqae  eis  naveboos  claseis  Poenicas  omnis,  item 
maxnmaa  copias  Cartaciniensis,  praesented  Hanibaled  dictatored  olorom, 

illorum 

inaltod  marid  pncnandod  yieet.  Yique  navis  cepet  com  socieis  septeresmom 
in  alto  septii-emem 

onam,  qninqueresmosque  tiiresmosqne  naveis  zxx :  merset  xiii     Aurom 

mersit 

captom  nomei  <D00  DCC.  arcentom  captom  praeda :  nnmei  CCCIpOQ 
CCCI333.  Omne  captom,  aes  CCCIoqo  (plus  vicies  semel).  Primos 
qnoqne  navaled  praedad  poplom  donavet  primosque  Cartaciniensis  incennos 

ingenuos 
dozit  in  trinmpod." 

We  notice  here  C  for  G,  ET  for  IT,  0  for  V  on  the  one  hand : 
on  the  other,  praeda  where  we  should  expect  praida,  besides  the 
inconsistencies  alluded  to  on  p.  13. 

The  Mausoleum  of  the  Scipios  containing  the  epitaphs  was  dis- 
covered in  1780.  The  first  of  these  inscriptions  dates  from  280 
B.a  or  twenty  years  earlier  than  the  Columna  Kostrata,  and  is 
the  earliest  original  Eoman  philological  antiquity  of  assignable 
date  which  we  possess.  But  the  other  epitaphs  on  the  Scipios 
advance  to  a  later  period,  and  it  is  convenient  to  arrange  them 
all  together.     The  earliest  runs  thus : — 

"  Cornelius  Lucius,  |  Sc{pi6  Barbdtus, 
Gnaiv6d  patr^  prognAtus  |  f6rtis  vir  sapidnsqoe, 
qnoitis  formd  virtu  |  tei  parisuma  fiiit,* 
con86l  cen86r  aidflis  |  quei  fuit  apiid  vos, 
Taurdsia  CisaiSina  |  Samui6  cepit 
snbigit  omn^  Loucanam  |  6psid^ue  abdoiicit." 

» Inat  Or.  i.  7,  12. 

'  Or,  aocentoating  differently,  "qnoiiis  formd  virtiitei  |  pdrisumd  fiiit. 
We  notioe  the  strange  quantity  liucius,  which  recalls  the  Homeric  inrtpoitXiii. 

B 
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The  next^  the  titie  of  which  is  painted  and  the  epitaph  grayen, 

lef era  to  the  eon  of  Barbatua.     Like  the  preceding,  it  ia  wntteu  in 

Satomian  vene : 

*'  Hone  o(no  ploinim^  oo  |  8^nti6nt  Romii 
daon6ro  6ptain6  fu  i  ise  yir6  vutSro 
Lacfom  Scipi<5iie.  |  JFili6s  Barbdti 
COI1861  censor  aidflis  |  hie  fu^t  apdd  vos 
hee  c^pit  OSrsiea  'Aleri  |  dque  orb^  pnffn&ndod, 
ded^t  T^pestdtebus  |  aide  m^tod  vOtam." 

The  more  archaic  character  of  this  inscription  suggests  t&e 
explanation  that  the  first  was  originally  painted,  and  not  engraven 
till  a  later  period,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Columna  Eostrata, 
some  of  its  arcluusms  (probably  the  more  nnintelligible)  were 
suppressed.     In  ordinary  Latin  it  would  be : 

"  Hone  unum  plurimi  consentiunt  Roman!  (or  Ronue)  bononun  optimnm 
fuisse  yinim  virorum,  Lueium  Scipionem.  Filius  (erat)  Barbati,  Ck)nsalf 
Censor,  Aedilis  hie  fait  apud  vos.  Hie  eepit  Corsicam  Aleiiamque  urbem 
pognando  ;  dedit  tempestatibus  aedem  merito  votam." 

The  third  epitaph  is  on  P.  Com.  Scipio,  probably  son  of  the  great 
Af ricanus,  and  ailopted  father  of  Scipio  Aemilianus : — 

"  Quel  apiee  insigne  di&lis  |  fldminis  gesistei 
mors  p&rfecit  tua  ut  Assent  |  6mnid  Dr(^yia 
hon68  famd  virtusque  |  ^l<5ria  dtque  ingenium: 
q nibiis  sei  in  16nffa  U'coi  |  s^t  tibi  litier  vita 
facil^  factis  saperasses  |  gl6riim  maidrum. 
quar6  lub^ns  to  in  ^r^ia  J  Scipi6  r^ipit 
tenri,  Pabli,  proguatum  |  Piibli6  Corneli." 

The  last  which  will  be  quoted  here  is  that  of  L.  Com.  Scipio, 

of  uncertain  date : 

"  Magnd  sapi^ntid  mol  |  tdsque  yirtiites 
Aetate  q^u6m  Mrya  |  p6s8id^t  hoe  siixsam, 

XQoiei  Tit&  deli^cit  |  n6n  hon68  hondre. 
I  hie  sittis,  qui  ntinquam  |  victus  est  virtiiteL 
Aimds  enatiliB  vixrinti  |  is  Diteist  mandatus, 
ne  qoauatCs  honore  |  qnei  minus  sit  manddtus." 

These  last  two  are  written  in  dear,  intelligible  Latin,  the  former 
showing  in  addition  a  genuine  literary  inspiration.  KeyorthelesB, 
the  student  will  perceive  many  signs  of  antiquity  in  the  omission 
of  the  case-ending  m,  in  the  spellings  gesigtei,  quom  (  =  cum,  prep.) 
in  the  old  long  quantities  omnia  famJa  facile  and  the  unique 
qaairaixB.  There  are  no  less  than  five  other  inscriptions  in  the 
Mausoleum,  one  of  which  concludes  with  four  elegiac  lines,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  cited  with  justice  among  the  memorials  of  the 
old  language. 

The  Senaiits  Cansultum  de  Bacchanalibus,  or,  as  some  scholars 
{«efer  to  call  it,  Epistda  Conmlum  ad  Teuranos  (186  &a),  found 
at  Terra  di  Teriok^  in  Calabria,  in  1640,  is  quite  in  its  Qriginal 
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state.  It  IB  eaoly  mteUigiHe,  and  except  in  ortho^iaphy,  scaioely 
diffen  from  classical  Latin.  We  suljoin  it  entire^  as  it  is  a  veiy 
complete  and  important  specimen  of  the  language^  and  with  it  we 
shall  close  our  list  :-^ 

**!.  Q.  Marcins  L.  f.  Sjp)  Postaraios  L.  f.  cos  senatom  coDsoliienmtn.  Oct- 
S.  ob.  apud  aedem  |  LmelonaL  Sc.  arf.  M.  Claadi(as)  M.  f . 

Bellonae    Scribendo  adfaenmt 

L.  Valeri(n8)  P.  f.  Q.  Miiiuci(ufl)  C.  f.— 
S.  De  Raoanalibtia  qiiei  foideTatei  |  esent  ita  ezdeicendum  censnere. 

4.  Neiqois  eorom  Bacanal  habuiae  relet.  Sei  qnes  |  eaent  quei 

yellet  Si     qui 

nbei  deicer«&t  neceims  eae  Bacanal  habere,  eeia  utei 

5.  ad  pi(aetorem)  urbanum  |  Romam  yenirent  deque  eeis  reboB, 

6.  nbei  eonim  verba  audita  esent,  utei  senatuB  |  noster  decemeret,  dum  ne 

minus  Senatorbus  C  adesent,    quom  ea 

adessent 

7.  res  oosoleretur  |  Bacas  vir  nequis  adiese  velet  oeivis  Roma- 

8.  nuB  neye  nominus  L&tmi  neve  socium  |  quisquam,  nisei 
pf^aetorem)  urbanum  adiesent,  iaque  de  senatuoe  sententiad, 

adiissent 

9.  dum  ne  |  minus  Senatoribus  C  adeseot,  quom  ea  res  coeoleretur,  iousiset. 

Censuere.  | 

10.  Saceidos  nequis  vir  eset.    Magister  neque  vir  neque  muUer 

11.  quisquam  eset  |  Neve  pecuniam  quisquam  eorum  comoinem     ha- 

communem 

12.  buise  velet,  neve  magistratum  |  neve  pro  magistratud,  neque 

IS.  virum  neque  mulierem  quiquam  fecise  velet  |  Neve  postbac  inter  sed 
coniourase 

14.  neve  comvovise  neve  oons||pondise  |  neve  compromesise  velet,  neve  quis- 

15.  quam  fidem  inter  sed  dediae  velet  |  Sacra  in  oqnoltod  ne  quisquam 

ooculto 

16.  fecise  velet,  neve  in  poplicod  neve  in  |  pieivatod  neve  exstrad  urbem   * 

17.  sacra  quisquam  fecise  velet, — nisei  |  pr(aetorem)  urbanum  adieset  isqne 

18.  de  senatuoe  sententiad,  dum  ne  minus  ]  senatoribus  C  adesent,    uom  ea 

res  coeoleretur,  iousiset.    Censuere.- 

19.  Homines  pious  Y  oinvorsei  virei  atque  mulieres  sacra  ne  quisquam  | 

universi 

20.  fecise  velet,  neve  inter  ibei  virei  pious  duobns  mulieribus  pious  tri- 

21.  bos  I  arfoise  velent,  nisei  de  pr(aetoriB)  urbani  senatuosque  sententiad, 

22.  utei  saprad  |  scriptum  est 

28.  Haice  utei  in  coventionid  exdeioatis  ne  minus  trinum  |  noundinnm ; 

contione 

24.  senatuosque  sententiam  utei  scientes  esetis— eorum  |  sententia  ita  fuit : 

25.  Sei  quee  eeent,  quei  arvorsum  ead  fedsent,  quam  suprad  |  scriptum 

adversnm  ea 

26.  est,  eeis  rem  eaputilem  fodendam  oensuere— atque  utei  |  hoce  in 

27.  tabA'**™  ahenam  inccddexeti^  ita  senatns  aiquom  censoit ;  |  nteiqne  earn 

aequnm 


maim 
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28.  figier  ionbefttis  abei  facilamed  gnoscier  potisit ; — atK^ne  |  atei  ea  6a- 

29.  canalia,  sei  ^oa  sunt,  exstrad  qtiam  sei  quid  ibei  sacri  est  |  ita  utei 

suprad  scnptnm  est,  in  diebos  z .  quibus  vobis  tabelai  datai 
80.  emn^  |  faciatis  atei  dismota  sient — in  agro  Teurano." 

Tanriano 

We  notice  that  there  are  in  this  decree  no  doubled  consonants, 
no  ablatives  without  the  final  d  (except  the  two  last  words,  which 
are  probably  by  a  later  hand),  and  few  instances  of  ae  or  t  for  the 
older  at,  ei ;  ci  and  ou  stand  as  a  rule  for  oe,  u  ;  ques,  eeis^  for 
qui,  it.  On  the  other  hand  us  has  taken  the  place  of  o«  as  the 
termination  of  EomantiSy  Podumius^  &c,  and  generally  u  is  put 
instead  of  the  older  o.  The  peculiarities  of  Latin  syntax  are  here 
fully  developed,  and  the  language  has  become  what  we  call 
classical  At  this  point  literature  commences,  and  a  long  succes- 
sion of  authors  from  Plautus  onwards  carry  the  history  of  the 
language  to  its  completion;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
few  of  these  authors  wrote  in  what  was  really  the  speech  of  the 
people.  In  most  cases  a  literature  would  be  the  best  criterion  of 
a  lajiguage.  In  Latin  it  is  otherwise.  The  popular  speech  could 
never  have  risen  to  the  complexity  of  the  language  of  Cicero  and 
Sallust  This  was  an  artificial  tongue,  based  indeed  on  the 
colloquial  idiom,  but  admitting  many  elements  borrowed  from  the 
Greek.  If  we  compare  the  language  and  syntax  of  Plautus,  who 
was  a  genuine  popular  writer,  with  that  of  Cicero  in  his  more 
difficult  orations,  the  difference  will  at  once  be  felt.  And  after 
the  natural  development  of  classical  Latin  was  arrested  (as  it 
already  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus),  the  interval  between  the 
colloquial  and  literary  dialects  became  more  and  more  wide.  The 
speeches  of  Cicero  could  never  have  been  unintelligible  even  to 
the  lowest  section  of  the  city  crowd,  but  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  common  people  understood 
at  all  the  artificially  preserved  dialect  to  which  literature  still 
adhered.  Unfortunately  our  materials  for  tracing  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  spoken  language  are  scanty.  The  researches  of 
Mommsen,  Eitschl,  and  others,  have  added  considerably  to  their 
number.  And  from  these  we  see  that  the  old  language  of  the 
early  inscriptions  was  subjected  to  a  twofold  process  of  growth. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  expanded  into  the  literary  dialect  under  the 
hands  of  the  Graecising  aristocracy;  on  the  other,  it  ran  its  course 
as  a  popular  idiom,  little  affected  by  the  higher  culture  for  several 
centuries  untO,  after  the  decay  of  classical  Latin,  it  reappears  in 
the  fifth  century,  strikingly  reminding  us  in  many  points  of  the 
earliest  infancy  of  the  language.  The  lingua  plebeian  vftlgaris,  or 
rugUea^  corrupted  by  the  Gothic  invasions,  and  by  the  native 
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languages  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  which  it  only  partially 
supplanted,  became  eventually  distinguished  from  the  LingtM 
Lakna  (which  was  at  length  cultivated,  even  by  the  learned, 
only  in  writing,)  by  the  name  of  Lingua  Romano.  It  accord- 
ingly differed  in  different  countries.  The  purest  specimens  of  the 
old  lingua  Eomana  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of 
Sardinia  and  in  the  countiy  of  the  Grisons.  In  these  dialects 
many  of  the  most  ancient  formations  were  preserved,  which, 
repudiated  by  the  classical  Latin,  have  reappeared  in  the  Eomance 
languages,  bearing  testimony  to  the  inherent  vitality  of  native 
idiom,  even  when  left  to  work  out  its  own  development  unaided 
by  literature. 


APPENDIX. 

Examples  of  the  corrupted  dialect  of  the  fifth  and  f (Mowing 

centuries.^ 


1.  An  epitaph  of  the  fifth  century. 

omine       sap.    me  posuerit  .  Ana- 
hominem  super 

tema  *abeas   da  trecenti   decern  et 
habeas  de   trecentis 


"Hio  requiescit  in  pace  domna 

domina 


Bonoaaqnix  ann.  zxxzxz  et  Domo 
qnae  vizit  Domino 

Menna    qnixitannoB    .  .  .    Eabeat 
qui  vizit  annos         Habeat 

anatema     a  Jada  si  qnis  alteram 
anathema 


octo      patrjarche      qai      chanonea 
patriarchis  canones 

esposnenmt   et  da    s  ca      *Xpi 
exposaenmt  Sanctis  Cnristi 

qaataor  Eugvangelia" 
Evangeliis 

2.  An  instrument  written  in  Spain  under  the  government  of 
the  Moors  in  the  year  742,  a  fra^ent  of  which  is  taken  from 
LanrL  The  whole  is  given  by  P.  Du  Mesnil  in  his  work  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church. 


**  Non  &ciant   soas  missas  nisi 
portb  cerratis :  sin  peiter 

teratis  (minas)  pendant 

decern  pesantes  aigenti.   Monasterie 
nommoe  Monasteriae 


quae  sont  in  eo  mando  . 


faciant 
faciant 


Saiacenis  bona  acolhensa  sine  veza- 
vectigalia? 

tione   neqne   forcia:    vendant   sine 
vi 

pecho   tali  pacto  qnod  non  vadant 
tributo 

foras  de  nostras  terras." 
nostris  tenia 


^  From  Thompeon*8  Esaay  on  the  Sources  and  FomuUion  of  the  Latin 
Jdmgikage  ;  Hid,  of  Bamann  LitertUure  ;  EneydqpcBdia  Metropolitana. 


t^Mlfa*! 
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3.  The  following  is  the  oath  of  fealty  taken  by  Lewis,  King  of 
Gennany,  in  842  A^Bb 


"  Flro  Deo  amnr  et  pro  Christian 
Dei  amore  Christiaiio 

poble    et  noetro  coman     salvameni 
popnlo      nostra  commnni  salate 

dist         di    enavant       in  quant 
de  isto  die  in  postenxm    quantum 

Dis  saver  etpodir  me  dunat:  si 
Deu0  scire     posse      donet :  sic  (me) 

salverat  eo  cist  meon  fradre  Earlo 
servet     ei  isti  meo    fratri   Carolo 

et  in    adjndha    et  in  cadhuna 

adjumento  qualicunque 

cosa        si      cum  om        per 

caussa     sic    quomodo     homo    per 


dreit  son  fradra  salyar 

rectum   (sjore)  sao  firatri  salTare 

distino :  quid  il   mi       altre 
destino :  quodillemihi  exalten^iarte) 

si     fazet;   et  abludher        nnl 
sic  fadet ;       ab  Lothario  nullum 

plaid         nunquam  prendrai,    qui 
consilium  unquam    acdpiam,  quod 

meon   toI  cist   meon   fradre 

mea     yoluntate    isti    meo     fratri 

Earlo   in  damno     sit" 
Carolo        damnum 


CHAPTER  n 

On  thb  BsGiNNmos  of  Roman  LrrERATUBX. 

MoMXBSN  has  truly  remarked  that  the  culminating  point  o 
Roman  development  was  the  period  which  had  no  literature. 
Had  the  Roman  people  continued  to  move  in  the  same  lines  as 
thev  did  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  works  of  Greek 
genius,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  long  remained  without 
<t  literature.  Or  if  they  had  wrought  one  out  for  themselves,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  very  different  from  that  which  has 
eome  down  to  us.  As  it  is,  Roman  literature  forms  a  feature  in 
human  history  quite  without  a  parallel  We  see  a  nation  rich  in 
patriotic  feeling,  in  heroes  legendary  and  historical,  advancing 
step  by  step  to  the  fullest  solution  then  known  to  the  world  of 
the  great  problems  of  law  and  government,  and  finally  rising  by 
its  virtues  to  the  proud  position  of  mistress  of  the  nations,  which 
yet  had  never  found  nor,  appfiurently,  even  wanted,  any  intellectual 
expression  of  its  life  and  growth,  whether  in  the  poet's  inspired 
song  or  in  the  sober  narrative  of  the  historian. 

The  cause  of  this  striking  deficiency  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
original  characteristics  of  the  Latin  race.  The  Latin  character,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Greek,  was  eminently  practical  and 
unimaginative.  It  was  marked  by  good  sense,  not  by  luxuriant 
fancy  :  it  was  "natum  rebus  agendls.''  The  acute  intellect  of  the 
Romans,  directing  itself  from  the  first  to  questions  of  war  and 
political,  obtained  such  a  clear  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  legal 
and  political  rights  as,  united  with  an  unwavering  tenacity  of 
purpose,  made  tibem  able  to  administer  vnth  profound  intelligence 
their  vast  and  heterogeneous  empire.  But  in  the  meantime 
leifleetive  thought  had  received  no  impulse. 

The  stem  and  some^^hat  narrow  training  which  was  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  governing  class  necessarily  confined  their  minds  to 
the  haxd  realities  of  life.  Whatever  poetical  capacity  the  Romans 
may  once  have  had  was  thus  effectually  checked.  Those  aspira- 
tions after  an  ideal  beauty  which  most  sations  that  have  become 
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great  have  embodied  in  "  immortal  verse  " — if  they  ever  existed 
in  Home — faded  away  before  her  greatness  reached  its  meridian^ 
only  to  be  rekindled  into  a  shadowy  and  reflected  brightness 
when  Home  herself  had  begun  to  decay. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  powerfully  influences  literature  as  the 
national  religion.  Poetry,  with  which  in  all  ages  literature  begins, 
owes  its  impulse  to  the  creations  of  the  religious  imagination. 
Such  at  least  has  been  the  case  with  those  Aryan  races  who  have 
been  most  largely  endowed  with  the  poetical  gift  The  religion 
of  the  Eoman  differed  from  that  of  the  Greek  in  having  no  back- 
ground of  mythological  fiction.  For  him  there  was  no  Olympus 
with  its  half-human  denizens,  no  nymph-haimted  foimtain,  no 
deified  heroes,  no  lore  of  sacred  bard  to  raise  his  thoughts  into  the 
realm  of  the  ideal  His  religion  was  cold  and  f  ormaL  Consisting 
partly  of  minute  and  tedious  ceremonies,  partly  of  transparent 
allegories  whereby  the  abstractions  of  daily  Hfe  were  clothed  with 
the  names  of  gods,  it  possessed  no  power  over  his  inner  being. 
Conceptions  such  as  Sowing  (Satumus),  War  (Bellona),  Boundary 
(Terminus),  Faithfulness  (Fides),  much  as  they  mignt  influence 
the  moral  and  social  feelings,  could  not  be  expanded  into  material 
for  poetical  inventions.  And  these  and  similar  deities  were  the 
objects  of  his  deepest  reverence.  The  few  traces  that  remained  of 
the  ancient  nature-worship,  unrelated  to  one  another,  lost  their 
power  of  producing  mythology.  The  Capitoline  Jupiter  never 
stood  to  the  Komans  in  a  true  personal  relation.  Neither  Mars 
nor  Hercules  (who  were  genuine  Italian  gods)  was  to  Eome  what 
Apollo  was  to  Greece.  Whatever  poetic  sentiment  was  felt 
centred  rather  in  the  city  herself  than  in  the  deities  who  guarded 
her.  Eome  was  the  one  name  that  roused  enthusiasm ;  from  first 
to  last  she  was  the  true  Supreme  Deity,  and  her  material  aggran- 
disement was  the  never-exhausted  theme  of  literary,  as  it  had 
been  the  consistent  goal  of  practical,  eflbrt 

The  primitive  culture  of  Latium,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  about  it,  is  still  so  little  known,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  there  existed  elements  out  of  which  a  native  art  and 
literature  might  have  been  matured.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  authorities  that  such  elements  did  exist,  though  they 
never  bore  fruit  The  yearly  Eoman  festival  with  its  solemn 
dance,  ^  the  masquerades  in  the  popular  carnival,^  and  the  primi- 
tive litanies,  aflbrded  a  basis  for  poetical  growth  almost  identical 
with  that  which  boro  such  rich  fruit  in  Greece.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  dancing  formed  a  more  important  part  of  theae 

^  The  Ladi  Bomani,  as  they  were  afterwards  called.  '  Satua. 
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ceremonies  than  song.  This  must  originally  have  been  the  case  in 
Greece  also,  as  it  is  still  in  all  primitive  stages  of  culture.  But 
whereas  in  Greece  the  artistic  cultivation  of  the  body  preceded 
and  led  np  to  the  higher  conceptions  of  pure  art,  in  Kome  the 
neglect  of  the  former  may  have  had  some  influence  in  repressing 
the  existence  of  the  latter. 

If  the  Eomans  had  the  germ  of  dramatic  art  in  their  yearly 
festivals,  they  had  the  germ  of  the  epos  in  their  lays  upon  distin- 
guished warriors.  But  the  heroic  ballad  never  assumed  the  lofty 
proportions  of  its  sister  in  Greece.  Given  up  to  women  and  boys 
it  abdicated  its  claim  to  widespread  influence,  and  remained  as  it 
had  began,  strictly  ''gentile."  The  theory  that  in  a  complete 
state  place  should  be  found  for  the  thinker  and  the  poet  as  well 
as  for  the  warrior  and  legislator,  was  unknown  to  ancient  Home. 
Her  whole  development  was  based  on  the  negation  of  this  theory. 
It  was  only  when  she  could  no  longer  enforce  her  own  ideal  that 
she  admitted  under  the  strongest  protest  the  dignity  of  the  intel- 
lectual calling.  This  will  partly  account  for  her  singular  indifier- 
ence  to  historical  study.  With  many  qualifications  for  founding 
a  great  and  original  historical  school,  with  continuous  written 
records  from  an  early  date,  with  that  personal  experience  of  afiairs 
without  which  the  highest  form  of  history  cannot  be  written,  the 
Eomans  yet  allowed  the  golden  opportunity  to  pass  unused,  and 
at  last  accepted  a  false  conception  of  history  from  the  contem- 
porary Greeks,  which  irreparably  injured  the  value  of  their  greatest 
historical  moniunents.  Had  it  been  customary  for  the  sober- 
minded  men  who  contributed  to  make  Eoman  history  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  to  leave  simple  commentaries  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  after  generations,  the  result  would  have  been  of  incalcul- 
able value.  For  that  such  men  were  well  qualified  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  facts  is  beyond  doubt  But  the  exclusive 
importance  attached  to  active  life  made  them  indiflerent  to  such 
memoiials,  and  they  were  content  with  the  barren  and  meagre 
notices  of  the  pontifical  annals  and  the  yearly  registers  of  magis- 
trates in  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter. 

These  chronicles  and  registers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hymns, 
lawB,^  and  formulas  of  various  kinds  on  the  other,  formed  the  only.   . 
written  literature  existing  in  the  times  before  the  Punic  wars.1/ 
Besides  these,  there  were  a  few  speeches,  such  as  that  of  Ap. 
Claudins  Caecus  (280  B.a)  against  Pyrrhus,  published,  and  it  is 

'  The  eaily  laws  were  called  ''cannina,'*  a  term  applied  to  any  set  form 
of  woida.  Lit.  i.  26,  Lex  horrendi  earminii.  The  theory  that  all  laws  were 
in  the  Satamian  rhythm  ia  not  by  any  means  probable. 
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probable  that  the  funeral  orations  of  the  great  femilies  were  trans- 
mitted either  orally  or  in  writing  from  one  generation  to  another, 
so  as  to  serve  both  as  materials  for  history  and  models  of  style. 

Much  importance  has  been  assigned  by  Niebuhr  and  others  to 
the  ballad  literature  that  clustered  round  the  great  names  of 
Eoman  history.  It  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  body  of  national 
poetry,  the  complete  loss  of  which  is  explained  by  the  success  of 
the  anti-national  school  of  Ennius  which  superseded  it  The  sub- 
jects of  this  poetry  were  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  old  Home, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  republic  and  the  struggles  between  the 
orders  were  faithfully  reflected  in  it  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Aneieni 
Home  are  a  brilliant  reconstruction  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  spirit  of  this  early  literature.  It  was  written,  its  supporters 
contend,  in  the  native  Satumian,  and,  while  strongly  leavened  with 
Greek  ideas,  was  in  no  way  copied  from  Greek  models.  It  was 
not  committed  to  writing,  but  lived  in  the  memory  of  the  people, 
and  may  still  be  found  embedded  in  the  beautiful  legends  which 
adorn  the  earlier  books  of  Livy.  Some  idea  of  its  scope  may  be 
'  formed  from  the  fragments  that  remain  of  Naevius,  who  was  the 
V/  last  of  the  old  bards,  and  bewailed  at  his  own  death  the  extinction 
of  Eoman  poetry.  Select  lays  were  sung  at  banquets  either  by 
youths  of  noble  blood,  or  by  the  family  bard ;  and  if  we  possessed 
these  lays,  we  should  probably  find  in  them  a  fresher  and  more 
genuine  inspiration  than  in  all  the  literature  which  followed. 

This  hypothesis  of  an  early  Eoman  epos  analogous  to  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  preserved  in  a  less  coherent  shape,  has  met  with  a  cloee 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  scholars,  but  is  almost  universally 
regarded  as  "  not  proven."  The  scanty  and  obscure  notices  of  the 
early  poetry  by  no  means  warrant  our  drawing  so  wide  an  infer- 
ence as  the  Niebuhrian  theory  demands.^  All  they  prove  is  that 
the  Eoman  aristocracy,  like  that  of  all  other  warlike  peoples^ 
listened  to  the  praises  of  their  class  recited  by  minstrels  during 
their  banquets  or  festive  assemblies.  But  so  far  from  the  minstrel 
being  held  in  honour  as  in  Greece  and  among  the  Scandinavian 
tribes,  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  was  in  bad  repute,  being  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  a  vagabond.^    Furthermore,  if  tibese 

^  The  passages  on  which  this  theory  was  founded  are  chiefly  the  following: — 
"  Cic,  Brut,  XIX.  utinam  ertarent  ilia  carmina,  quae  multis  saeculis  ante  soam 
aetatem  in  epulis  esse  cantitata  a  singulis  convlvis  de  clarorum  viromm  laa- 
dibus  in  Originibus  scriptum  reliquit  Cato."  Cf.  Tuac  i.  2,  8,  and  It.  2, 8.f. 
Varro,  as  quoted  by  Non,  says:  "  In  conviviis  pueri  modesti  ut  cantarent 
carmina  antiqua,  in  quibus  laudes  erant  maionim,  et  assa  voce  et  cum  tibi- 
cine."    Horace  alludes  to  the  custom,  Od,  iv.  15,  27,  aqq, 

2  Poeticae  arti  honoa  non  erat :  si  qui  in  ea  re  studebat,  ant  aeae  ad  oon- 
vivia  adplicabat,  graasator  vocabatur.— €^  ap.  AtU  Oelk  N.A.  :d.  2,  5. 
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kys  liad  poeoessed  anj  merit,  they  wonld  hardlj  have  sank  into 
each  o(»nplete  oblivion  among  a  people  so  conservatiye  of  all  that^ 
was  aneientw .  In  the  time  of  Horace  Naevius  was  as  well  known^  as 
if  he  had  been  a  modem ;  if,  therefore,  he  was  merely  one,  though 
the  most  iUnstrions,  of  a  long  series  of  bards,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  his  predecessors  should  have  been  absolutely  unknown.  Cicero, 
indeed,  regrets  the  loss  of  these  rude  lays ;  but  it  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  antiquarian  and  a  patriot  that  he  speaks,  and  not  of  an 
appraiser  of  literary  merit  The  really  imaginative  and  poetical 
halo  which  invests  tiie  early  legends  of  Eome  must  not  be  attributed 
to  individual  genius,  but  partly  to  patriotic  impulse  working  among 
a  people  for  whom  their  city  and  her  faithful  defenders  supplied 
the  one  material  for  thought,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  though  we  know 
not  in  what  degree,  to  early  contact  with  the  legends  and  culture 
of  Greece.  The  epitaphs  of  the  first  two  Scipios  are  a  good  cri- 
terion of  the  state  of  literary  acquirement  at  the  time.  They  are 
apparently  uninfluenced  by  Greek  models,  and  certainly  do  not 
present  a  high  standard  either  of  poetical  thought  or  expression. 

The  fact,  also^  that  the  Komans  possessed  no  native  term  for  a 
poet  18  highly  significant  Poeta,  which  we  find  as  early  as  Nae- 
vius,^ is  Greek ;  and  votes,  which  Zeuss '  traces  to  a  Celtic  root, 
meant  originally  "  soothsayer,"  not "  poet  ''^  Only  in  the  Augustan 
period  does  it  come  into  prominence  as  the  nobler  term,  denoting 
that  inspiration  which  is  the  gift  of  heaven  and  forms  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  geniua^  The  names  current  among  the  ancient  Komans, 
lihrariut,  seriba,  were  of  a  far  less  complimentary  nature,  and 
referred  merely  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  art^  These  con- 
siderations all  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  point  from 
which  to  date  the  b^;inning  of  Eoman  literature  is  that  assigned  by 
Horace,'  viz.  ttie  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
want.  It  was  then  that  the  Eomans  first  had  leisure  to  contem- 
plate the  marvellous  results  of  Greek  culture,  revealed  to  them  by 
the  capture  of  Tarentum  (272  B.G.),  and  still  more  conspicuously 
by  the  annexation  of  Sicily  in  the  war  with  Carthage.  In  Sicily, 
even  more  than  in  Magna  Graecia,  poetry  and  the  arts  had  a  splen- 
did and  enduring  life.  The  long  Ime  ofphilosophers,  dramatists, 
and  historians  was  hardly  yet  extinct  Tneocritus  was  still  teach- 
ing his  countrymen  the  new  poetry  of  rustic  life,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  came  to  reside  at  Rome, 

*  In  his  epitspH.  '  See  Homibseii  Hist  i.  p.  240. 

*  It  I^A^term  of  eenfenftit  iii  tinaitxs,  "quoaolim  Fawni  voOesque  ecfiM 

*  Yiig.  EeL  iz.  84.  •  Fest  p.  888%  21 

*  Ep.  a.  1,  162. 
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and  imported  their  arts  and  cultivation ;  and  from  this  period  the 
history  of  Koman  poetry  assumes  a  regular  and  connected  form.^ 

Besides  the  scanty  traces  of  written  memorials,  there  were 
various  elements  in  Boman  civilisation  which  received  a  speedy 
development  in  the  direction  of  literature  and  science  as  soon  as 
Greek  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  them.  These  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  rudimentary  dramatic  perfor- 
mances, public  speaking  in  the  senate  and  forum,  and  the  study 
of  jurisprudence. 

The  capacity  of  the  Italian  nations  for  the  drama  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  three  kinds  of  dramatic  composition  were  cultivated 
in  Home,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  semi-<lramatic  Fescenninae,  we 
shall  complete  the  list  of  that  department  of  literature.  This  very 
primitive  type  of  song  took  its  rise  in  Etruria ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  Fescennium,  an  Etrurian  town,  though  others  connect  it  with 
fcuicinumy  as  if  originally  it  were  an  attempt  to  avert  the  evil 
eye.^  Horace  traces  the  history  of  this  rude  banter  from  its  source 
in  the  harvest  field  to  its  city  developments  of  slander  and  abuse,' 
which  needed  the  restraint  of  the  law.  Livy,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
rise  of  Boman  drama,^  alludes  to  these  verses  as  altogether  un- 
polished, and  for  the  most  part  extemporaneous.  He  agrees  with 
Horace  in  describing  them  as  taking  the  form  of  dialogue  {aUemis)^ 
but  his  account  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  In  process  of  time  the 
Fescennines  seem  to  have  modified  both  their  form  and  character. 
From  being  in  alternate  strains,  they  admitted  a  treatment  as  if 
uttered  by  a  single  speaker, — so  at  least  we  should  infer  from  Ma- 
crobius's  notice  of  the  Fescennines  sent  by  Augustus  toPoUio,*  which 
were  either  lines  of  extempore  raillery,  or  short  biting  epigrams, 
like  that  of  Catullus  on  Vatinius,*  owing  their  title  to  the  name 
solely  to  the  pungency  of  their  contents.  In  a  general  way  they 
were  restricted  to  weddings,  and  we  have  in  the  firat  EpitJtalamium 
of  CatuUus,^  and  some  poems  by  Claudian,  highly-refined  specimens 

*  It  has  been  argued  from  a  passage  in  Livy  (ix.  86),  "  Rabeo  andUrrti 
vulgo  turn  Homanoa  puetva,  sieut  nunc  Oraecia,  ita  Etntseis  Uteris  erudiri 
aolUoa,**  that  literature  at  Kome  must  be  dated  from  the  final  conquest  of 
Etruria  (294  B.O.)  ;  but  the  Romans  had  louff  before  this  date  been  familiar 
with  Etruscan  literature,  such  as  it  was.  We  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  they  borrowed  anything  except  the  art  of  divination,  and  similar  studies. 
Neither  history  nor  dramatic  poetry  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans. 

*  Others,  a^in,  exDlain/oaciwum  as=0oXArfs,  and  regard  the  songs  as  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  reproductive  power  in  nature.  This  seems 
alien  from  the  Italian  system  of  worship,  though  likely  enough  to  have 
existed  in  Etruria.  If  it  ever  had  this  character,  it  must  have  lost  it  before 
its  introduction  into  Kome. 

;  Ep.  ii.  I,  139,  m-  *  yu.  2.  •  Macr.  S.  iL  4,  21. 

*  C.  111.  ^  C.  Ixi 
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of  this  class  of  composition.  The  Fescennines  owed  their  popular- 
ity to  the  light-hearted  temper  of  the  old  Italians,  and  to  a  readi- 
ness at  repartee  which  is  still  conspicuous  at  the  present  day  in 
many  parts  of  Italy. 

With  more  of  the  dramaljic  element  than  the  Eescennines,  the 
Saiurae  appear  to  have  early  foimd  a  footing  in  Home,  though 
their  history  is  difficult  to  trace.  We  gather  from  Livy^  that  they 
were  acted  on  the  stage  as  early  as  359  B.a  Before  this  the 
boards  had  been  occupied  by  Etruscan  dancers,  and  possibly,  though 
not  certainly,  by  improvisers  of  Fescennine  buffooneries ;  but  soon 
after  this  date  Saiurae  were  performed  by  one  or  more  actors  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  flute.  The  actors,  it  appears,  sang  as  well 
as  gesticulated,  until  the  time  of  Livius,  who  set  apart  a  singer  for 
the  interludes,  while  he  himself  only  used  his  voice  in  the  dialogue. 
The  unrestrained  and  merry  character  of  the  Saturae  fitted  them  for 
the  after-pieces,  which  broke  up  the  day's  proceedings  (exodium)  ; 
but  in  later  times,  when  tragedies  were  performed,  this  position 
was  generally  taken  by  the  A  tellana  or  the  Mime,  The  name  Satura 
(or  Satira)  is  from  lanx  satura^  the  medley  or  hodge-podge,  "  quae 
referta  variis  multisque  primitiis  in  sacro  apud  priscos  diis  infere- 
batur."  Mommsen  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  "  masque  of  the 
full  men  "  (saiurt),  enacted  at  a  popular  festival,  while  others  have 
connected  it  with  the  Greek  Satyric  Drama.  In  its  dramatic  form 
it  disappears  early  from  history,  and  assumes  with  Ennius  a  dif- 
ferent character,  which  has  climg  to  it  ever  since. 

Besides  these  we  have  to  notice  the  Mime  and  the  Atellanae. 
The  former  corresponds  roughly  with  our  farce,  though  the  panto- 
mimic element  is  also  present,  and  in  the  most  recent  period 
gained  the  ascendancy.  Its  true  Latin  name  is  Planipes  (so 
Juvenal  Planipedes  audit  Fahios^)  in  allusion  to  the  actor's 
entering  the  stage  barefoot,  no  doubt  for  the  better  exhibition  of 
his  agility.  Mimes  must  have  existed  from  very  remote  times  in 
Italy,  but  they  did  not  come  into  prominence  until  the  later  days 
of  tiie  Bepublic,  when  Laberius  and  Syrus  cultivated  them  with 
marked  success.  We  therefore  defer  noticing  them  until  our 
account  of  that  period. 

There  still  remain  the  fahulaje  Atellanae,  so  called  from  Atella, 
an  Oscan  town  of  Campania,  and  often  mentioned  as  Osci  Ludi, 
These  were  more  honourable  than  the  other  kinds,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  performed  by  the  young  nobles,  wearing  masks,  and 
giving  the  reins  to  their  power  of  improvisation.  Teuffel 
(L  L  §  9)  considers  the  subjects  to  have  been  "  comic  descrip- 

^  Xoe.  cit,  s  JuY.  yiii  191. 
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tioDB  of  life  in  email  towii%  in  which,  the  chief  personages 
gradually  assumed  a  fixed  character."  In  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  Le.  before  the  time  of  a  written  literature, 
they  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  free-bom  citizens,  and,  to 
use  Livy's  expression,  were  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  by  pro- 
fessional actors.  But  this  hindered  their  progress,  and  it  was 
not  until  several  centuries  after  their  introduction,  viz.,  in  the 
time  of  Sulla,  that  they  received  literary  treatanent  They 
adopted  the  dialect  of  the  common  people,  and  were  more  or  less 
popular  in  their  character.  More  details  will  be  given  when  we 
examine  them  in  their  completer  form.  All  such  parts  of  these 
early  scenic  entertainments  as  were  not  mere  conversation  or 
ibaldry,  were  probably  composed  in  the  Satumian  metre. 

This  ancient  rhythm,  the  only  one  indigenous  to  Italy,  presents 
some  points  worthy  of  discussion.  The  original  application  of 
the  name  is  not  agreed  upon.  Thompson  says,  '^The  term 
Satumius  seems  to  have  possessed  two  distinct  applications.  In 
both  of  these,  however,  it  simply  meant  ^  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Saturn,'  and,  like  the  Greek  'Gyuytos,  was  a  kind  of  proverbial 
expressiqu  for  something  antiquated.  Hence  (1)  the  rude 
rhythmical  effusions,  which  contained  the  early  Eoman  story, 
might  be  caUed  S^umian.  not  with  teference  to  their  metriii 
law,  but  to  their  antiquity ;  and  (2)  the  term  ScUuniitis  was  also 
applied  to  a  definite  measure  on  the  principles  of  Greek  prosody, 
though  rudely  and  loosely  moulded — the  measure  employed  by 
Naevius,  which  soon  became  antiguated^  when  Ennius  introduced 
the  hexameter — ^and  which  is  the  metnim  Satumvum  recognised 
by  the  grammarians."^  Whether  this  measure  was  of  Italian 
origin,  as  Niebuhr  and  Macaulay  think,  or  was  introduced  from 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  it  never  attained  to  anything  like  Greek 
strictness  of  metrical  rules.  To  scan  a  line  of  Livius  or  l^aevius, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  since 
there  was  not  the  same  constancy  of  usage  with  regard  to  quantity 
as  prevailed  after  Ennius,  and  the  relative  prominence  of  syllables 
was  determined  by  accent,  either  natural  or  metricaL  By  natural 
accent  is  meant  the  higher  or  lower  pitch  of  the  voice,  which  rests 
on  a  particular  syllable  of  each  word  e.g.  lAicius;  by  metrical 
accent  the  ictm  or  beat  of  the  verse,  which  in  the  Greek  rhythms 
implies  a  long  quantity^  but  in  the  Satumian  measure  has  nothing 
to  do  with  quantity.  The  principle  underlying  the  stmcture  of  the 
measure  is  as  follows.     It  is  a  succession  of  trochaic  beats,  six  in 

^  Some  have  imagined  that,  as  Satumia  tellua  is  used  for  Italy,  so 
Satumius  numerus  may  simply  mean  the  native  or  Italian  rhyllmi. 
Bcntley  (£p.  Phal.  zi.)  shows  that  it  is  known  to  the  Greeks. 
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ftU,  pieceded  by  a  single  BjUaUei  as  in  tih6  instance  quoted  by 
MacanlaT : 

**The  I  qoa^  was  in  hist  chimhnr  eAting  br^ad  and  h^ney.** 

80  in  the  Bdpionic  epitaph, 

«'  Qui  I  b&B  si  in  Idnga  licuis^t  tibi  litier  yfta.*' 

These  are,  doubtless,  the  purest  f  oim  of  the  measure.  In  these 
there  is  no  bieak,  but  an  even  continuous  flow  of  trochaic  rhythm. 
Bat  even  in  the  earliest  examples  of  Satumians  there  is  a  very 
stzong  tendency  to  form  a  break  by  making  the  third  trochaic 
beat  close  a  word,  e.g, 

''Cor  I  neliiiB  LuoiuB (|  Scipid  Barbdtns,^ 

and  this  structure  prevailed,  so  that  in  the  fragments  of  Livius 
and  Naevius  by  far  the  greater  number  exhibit  it 

When  Greek  patterns  of  versification  were  introduced,  the 
Satumian  rhythm  seems  to  have  received  a  different  explanation. 
It  was  considered  as  a  compound  of  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
systems.  It  might  be  described  as  an  iambic  hepthemimer 
foUowed  by  a  trochaic  dimeter  brachycatdlectic.  The  latter 
portion  was  preserved  with  something  like  regularity,  but  the 
former  admitted  many  variations.  The  best  example  of  this 
Graedsed  metre  is  the  celebrated  line — 

*<Dabimt  malum  Metelli  |  Naevio  poetae." 

If,  however,  we  look  into  the  existing  fragments  of  Naevius 
and  livius,  and  compare  them  with  the  Scipionic  epitaphs,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rhythm ; 
that  whatever  theory  grammarians  might  adopt  to  explain  it,  the 
measure  of  these  poets  is  the  genuine  trochaic  beat,  so  natural  to 
a  i«imitive  people,^  and  only  so  far  elaborated  as  to  have  in  most 
cases  a  pause  after  the  first  half  of  the  line.  The  idea  that  the 
metre  had  prosodiacal  laws,  which,  nevertheless,  its  greatest 
masters  habitually  violated,^  is  one  that  would  never  have  been 
maintained  had  not  the  desire  to  systematise  all  Latin  prosody  on 

^  The  name  rpoxatosf  "  the  mnning  metre,**  snflSciently  indicates  its 
applkability  to  early  recitations,  in  which  the  rapidity  of  the  singer's 
movenents  mm  easential  to  the  desired  effect. 

*  Attilius  FortnnatiaBiia,  De  Doctr,  Metr.  zzvi.  Spengel  (quoted  Teoff. 
Bom.  Lit  §  58,  8)  assomes  &e  following  laws  of  Satumian  metre: — '*  (1)  The 
Satomian  Une  is  asynartetic ;  (2)  in  no  line  is  it  possible  to  omit  more  than 
one  tkesiSf  and  then  only  the  last  but  one,  generally  in  the  second  half  of  the 
line;  (8)  the  caesura  must  never  be  neglected,  and  falls  after  the  fourth 
tkuiM  or  the  third  artia  (this  rule,  however,  is  by  no  means  universally 
observed);  (4)  hiatus  is  often  permitted ;  (5)  the  cargia  may  be  solved,  and 
the  thesis  replaced  by  pyrrhics  or  long  syllables.  ** 
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a  Greek  basis  prevailed  almost  universally.  The  true  theory  of 
early  Latin  scansion  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  labouis 
of  Eitschl  in  regard  to  Plautus.  This  great  scholar  shows  that, 
whereas  after  Ennius  classic  poetry  was  based  on  quantity  alone, 
before  him  accent  had  at  least  as  important  a  place ;  and,  indeed, 
that  in  the  determination  of  quantity,  the  main  results  in  many 
cases  were  produced  by  the  influence  oif  accent 

Accent  (Gr.  irpoa-tfSia)  implied  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
accented  syllable  was  on  a  higher  or  lower  note  than  the  rest  of 
the  word.  It  was  therefore  a  musical,  not  a  quantitative  symbol 
The  rules  for  its  position  are  briefly  as  follows.  No  words  but 
monosyllables  or  contracted  forms  have  the  accent  on  the  last ; 
dissyllables  are  therefore  always  accented  on  the  first,  and  poly- 
syllables on  the  first  or  second,  according  as  the  penultimate  is 
short  or  long,  Ludv^y  cecidi.  At  the  same  time,  old  Latin  was 
burdened  with  a  vast  number  of  suffixes  with  a  long  final  voweL 
The  result  of  the  non-accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  was  a  con- 
tinual tendency  to  slur  over  and  so  shorten  these  suffixes.  And 
this  tendency  was  carried  in  later  times  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  quantity  of  all  final  vowels  after  a  short  syllable  bearing 
the  accent  indifferent  There  were  therefore  two  opposing  con- 
siderations which  met  the  poet  in  his  capacity  of  versifier.  There 
was  the  desire  to  retain  the  accent  of  every-day  life,  and  so  make 
his  language  easy  and  natural,  and  the  desire  to  conform  to  the 
true  quantity,  and  so  make  it  strictly  correct  In  the  early  poets 
this  struggle  of  opposing  principles  is  clearly  seen.  Many 
apparent  anomalies  in  versification  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
accent  over-riding  quantity,  and  many  again  to  the  preservation  of 
the  original  quantity  in  spite  of  the  accent  Ennius  harmonised 
with  great  skill  the  claims  of  both,  doing  littie  more  violence  to 
the  natural  accent  in  Ids  elaborate  system  of  quantity  than  was  done 
by  the  Satumian  and  comic  poets  with  their  fluctuating  usage.^ 

To  apply  these  results  to  the  Saturnian  verses  ex^nt,  let  us 
select  a  few  examples : 

"Gnaiv6d  patr^  progn&tus  |  f6rtis  vir  sapi^nsque." 

patre  or  paired  retains  its  length  by  position,  t.e.  its  metrical 
accent,  against  the  natural  accent  pdtre.  In  the  case  of  syllables 
on  which  the  ictus  does  not  fall  the  quantity  and  accent  are 
indifferent  They  are  always  counted  as  shortj  two  syllables  may 
stand  instead  of  one — 

per  liquiduin  mire  siicULntes  |  dftem  T^xdnmt 


^  The  reader  will  find  this  question  discussed  in  Wagner's  AultUaria; 
where  references  are  given  to  the  original  German  authorities. 
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or  the  Qnaocented  syllable  may  be  altogether  omitted,  as  in  the 
seomd  half  of  the  line — 

••  dftem  T^xArant" 
In  a  line  of  Naevios — 

**  Bonciis  atqu6  Purpiirens  |  (Uii  terras." 

we  haye  in  Purpureua  an  instance  of  accent  dominating  over 
quantity.  But  the  first  two  words,  in  which  the  ictvs  is  at 
variance  with  both  accent  and  quantity,  show  the  loose  character 
of  the  metre.  An  interesting  table  is  given  by  Corssen  proving 
that  the  variance  between  natural  and  metrical  accent  is  greater 
in  the  Satumian  verses  than  in  any  others,  and  in  Plautus  than 
in  subeequent  poets,  and  in  iambics  than  in  trochaics.^  We 
should  infer  from  these  facts  (1)  that  the  trochaic  metre  was  the 
one  most  naturally  suited  to  the  Latin  language;  (2)  that  the 
progress  in  uniting  quantity  and  accent,  which  went  on  in  spite 
of  the  great  inferiority  of  the  poets,  proves  that  the  early  poets 
did  not  understand  the  conditions  of  the  problem  which  they  set 
before  them.  To  follow  out  this  subject  into  detail  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  The  main  point  that  concerns  our  present  purpose 
is,  that  the  great  want  of  skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Satumian  verse  ^  shows  the  Eomans  to  have  been  mere  novices  in 
the  art  of  poetical  composition. 

The  Romans,  as  a  people,  possessed  a  peculiar  talent  for  public 
speaking.     Their  active  interest  in  political  life,  their  youthful 

^  Dactylic  poetry  is  not  here  included,  as  its  progress  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. In  this  metre  we  observe:  (1)  That  when  a  dactyl  or  spondee  ends 
a  word,  the  natural  and  metrical  accents  coincide  ;  e.g. — &nfinia,  sHrit  mihif 
pronkmpujU.  Hence  the  fondness  for  such  easy  and  natural  endings  as 
ciatid4miur  Hmina  ndcte,  common  in  all  writers  down  to  Manilius.  (2)  That 
the  cesura  is  opposed  to  the  accent,  e.g. — drma  vinimque  odnd  \  Troiai  I 
qui.  These  anti-accentual  rhythms  are  continually  found  in  Virgil,  Ovia, 
kc  from  a  fondness  for  caisura,  where  the  older  writers  have  qui  Trolae,  and 
the  like.  (3)  That  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  any  collision  between  ictus 
and  accent,  e.g. — scilicet  dmnibus  ist  Itibor  impendindus  et  &mn€s :  inveUrdscit 
tt  Qftqro  in  corde  aenetcit^  &c.  But  the  rarity  of  such  lines  after  Lucretius 
shows  that  they  do  not  conform  to  the  genius  of  the  language.  The  corres- 
pondence thus  lost  b^  improved  caesura  is  partially  re-established  by  more 
careful  elision.  Elision  is  used  by  Yirgil  to  make  the  verse  run  smoothly 
without  violating  the  natural  pronunciation  of  the  words ;  e.g. — m&nstrum 
horrindum  inf&mie  ;  but  this  is  only  in  the  Aeneid.  Such  simple  means  of 
gaining  this  end  as  the  Lucretian  Hve  voltiptas  ist^  immortdli  a^nt,  are  alto- 
gether avoided  by  him.  On  the  whole,  however,  among  the  Dactylic  poets, 
from  Enniiis  to  Juvenal,  the  balance  between  natural  and  metrical  accent 
nmained  nncbanged. 

*  Most  of  the  verses  extant  in  this  metre  will  be  found  in  Wordsworth's 
FragmenU  amd  Spedmena  of  Early  Lcuin, 
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traming  and  tlie  necessity  of  managing  their  own  affairs  at  an 
age  which  in  most  coimtries  would  be  wholly  engrossed  with 
boyish  sports,  all  combined  to  make  readiness  of  speech  an  almost 
universal  acquirement.    The  weighty  earnestness  (gravitas)  peculiar 
to  the  national  character  was  nowhere  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played than  in  the  impassioned  and  yet  strictly  practical  discussions 
of  the  senate.     Taught  as  boys  to  follow  at  their  father's  side, 
whether  in  the  forum,  at  the  law  courts,  in  the  senate  at  a  great 
debate,  or  at  home  among  his  agricultural  duties,  they  gained  at 
an  early  age  an  insight  into  public  business  and  a  patient  aptitude 
for  work,  combined  with  a  power  of  manly  and  natural  eloquence, 
which  nothing  but  such  daily  familiarity  could  have  bestowed. 
In  the  earlier  centuries  of  Eome  the  power  of  speaking  was 
acquired  solely  by  practice^     Eloquence  was  not  reduced  to  the 
rules   of  an   art,  far  less  studied  through  manuals  of  rhetoric 
Tfie  celebrated  speech  of  Appius  Claudius  when,  blind,  aged,  and 
infirm,  he  was  borne  in  a  litter  to  the  senate-house,  and  by  his 
burning  words  shamed  the  wavering  fathers  into   an   attitude 
worthy  of  their  coimtry,  was  the  greatest  memorial  of  this  un- 
studied native  eloquence.     When  Greek  letters  were  introduced, 
oratory,  like  everything  else,  was  profoundly  influenced  by  them ; 
and  although  it  never,  during  the  republican  period,   lost  its 
national  character,  yet  too  much  of  mere  display  was  undoubtedly 
mixed  up  with  it,  and  the   severe   self-restraint  of  the  native 
school  disappeared,  or  was  caricatured  by  antiquarian  imitators. 
The  great  nurse  of  Roman  eloquence  was  Freedom ;  when  that 
was  lost,  eloquence  sank,  and  while  that  existed,  the  mere  lack 
of  technical  dexterity  cannot  have  greatly  abated  from  the  real 
power  of  the  speakers. 

The  subject  which  the  Eomans  wrought  out  for  themselves 
with  tiie  least  assistance  from  Greek  thought,  was  Jurisprudence. 
In  this  they  surpassed  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  all  nations 
ancient  and  modem.  From  the  early  formulae,  mostly  of  a  religious 
character,  which  existed  in  the  regal  period,  until  the  publication 
of  the  Decemviral  code,  conservatism  and  progress  went  hand  in 
hand.1  After  that  epoch  elementary  legal  knowledge  began  to 
be  diffused,  though  the  interpretation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians.  But  the  limitation  of 
the  judicial  power  by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  code,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  magistrate  to  decide  according  to  the  written 
letter,  naturally  encouraged  a  keen  study  of  the  sources  which 

\^^  ^**^  ®*®*y  ^^  *^  subject  ifi  to  be  found  in  Wordsworth's  FrcumeiUi 
p.  580,  sqq.  ^' 
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in  later  tdmee  expanded  into  tlie  splendid  developments  of 
Bonum  legal  science.  The  first  institution  of  the  table  of 
ie^  aetiones,  attributed  to  Appius  Claudius  (304  B.C.),  muet  be 
considered  aa  the  commencement  of  judicial  knowledge  proper. 
The  regpotua  prudenltum,  at  the  giving  of  which  youngur  men 
were  present  as  listenera,  must  have  contributed  to  form  a  li^ 
habit  of  thought  among  the  citizenB,  and  prepared  a  vast  moss 
of  material  for  the  labouis  of  the  philosophic  jurists  of  a  later 
ag& 

Bat  inaemnch  as  neither  speeches  nor  l^al  decisioue  were  gene- 
rally committed  to  writing,  except  in  the  bare  form  of  registers, 
we  do  not  find  that  there  waa  any  growth  of  regulai*  prose  com- 
position. The  rule  that  prose  is  posterior  to  poetry  holds  good  in 
Home,  in  spite  of  the  eesontially  prosaic  chaiactei  of  the  peopla 
It  has  been  already  said  Uiat  religious,  legal,  and  other  f  ormulie  w^re 
arranged  in  rhythmical  fashion,  so  as  be  known  by  the  name  of 
tarmifta.  And  conformably  to  thb  we  see  that  tbe  earliest  com- 
posers of  history,  who  are  in  point  of  time  the  firat  pioso  writers 
of  £ome,  did  not  writo  in  Latin  at  all,  but  in  Greek.  The  history 
of  Latin  prose  begins  witb  Cato.  He  gave  it  that  peculiar 
coloniing  which  it  never  afterwards  entirely  losL  Having  now 
completed  our  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  earliest  writers  whose  names  or  works 
have  come  down  to  u& 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  Introduction  of- Greek  Literature-^Livius  and 

Nabvius  (240-204  B.a). 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realise  the  effect  produced  on  the  Eomans 
by  their  first  acquaintance  with  Greek  civilisation.  The  debt 
incurred  by  English  theology,  philosophy,  and  music,  to  G^nnany, 
offers  but  a  faint  parallel  If  we  add  to  this  our  obligations 
to  Italy  for  painting  and  sculpture,  to  France  for  matlie- 
matical  science,  popular  comedy,  and  the  culture  of  the  saton^ 
to  the  Jews  for  finance,  and  to  other  nations  for  those  town 
amusements  which  we  are  so  slow  to  invent  for  ourselves,  we 
shall  still  not  have  exhausted  or  even  adequately  illustrated  the 
multifarious  influences  shed  on  every  department  of  Koman 
life  by  the  newly  transplanted  genius  of  Hellas.  It  was  not  that 
she  merely  lent  an  impulse  or  gave  a  direction  to  elements  already 
existing.  She  did  this;  but  she  did  far  more.  She  kindled 
into  life  by  her  fruitful  contact  a  literature  in  prose  and  verse 
which  flourished  for  centuries.  She  completely  undermined 
the  general  belief  in  the  state  religion,  substituting  for  it  the 
fair  creations  of  her  finer  fancy,  or  when  she  did  not  substitute, 
blending  the  two  faiths  together  with  sympathetic  skill;  she 
entwined  herself  round  the  earliest  legends  of  Italy,  and  so 
moulded  the  historical  aspirations  of  Rome  that  the  great  patrician 
came  to  pride  himself  on  his  own  ancestral  connection  with  Greece, 
and  the  descent  of  his  founder  from  the  race  whom  Greece  had 
conquered.  Her  philosophers  ruled  the  speculations,  as  her  artists 
determined  the  aesthetics,  of  all  Roman  amateurs.  Her  physicians 
held  for  centuries  the  exclusive  practice  of  scientific  medicine ; 
while  in  music,  singing,  dancing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lighter  or 
less  reputable  arts  of  ingratiation,  her  professors  had  no  rivals. 
The  great  field  of  education,  after  the  break  up  of  the  ancient 
system,  was  mainly  in  Greek  hands ;  while  her  literature  and 
language  were  so  familiar  to  the  educated  Roman  that  in  his 
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moments  of  intensest  feeling  it  was  generally  in  some  Greek 
apophthegm  that  he  expressed  the  passion  which  moved  him.^ 

It  would,  therefore,  be  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  in 
every  field  of  thought  (except  that  of  law,  where  Home  remained 
atrictly  national)  the  Koman  intellect  was  entirely  under  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Greek.  There  are,  of  course,  individual  excep- 
tions. Men  like  Cato,  Yarro,  and  in  a  later  age  perhaps  Juvenal, 
could  understand  and  digest  Greek  culture  wiSiout  thereby  losing 
their  peculiarly  Eoman  ways  of  thought;  but  these  patriots  in 
literature,  while  rewarded  with  the  highest  praise,  did  not  exert  a 
proportionate  influence  on  the  development  of  the  national  mind. 
They  remained  like  comets  moving  in.  eccentric  orbs  outside  the 
regular  and  observed  motion  of  the  celestial  system. 

The  strongly  felt  desire  to  know  something  about  Greek  litera- 
ture must  have  produced  within  a  few  years  a  pioneer  bold  enough 
to  make  the  attempt,  if  the  accident  of  a  schoolmaster  needing 
text-books  in  the  vernacular  for  his  scholars  had  not  brought  it 
about.  The  man  who  thus  first  clothed  Greek  poetry  in  a  Latin 
«lresd,  and  who  was  always  gratefully  remembered  by  the  Bomans 
in  spite  of  his  sorry  performance  of  the  task,  was  Lrvius  An- 
DROKiccs  (285-2041  b.c.),  a  Greek  from  Tarentum,  brought  to  Rome 
275  B.a,  and  made  the  slave  probably  of  M.  Livius  Salinator. 
Having  received  his  freedom,  he  set  up  a  school,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  pupils  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Satumian  verse.  A  few 
fragments  of  this  version  survive,  but  they  are  of  no  merit  either 
from  a  poetical  or  a  scholastic  point  of  view,  being  at  once  bald 
and  incorrect^  Cicero^  speaks  slightingly  of  his  poems,  as  also 
does  Horace,^  from  boyish  experience  of  their  contents.  It  is 
curious  that  productions  so  immature  should  have  kept  their 
position  as  text-books  for  near  two  centuries ;  the  fact  shows  how 
conservative  the  Eomans  were  in  such  matters. 

Livius  also  translated  tragedies  from  the  Greek.  We  have  the 
names  of  the  Achilles,  Aegisthus^  AjaXy  Andromeda^  DanaCy  Equus 
Trcjanus,  Tereus,  Hermioney  Ino.  In  this  sphere  also  he  seems 
to  have  written  from  a  commendable  motive,  to  supply  the  popular 
want  of  a  legitimate  drama.  His  first  play  was  represented  in 
240  &a  He  himself  followed  the  custom,  universal  in  the  early 
period,^  of  acting  in  his  own  dramas.     In  them  he  reproduced 

'  Scipio  quoted  Homer  when  he  saw  the  flames  of  Cartha|;e  rising.  He  is 
deacribed  aa  having  been  profoundly  moved.  And  according  to  one  report 
Caesar'a  last  words,  when  ne  saw  Bratus  among  his  assassins,  were  kou  <rb 

'  The  reader  will  find  them  all  in  Wordsworth. 

'  Brat.  xviiL  71,  wm  digna  tuni  quae  iUrum  leffontur, 

*  Ep.  ii  1,  69.  *  Liv.  vii  2. 
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some  of  the  simpler  Greek  metres,  especially  the  trochaic ;  and 
Terentianus  Maurus^  gives  from  the  Ino  specimens  of  a  ctirious  ex- 
periment in  metre,  viz.  the  substitution  of  an  iambus  for  a  spondee 
in  the  last  foot  of  a  hexameter.  As  memorials  of  the  old  lang^j^age 
these  fragments  present  some  interest;  words  like  perbttere 
{=perire),  ancidahant  (=  hauriehant),  nefrendem  (  =  in/ante7n\ 
duamus  (  =  dumoims)^  disappeared  long  before  the  classical  period. 

His  plodding  industry  and  laudable  aims  obtained  him  the 
respect  of  the  people.  He  was  not  only  selected  by  the  Pontifices 
to  write  the  poem  on  the  victory  of  Sena  (207  B.a),*  but  was  the 
means  of  acquiring  for  the  class  of  poets  a  recognised  position  in 
the  body  corporate  of  the  state.  His  name  was  handed  down  to 
later  time-s  as  the  first  awakener  of  literary  effort  at  Home,  but  he 
hardly  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  body  of  Eoman  authors. 
The  impulse  which  he  had  communicated  rapidly  bore  fruit 
Dramatic  literature  was  proved  to  be  popular,  and  a  poet  soon 
arose  who  was  fully  capable  of  fixing  its  character  in  the  lines 
which  its  after  successful  cultivation  mainly  pursued.  Cn.  Naevius, 
(2691-204  RC.)  a  Campanian  of  Latin  extraction  and  probably  not  a 
Roman  citizen,  had  in  his  early  manhood  fought  in  the  first  Punic 
war.^  At  its  conclusion  ho  came  to  Eome  and  applied  himself  to 
literary  work.  He  seems  to  have  brought  out  his  first  play  as 
early  as  235  rc.  His  work  mainly  consisted  of  translations  horn 
the  Greek ;  he  essayed  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  his  genius 
inclined  him  to  prefer  the  latter.  Many  of  his  comedies  have 
Latin  names.  Dolus,  Figulus,  Nautae,  &c.  These,  however,  were 
not  togatae  but  ixdliatae,^  treated  after  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  Plautus,  with  Greek  costumes  and  surroundings.  His 
original  contribution  to  the  stage  was  the  Praetexta,  or  national 
historical  drama,  which  thenceforth  established  itself  as  a  legiti- 
mate, though  rarely  practised,  branch  of  dramatic  art  We  Imve 
the  names  of  two  Praetextae  by  him,  Clastidium  and  Homtdus 
or  AUm^nium  Romuli  et  Bemu 

The  style  of  his  plays  can  only  be  roughly  inferred  from  the 
few  passages  which  time  has  spared  ua  That  it  was  masculine 
and  vigorous  is  clear ;  we  should  expect  also  to  find  from  the 
remarks  of  Horace  as  well  as  from  his  great  antiquity,  consideiable 

1 19,  35.    The  lines  are— 

'*  Etiam  purpnreo  suras  Include  cotharao, 
AltiuB  et  revocet  volucres  In  pectore  Kinus: 
Preuaqne  lam  gravida  crepitent  tibi  terga  pharetm; 
Derlge  odortsequos  ad  certa  cnbllia  cines.** 

In  their  present  form  these  verses  are  obviously  a  centaiy  and  a  half  ftt  leut 
later  than  Livios. 
«  Livy,  xxvii  37.  •  GelL  xviL  21,  45.  4  g^  p^^^^  ^ 
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TQQglinesa  Bnt  on  referring  to  the  fragments  we  do  not  abeerve 
this.  On  the  contrary,  the  style  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  ie 
simple,  natural,  and  in  good  taste.  It  is  certainly  less  laboured 
than  that  of  Ennins,  and  though  it  lacks  the  racy  flavour  of 
Platitua,  shows  no  inferiority  to  his  in  command  of  the  resources  of 
the  language.'  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  justify  the  people 
in  their  admiratioa  for  him  as  a  genuine  exponent  of  the  strong 
native  humour  of  his  day,  which  the  refined  poets  of  a  later  age 
could  not  appreciate. 

NaeviuB  did  not  only  occupy  himself  with  writing  plays.  He 
took  a  been  interest  in  politic^  and  brought  himself  into  trouble 
by  the  freedom  with  which  he  lampooned  some  of  the  leading 
families.  The  Metelli,  especially,  were  assailed  by  him,  and  it 
was  probably  through  their  resentment  that  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  solaced  himself  by  composing  two  comedies.'  Plautus, 
who  was  more  cautious,  and  is  by  some  thoi^ht  to  have  had  for 
Xaeviiis  some  of  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  craftsman,  alludes  to  this 
imprisonment : — ' 

"  Nbtd  o»  calnmnattim  poeta^  esse  indandivi  barbaro. 
Quo!  btni  costodea  Kmper  totis  horis  occubant." 

Tte  poet,  however,  did  not  leam  wisdom  from  experience.  He 
lampooned  the  great  Scipio  in  some  spirited  verses  still  extant^  and 
doubtless  made  many  othere  feel  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule.  But 
the  censorship  of  Lterary  opinion  was  very  strict  in  Home,  and 
when  he  again  fell  under  it,  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  He 
is  said  to  have  retired  to  Utica,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
snd  died  (circ.  201  b.c.).  It  was  probably  there  that  he  wrote 
the  poem  which  gives  him  the  chief  int«rest  for  us,  and  the  loss 
of  which  by  the  hand  of  time  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Debarred 
from  the  stage,  he  turned  to  his  own  military  experience  for  a 
subject,  and  chose  the  first  Punic  war.  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  class  of  poetry  known  as  the  "  National  Epic,"  which 
received  its  final  development  in  the  hands  of  Virgil     The  poem 

'  The  mder  may  like  to  ase  one  or  two  ■pecimeDa.  We  give  odb  from 
tiwed*  (the  Lyairyia) : 

-  V«  qnl  nnll>  cottkitU  cuMdlH 

•cd  <HMi  [nnn  comedy  (the  Tareniitla),  the  descriptioii  of  a  coqaette — 


ADuIim  alll  d*l  iiiccUnaDia,  i  Ubrli  illsm  iHTOeit, 

■  Thi  SaHolua  and  Zm.  *  MU.  Qlor.  211. 
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was  written  in  Satamian  yerse,  perhape  from  a  patriotic  motiTe ; 
and  was  not  divided  into  books  until  a  century  after  the  poet's 
death,  when  the  grammarian  Lampadio  arranged  it  in  seven  lxx>ks, 
assigning  two  to  the  m3rthical  relations  of  Eome  and  Carthage,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  history  of  the  war.  The  narrative  seems  to 
have  been  vivid,  truthful,  and  free  from  exaggerations  of  language 
The  legendary  portion  contained  the  story  of  Aeneas's  visit  to  Car- 
thage, which  Virgil  adopted,  besides  borrowing  other  single  inci- 
dents. What  fragments  remain  are  not  very  interesting  and  do 
not  enable  us  to  pronounce  any  judgment  But  Cicero's  epithet 
*^  luridente  scripsit"^  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  highly  appre- 
ciated the  ])oet'8  powers ;  and  the  popularity  which  he  obtained 
in  hiH  life-time  and  for  centuries  after  his  death,  attests  his  capacity 
of  seizing  the  national  modes  of  thought  H^  had  a  high  opmion 
of  hiniHelf ;  he  held  himself  to  be  the  champion  of  the  old  Italian 
school  as  opposed  to  the  Graecising  innovatora  His  epitaph  is 
very  characteristic  :^ 

'*  Mortales  immortales  si  foret  fas  flere, 
Flerent  Divae  Caineuae  Naeviom  poetam. 
Ita(jue  pOfttnuamst  Orcino  traditUB  thesauro 
Obhti  sunt  Romae  loquier  Latina  lingna." 

>  Brut  19,  76. 

*  If  immortals  might  weep  for  mortals,  the  divine  Oamenae  woald  weep 
for  Naevius  the  poet ;  thus  it  is  that  now  he  has  been  delivered  into  tke 
treasure-house  of  Orcus,  men  ha^e  forgotten  at  'Romt  how  to  speak  the 
Latin  tongne. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BOHAl?  COMBDY— PLAUTU8  TO  TURPILIU8  (254-103  B.C.). 

Before  entering  upon  any  criticism  of  the  comic  authors,  it  will 
be  we|}  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Koman  theatre:    Theatrical  structures  at  Home  resembled  on  the 
whole  those  of  Greece,  from  which  they  were  derived  at  first 
through  the  medium  of  Etruria,^  but  afterwards  directly  from  the 
great  theatres  which  Magna  Graecia  possessed  in  abundance.    Un- 
like the  Greek  theatres,  however,  those  at  Eome  were  of  wood 
not  of  stone,  and  were  mere  temporary  erections,  taken  down  im- 
mediately after  being  used.    On  scafibldings  of  tins  kind  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed.     Even  during  the  last 
period  of  the  Eepublic,  wooden  theatres  were  set  up,  sometimes 
on   a  scale  of   profuse  expenditure  little  consistent  with  their 
duration.^    An  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  permanent  stone 
theatre,  135  B.a,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  Consul  Scipio  Nasica.* 
The  credit  of  building  the  first  such  edifice  is  due  to  Pompey 
(55  B.C.),  who  caused  it  to  have  accommodation  for  40,000  spec- 
tators.    Vitruvius  in  his  fifth  book  explains  the  ground-plan  of 
such  buildings.     They  were  almost  always  on  the  same  model, 
differing  in  material  and  size.     On  one  occasion  two  whole  theatres 
of  wood,  placed  back  to  back,  were  made  to  turn  on  a  pivot,  and 
so  being  united,  to  form  a  single  amphitheatre.^     In  construction, 
the  Koman  theatre  differed  from  the  Greek  in  reserving  an  arc  not 
exceeding  a  semicircle  for  the  spectators.     The  stage  itself  was 
large  and  raised  not  moi'e  than  five  feet  But  the  orchestra,  instead 
of  containing  the  chorus,  was  filled  by  senators,  magistrates,  and 

*  See  Livy,  vii.  2. 

'  The  most  celebrated  was  that  erected  by  Scaums  in  his  aedileship  58 
B.C,  ao  almost  incredible  description  of  which  is  given  by  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxvL 
12.    See  Diet  Ant.  Theatrum,  whenoe  this  is  taken. 

^ '  A  temporary  stone  theatre  ^as  «p^bably  erected  for  the  Anollinarian 
('tmes,  179  ]i.c.  If  so,  it  was  soon  pulled  down  ;  a  remarkable  instance 
^  the  determination  of  the  Senate  not  to  encoomge  dramatic  performances. 

*  Done  l^  Curio,  60  B.C. 
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clLstingiiished  guests.^  This  made  it  easier  for  the  Eomans  to  dis- 
pense with  a  chorus  altogether,  which  we  find,  as  a  rule,  they  did 
The  rest  of  the  people  sat  or  stood  in  the  great  semiciicle  behind 
that  which  f  onned  the  orchestra.  The  order  in  which  they  placed 
themselves  was  not  fixed  by  law  until  the  later  years  of  the 
llepublic,  and  again,  with  additional  safeguards,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  2  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  roles  of  pre- 
cedence were  for  the  most  part  voluntarily  observed- 
It  would  appear  that  in  the  earliest  theatres  there  were  no  tiers 
of  seats  {eunei)y  but  merely  a  semicircle  of  sloping  soil,  banked  up 
for  the  occasion  (caved)  on  which  those  who  had  brought  seats  sat 
down,  while  the  rest  stood  or  reclined.  The  stage  itself  is  called 
pidpitum  or  proscaenium,  and  the  decorated  background  seaencu 
"Women  and  children  were  allowed  to  be  present  from  the  earliest 
period  ;  slaves  were  not,®  though  it  is  probable  that  many  came 
by  the  permission  of  their  masters.  The  position  of  poets  and 
actors  was  anything  but  reputable.  The  manager  of  the  company 
was  generally  at  best  a  freedman ;  and  the  remuneration  given  by 
the  Aediles,  if  the  piece  was  successful,  was  very  small ;  if  it 
failed,  even  that  was  withheld.  The  behaviour  of  the  audience  was 
certainly  none  of  the  best  Accustomed  at  all  times  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear,  the  Romans  were  always  impa- 
tient of  mere  dialogue.  Thus  Terence  tells  us  that  contemporary 
poets  resorted  to  various  devices  to  produce  some  novel  spectacle, 
and  he  feels  it  ncceasary  to  explain  why  he  himself  furnisher  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Fair  criticism  could  hardly  be  expected  from  so  motley 
an  assembly  ;  hence  Terence  begs  the  people  in  each  case  to  list^ 
carefully  to  his  play  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  if  they  disapprove, 
to  hiss  it  oflf  the  stage.*  In  the  times  of  Plautus  and  Ennius  the 
spectators  were  probably  more  discriminating ;  but  the  steady 
depravation  of  the  spectacles  furnished  for  their  amusement  con- 
tributed afterwards  to  bmtalise  them  with  fearful  rapidity,  until 
at  the  close  of  the  Republican  period  dramatic  exhibitions  were 
thought  nothing  of  in  comparison  with  a  wild-beast  fight  or  a 
gladiatorial  show. 

At  first,  however,  comedy  was  decidedly  a  favourite  with  the 
people,  and  for  one  tragic  poet  whose  name  has  reached  us  there 
are  at  least  five  comedians.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  culti- 
vated in  this  early  period,  comedy,  which,  according  to  Quintilian* 
was  the  least  successful,  has  been  much  the  most  fortunate.  For 
whereas  we  have  to  form  our  opinion  of  Roman  tragedy  chiefly 

^  Primus  aubgelliorum  ordo.  *  Otho's  Law   68  B  a 

^  See  Mommsen,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xv.  <  See  proL  to*  Andria. 

^  Quint.  X.  1,  Comoedia  maxime  clattdicamtts. 
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from  the  testimoiiy  of  ancient  authors,  we  can  estimate  the  value  of 
Roman  comedy  from  the  ample  remoioe  of  its  two  greatest  masters. 
The  plays  of  Plautus  are  the  most  important  for  this  purpose. 
Independently  of  their  greater  talent,  they  give  a  truer  picture  of 
lioman  maimets,  and  reflect  more  accurately  the  popular  taste  and 
level  of  coltore.  It  is  from  them,  therefore,  that  any  general  re- 
marks on  Boman  comedy  would  naturally  be  illustrated. 

Comedy,  being  based  on  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  real 
life,  lends  itself  more  easily  than  tragedy  to  a  change  of  form. 
Hence,  while  tragic  art  after  once  passing  its  prime  slowly  but 
iteadily  declines,  comedy  seems  endued  with  greater  vitality,  and 
when  politics  and  religion  are  closed  to  it,  readily  contents  itself 
with  the  less  ambitious  sphere  of  mannera.  Thus,  at  Athens, 
Uenander  raised  the  new  comedy  to  a  celebrity  little  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  old ;  while  the  form  of  art  which  he  created  has  retained 
ita  place  in  modem  literature  as  perhaps  the  most  enduring  which 
the  drama  has  assumed.  In  Eome  thei«  was  far  too  little  liberty 
of  speech  for  the  Aristephanic  comedy  to  bo  possible.  Outspoken 
attacks  in  public  on  the  leading  statesmen  did  not  accord  with 
the  senatorial  idea  of  government  Hence  such  poets  as  possessed 
«  comic  vein  were  driven  to  the  only  style  which  could  be  culti- 
vated with  impunity,  vix.  that  of  Philemon  and  Menander.  But 
a  difficalty  met  them  at  the  outset  The  broad  allusions  and 
rough  fun  of  Aristophanes  were  much  more  intelligible  to  a  Koman 
public  than  the  i^ned  criticism  and  quiet  satire  of  Menander, 
even  supposing  the  poet  able  to  reproduce  these.  The  author  who 
aspired  to  please  the  public  had  this  problem  before  him, — while 
taking  the  Ihliddle  and  lHew  Comedy  of  Athens  for  his  model,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  coarser  requirements  of  Eoman  taste  and  the 
national  lather  than  cosmopolitan  feeling  of  a  Boman  audience, 
without  drawing  down  the  wrath  of  the  government  by  im- 
piDdent  political  allusions. 

It  was  the  success  with  which  Plautus  fulfilled  these  conditions 
tint  makes  him  pre-eminently  the  comic  poet  of  Rome ;  and  which, 
tlkongh  purists  affected  to  depreciate  him,^  excited  the  admiration 
of  such  men  as  Cicero,'  Varro,  and  Sisenna,  and  secured  the  unin- 
tempted  lepiesentation  of  his  plays  until  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Hmpiie. 

The  life  of  Plautus,  which  extended  from  254  to  184  ao. 
I  little  of  interest     His  name  used  to   be  written  M. 


■D*Off.i.»,  IM. 
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A001U8,  but  is  now,  on  the  authority  of  the  Ambrosian  M& 
cliangiul  to  T.  Maccius  Plautub.  He  was  by  biith  an  Umbrian 
from  SiwHiiui,  of  free  parents,  but  poor.  We  are  told  by  CreUius^ 
that  ho  niado  a  small  fortune  by  stage  decorating,  but  lost  it 
by  rash  invoHtmcnt ;  he  was  then  reduced  to  labouring  for  aome 
3'ear8  in  a  corn  miU,  but  having  employed  his  spare  time  in  writing 
hu  ('^ta])liHhe(l  a  sufhi'ient  reputation  to  be  able  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  his  art  He  did  not,  however,  form  a 
high  conception  of  his  responsibility.  The  drudgery  of  manual 
lal)<)ur  and  the  hardships  under  which  he  had  b^un  his  literaiy 
can<ior  won^  unfavourable  to  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  an  enthBsi- 
astic  natures  So  long  as  the  spectators  applauded  he  was  satisfied. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  ;  130  plays  are  attributed  to  him,  but  their 
gi^nuiiu»n(»K8  was  the  subject  of  discussion  from  a  very  early  period. 
Yarn)  finally  decided  in  favour  of  only  21,  to  which  he  added  19 
niorti  as  j>r()l)ably  genuine,  the  rest  he  pronounced  uncertain.  We 
may  join  liim  in  regarding  it  as  very  probable  that  the  plays  wisely 
attributed  to  Tlautus  wore  productions  of  his  own  and  the  next 
g<^no>nition,  which  for  business  reasons  the  managers  allowed  to  pass 
uiidor  the  title  of  "  Plautine."  Or,  perhaps,  Plautus  may  have  givea 
a  few  touches  and  the  benefit  of  his  great  name  to  the  plays  of  his 
l(^s  cel(0)rated  contemporaries,  much  as  the  great  Italian  painters 
usimI  the  services  of  their  pupils  to  multiply  their  own  works. 

( )f  the  20  plays  that  we  possess  (the  entire  Yarronian  list,  ez- 
cei>t  the  VuiulariUf  which  was  lost  in  the  Middle  Ages)  all  have  the 
same  genoml  character,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Ampkitruo, 
This  is  more  of  a  ])urlesque  than  a  comedy,  and  is  full  of  humour. 
It  \s  founded  on  the  well-worn  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena^  and 
has  been  imitated  by  Moli^re  and  Dryden.  Its  source  is  uncertain; 
but  it  is  i)robably  from  Archippus,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy  (415 
ac).    Its  form  suggests  rather  a  development  of  the  Satyric  drama. 

The  remaining  plays  are  based  on  real  life ;  the  real  life  that 
is  pourtrayed  by  Menander,  and  by  no  means  yet  established  in 
Home,  though  soon  to  take  root  there  wjth  far  more  disastrous  con- 
se(iuences — the  life  of  imbecile  fathers  made  only  to  be  duped, 
and  spendthrift  sons ;  of  jealous  husbands,  and  dull  wives ;  of 
^atty,  cunning,  and  wholly  unscrupulous  slaves ;  of  parasites,  lost 
to  all  self-respect ;  of  trafhckers  in  vice  of  both  sexes,  sometimes 
cringing,  sometimes  threatening,  but  almost  always  outwitted  by  a 
duplicity  superior  to  their  own  ;  of  members  of  the  demumondey 
whose  beauty  is  only  equaUed  by  their  shameless  venality,  though 
some  of  them  enlist  our  sympathies  by  constancy  in  love,  others  by 
unmerited  sufferings  (which,  however,  always  end  happily) ;  and, 

1  iii.  3,  14. 
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finally,  of  an  array  of  cooks,  go-betweens,  confidantes,  and  nonde- 
scripts, who  will  do  any  thing  for  a  dinner — a  life,  in  short,  that 
suggests  a  gloomy  idea  of  the  state  into  which  the  once  manly  and 
high-mindetl  Athenians  had  sunk. 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  Plautus  did  not  exceed 
his  models  in  licentiousness,  as  he  certainly  fell  below  them  in 
elegance.  The  drama  has  always  been  found  to  exercise  a  decided 
influence  on  public  morals ;  and  at  Eome,  where  there  was  no 
authoritative  teaching  on  the  subject,  and  no  independent  investi- 
gation of  the  foundations  of  moral  truth,  a  series  of  brilliant  plays, 
in  which  life  was  regarded  as  at  best  a  dull  affair,  rendered  tolerable 
by  coarse  pleasures,  practical  jokes,  and  gossip,  and  then  only  as 
long  as  the  power  of  enjoyment  lasts,  can  have  had  no  good  effect 
on  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  audience.  The  want  of  respect  for 
age,  again,  so  alien  to  old  Koman  feeling,  was  an  element  imported 
from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  at  all  times  the  contemplation  of  old  age 
presented  the  gloomiest  associations.  Eut  it  must  have  struck  at 
the  root  of  all  Koman  traditions  to  represent  the  aged  father  in  any 
but  a  venerable  light ;  and  inimitable  as  Plautus  is  as  a  humourist, 
vre  cannot  regard  him  as  one  who  either  elevates  his  own  art,  or  in 
any  way  represents  the  nobler  aspect  of  the  Roman  mind. 

The  conventional  refinement  with  which  Menander  invested  his 
chaiacters,  and  which  was  so  happily  reproduced  by  Terence,  was 
not  attempted  by  Plautus.  His  excellence  lies  rather  in  the  bold 
and  natural  flow  of  his  dialogue,  fuller,  perhaps,  of  spicy  humour 
and  broad  fun  than  of  wit,  but  of  humour  and  fun  so  lighthearted 
and  spontaneous  that  the  soberest  reader  is  carried  away  by  it  In 
the  construction  of  his  plots  he  shows  no  great  originality,  though 
often  much  ingenuity.  Sometimes  they  are  adopted  without 
change,  as  that  of  the  Trinumtnus  from  the  &rj<ravp6s  of  Philemon  ; 
Bometimes  they  are  patched  together^  from  two  or  more  Greek 
plays,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  the  Ej/idicus  and  Captioi  ; 
sometimes  they  are  so  slight  as  to  amount  to  httle  more  than  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  the  witty  speeches  of  the  dialogue,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, thofle  of  the  Peraa  and  Curculto. 

The  Menaechmi  and  Trinummus  are  the  best  known  of  his 
plays ;  the  former  would  be  hard  to  parallel  for  effective  humour  : 
the  point  on  which  the  plot  turns,  viz.  the  resemblance  between  two 
pain  of  brothers,  which  causes  one  to  be  mistaken  for  the  other, 
and  so  leads  to  many  ludicrous  scenes,  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
Shakespeare  from  the  Comedy  of  Errors.     Of  those  plays  which 

*  This  process  is  called  contamlnatioD.  It  was  necessitatetl  by  the  fond- 
n&m  of  a  Homan  andiende  for  plenty  of  action,  and  their  iudifrerence  to  mera 
dialogue. 
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border  on  the  sentimental  the  best  is  the  Captivi,  which  the  poet 
himself  recommends  to  the  audience  on  the  score  of  its  good  moral 
lesson,  adding  with  truth — 

**  Huiusmodi  paucas  poetae  reperiunt  comoedias 
Ubi  boDi  meliorea  fiant." 

We  are  told^  that  Plautus  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  his  Pne^- 
dohis,  which  was  also  the  work  of  his  old  age.  The  Epidicua  also 
must  have  been  a  favourite  with  him.  There  is  an  allusion  to  it 
in  the  Bacchides,^  which  shows  that  authors  then  were  as  much 
distressed  by  the  incapacity  of  the  actors  as  they  are  now. 

'*  Not!  hems  sed  actor  mihi  cor  odio  saaciat. 
Etiam  Epidicum  quam  ego  fabulum  aeqae  ac  me  i^ffium  amo 
NuUam  aequo  invitus  specto,  si  agit  Pellio." 

The  prologues  prefixed  to  nearly  all  the  plays  are  interesting  from 
their  fidelity  to  the  Greek  custom,  whereas  those  of  Terence  are 
more  personal,  and  so  resemble  the  modem  prologue.  In  the  former 
wo  see  the  arch  insinuating  pleasantry  of  Plautus  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  spectators,  a  residt  which, 
we  may  be  sure,  he  finds  little  difficulty  in  achieving.  Among 
the  other  plays,  the  Poenulus  possesses  for  the  philologist  this 
special  attraction,  that  it  contaius  a  Phoenician  passage,  which, 
though  rather  carelessly  transliterated,  is  the  longest  fragment 
we  possess  of  that  iiuj^ortant  Semitic  language.*  All  the  Plautine 
plays  belong  to  the  Palliatae^  i.e,  those  of  which  the  entire 
surroundings  are  Greek,  the  name  being  taken  from  the  Pallium  or 
Greek  cloak  worn  by  the  actors.  There  was,  however,  in  the  Italian 
towns  a  species  of  comedy  founded  on  Greek  models  but  national 
in  dress,  manners,  and  tone,  known  as  Comoedia  Togaia,  of  which 
Titinius  was  the  greatest  master.  The  Amphiirno  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  class ;  if,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  it  be  assigned  to 
the  old  comedy,  it  will  be  a  Palliaia.  If,  as  others  think,  it  be 
rather  a  specimen  of  the  iXapo-rpayi^Ca,^  or  lihinthomca  (so  called 
from  Rhinthon  of  Tarentum),  it  would  form  the  only  existing 
specimen  of  another  class,  called  by  the  Greeks  'ItoXuc^  KtaftAfSla. 
Horace  speaks  of  Plautus  as  a  foUower  of  Epicharmus,  and  his 
plots  were  frequently  taken  from  mythological  subjects.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  other  plays  of  Plautus,  as  well  as  those  of 
Caecilius,  Trabea,  Licinius  Imbrex,  Luscius  Lavinius,  Terence  and 
Turpilius,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they  departed 
from  the  regular  treatment  of  paUiatae.* 

1  Cic.  de  Sen.  60.  »  ii.  2,  85.  »  Poen.  v.  L 

*  Plautus  himself  calls  it  Tragico-comoedia. 

'  We  find  in  Donatus  the  term  crejridata^  which  seems  equivalent  to 
jfoHiatOf   though  it  probably  was  extended   to  tiagedy,  which  pcUHata 
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Plantna  is  a  complete  master  of  the  Latin  language  in  its  more 
eoUoquial  forma.  Whatever  he  viaheB  to  say  he  finds  no 
difSculty  in  expressing  without  the  least  shadow  of  ohscuiity. 
His  foil,  flowii^  style,  hia  inexhauatihle  wealth  of  words,  the 
pliancy  which  in  his  skilful  hands  is  given  to  the  comparatively 
rode  instroment  with  which  he  works,  are  remarkable  in  the 
highest  d^ree.  In  the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the  fertility 
of  his  combinations,'  he  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare,  and  f^ 
exceeds  any  other  Latin  author.  But  perhaps  this  faculty  is  not 
so  much  absent  from  subsequent  writers  as  kept  in  check  by  them. 
They  felt  that  Latin  gained  more  by  terse  arrangement  and  exact 
fitness  in  the  choice  of  existing  terms,  than  by  coining  new  ones 
after  the  Greek  manner.  Flautus  represents  a  tendency,  which, 
after  him,  steadily  declines ;  Lncretius  is  more  sparing  of  new 
compounds  than  Ennius,  Virgil  than  Lucretius,  and  after  Virgil 
the  age  of  creating  t^em  bad  ceased. 

It  most  strike  every  reader  of  Plautus,  as  worthy  of  note,  that 
he  assumes  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  on  the  port 
of  his  audience.  Kot  only  are  many  (chiefly  commercial)  terms 
directly  imported  from  the  Greek,  as  dica,  tarpueita,  logi, 
tjfeophantM,  agoranomtu,  hut  a  large  number  of  Greek  adjectives 
and  adverhs  are  used,  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  formed 
part  of  the  general  speech  —  e.g.  thalamcut,  eugeheme,  dtilice, 
dapiilU.-  Greek  puns  are  introduced,  as,  "  opru  est  Chryio 
Ckrytalo"  in  the  Bacekidet ;  and  in  the  Perta  we  have  the 
following  hybrid  title  of  a  supposed  Persian  grandee,  "  Vaniloqui- 
doru*  Virffinisvendonida  Nugipolyltjquidet  Argentifxterehronideji 
Tedigniloquidet  Nummorumexpalpv/iidei  Quodnemelarnpides  Ntm- 


Kevertheless,  Plautus  never  nses  Greek  words  in  the  way  so 
jnstly  condemned  by  Horace,  viz.  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  thinking 
out  the  proper  latin  equivalent  He  is  as  free  from  this  bad 
habit  as  Cato  himself:  all  his  Graecisms,  when  not  technical 
tenna,  have  some  humourous  ttoint ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  good  example  set  by  him  was  followed  by  all  his  successors 
in  ^e  comic  drama.  Their  snperiority  in  this  respect  may  be 
appreciated  hy  comparing  them  with  the  extant  fragments  of 
Locilins. 

wpumtly  wu  not  Trahtata,  a  term  mentioaed  by  Suet  in  bit  Trtaliu 
£  OnimmaL  ■ecDia  =  praelexlata,  at  *U  tieata  it  rcf«n  to  a  pla;  with  Dfttional 
dwnuter*  of  in  eulted  ruk. 


fk^,  «■!  TDvn  Kti  and  other  Greek  modes  of  traniitioD.    Cf.Pera.  11 1,  i 
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In  his  metres  he  follows  the  Greek  systems,  but  somewhat 
loosely.     His  iambics  admit  spondees,  &c  into  cdl  places  but  the 
last;  but  some  of  his  plays  show  much  more  care  than  others: 
the  Persa  and  Stickits  being  the  least  accurate,  the  Menaeekm 
peculiarly  smooth  and  harmonious.     The  Trochaic  tetrameter  and 
the  Cretic  are  also  favourite  rhythms ;  the  former  is  well  suited 
to  the  Latin  language,  its  beat  being  much  more  easily  dis- 
tinguishable in  a  rapid  dialogue  than  that  of  the  Iambic    Sis 
metre  is  regulated  partly  by  quantity,  partly  by  accent ;  but  his 
quantities  do  not  vary  as  much  as  has  been  supposed.     The 
irregularities  consist  chiefly  of  neglect  of  the  laws  of  position,  of 
final  long  vowels,  of  inflexional  endings,  and  of  double  letters, 
which  last,  acconling  to  some  grammarians,  were  not  used  imtii 
the  time  of  Ennius.     His  Lyric  metres  are  few,  and  very  im- 
j>erfectly  elaborated.     Those  which  he  prefers  are  the  Cretic  and 
Jiiicchiac,  though  Dactylic  and  Choriambic  systems  are  not  wholly 
unknown-     His  works  form  a  most  valuable  storehouse  of  old 
Latin  words  idioms,  and  inflexions;    and  now  that  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  have  been  scientifically  studied,  the  true  spelling 
of  these  forms  has  been  re-established,  and  throws  the  greatest 
light  on  many  important  questions  of  philology.^ 

After  Plautus  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  comedy  was 
Statius  Caecilius  (219-1661  ac),  a  native  of  Insubria,  brought 
OS  a  prisoner  to  liome,  and  subsequently  (we  know  not  exactly 
when)  manumitt<jd.  He  began  writing  about  200  B.a,  when  Plautus 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  He  was,  doubtless,  influenced  (as 
indeed  could  not  but  be  the  case)  by  the  prestige  of  so  great  a  master; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  had  formed  his  own  style,  he  seems  to  have  carried 
out  a  treatment  of  the  originals  much  more  nearly  resembling  that 
of  Terence.  For  while  in  Plautus  some  of  the  oddest  incongruities 
arise  from  the  continual  intrusion  of  Homan  law-terms  and  other 
everyday  home  associations  into  the  Athenian  agora  or  dicaderies, 
in  Terence  this  eflbctive  but  very  inartistic  source  of  humour  is 
altogether  discarded,  and  the  comic  result  gained  solely  by  the 
legitimate  methods  of  incident,  character,  and  dialogue.  That 
this  stricter  practice  was  inaugurated  by  Caecilius  is  probable, 
both  from  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  in  spite  of  his  deficiency  in 
purity   of  Latin  style  by  Cicero,^  and  also   from  the   evident 

^  One  needs  but  to  mention  forms  like  danurUf  ministreis,  hihus^  saent^ 
postuiea  dehibere,  &c.  and  constructions  like  guiequam  tUi,  istane  taetiOf 
quid  tute  tecum  f  Nihil  enim,  and  countless  others,  to  understand  tiM 
primary  importance  of  Plaatus's  works  for  a  historical  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Latin  language. 

•  De  Opt  Gen.  Or.  1 ;  cf.  Att  vu.  3,  10. 
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.*i<liuiration  fult  for  liim  by  Terence.  Tlie  ]ir(>lo;^nie  to  tlie  H'rijra 
j'FOVet*  (wliat  we  Diiglit  L;ivc  well  8iij»p«)se(l)  that  tho  earlier  ])lays 
of  such  a  poet  had  a  severe  struggle  to  achieve  success.^  The 
actor,  Ambivius  Turpio,  a  tried  servant  of  the  pubHc,  maintains 
that  his  own  perseverance  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  final 
victory  of  Gaecilius;  and  he  apologises  for  bringing  forward  a 
play  which  had  once  been  rejected,  by  his  former  success  in 
flumlar  circiunstances.  Horace  implies  that  he  maintained  during 
the  Augustan  age  the  reputation  of  a  dignified  writer.^  Of  the 
thirty-nine  titles  of  his  plays,  by  far  the  larger  number  are  Greek, 
thou^  a  few  are  Latin,  or  exist  in  both  languages.  Those  of 
PlautuB  and  Naevius,  it  will  be  observed,  are  ^most  entirely 
Latin.  This  practice  of  retaining  the  Greek  title,  indicating,  as 
it  probably  does,  a  closer  adherence  to  the  Greek  style,  seems 
afterwards  to  have  become  the  regular  custom.  In  his  later  years 
CaedliuB  enjoyed  great  reputation,  and  seems  to  have  been  abnost 
dictator  of  the  Eoman  stage,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  story 
given  by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Terence.  One  evening,  he  tells 
us,  as  Gaecilius  was  at  dinner,  the  young  poet  called  on  him,  and 
begged  for  his  opinion  on  the  Andriay  which  he  had  just  composed. 
Unknown  to  fame  and  meanly  dressed,  he  was  bidden  to  seat 
himself  on  a  bench  and  read  his  work.  Scarcely  had  he  read  a 
few  verses,  when  Gaecilius,  struck  by  the  excellence  of  the  style, 
invited  his  visitor  to  join  him  at  table ;  and  having  listened  to 
the  rest  of  the  play  with  admiration,  at  once  pronounced  a  verdict 
in  his  favour.  This  anecdote,  whatever  be  its  pretensions  to 
historical  accuracy,  represents,  at  all  events,  the  conception  enter- 
tained of  Gaecilius's  position  and  influence  as  introducer  of 
dramatic  poets  to  the  Eoman  public.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
uncertain  :  he  seems  not  to  have  attained  any  great  age. 

The  judgment  of  Gaecilius  on  Terencb  was  ratified  by  the 
people.  When  the  Andria  was  first  presented  at  the  Megalesian 
games  (166  B.a)  it  was  evident  that  a  new  epoch  had  arisen  in 
Roman  art  The  contempt  displayed  in  it  for  all  popular  methods 
of  acquiring  applause  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  formed 
style  and  mature  view  of  life  apparent  in  the  poet  of  twenty-one 
yean. 

It  was  received  with  favour,  and  though  occasional  failures 
sfierwaidB  occurred,  chiefly  through  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  poet, 

1  **  In  els  '^VM  primniD  Caecfli  didict  boym 
Ftftiin  mm  eanun  exmctus,  partim  tU  ttetl. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Perfad  ut  ■peetarentor:  nbl  font  cogniUe 

Ptatltae  innt  **  — /Vo/.  %  14. 

^  Hot.  JSp.  it  1,  69.     Vincert  Caeeiliua  gravitate. 
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tlie  dramatic  career  of  Terence  may,  neyertheless,  be  pronounced  as 
brilliantly  successful  as  it  was  shortlived.    His  fame  increased  with 
each  succeeding  play,  till  at  the  time  of  his  early  death,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and,  in  spite  of  petty  rival- 
ries, eiijoying  a  reputation  almost  equal  to  that  of  Plautus  himself. 
The  elegance  and  purity  of  his  diction  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  he  was  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  and  therefore  spoke  an  idiom 
as  diverse  as  can  be  conceived  from  the  Latin  in  syntax,  arrange- 
ment, and  expression.     He  came  ab  a  boy  to  Rome,  where  he  lived 
as  the  slave  of  the  senator  Terentius  Lucanus,  by  whom  he  was 
well  educated  and  soon  given  his  freedom.     The  best  known  fact 
about  him  is  his  intimate  friendship  with  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  Laelius,  and  Furius,  who  were  reported  to  have  helped 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  plays.     This  rumour  the  poet 
touches  on  with  great  skill,  neither  admitting  nor  denying  its 
truth,  but  handling  it  in  such  a  way  as  reflected  no  discredit  on 
himself  and  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  great  men  who 
were  his  patrons.^     We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  the  belief 
strengthened  with  time.     To  us  it  appears  most  improbable  t'nat 
anything  important  was  contributed  by  these  eminent  men.    They 
might  have  given  hints,  and  perhaps  suggested  occasional  expres- 
sions, but  the  temptation  to  bring  their  names  forward  seems 
suflficiently  to  account  for  the  lines  in  question,  since  the  poet 
gained  rather  than  lost  by  so  doing.      It  has,  however,  been 
supposed   that  Scipio  and  his  friends,  desiring  to  elevate  the 
popular  taste,  really  employed  Terence  to  effect  this  for  them, 
their  own  position  as  statesmen  preventing  their  coming  forward 
in  person  as  labourers  in  literature ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Terence 
has  a  very  different  object  before  him  from  that  of  Plautus.     The 
latter  cares  only  to  please ;  the  former  is  not  satisfied  unless  he 
instructs.     And  he  is  conscious  that  this  endeavour  gains  him 
undeserved  obloquy.     All  his  prologues  speak  of  bitter  opposi- 
tion, misrepresentation,  and  dislike ;  but  he  refuses  to  lower  his 
high  conception  of  his  art     The  people  must  hear  his  plays  with 
attention,  throw  away  their  prejudices,  and  pronounce  impartially 
on  his  merits.^    He  has  such  confidence  in  his  own  view  that  he 
does  not  doubt  of  the  issue.     It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 

*  Adelph.  prol.: 

**  Nam  quod  istl  dlcniit  malevolf,  homines  nobiles 
Hunc  adiutare,  assidueque  nna  ticribere; 
Qaod  illl  maledictum  Tehemens  exiaUmant, 
Earn  laudem  hlc  duelt  maxlmam :  cum  Ulis  placet, 
Qui  yohis  nnlTersia  et  populo  placent: 
Qnonim  opera  in  bello,  in  etio,  in  negotio 
Sno  quisqoio  tempore  vmob  eit  aine  superbia." 

'  See  prol.  to  Andria. 
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if  hu  contemporaries  refuw  to  Bppreciat«  him,  poBterity  vill  not 
fail  to  do  sa  TMs  confidence  was  fully  justified,  llot  only  Mb 
fiiands  but  the  public  amply  lecc^pised  his  genius ;  sud  if  men 
like  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Caesar,  do  not  grant  him  the  highest 
creative  power,  they  at  least  sp^  with  admiration  of  his  culti- 
Tftted  tasUi  The  ciiticiam  of  Cicero  is  as  discriminating  bb  it  is 
friendly :  * 

"  Tq  qooqae,  qni  tolat  Itcto  Mnntme,  TeranU, 

ConTcnum  eipresaamqiie  Latins  voce  Meuandnuii 

In  medio  popiui  sedatis  Tocibos  eQcrs  ; 

Qoidqnid  come  loqaeiu  alqne  omniK  dnlria  dicens," 
Caesar,  in  a  better  known  epigram,*  is  somewhat  leas  compli- 
mentary, hut  colls  him puri  termonie  amaior  ("a  well  of  English 
ondefiled ").  Vano  praises  his  commencement  of  the  Andria 
above  its  original  in  Menander;  and  if  this  indicates  national 
putiBADshij^  it  ia  at  least  a  testimony  to  the  poet's  posthumous 
fame. 

The  modem  character  of  Terence,  as  contrasted  with  Plautus,  is 
lees  apparent  in  his  language  than  in  his  scntiment&  His  Latin 
is  Bubetantially  the  Bame  as  that  of  Plautus,  though  he  mokes 
immeasurably  fewer  experiments  with  language.  He  never  re- 
srate  to  strange  words,  nncouth  compounds,  puns,  or  Graecisms  for 
producing  effect ;  *  his  diction  is  smooth  and  chaste,  and  even  in- 
delicate subjects  are  alluded  to  without  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
prieties 1  indeed  it  is  at  first  surprising  that  with  so  few  appeals 
to  the  hnmonrous  instinct  and  so  little  witty  dialogue,,  Terence's 
comic  style  should  have  received  from  the  first  such  high  commenda- 
tioa  'The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  higher  spirits  at  Bome  were  beginning  to  comprehend  the  drift 
of  deck  culture,  its  subtle  mastery  over  the  passions,  its  humani- 
tarian character,  ita  subveistTe  influence.  The  protest  agiunst 
tnditional  exclosiveness  begun  by  the  great  Scipio,  and  power- 
fttlty  enforced  by  Ennins,  waa  continued  in  a  less  heroic  but  not 
\em  effective  manner  by  the  younj^r  Scipio  and  his  friemls 
LodliTis  and  Terence.  All  the  plays  of  Terence  are  written  with 
«  jMnpoae;  and  the  purpose  is  the  same  which  aniiaatcd  the 
poutical  leaders  of  free  thought.  To  base  conduct  uix^n  reason 
ntber  than  tradition,  and  paternal  authority  upon  kindness  rather 
than  fear ;  *  to  give  op  the  vain  attempt  to  coerce  youth  into  the 
nanow  path  t£  age ;  to  grapple  with  life  as  a  whole  by  making 
'  Suet.  Vit,  Ter. 

*  tvi  qaoqae  to  in  MnunU,  o  diinidutg  Menuicler;  poneiii,  &c. — lb. 

*  PoMblythafDllinniigiusfbeexceptioita:— Aodr.  218;llaut  218,3fi0i 
B(C.  US.    See  Tenffid. 

*  See  the  first  nene  of  the  ^tleljAw. 
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the  best  of  each  difficulty  when  it  arises ;  to  live  in  comfort  by 
means  of  mutual  concession  and  not  to  plague  ourselves  with 
unnecessary  troubles :  such  are  some  of  the  principles  indicated  in 
those  plays  of  Menander  which  Terence  so  skilfully  adapted,  and 
whose  lessons  he  set  before  a  yoimger  and  more  vigorous  peopla 
The  elucidation  of  these  principles  in  the  action  of  the  play,  and 
the  corresponding  interchange  of  thought  naturally  awakened  in 
the  dialogue  and  expressed  with  studied  modera^on,^  form  the 
charm  of  the  Terentian  drama.  In  the  bolder  elements  of 
dramatic  excellence  it  must  be  pronouned  deficient  There  is  not 
Menander's  many-sided  knowledge  of  the  world,  nor  the  racy 
drollery  of  Plautus,  nor  the  rich  humour  of  Molitjre,  nor  the 
sparkling  wit  of  Sheridan, — all  is  toned  down  with  a  severe  self- 
restraint,  creditable  to  the  poet's  sense  of  propriety,  but  injurious 
to  comic  effect.  His  characters  also  lack  variety,  though  power- 
fully conceived.  They  are  easily  classified ;  indeed,  Terence  him- 
self summarises  them  in  his  prologue  to  the  Eujiuchtis,^  and  as  a 
rule  is  true  to  the  distinctions  there  laid  down.  Another  defect 
is  the  great  similarity  of  names.  There  is  a  Ckreines  in  four 
plays  who  stands  for  an  old  man  in  three,  for  a  youth  in  one ; 
while  the  names  Sostrata^  Sophrona,  Bacchis,  Antipho^  Hegio^ 
Phaedria,  Damis,  and  Dromo,  all  occur  in  more  than  one  piece. 
Thus  we  lose  that  close  association  of  a  name  with  a  character, 
which  is  a  most  important  aid  towards  lively  and  definite  recol- 
lectioiL  The  characters  become  not  so  much  individuals  as 
impersonations  of  social  or  domestic  relationships,  though  drawn, 
it  is  true,  with  a  life-like  touch.  This  defect,  which  is  shared  to  a 
great  extent  by  Plautus,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  imitative  nature 
of  Latin  comedy.  Menander's  characters  were  analysed  and 
classified  by  the  critics,  and  the  translator  felt  bound  to  keep  to 
the  main  outlines  of  his  model  It  is  said  that  Terence  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  delineation  of  Greek  life,  but  that  shortly  before 
his  death  he  started  on  a  voyage  to  Greece,  to  acquaint  him«Alf  at 
first  hand  with  the  mannere  he  depicted.*  This  we  can  well 
believe,  for  even  among  Eoman  poets  Terence  is  conspicuous  for 
his  striking  realism.  His  scenes  are  fictitious,  it  is  true,  and  his 
conversation  is  classical  and  refined,  but  both  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  real  life.  There  is,  at  least,  nothing  either  ideal  or 
imaginative  about  them.  The  remark  of  Horace*  that  "Pom- 
ponius  would  have  to  listen  to  rebukes  like  those  of  Demea  if  his 

^  Mcrpt^r,  the  quality  so  much  admired  by  the  Greek  critics,  in  which 
Horace  may  be  compared  with  Terence.     Cf.  Aul.  OeU.  vL  (or  vii.)  14,  6. 
«  1.  87,  9qq.  »  Suet  Vit  Ter. 

*  Sat.  1,  4,  58,  referring  to  the  scene  in  the  Adclphoe, 
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Uther  were  living ;  that  if  you  broke  up  the  elegant  rhythmical 
language  you  would  find  only  what  every  angry  parent  would 
say  under  the  same  circumstances,"  is  perfectly  just,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  Terence, — one  which  has  made 
hiniy  like  Horace,  a  favourite  with  experienced  men  of  the  world. 

Terence  as  a  rule  does  not  base  his  play  upon  a  single  Greek 
original,  but  levies  contributions  from  two  or  more,  and  exercises 
his  talent  la  harmonising  the  different  elements.  This  process  is 
known  as  contaminaUaii ;  a  word  that  first  occurs  la  the  prologue 
to  the  Andrioy  and  indicates  an  important  and  useful  principle  la 
imitative  dramatic  literature.  The  ground  for  this  innovation  is 
given  by  W.  Wagner  as  the  need  felt  by  a  Eoman  audience  for 
a  quick  succession  of  action,  and  their  impatience  of  those  subtle 
dialogues  which  the  Greeks  had  so  much  admired,  and  which  in 
most  Greek  plays  occupy  a  somewhat  disproportionate  lengtL  The 
dramas  in  which  "  contamination  "  is  most  successfully  used  are, 
the  EunuchitSy  Andria^  and  Adelphoe  ;  the  last-mentioned  being  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  two  models  are.by  different  authozSy  viz. 
the  'A^cA^  of  Menander  and  the  Swairo^n/o-icovrcs  of  Diphilaa. 
So  far  as  the  metre  and  language  went,  Terence  seems  to  have 
followed  the  Greek  much  more  closely^than  Plautus,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  his  smaller  inventive  power.  Quintilian,  in 
commending  him,  expresses  a  wish  that  he  had  confined  himself 
to  the  trimeter  iambic  rhythm. '  To  us  this  criticism  is  somewhat 
obscure.  Did  the  Eomans  require  a  more  forcible  style  when  the 
long  iambic  or  the  trochaic  was  employed  ?  or  is  it  the  weakness 
of  his  metrical  treatment  that  QuintUian  complains  of )  Certainly 
the  trochaics  of  Terence  are  less  clearly  marked  in  their  rhythm 
than  those  of  Ennius  or  Plautus. 

Terence  makes  no  allusion  by  name  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  *} 
bat  a  line  in  the  Andria^  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to 
Caecilius,  and  to  indicate  his  friendly  feeling,  somewhat  as  Virgil 
indicates  his  admiration  for  Ennius  in  the  opening  of  the  third 
Georgic'  And  the  ^^vetus  poetOy"  (Luscius  Lavinius)  or  *^quidam 
malevoliy**  are  alluded  to  in  all  the  prologues  as  trying  to  injure  his 
fame.     His  first  play  was  produced  in  the  year  that  Caecilius  died, 

*  Except  in  the  prolognes  to  the  Eun.  and  ffeeyra. 

*  805,  ''  tU  quimua  "  aiuntf  **  quomdo  ut  volumus  rum  licet "  The  line  ot 
Cbeeilins  is  **  Vivas  ut  poms  qtumdo  turn  quis  ut  velis,** 

*  Georg.  iii  9. 

**  Tentandft  rla  eat  qua  me  qnoqae  poesim 
Toll  ere  homo  vietorque  vintm  volUart  per  ora** 

He  expreetes  his  aspiration  after  immortality  in  the  same  terms  that  Ennius 
had  employed. 


( 
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166  &o. ;  the  Hecyra  next  year ;  the  Hauton  TimoTumenoB  in  163 ; 
the  Eunuehue  and  Phormio  in  161 ;  the  Adelphoe  in  160 ;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  poet  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  while 
sailing  round  tibe  coast  of  Greece.  The  maturity  of  mind  shown 
by  so  young  a  man  is  yery  remarkable.  It  nmst  be  remembered 
that  he  belonged  to  a  race  whose  faculties  developed  earlier  than 
among  the  Eomans,  that  he  had  been  a  slave,  and  was  therefore 
familiar  with  more  than  one  aspect  of  life,  and  thathehadeigoyed 
the  society  of  the  greatest  in  Eome,  who  reflected  profoundly  on 
social  and  political  questions.  His  influence,  though  imperfectly 
exercised  in  his  lifetime,  increased  after  his  death,  not  so  much 
through  the  representation  as  the  reading  of  his  plays.  His 
language  became  one  of  the  chief  standards  of  classical  Latin,  and 
is  regarded  by  Mr  Munro  as  standing  on  the  very  highest  level 
— the  same  as  that  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Lucretiua  His  moral 
character  was  assailed  soon  ^^r  his  death  by  Porcius  Licinius, 
but  probably  without  good  grounds.  More  might  be  said  against 
the  morality  of  his  plays — ^the  morality  of  accommodation,  as  it  is 
called  by  Mommsen.  There  is  no  strong  grasp  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciple, but  decency  and  propriety  should  be  respected ;  if  an  error 
has  been  committed,  the  best  way  is,  if  possible,  to  find  out  that 
it  was  no  error  after  all,  or  at  least  to  treat  it  as  such.  In  no  point 
does  ancient  comedy  stand  furUier  apart  from  modem  ideas  than 
in  its  view  of  married  life ;  the  wife  is  invariably  the  dull  legal 
partner,  love  for  whom  is  hardly  thought  of,  while  the  sentiment 
of  love  (if  indeed  it  be  worthy  of  the  name)  is  reserved  for  the 
Bacchis  and  Thais,  who,  in  the  most  popular  plays  turn  out  to  be 
Attic  citizens,  and  so  are  finally  united  to  the  fortunate  lover. 

But  defective  and  erroneous  as  these  views  are,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  Terence  tries  to  make  vice  attractive.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  distinctly  says  that  it  is  useful  to  know  things  as  they 
really  are  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  choose  the  good  and 
reject  the  eviL^  Moreover,  his  lover  is  never  a  mere  profligate, 
but  proves  the  reality  of  his  affection  for  the  victim  of  his  wrong- 
doing by  his  readiness  and  anxiety  in  all  cases  to  become  her 
hiuband. 

Terence  has  suggested  many  modem  subjects.  The  Eunuehtis 
is  reflected  in  the  Bellamira  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Le  Mud 
of  Brueys ;  the  Addphi  in  Molly's  Ecole  des  Maris  and  Baron's 
VEcole  des  P^es  ;  and  the  Phormio  in  Moli^'s  Les  Fourheries 
de  Scapin, 

We  need  do  no  more  than  just  notice  the  names  of  Luscius 

^  Eon.  ▼.  iv. 
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LAViNina,*  the  older  rival  and  detractor  of  Terence ;  Atiliub,  whose 
style  is  characterised  by  Cicero*  ae  extremely  harsh  ;  Tbabka,  who, 
like  Atiudb,  was  a  contemporary  of  Caeciliua,  and  Licinidb  Ihbrez, 
who  belonged  to  the  older  generation ;  Ttrpilius,  Jdventiub,  and 
Valkriub,^  who  Uved  to  a  considerably  later  period.  The  former 
died  as  late  as  103  ac,  having  thug  quite  outiived  the  productive- 
neM  of  the  legitimate  dramatic  art  He  seems  to  have  been 
livelier  and  more  popular  in  his  diction  than  Terence ;  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  of  him  lemains. 

The  earliest  cultivation  of  the  national  comedy  (togata)*  seems 
to  date  from  after  the  death  of  Terence.  Its  first  representative 
is  TiTiHics,  about  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing,  except  that  he 
based  his  plays  on  the  Attic  comedy,  changing,  however,  the  scene 
and  the  costnmea.  The  pieces,  according  to  Mommsen,  were  laid 
in  Southern  Latinm,  e.g.  Setia,  Ferentinum,  or  Velitrae,  and  de- 
lineated with  pecnliar  freshness  the  life  of  these  busy  little  towns. 
The  titles  of  his  comedies  are — Caecus,  FuUones,  Mortoightr, 
Quiniut,  Varus,  Grmina,  lurisperita,  Prilia,  Privigna,  Psaltria, 
SettHa,  Tibidna,  VelUema,  Uluhrana.  From  these  we  should 
infer  that  his  peculiar  excellence  lay  in  satirizing  the  weak- 
Besses  of  the  other  eex.  As  we  have  before  implied,  this  type  of 
comedy  originally  arose  in  the  country  towns  and  maintained  a 
certain  antt^nism  with  the  Graecized  comedy  of  Rome.  In  a  few 
yeara,  however,  we  find  it  eetablished  in  the  city,  under  T, 
QuiirmiB  Atta  and  L,  Afranics.  Of  the  former  little  is  known ;  at 
tiie  latter  we  know  that  he  was  eeteemod  the  chief  pott  of  togatae, 
and  long  retained  his  hold  on  the  public.  Quintilian'  recogmses 
his  talent,  but  condemns  the  morality  of  his  plays.  Horace  speaks 
of  him  as  wearing  a  gown  which  would  have  fitted  Afenaudet,  but 
this  is  popnlar  estimation,  not  his  own  judgment  Nevertheless, 
ire  may  safely  assert  that  the  comedies  of  Afranius  and  Titiniua, 
thoagh  often  grossly  indecent,  had  a  thoroughly  rich  vein  of  native 
bnmour,  which  would  have  made  them  very  valuable  rndicatioitB 
of  the  average  popnlai  culture  of  their  day. 

>  Or  "  I^naviniu."  Thom  who  wuh  to  know  tliR  Inartiitlc  expedirats  to 
whidi  be  roorted  to  ntn  ftp|>liase  slionld  read  the  prolognu  of  Titcdgs, 
wbich  an  mo*t  valnabl*  nuteriali  ba  litanrj  oritidilii. 

■  Att.  liT.  20,  8. 

>  TmffRl  103. 

'Sonwtimca  called  Tabenutria,  Diomedlii.  p^  48S,thong1i,  (tried;  ipeak- 
iH,  tUi  deooted  a  knrer  and  more  provincial  ^pe. 

•«.  i,ioa 


CHAPTEE  V. 

KouAX  Tragedy  (Ennius — ^Accius,  239-94  B.a). 

As  the  Italian  talent  for  impromptu  bufibonery  might  perhaps 
have  in  time  created  a  genuine  native  comedy,  so  the  power- 
ful and  earnest  rhetoric  in  which  the  deeper  feelings  of  the 
Eoman  always  found  expression,  might  have  assumed  the  tragic 
garb  and  woven  itself  into  happy  and  original  alliance  with  ^e 
dramatic  instinct.  But  what  actually  happened  was  different 
Tragedy,  as  well  as  comedy,  took  its  subjects  from  the  Greek ;  but 
though  comedy  had  the  advantage  of  a  far  greater  popularity,  and 
also  of  a  partially  native  origin,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tragedy  came  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  a  really  national  form  of 
art.  In  the  fullest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  word  Home  had 
indeed  no  national  drama ;  for  a  drama,  to  be  truly  representative, 
must  be  based  on  the  deepest  chords  of  patriotic  and  even  religious 
feeling.  And  that  golden  age  of  a  people's  history  when  Patriotism 
and  Beligion  are  still  wedded  together,  seeming  but  varying  reflec- 
tions from  the  mirror  of  national  life,  is  the  most  favourable  of 
all  to  the  birth  of  dramatic  art.  In  Greece  this  was  pre-eminently 
the  case.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  ever  present — ^rarely,  indeed, 
suggesting,  as  in  the  Persae  of  Aeschylus,  the  subject  of  the  play, 
but  always  supplying  a  rich  background  of  common  sympathy 
where  poet  and  people  can  feel  and  rejoice  together.  Still  more, 
if  possible,  is  the  religious  spirit  present,  as  the  animating  influ- 
ence which  gives  the  drama  its  interest  and  its  vitality.  The 
great  moral  and  spiritual  questions  which  occupy  the  soul  of  man, 
in  each  play  or  series  of  plays,  try  to  work  out  their  own  solu- 
tion by  the  natural  human  action  of  the  characters,  and  by 
those  reflections  on  the  part  of  the  chorus  to  which  the  action 
naturally  gives  rise.  But  with  the  transplanted  tragedy  of 
the  Eomans  this  could  no  longer  be  the  case.  The  religious 
ideas  which  spoke  straight  to  the  Athenian's  heart,  spoke  only 
to  the  acquired  learning  of  the  Eoman.  The  idea  of  man,  himself 
free,  struggling  with  a  destiny  which  he  could  not  comprehend 
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OT  urtirt,  is  foieign  to  the  Bonuin  conceptioa  of  life.  As 
Schl^el  has  observed,  a  truly  Roman  tragic  drama  would  have 
found  an  altogether  different  haais.  The  binding  foree  of  "  Religio," 
conatraining  the  individual  to  surrender  himself  for  the  good  of 
the  Supreme  State,  and  realising  itself  in  acts  of  palxiolic  self- 
devotion  ;  such  would  have  been  the  shape  we  should  have 
expected  Soman  tragedy  to  take,  and  if  it  failed  to  do  this, 
we  should  not  expect  it  in  other  respects  to  be  a  great  auc<:ess. 

The  strong  appreciation  which,  notwithstanding  ita  initial 
defects,  tragedy  did  meet  with  and  retain  for  many  genentionf^ 
is  a  fltrildng  toatimony  to  the  worth  and  talent  of  the  men  who 
introduced  it  Theb  position  as  elevators  of  Uie  popnlar  tasto 
was  not  the  less  real  because  they  themselves  were  men  of 
provincial  birth,  and  only  partially  polished  minds.  Both  in 
the  selection  of  their  models  and  in  the  freedom  of  treating  them 
they  showed  that  good  sense  which  waa  characteristic  of  the 
nation.  As  a  rule,  instead  of  trying  to  familiarise  the  people 
with  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  poets  who  are  essentially  Athenian, 
they  generally  chose  the  freethinking  and  cosmopolitan  Euripides, 
who  was  easily  int«lligible,  and  whose  beauties  did  not  seem  so 
entirely  to  defy  imitation.  What  Euripides  was  to  Greek  tragedy 
Menander  was  to  comedy.  Both  denationalised  their  respective 
fields  ot  poetry ;  both  thereby  acquired  a  vast  ascendancy  over 
the  Boman  mind,  ready  as  it  was  to  be  taught,  and  only  awaiting 
a  teacher  whose  views  it  could  understand.  Now  although  Livius 
actnally  introduced,  and  N^aevius  continued,  the  translation  of 
tngediee  bom  the  Greek,  it  was  Ennius  who  first  rendered  them 
with  a  definit«ly  conceived  purpose.  This  purpose  was — to  raise 
the  Ksthetic  sense  of  his  countrymen,  to  set  before  them  examples 
of  heroic  virtue,  and,  above  all,  to  enlighten  their  minds  with 
what  he  considered  lational  views  on  subjects  of  morals  and 
and  religion ;  though,  after  all,  the  fatal  facihty  with  which  the 
sceptical  theories  of  Euripides  were  disseminated  and  embraced 
was  hardly  atoned  for  by  the  gain  to  culture  which  undoubtedly 
resulted  from  the  tragedian's  labooia.  Mommsen  says  with 
truth  that  the  stage  is  in  its  essence  anti-Roman,  just  as  culture 
itself  in  anti-Roman ;  the  one  because  it  consumes  time  and 
interest  on  things  that  interfere  with  the  serious  business  of  life, 
the  other  because  it  creates  degrees  of  intellectual  position  where 
the  constitutiou  intended  that  all  should  be  alike.  But  amid  the 
vast  change  that  came  over  the  Roman  habits  of  thought,  which 
men  like  Cato  saw,  resisted,  and  bewailed,  it  mattered  httlo 
whether  old  traditions  were  violated.  The  stage  at  once  became 
a  powerful  engine  of  popular  education ;  and  it  rested  wiUi  the 
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poot  to  decide  whether  it  should  elevate  or  degiada  Political 
interests,  it  is  true,  were  carefully  guarded.  The  police  Bystem, 
with  which  senatorial  narrowness  environed  the  stage  as  it  did 
all  corporations  or  voluntary  societies,  rigidly  repressed  and  made 
penal  anything  like  liberty  of  speech.  But  it  was  none  the  less 
possible  to  inculcate  the  stem  Roman  virtues  beneath  the  mask  of 
an  Ajax  or  Ulysses ;  and  Sellar  has  brought  out  with  singular 
clearness  in  his  work  on  the  poets  of  the  Eepublic  the  national 
features  which  are  stamped  on  this  early  tragedy,  making  it  in 
spite  of  its  imperfections  worthy  of  the  great  Eepublia 

Tlie  oratorical  mould  in  which  all  Latin  poetry  except  sttire 
and  comedy  is  to  a  great  extent  cast,  is  visible  from  the  beginning 
in  tragedy.  Weighty  sentences  follow  one  another  until  the  mor^ 
effect  is  reached,  or  the  description  fully  turned.  The  rhythm 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  often  trochaic^  than  iambic^  at 
least  than  trimeter  iambic,  for  the  tetrameter  is  more  frequently 
employed.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  even  in  comedy, 
whore  such  high-flown  cadences  are  out  of  place,  the  people  Uked 
to  hoar  them,  measuring  excellence  by  stateliness  of  march  rather 
than  propriety  of  diction.  /^^^\ 

The  popular  demand  for  grandiloquence  ENNnj/(20^169  B.a) 
was  well  able  to  satisfy,  for  he  had  a  decided  leanin^fiTit  himself, 
and  great  skill  in  attaining  it  Moreover  he  had  a  vivid  power  of 
reproducing  the  original  emotion  of  another.  That  reflected  fer- 
vour which  draws  passion,  not  direct  from  nature,  but  from  nature 
as  mirrored  in  a  great  work  of  art,  stamps  Ennius  as  a  genuine 
lioman  in  talent,  while  it  removes  him  from  the  list  of  creative 
poets.  The  chief  sphere  of  his  influence  was  epic  poetry,  but  in 
tragedy  he  founded  a  school  which  only  closed  when  the  drama 
itself  was  silenced  by  the  bloody  massacres  of  the  civil  war& 
lk)m  at  Rudiae  in  Calabria,  and  so  half  Greek,  half  Oscan,  he 
served  while  a  young  man  in  Sardinia,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  centurion,  and  was  soon  after  brought  to'  Rome  by  CSata 
There  is  something  striking  in  the  stem  reactioniat  thus  intro- 
ducing to  Rome  the  man  who  was  more  instrumental  than  any 
other  in  overthrowing  his  hopes  and  fixing  the  new  cultnie 
beyond  possibility  of  recaL  When  settled  at  Rome,  Ennius 
gained  a  living  by  teaching  Greek,  and  translating  plays  for  the 
stage.  He  also  wrote  miscellaneous  poems,  and  among  them  a  pane- 
gyric on  Scipio  which  brought  him  into  favourable  notice.  His 
fame  must  have  been  established  before  B.a  189,  for  in  tint 
year  Fulvius  Kobilior  took  him  into  Aetolia  to  celebrate  his  deedi^ 

^  (luadraH  vemu,    QtU,  tt.  29. 
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A  proceeding  which  Cato  strongly  but  ineffectually  impugned.  In 
184  &a,  the  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  on  him.  He  alludes 
to  this  with  pride  in  his  annaLs — 

"  Nos  samiu  Romani  qui  IVivimas  ante  Rndini." 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  his  friendship  with 
Scipio  and  Fulyius  must  have  ensured  him  respect  and  sympathy 
as  well  as  freedom  from  distasteful  labour.  But  he  was  never  in 
a^uent  circumstances ;  ^  partly  through  his  own  faulty  for  he  was 
a  free  liver,  as  Horace  tells  us^ — 

**  EnniiiB  ipse  pater  nnnqnam  nisi  potus  ad  arma 
Prottlnit  dicenda ;" 

and  he  himself  alludes  to  his  lazy  habits,  saying  that  he  never 
wrote  poetry  unless  confined  to  the  house  by  gout^  He  died  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios,  where  a  marble  statue  of  him  stood  between  those  of  P. 
and  Lb  Scipio. 

Ennius  is  not  merely  ^^  the  Father  of  Eoman  Poetry ; "  he  held 
also  as  a  man  a  peculiar  and  influential  position,  which  we  cannot 
appreciAte  without  connecting  him  with  his  patron  and  friend, 
the  flcreat  Soipio  Africanus.  Nearly  of  an  age,  united  by  common 
tastes  and  a  common  spiritual  enthusiasm,  these  two  distinguished 
men  wrought  together  for  a  common  object.  Their  faimliarity 
with  Greek  culture  and  knowledge  of  Greek  religious  ideas 
seem  to  have  filled  both  with  a  high  sense  of  their  position  as 
teacheiB  of  their  countrymen.  Scipio  drew  around  him  a  circle 
of  aristocratic  liberals.  Ennius  appealed  rather  to  the  people  at 
jazge.  The  policy  of  the  elder  Scipio  was  continued  by  his 
adopted  son  with  far  less  breadth  of  view,  but  with  more 
refined  taste,  and  more  concentrated  effort  Where  Africanus 
would  have  sought  his  in^iration  from  the  poetry,  Aenulianus 
went  rather  to  the  philosophy,  of  Greece ;  he  was  altogether  of  a 
eolder  temperament^  just  as  his  literary  friends  Terence  and 
Ludlius  were  by  nature  less  ardent  than  Ennius.  Between  them 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  broader  conception  of  civilisation 
which  is  expressed  by  the  significant  word  humanitas,  and  which 
had  borne  its  intellectual  hmt  when  the  whole  people  raised  a 
diOQt  of  applause  at  the  line  in  the  Haviontimorumenoa — 

"  Homo  Sam:,  hmiuini  nihil  a  me  alienum  pato." 

llus  oonoeption,  trite  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  by  no  means  so  when 
it  was  thus  proclaimed :  if  philosophers  had  understood  it  (anxis 
iM'/wrot  &i4fi^w^  oorcZoF  mU  ^iAok. — Ar.  Mh.  N.  lib.  9),  they 

'  Ck.  do  Sen.  6, 14        '  Sp.  L  zix.  7.        '  Konqnam  poetor  niai  podager. 
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had  never  made  it  a  principle  of  action ;  and  the  teachers  who 
had  caused  even  the  uneducated  Eoman  populace  to  recognise  its 
speculative  truth  must  be  allowed  to  have  achieved  something 
great  Some  historians  of  Eome  have  seen  in  this  attitude  a 
decline  from  old  Eoman  exclusiveness,  almost  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy against  the  Eoman  idea  of  the  State.  Hence  they 
have  regarded  Ennius  with  something  of  that  disfavour  which 
Cato  in  his  patriotic  zeal  evinced  for  him.  The  justification  of 
the  poet's  course,  if  it  is  to  be  sustained  at  all,  must  be  sought  in 
the  necessity  for  an  expansion  of  national  views  to  meet  the  exi- 
gences of  an  increasing  foreign  empire.  External  coercion  might 
for  a  time  suffice  to  keep  divergent  nationalities  together ;  but  the 
only  durable  power  would  be  one  founded  on  sympathy  with  the 
subject  peoples  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  common  humanity. 
And  for  this  the  poet  and  his  patron  bore  witness  with  a  oonsis- 
tont  and  solemn,  though  often  irreverent,  earnestness.  Ennius 
had  early  in  life  shown  a  tendency  towards  the  mystic  specula- 
tions of  Pythagoreanism :  traces  of  it  are  seen  in  his  assertion 
that  the  soul   of    Homer   had   migrated  into  him  through  a 

Eeacock,  ^  and  that  he  had  three  souls  because  he  knew  three 
mguages;^  while  the  satirical  notice  of  Horace  seems  to 
imply  that  he,  like  Scipio,  regarded  himself  as  specially  favoured 
of  heaven — 

**  Leviter  curare  videtur 
Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pythagorea.*' ' 

At  the  same  time  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  doctrines  of  Euhemerus,  whose  work  on  the  origin  of 
the  gods  he  translated.  His  denial  of  Divine  Providence  is  well 
known — * 

''  Kgo  deum  genus  ease  dixi  et  dicam  semper  caelitnm ; 
Sed  eos  non  curare  opinor  quid  agat  humanum  getius. 
Nam  si  curent,  bene  bonis  sit,  male  malls,  quod  nun^  abest.'* 

Of  these  two  inconsistent  points  of  view,  the  second,  as  we  should 
expect  in  a  nature  so  little  mystical,  finally  prevailed,  so  that 
Ennius  may  well  be  considered  the  preacher  of  scepticism  or  the 
bold  impugner  of  popular  superstition  according  to  the  point  of 
view  which  we  assume.  In  addition  to  these  philosophic  aspira- 
tions he  had  a  strong  desire  to  reach  artbtic  perfection,  and  to  be 
the  herald  of  a  new  literary  epoch.  Conacious  of  his  success  and 
proud  of  the  power  he  wielded  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  he 

•  ^^**^^  ^<»eonideapav<me  ex  Pythagoreo  (Persius). 

Greek,  Oscwi  and  Latin.  »  Ep.  XL  i.  62. 

•  Fragment  of  the  Tclamo.  * 
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aDudee  more  than  once  to  hie  perfonnances  in  a  self-congiatu- 
latory  Btrain — 

"  £nni  poeta  salye,  qai  mortalibos 
Yeraos  propinas  fliunmeoB  mednllitos." 

^  Eail  I  poet  Ennius,  who  pledgest  mankiud  in  verses  fiery  to  the 

heart's  core."     And  with  even  higher  confidence  in  his  epitaph — 

"  Aspicite,  o  ciTes,  senis  Enni  imagini'  foimain: 
Hie  Tostmm  panxit  maxima  facta  patmm. 
^  Kemo  me  lacrimis  decoret  nee  fanera  fletu 
Fazit    Cur  I    volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum." 

We  ahall  illustrate  the  above  remarks  by  quoting  one  or  two 

passages  from  the  fragments  of  his  tragedies,  which,  it  is  true,  are 

now  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  but  nevertheless  will 

not  be  out  of  place  in  a  manu^  like  the  present,  which  is  intended 

to  lead  the  student  to  study  historically  for  himself  the  progress 

of  the  literature.     The  first  is  a  dialogue  between  Hecuba  and 

Cassandra,  from  the  Alexander,     Cassandra  feels  the  prophetic 

impulse  coming  over  her,  the  symptoms  of  which  her  mother 

notioee  with  alarm : 

"Hec. 
**  .^ed  quid  ocalis  rabere  visa  es  derepente  ar  dentibos  f 
Ubi  tua  ilia  paolo  ante  sapiens  viiginali'  modestia  I 

CA8. 

Mater  optnmaram  mnlto  mnlier  melior  mnlienim, 
Missa  snm  snperstitiosis  ariolationibas. 
N«mqne  Apollo  fatls  fandis  dementem  invitam  eiret : 
Yiri^nes  aeqnales  vereor,  patris  mei  meum  factum  pudet, 
Optimi  virL     Mea  mater,  tui  me  miseret,  me  piget: 
lh>tumam  proeeniem  Priamo  peperisti  extra  me:  hoc  dolet: 
lien  obesse,  ilToe  prodosee,  me  oostare,  illoe  obsequi  I " 

She  then  sees  the  vision — 

•  •••••  • 

"  Adest  adest  fax  obvoluta  sanguine  atque  incendio  I 
Multoe  annoe  latoit:  eives  ferte  opem  et  restinguitel 
lamque  man  magno  classis  cita 
Texitur :  exitium  examen  rapit : 
Advenit,  et  fera  velivolantibus 
Kavibus  eomplebit  manus  litora." 

This  18  noble  poetry.     Another  passage  from  the  Tdamo  is  as 

ibikws: — 

"  Sed  superstitiosi  vates  impudentesque  arioli, 
Aut  inertes  aut  insani  ant  quibus  egestas  imperat, 
Qui  sibi  semitam  non  sapiunt,  alteri  monstrant  viam, 
Quibus  divitias  pollicentur,  ab  eis  drachumam  ipsi  petunt. 
Be  his  divitiiB  abi  dedueant  drachumam,  reddant  cetera." 

HeiB  he  shows,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  a  strong  vein 
of  Htire.  The  metre  is  toochaic,  scanned,  like  these  of  Plautus 
and  Terence^  by  accent  as  much  as  by  quantity,  and  noticeable  for 
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the  careless  way  in  which  whole  syllables  are  sluned  ovei.  In  ihi 
former  fragment  the  fourth  line  must  be  scanned — 

*'  Vii:^  I  n^  ao  I  quales  |  v^reor  |  pdtrfs  mSi  |  mSdm  fac  |  tdm  padet." 

Horace  mentions  the  ponderous  weight  of  his  iambic  lines,  which 
were  loaded  with  spondees.  The  anapaestic  measure,  of  which  ha 
was  a  master,  has  an  impetuous  swing  that  carries  the  reader  away, 
and,  while  producing  a  different  effect  from  its  Greek  equivalent^ 
in  capacity  is  not  much  inferior  to  it  Many  of  his  phrases  and 
metrical  terms  are  imitated  in  Virgil,  though  such  imitation  is  much 
more  frequently  drawn  from  his  hexameter  poems.  He  wrote  one 
Praete.rfa  and  several  comedies,  but  these  latter  were  uncongeniil 
to  his  ti'm])orament,  and  by  no  means  successful  He  had  little  or 
no  humour.  His  poetical  genius  was  earnest  rather  than  powe^ 
f ul ;  probably  he  had  less  than  either  Kaevius  or  Plautus ;  but 
hia  higher  cultivation,  his  serious  view  of  his  art,  and  the  con- 
siHtcnt  pursuit  of  a  well-conceived  aim,  placed  him  on  a  dit- 
matic  level  nearly  as  high  as  Plautus  in  the  opinion  of  tin) 
Cic'(ironian  critics.  His  literary  influence  will  be  more  fully  dift- 
cu8S(hI  under  his  epic  poems. 

Ills  sister's  son  Pacuvius  (220-132  B.a),  next  claims  our  atten 
tion.  This  celebrated  tragedian,  on  whom  the  complimentary  epithet 
diictm^  was  by  general  consent  bestowed,  was  brought  up  at  Bnm- 
disium,  where  amid  congenial  influences  he  practised  with  success 
the  art  of  a  painter.  At  what  time  he  came  to  Home  is  not  known, 
but  he  gained  great  renown  there  by  his  paintings  before 
attaining  the  position  of  chief  tragic  poet  PHny  tells  us  of  a 
])icture  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  which 
was  considewd  as  only  second  to  that  of  Fabius  Pictor.  With 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  he  united  that  genial  breadth  of 
temiKjr  which  among  artists  seems  peculiarly  fiie  painter's  gift 
Happy  in  his  twofold  career  (for  he  continued  to  paint  as  well 
OS  to  write),^  free  from  jealousy  as  from  want^  successful  as  a 
])uet  and  as  a  man,  he  lived  at  Eome  until  .hiis  eightieth  year, 
the  friend  of  Laelius  and  of  his  younger  rival  Accius,  and 
retired  soon  after  to  his  native  city  where  he  received  the 
visits  of  younger  writers,  and  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty* 
eight  (132  B.C.).  His  long  career  was  not  productive  of  a  large 
number  of  works.  We  know  of  but  twelve  tragedies  and  one 
praetexia  by  him.  The  latter  was  called  PauUuSf  and  had  for 
its  hero  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  but  no 
fragments  of  it  survive.     The  great  authority  which  t^e  name 

^  Aufert  Pacuyini  docti  famam  senis.— JTbr.  Ep,  ii  1,  66. 
*  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  he  decoxated  his  own  teeaea. 
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of  PacuyiuB  poseessed  was  due  to  the  care  with  which  he  ela- 
borated  his  writings.     Thirteen  plays  and  a  few  aaturae  in  a 
period  of  at  least  thirty  years ^  seems  but  a  small  result;    but 
the   admirable  way  in  which   he  sustained  the  dramatic  situft- 
tions  made  every  one  of  them  popular  with  the  nation.     There 
were  two,  however,  that   stood  decidedly  above   the  rest — ^the 
AnUopa   and   the   DtUarestes,       Of   the   latter  Cicero  tells  the 
anecdote  that  the  people  rose  as  one  man  to  applaud  the  noble 
passage  in  which  Py lades  and  Orestes  contend  for  the  honour  of 
dying  for  one  another.^    Of  the  former  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms,  though  it  is  possible  that  in  his  admiration  for  the  severe 
and   truly  Eoman  sentiments  it  inculcated,  he  may  have  been 
indulgent  to  its  artistic  defects.     The  few  lines  that  have  come 
down  to  us  resemble  that  ridiculed  by  Persius^  for  its  turgid 
mannerisms.     A  good  instance  of  the  excellences  which  a  Eoman 
critic  looked  for  in  tragedy  ib  afforded  by  the  praise  Cicero  bestows 
on  the  Niptrc^  a  play  imitated  from  Sophocles.     The  passage  is  so 
interesting  that  it  may  well  be  added  here.^    Cicero's  words  are — 
"  The  wise  Greek  (Ulysses)  when  severely  wounded  does  not 
lament  overmuch ;  he  curbs  the  expression  of  his  pain.     '  For- 
ward gently/  he  says,  '  and  with  quiet  effort,  lest  by  jolting  me 
yon  increase  the  pangs  of  my  wound.'    Now,  in  this  Pacuvius 
excels  Sophocles,  who  makes  Ulysses  give  way  to  cries  and  tears. 
And  yet  those  who  are  carrying  him,  out  of  copsideration  for  the 
majesty  of  him  they  bear,  do  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  even  this 
moderate  lamentation.     '  We  see  indeed,  Ulysses,  that  you  have 
soflered  grievous  hurt»  but  methinks  for  one  who  has  passed  his 
life  in  arms,  you  show  too  soft  a  spirit'    The  skilful  poet  knows 
that  habit  is  a  good  teacher  how  to  bear  pain.     And  so  Ulysses, 
though  in  extreme  agony,  still  keeps  command  over  his  words. 
'Stop  I  hold,  I  say  !  tiie  ulcer  has  got  the  better  of  me.    Strip  off 
my  dothea.     0,  woe  is  me  1  I  am  in  torture.'    Here  he  begins  to 
give  way ;  but  in  a  moment  he  stops — 'Cover  me ;  depart,  now 
leave  me  in  peace ;  -for  by  handling  me  and  jolting  me  you  increase 
the  cruel  paiiL'  Do  you  observe  how  it  is  not  the  cessation  of  bodily 
^giiiab^  but  the  necessity  of  chastening  the  expression  of  it  that 
keeps  him  silent  %    And  so,  at  the  close  of  the  play,  while  himself 
dying,  he  has  so  far  conquered  himself  that  he  can  reprove  others  in 
irorda  like  these, — 'It  is  meet  to  complain  of  adverse  fortune,  but  not 
to  bewail  il     That  is  the  part  of  a  man ;  but  weeping  is  granted 

^  We  ioler  that  ha  came  to  Bome  not  later  than  169,  aa  in  that  year  he 

iried  Ennios  ;  bat  it  is  likely  that  he  arrived  much  earlier. 

'De  Am.  vii 

'  1,  77.     "Antiopa  aemmnia  cor  Inctificabile  fulta."       ^Toso.  [I.  z.  i9 
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to  the  nature  of  woman.'    The  softer  feelings  here  obey  the  other 
part  of  the  mind,  as  a  dutiful  soldier  obeys  a  stem  commander." 

We  can  go  with  Cicero  in  admiring  the  manly  spirit  that  breathes 
through  these  lines,  and  feel  that  the  poet  was  justified  in  so  far 
leaving  the  original  as  without  prejudice  to  the  dramatic  effect  to 
inculcate  a  higher  moral  lesson. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  his  models  we  may  say,  generally,  that 
Pacuvius  used  more  freedom  than  Ennius.  He  was  more  of  an 
adapter  and  less  of  a  translater.  Nevertheless  this  dependence  on 
his  own  resources  for  description  appears  to  have  cramped  rather 
than  freed  his  style.  The  early  Latin  writers  seem  to  move  more 
easily  when  rendering  the  familiar  Greek  originals  than  when 
essaying  to  steer  their  own  path.  He  also  committed  the  mistake  of 
generally  imitating  Sophocles,  the  untransplan table  child  of  Athens, 
instead  of  Euripides,  to  whom  he  could  do  better  justice,  as  the  suc- 
cess of  his  Euripidean  plays  prove.  ^  His  style,  though  emphatic,  was 
wanting  in  naturalness.  The  author  of  the  treatise  to  Herennius 
contrasts  the  sententiae  of  Ennius  with  the  periodi  of  Pacuvius;  and 
Lucilius  speaks  of  a  word  "  contorto  aliquo  ex  Pacuviano  exordia" 

Quintilian^  notices  the  inelegance  of  his  compounds,  and  makes 
the  just  remark  that  the  old  writers  attempted  to  reproduce  Greek 
analogies  without  sufficient  regard  for  the  capacities  of  their  Ian 
guage ;  thus  while  the  word  KVfyrdvxqy  is  elegant  and  natural,  its 
Latin  equivalent  incurnicervicus,  borders  on  the  ludicrous.*  Some 
of  his  fragments  show  the  same  sceptical  tendencies  that  are  pro- 
minent in  Ennius.  One  of  them  contains  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  different  philosophic  systems,  and  decides  in  favour  of  blind 
chance  (temeritas)  as  the  ruling  power,  on  the  ground  of  sudden 
changes  in  fortune  like  that  of  Orestes,  who  in  one  day  was  meta- 
morphosed from  a  king  into  a  beggar.  Paucuvius  either  improved 
his  later  style,  or  else  confined  its  worst  points  to  his  tragedies,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  classical  and  elegant  than  his  epitaph,  which 
is  couched  in  diction  as  refined  as  that  of  Terence — 

Adulcscens,  tametsi  properas,  te  hoc  sazam  vocal 
Ut  sese  aspicias,  deiiide  quod  scriptamst  legas. 
Hie  sunt  poetae  Pacuvi  Marci  sita 
Ossa.     Hoc  volebaiD  nescius  ne  esses.     Vale. 


^  The  Antiopa  and  Dulorestes.  «  Quint.  I.  V.  67-70. 

*  We  give  the  reader  an  example  of  this  feature  of  Pacuvios's  style.  In  the 
Antiopa,  Amphion  gives  a  description  of  the  tortoise  :  "  Qtuiantpes  fonK- 
ffrcuUi  ngreatis  humilis  aspera  Capite  hrevi  cervice  anguina  atpectu  tnui 
Eviaeerata  inani'ma  cum  animali  aono.^*  To  which  his  hearers  reply — "  Ha 
ioeptuoM  dictioM  ahs  U  dtUur,  Quod  corvUetura  sapiens  aegrs  coiUuiiL  Aim 
inUlligimus  nisi  H  aperU  dixeris,** 
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When  P^umviiis  letiied  to  Brundisimn  he  left  a  worthy  succes- 
sor in  L  Attius  or  Accius  (170-94  Ra),  whom,  as  before  observed, 
he  had  assisted  with  his  advice,  showing  kindly  interest  as  a  fellow- 
workman  rather  than  jealousy  as  a  rival  Accius's  parents  belonged 
to  the  class  of  lihertini ;  they  settled  at  Pisaurum.  The  poet 
began  his  dramatic  career  at  the  age  of  thirty  with  the  Atreus,  and 
continued  to  exhibit  until  his  death.  He  forms  the  link  between  the 
ante-classical  and  Ciceronian  epochs ;  for  Cicero  when  a  boy^  con- 
versed with  him,  and  retained  always  a  strong  admiration  for  his 
works.^  He  had  a  high  notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  his  refusing  to  rise  to  Caesar  when  he 
entered  the  Collegium  Poetarum ;  but  if  by  this  Julius  be  meant,  the 
chronology  makes  the  occurrence  impossible.  Besides  thirty-seven 
tragedies,  he  wrote  Annates  (apparently  mythological  histories  in 
hexameters,  something  of  the  character  of  Ovid's  Fasti),  Didasca- 
lioj  or  a  history  of  Greek  and  Boman  poetry,  and  other  kindred 
works,  as  well  as  two  Fraetextce. 

The  fragments  that  have  reached  us  are  tolerably  numerous, 
and  enable  us  to  select  certain  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
style.  The  loftiness  for  which  he  is  celebrated  seems  to  be  of 
expression  rather  than  of  thought,  e.g, 

"  Quid  T  quod  videbis  laetum  in  Pamasi  iugo 
Bicipi  inter  pinos  tripndiantem  in  circnliB 
Concutere  thyrsos  ludo,  taedis  falgere  ; " 

but  sometimes  a  noble  sentiment  is  simply  and  emphatically 
expressed — 

"  Non  genus  viruxn  ornat,  generi  vir  fortis  loco."' 

He  was  a  careful  chooser  of  words,  e,g, 

'*  Tu  periinaeiam  esse,  Antiloche,  banc  praedicas, 
"^^  pervicaeiam  aio  et  ea  me  uti  volo : 
nkec  fortis  sequitur,  illam  indocti  posflident  .... 
Nam  penricacem  did  me  esse  et  vincere 
Perfaole  patior,  pertinaciam  nil  moror."* 

Ihese  distinctions,  obvious  as  they  are  to  us,  were  by  no  means 
80  to  the  early  Bomans.  Close  resemblance  in  sound  seemed 
irresistibly  to  imply  some  connexion  more  than  that  of  mere 
accident ;  and  that  turning  over  the  properties  of  words,  which 

^  Prob.  94  B.C.  when  Cic.  was  twelve  years  old.     In  Plane.  24,  59,  he 
eaDs  him  *'  gravis  et  ingeniosus  poeta.*' 
'  Cf.  Hor.  £p.  ii  1,  56  ;  Or.  Am.  i.  15, 19.  On  the  other  hand,  Bor.  S.  I. 

x.5a. 

*  Loco-decon,  Non.  888,  22. 

*  CompAie  a  similar  subtle  distinction  in  the  Dulorestes,  "  IHget  patemnm 
nooMn,  matennim  fudct  profari." 

B 
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in  pbiloBophy  as  well  as  poetry  seems  to  ns  to  hxve  something 
childish  in  it,  had  its  legitimate  place  in  the  development  of  each 
language.  Accius  paints  action  with  yigour.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing spirited  fragment — 

**  Coniitituit,  cognoyit,  sensit,  conlocat  seae  in  locum 
CelBom :  hinc  manibos  rapere  raudos  saxeum  et  graye.** 
and  again — 

"  Hens  vigiles  properate,  expergite, 
Pectora  tarda,  sopore  exsuigite !" 

He  was  conspicuous  among  tragedians  for  a  power  of  reasoned 
eloquence  of  the  forensic  type ;  and  delighted  in  TnaVing  two  rival 
pleaders  state  their  case,  some  of  his  most  successful  scenes  being 
of  this  kind.  His  opinions  resembled  those  of  Ennius,  but  wero 
less  irreverent.  He  acknowledges  the  interest  of  the  gods  in 
human  things — 

"  Nam  Don  facile  sine  deum  opera  humana  propria  ^  sunt  bona," 

and  in  a  fragment  of  the  Brutus  he  enforces  the  doctrine  that 
dreams  are  often  heaven-sent  warnings,  full  of  meaning  to  those 
that  will  understand  them.  Nevertheless  his  contempt  for  auguiy 
was  equal  to  that  of  his  master — 

'*  Nil  credo  anguribos  qai  auris  verbis  diritant 
Alienaa,  anas  ut  aaro  locupletent  domos.** 

The  often-quoted  maxim  of  the  tyrant  oderint  dum  metucmtvi 
first  found  in  him.  Altogether,  he  was  a  powerful  writer,  with 
less  strength  perhaps,  but  more  polish  than  Ennius ;  and  whik 
manipulating  words  with  greater  dexterity,  losing  but  little  of 
that  stem  grandeur  which  comes  from  the  plain  utterance  of 
conviction.  His  general  characteristics  place  him  altogether 
within  the  archaic  age.  In  point  of  time  little  anterior  to  Cicero, 
in  stylo  he  is  almost  a  contemporary  of  Ennius.  The  very  slight 
increase  of  linguistic  polish  during  the  century  and  a  quarter 
which  comprises  the  tragic  art  of  Rome,  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  old-fashioned  ornaments  of  assonance,  allitenttion,  and  plays 
upon  words  are  as  frequent  in  Accius  as  in  livius,  or  rather  mon 
so;  and  the  number  of  archaic  forms  is  scarcely  smaller.  We  see 
words  Hke  noxttudo,  hmiestitudo^  sanctescat,  tapper,  domuUio,  red- 
Jiostircy  and  wonder  that  they  could  have  only  preceded  by  a  few 
years  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  and  were  contemporary  with  that  of 
Gracchus.  Accius,  like  so  many  Eomans,  was  a  grammarian  *  he 
introduced  certain  changes  into  the  received  spelling,  e,g.  ho 
wrote  aa,  ee,  etc.  when  the  vowel  was  long,  reserving  the  sinde 

*  Propria =perpetaa,  Non.  862,  2. 
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Oy  «,  etc.  for  the  short  qoantitj.  It  was  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
interest  taken  by  him  in  these  studies  that  Yano  dedicated  to 
him  one  of  his  many  philological  treatises.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  quite  cerfcain ;  but  it  may  be  safely  assigned  to  about  90 
Ra  With  him  died  tragic  writmg  at  Eome :  scarcely  a  generation 
after  we  find  tragedy  has  donned  the  form  of  the  closet  drama, 
written  only  for  recitation.  Cicero  and  his  brother  assiduously 
caltiyated  this  rhetorical  art  When  writing  failed,  however, 
acting  rose,  and  the  admirable  performances  of  Aesopus  and 
Roscius  did  much  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  old  works. 
Yaiius  and  Pollio  seem  for  a  moment  to  have  revived  the  tragic 
muse  under  Augustus,  but  their  works  had  probably  nothing  in 
oommon  with  this  early  but  interesting  drama ;  and  in  Imperial 
times  tragedy  became  more  and  more  confused  with  rhetoric,  until 
delineation  of  character  ceased  to  be  an  object^  and  declamatory 
farce  oir  fine  point  was  the  chief  end  pursued. 


APPENDIX. 

On  Rome  fragments  of  Siitius  or  Sueviiis. 


O.  Miiller  and  Ritschl  first  re- 
covered tbe  name  of  this  almost 
anlraown  poet.  The  spelling  is  still 
uncertain.  Macrobins  gives  it  as 
SaevioA;  Varro,  L.  L.  vil  104,  as 
Saetios,  and  some  have  thought  he 
is  the  Saevius  Nicanor  mentioned 
as  a  grammarian  by  Suetonius.  His 
date  is  also  uncertain,  but  he  was 
probably  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Accius  (circ.  160-80  B.C.).  Some 
have  thought  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Varro.  He  wrote  idylls  ;  .  among 
them  a  Moretum^  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  chapter  on  Virgil,  and  a 
poem  called  rulli.  Varro  quotes 
apparently  from  an  iambic  poem, 
bat  we  do  not  know  its  name  ;  Ma- 
crobins {Sat,  vi.  1-87),  from  the  fifth 
book  of  an  epic  also  unnamed.  The 
fragment  from  the  Moretum  is  as 
follows  : — 

**  Admlaeet  Incjiin  sllids ;  .  .  .  partim 
Psrtfm  Perxic*,  qnod  nnmen  sic  denlqnc 
fertar 


Promptam  e  re,  qnod  qui  quondam  cum 

rege  potenti, 
Nomine   Alexandra   Magno,   fura  proella 

b«llo 
In  Persa.1  tetulere  sao  post  inde  reventu 
Hoc    j^enus    arboris    in   praelatis   flnlbu, 

Grals 
Dlnseraere  novos  fmctas  mortalibu'  dantes, 
MoUusca  haec  nnx  est,  nequls  forte  insclu:! 

erret*' 

We  should  infer  from  the  other 
fragments  that  he  was  a  lover  of  rare 
and  plebeian  words,  e.g.  frandc  ec 
frUinni  suat^iter^  and  again  (from 
the  Pulli)^ 

*'  Escam  ec  inre  in  os  pallo  dato 
FitiUas,  simul  assolatim   viscos  adsumit 
cibom.** 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Luc. 
Miiller' s  Lucilius,  where  these  are 
given,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of 
Accius,  exclusive  of  his  tragedies, 
e.g.  from  the  Parerga,  the  Prc^idiaif 
the  AnnalSf  and  the  Liisiis  Afwi- 
torii.  I 


-trfWtti.  ^  ■       ..        ■       ^^-.^.^^r       ■_ 


CHAPTEE  VL 

Epic  Poetry.    Ennius — Furius  (200-100  B.a) 

Wk  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  and  consider  Ennius  in  the 
capacity  of  epic  poet     It  was  in  this  light  that  he  acquired  his 
chief  contemporary  renown,  that  he  accredits  himself  to  posterity 
in  his  epitaph,  and  that  he  obtained  that  commanding  influence 
over  subsequent  poetic  literature,  which,  stereotyped  in  Virgil, 
was  never  afterwards  lost     The  merit  of  discerning  the  most 
favourable  subject  for  a  Eoman  epic  belongs  to  Kaevius;  in  this 
dej)artment  Ennius  did  but  borrow  of  him ;  it  was  in  the  fonn  in 
which  he  cast  his  poem  that  his  originality  was  shown.     The 
legendary  history  of  Rome,  her  supposed  connection  with  the 
issues  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  her  subsequent  military  achieve- 
ments in  the  sphere  of  history,  such  was  the  groundwork  both  of 
Naevius's  and  Ennius's  conception.    And,  however  unsuitable  such 
a  consecutive  narrative  might  be  for  a  heroic  poem,  there  was 
something  in  it  that  corresponded  with  the  national  sentiment, 
and  in  a  changed  form  it  re-appears  in  the  Aeneid,     Naevius  had 
been  contented  with  a  single  episode  in  Home's  career  of  conquest 
Ennius,  with  more  ambition  but  less  judgment,  aspired  to  grasp 
in  an  epic  unity  the  entire  history  of  the  nation ;  and  to  adiieve 
this,  no  better  method  occurred  to  him  than  the  time-honoured 
and  prosaic  system  of  annals.     The  difficulty  of  recasting  these  in 
a  poetic  mould  might  well  have  staggered  a  more  accomplished 
master  of  song ;  but  to  the  enthusiastic  and  laborious  bcud  the 
task  did  not  seem  too  great     Ho  lived  to  complete  his  work  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  and  though,  perhaps, 
the  manus  ultima  may  have  been  wanting,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  results.     We  may  perhaps 
smile  at  the  vanity  which  aspired  to  the  title  of  Roman  Homer, 
and  still  more  at  the  partiality  which  so  willingly  granted  it; 
nevertheless,  with  all  deductions  on  the  score  of  rude  conception 
and  ruder  execution,  the  fragments  that  remain  incline  us  to 
concur  with  Scaliger  in  wishing  that  &te  had  spared  us  the 
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wholt.^,  ami  denied  us  Silius,  Statius,  Lucan,  "  et  tons  ces  giirt^oius 
Iil'  The  whole  was  divided  into  eighteen  books,  of  which  the 
lirst  contained  the  introduction,  the  earliest  traditionB,  the  foun- 
dation of  Home,  and  the  deification  of  Eomulus ;  the  second  and 
third  contained  the  regal  period ;  the  fourth  began  the  history  of 
the  Bepublic  and  carried  it  down  to  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls ;  the  fifth  comprised  the  Samnite  wars ;  the  sixth,  that 
with  Pyrrhus ;  the  seventh,  the  first  Punic  war ;  the  eighth  and 
ninth,  the  war  with  Hannibal ;  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  diat  with 
Macedonia;  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  that  with 
Syria ;  the  fifteenth,  the  campaign  of  Fulvius  Nobilior  in  Aetolia, 
and  ended  apparently  with  the  death  of  the  great  Scipio.  The 
work  then  received  a  new  preface,  and  continued  the  history  down 
to  the  poet's  last  years,  containing  many  personal  notices,  until  it 
was  finally  brought  to  a  close  in  172  B.a  after  having  occupied 
its  author  eighteen  yeara^  "  The  interest  of  this  last  book,"  says 
Conington,^  "  must  have  centred,  at  least  to  us,  in  the  discourse 
about  himself,  in  which  the  old  bard  seems  to  have  indulged  in 
dosing  this  his  greatest  poem.  Even  now  we  may  read  with 
sympathy  his  boastful  allusion  to  his  late  enrolment  among  the 
dtizenfl  of  the  conquering  city;  we  may  be  touched  by  the 
mention  he  appears  to  have  made  of  the  year  of  his  age  in  which 
he  wrote,  boidering  closely  on  the  appointed  term  of  man's  life ; 
and  we  may  applaud  as  the  curtain  falls  on  his  grand  comparison 
of  himself  to  a  victorious  racer  laden  with  Olympian  honours,  and 
now  at  last  consigned  to  repose : — 


'  Stent  fortiB  eqaofl,  spatio  qui  saepe  rapremo 
Yidt  Oiimpia,  nunc  lenio  confectuB  qaiescit* 


•I 


He  was  thus  nearly  fifty  when  he  began  to  write,  a  fact  which 
fltiikes  UB  as  remarlHible.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate  the 
poetic  gift  with  a  highly-strung  nervous  system,  and  unusual 
bodily  conditions  not  favourable  to  long  life,  as  well  as  with  a 
preoodouB  special  development  which  prodaims  unmistakably  in 
the  boy  the  future  greatness  of  the  man.  None  of  these  condi- 
tions seem  to  have  been  present  in  the  early  Boman  school 
Lhrias  was  a  quiet  schoolmaster,  Naevius  a  vigorous  soldier, 
EnninB  a  self-indulgent  but  hard-working  litterateury  Plautus  an 
active  xnan,  whose  animal  spirits  not  even  the  flour-mill  could 
qoendi,  Pacuvius  a  steady  but  genial  student,  Accius  and  Terence 
finished  men  of  the  world;  and  all,  except  Terence  (and  he 
ptobaUy  met  his  eady  death  through  an  accident),  ei\joyed  the 

^  VaUeii,  quoted  by  Teaffel,  (  90,  8 ;  see  GelL  xvii  21, 4S 
>  Poet  Works,  L  p.  S44. 

•» 


t 
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fall  tenn  of  man's  e^dstence.  Moreover,  few  of  them  began  life 
by  being  poets,  and  some,  as  Ennins  and  Plantus,  did  not  apply 
themselves  to  poetry  until  they  had  reached  mature  years.  With 
these  facts  the  chcuticter  of  ^eir  genius  as  a  rule  agrees.  We 
should  not  expect  in  such  men  the  fine  inspiration  of  a  Sophocles^ 
a  Goethe,  or  a  Shelley,  and  we  do  not  find  it  The  poetic  frenxy, 
so  magnificently  described  in  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato,  which  caused 
the  Greeks  to  regard  the  poet  in  his  moments  of  creation  as 
actually  possessed  by  the  god,  is  nowhere  manifest  among  the 
early  Bomans ;  and  A  it  claims  to  appear  in  their  later  literature, 
we  find  it  after  all  a  spurious  substitute,  differing  widely  from  the 
emotion  of  creative  genius.  It  is  not  mere  accident  that  Bome  is 
as  little  productive  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  philosophy  as  she 
is  in  that  of  the  highest  poetry,  for  the  two  endowments  are 
closely  allied.  The  problem  each  sets  before  itself  is  the  same ; 
to  an^sst  and  embody  in  an  intelligible  shapei  the  idea  that  shall 
give  light  to  the  dark  questionings  of  the  intellect^  or  the  vague 
yearnings  of  the  heart  To  Eome  it  has  not  been  given  to  open 
a  new  sphere  of  truth,  or  to  add  one  more  to  the  mystic  voices  of 
passion ;  her  epic  mission  is  the  humbler  but  still  not  ignoble  one 
of  bracing  the  mind  by  her  masculine  good  sense,  and  linking 
together  golden  chains  of  memory  by  the  majestic  music  of  her 
verse. 

There  were  two  important  elements  introduced  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  story  by  Ennius ;  the  Olympic  Pantheon,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  Eoman  worthies  as  heroes  analogous  to 
those  of  Greece.  The  latter  innovation  was  only  possible  within 
narrow  limits,  for  the  idea  formed  by  the  Bomans  even  of  their 
greatest  heroes,  as  Bomulus,  Numa,  or  Camillus  was  different  in 
kind  from  that  of  the  Greek  hero-worshipper.  Thus  we  see  that 
Virgil  abstains  from  applying  the  name  to  any  of  his  Italian 
characters,  confining  it  to  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Homer,  or  are 
connected  with  the  Homeric  legends.  Still  we  find  at  a  later 
period  Julius  Caesar  publicly  professing  his  descent  on  both  sides 
from  a  superhuman  ancestor,  for  such  he  practically  admits 
Ancus  Martins  to  be.^  And  in  the  epic  of  Silius  It^cus  the 
Boman  generals  occupy  quite  the  conventional  position  of  the 
hero-leader. 

The  admission  of  the  Olympic  deities  as  a  kind  of  divine 
machinery  for  diversifying  and  explaining  the  narrative  was  much 
more  pregnant  with  consequences.  Outwardly,  it  is  simply  adopted 
from  Homer,  but  the  spirit  which  animates  it  is  altogether  different 

^  Inest  in  genere  et  sanctitas  regnm,  qui  pluiimTim  inter  homines  poUent, 
et  caenmonia  deomm,  qnomm  ipm  in  potestate  sunt  regea. — 8u£^,  JuL  0 
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The  OieeV,  in  spite  of  his  intellectual  scepticifim,  retained  an 
SBsthetic  and  emotional  belief  in  his  national  gods,  and  at  any  rate 
it  was  natnial  that  he  should  celebrate  them  in  his  verse ;  but 
the  Boman  poet  claimed  to  utilize  the  Greek  Pantheon  for  artistic 
purposes  alone.  He  professed  no  belief  in  the  beings  he  depicted. 
They  were  merely  an  ornamental,  supernatural  element,  either 
introduced  at  will,  as  in  Horace,  or  r^ulated  according  to  tradi- 
tional conceptions,  as  in  Ennius  and  YirgiL  Apollo,  Minerya, 
and  Bacchus^  were  probably  no  more  to  him  than  they  are  to  us. 
They  were  names,  consecrated  by  genius  and  convenient  for  art, 
under  which  could  be  combined  l^e  maxinium  of  beautiful  associa- 
tions with  the  minimum  of  trouble  to  the  poet  The  custom, 
which  perpetuated  itself  in  Latin  poetry,  revived  again  with  the 
rise  of  Italian  art ;  and  under  a  modified  form  its  influence  may 
be  seen  in  the  grand  conceptions  of  Milton.  The  true  nature  of 
romantic  poetry  is,  however,  alien  to  any  such  mechanical  employ- 
ment of  the  supernatural,  and  its  comparative  infrequency  in  the 
highest  Engh'flh  and  German  poetry,  stamps  these  as  products  of 
the  modem  spirit.  Had  the  Eomans  left  Olympus  to  itself,  and 
occupied  themselves  only  with  the  rhetorical  delineation  of  human 
action  and  feeling,  they  would  have  chosen  a  less  ambitious  but 
certainly  more  original  path.  Lucretius  struggles  against  the  pre- 
vailing tendency ;  but  so  unable  were  the  Bomans  to  invest  their 
finer  £uicies  with  any  other  shape,  that  even  while  he  is  blaming 
the  custom  he  unawares  falls  into  it. 

It  was  in  the  metrical  treatment  that  Ennius's  greatest  achieve- 
ment lay.  For  the  first  time  in  any  consecutive  way  he  introduced 
the  hexameter  into  Latin  poetry.  It  is  true  that  Plautus  had  com- 
posed his  epitaph  in  that  measure,  if  we  may  trust  Yarro's  judg- 
ment on  its  genuineness.^  And  the  Marcian  oracles,  though  their 
rhythm  has  been  disputed,  were  in  all  probability  written  in  the 
ssme.^  But  these  last  were  translations,  and  were  in  no  sense  an 
epoch  in  literature.  Ennius  compelled  the  intractable  forms  of 
Latin  speech  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dactylic  rhythm. 
Difficulties  of  two  kinds  met  him,  those  of  accent  and  those  of 
quantity.  The  former  had  been  partially  surmounted  by  the  comic 
writers,  and  it  only  required  a  careful  extension  of  their  method 

^  "Postqnamst  morte  datos  Plaatua  Comoedia  Inget: 
Scaenast  deaertft ;  dein  Risos,  Ladna,  Jocusque 
£t  numeri  iniiTimeri  simal  omnes  coUacramanint'* — GML 1. 24,  8. 
*  *«  Amnem,  Troingena,  Cannam  Romane  fage  hoiipea,"  is  the  beat  known 
of  theae  linea.    Many  others  have  been  collected,  and  have  been  arranged 
vith  less  probability,  in  Satamian  verse  by  Hermann.    The  anbetance  is 
giTcn,  LiTT*  zxv.  12.    See  Browne.  Hist.  Kom.  Lit  p.  84,  85.    Another  is 
lawBifwi  Dj  Enniiiai  Aio  te,  Aeadaa,  Boraanos  vincere  poaae 


'■*l!'*ft^i„-   . ,  -V   --^g^t   £f.^-.     _ 
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to  render  the  deviations  from  the  familiar  emphasis  of  daily  life 
harmonious  and  acceptable.  In  respect  of  quantity  the  problem 
was  more  complex.  Plautus  had  disregarded  it  in  numerous 
instances  {e,g,  dari),  and  in  others  had  been  content  to  Tecogni28 
the  natural  length  or  shortness  of  a  vowel  {e,g.  aen&c  ipse),  neglect- 
ing the  subordinate  laws  of  position,  &c.  This  custom  had,  as  to 
as  we  know,  guided  Ennius  himself  in  his  dramatic  poems ;  but 
for  the  epos  he  adopted  a  different  principle.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  tendency  to  shorten  final  vowels,  he  fixed  almost  every 
doubtful  case  as  short,  e.g,  musd,  patrl,  dari,  omnibUs,  amaveriSj 
pat^y  only  leaving  the  long  syllable  where  the  metre  required  it, 
as  condident.  By  this  means  he  gave  a  dactylic  direction  to  Latin 
prosody  which  it  afterwards,  though  only  slightly,  extended.  At 
the  same  time  he  observed  carefidly  the  Greek  laws  of  position 
and  the  doubled  letters.  He  admitted  hiatus,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent,  and  chiefly  in  the  caesura.  The  lengthening  of  a  short 
vowel  by  the  ictus  occurs  occasionally  in  his  verses,  but  almost 
always  in  words  where  it  was  originally  by  nature  long.  In  such 
words  the  lengthening  may  take  place  even  in  the  tresis  of  the 
foot,  as  in — 

"  non  enim  rumores  poneb&t  ante  salutem.** 

Elision  played  a  prominent  part  in  his  system*  This  was  natural, 
since  with  all  his  changes  many  long  or  intractable  terminations 
remained,  e,g.  Untm,  quidlSm,  omnium,  &c  These  were  generally 
elided,  sometimes  shortened  as  in  the  line  quoted,  sometimes 
lengthened  as  in  the  comedians, — 

'*iiiiinicitiam  agitanteb." 

Very  rarely  does  he  improperly  shorten  a  naturally  long  Yowel, 
e.g,  contra  (twice) ;  terminations  in  o  he  invariably  retains,  except 
ego  and  modo.  The  final  8  is  generally  elided  before  a  consonant 
when  in  the  thesis  of  the  foot,  but  often  remains  in  the  arsis  (e.^. 
plenH^Jideij  Isque  dies).  The  two  chief  blots  on  his  versification 
are  his  barbarous  examples  of  tmesis, — saxo  cere  comminuii  brum  : 
Mcutsili  portant  invenes  ad  litora  tanas  (  =  cerebrum,  Massili- 
tanas),  and  his  quaint  a]^ocope,  cad,  gau^  do  {ccteluin,  gaudium, 
domum),  probably  reflectecT'^m  the  Homeric  3a>,  tcpij  in  which 
Lucilius  imitates  him,  e,g,  noL  (for  nolueris).  The  caesura,  which 
forms  the  chief  feature  in  each  verse,  was  not  understood  by  Ennius. 
Several  of  his  lines  have  no  caesura  at  all;  and  that  delicate 
alternation  of  its  many  varieties  which  charms  us  in  Homer  and 
Virgil,  is  foreign  to  the  conception,  as  it  would  have  been  unattain- 
able by  the  efforts,  of  the  rugged  epic  bard.  Nevertheless  his 
labour  achieved  a  great  result     He  stamped  for  oentoiiea  the 
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eharacter  and  almost  the  details  of  subsequent  versification.^  If 
we  study  the  effect  of  his  passages,  we  shall  observe  far  greater 
power  in  single  lines  or  sentences  than  in  a  continuous  description 
The  solemn  grandeur  of  some  of  his  verses  is  unsurpassable,  and, 
enshrined  in  the  Aeneid,  their  dignity  seems  enhanced  by  their 
sorronndings.     Such  are — 

"  Tuque  pater  Tiberine  tuo  cum  flumine  sancto." 

**  Udu8  homo  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem." 

**  Quae  Deque  Dardauiia  campis  potuere  perlre 
Nee  quom  capta  capi,  nee  quom  combusta  cremari, 
Augosto  augurio  postquam  incluta  condita  Roma  est.** 

On  the  other  hand  he  sometimes  falls  into  pure  prose ; 

"  Civefl  Romani  tum  facti  sunt  Campani,*' 

and  the  like,  are  scarcely  metre,  certainly  not  poetry.  Later 
epicists  in  their  desire  to  avoid  this  fault  over  elaborate  their 
commonplace  passages.  Ennius  tries,  however  clumsily,  to  copy 
Homer  in  diamiasiug  them  without  ornament  The  one  or  two 
similes  that  are  preserved  are  among  his  least  happy  efforts.^ 
Among  battle  scenes  he  is  more  at  home,  and  these  he  paints  with 
reality  and  strength.  There  are  three  passages  of  considerable 
length,  which  the  reader  who  desires  to  judge  of  his  narrative 
power  should  study.     They  are  the  dream  of  Bi&  and  the  auspices  *' 

of  Bomulus  in  the  first  book,  and  the  description  of  the  friend  of 
Servilius  in  the  seventh.  This  last  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
picture  of  the  poet  himself,  and  to  intimate  in  the  most  pleasing 
langoage  his  relations  to  his  great  patron.  For  a  singularly 
appreciative  criticism  of  these  fragments  the  student  is  referred  to 
Sellar's  Poets  of  the  Republic  The  massive  Eoman  vigour  of  treat- 
ment which  shone  forth  in  the  Annals  and  made  them  as  it  were  a 
lock-hewn  monument  of  Eome's  glory,  secured  to  Ennius  afar  greater 
poflthnmouB  renown  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  early  poets.  Cicero 
extolB  him,  and  has  no  words  too  contemptuous  for  those  who  despise 
him.    Lacietius  praises  him  in  the  well  known  words — 

"  Ennius  ut  noster  cecinit,  qui  primus  amoeno 
Detulit  ex  Helicone  perenni  nonde  coronam, 
Per  gentii  Italas  hominum  quae  clara  clueret"' 

^  The  ahortening  of  final  o,  erg6^  ponif,  viffilaruUf,  through  the  influence  of 
accent,  is  slmoat  the  only  change  niade  after  Ennius  except  in  a  few  proper 


*  C(nnp«re  that  of  the  horse  (XL  vL  506),  "Et  tum  sicut  equus  qui  de  prae- 
wptbii'  fartas  Yinda  suis  magnis  animis  abrupit,  et  inde  Fert  sese  campi 
per  caenda  laetaqoe  pnta  Celso  pectore,  saepe  lubam  quassat  simul  altam : 
Bpiiitos  ex  anima  callda  spumas  agit  albaa,"  with  Yirg.  Aen.  xi.  492. 

*  Lacr.  L  111. 
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YirKil,  it  in  tnif^,  n^er  mentions  him,  but  lie  imitrtf  lum  eon- 
tinually.  Ovid,  with  generotu  appreciation^  aHowB  the  gRataea 
of  hifi  talent,  though  he  denies  him  art  •}  and  the  later  impenal 
writ^fin  aro  even  affected  in  their  admiration  of  him.  He  oontinned 
tr>  }>f)  rrsa^i  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  only  lost  as  late  as 
thf)  thirUj^inth  cfintury. 

Knriiufl  prrMlucod  a  few  scattered  imitaton,  hot  not  mitfl  upwards 
of  two  gonorations  after  his  death,  if  we  except  the  donbtfol  case 
of  AvA'MiH,  Tlio  first  is  Matius,  who  translated  the  Hiad  into  hexa- 
irif.if.rH.  Til  is  may  be  more  properly  considered  as  the  sequel  to 
JiiviiiM,  but  the  few  fragments  remaining  show  that  his  Teinfica- 
tion  was  htumul  on  that  of  Ennius.  Gellius,  with  his  partiality  for 
all  thai  w»K  archaic,  warmly  praises  this  work. 

lirmTiriH  wrr>if)  the  DeUnm  Islricum  in  three  books.  This  was 
no  doubt  a  continuation  of  the  great  master's  Annales,  What  the 
war  was  is  not  quite  certain.  Some  fix  it  at  178  Ra  ;  others  as 
Inif)  as  129  ii.o.  The  earlier  date  is  the  more  probable.  We  then 
liavo  Ui  ask  when  Hostius  himself  lived.  Tenffel  inclines  to  place 
him  l>efore  Ac^jus ;  but  most  commentators  assign  him  a  later 
(late.  A  few  lines  are  preserved  in  Macrobius,'  which  seem  to 
point  to  an  c^arly  jMsriod,  eg, 

"  non  si  mihi  lingoaa 
Centum  atque  on  sient  totidem  rocesqne  liquatae^* 

and  again, 

**  Dift  Minerra,  sexnol  autem  tn  inyictus  Apollo 
Arqnitenens  Latoniof." 

HIm  o})joct  in  quoting  those  is  to  show  that  they  were  copied  by 
Virgil.  A  passage  in  Propertius  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
hini," 

**  flplondidaque  a  docto  fama  refolget  avo," 

where  he  would  presumably  be  the  grandfather  of  that  Hostia 
whom  under  the  name  of  Cynthia  so  many  of  Propertias's  poems 
(Mdnlirate.  Another  poet  of  whom  a  few  lines  are  preserved  isx 
( i (01  ins  and  Macrobius  is  A.  Furius  of  Antium,  which  little  town 
])Vi M 1  uo(m1  more  than  one  well-known  writer.  His  work  was  entitled 
A /main.     Specimens  of  his  versification  are — 

"  Interea  Oceani  linqnena  Aurora  cubile." 

"  Quod  genua  hoc  hominum  Satomo  aancte  create  t** 

**  Preasatur  pede  pes,  macro  mucrone,  viro  vir."* 

»  Tr.  ii.  424.  •  Sat  vL  1.  »  IIL  2a  8. 

*  Imitated  n»spectiyely,  Yiig.  A.  iv.  585  ;  A.  L  MO ;  A  z.  ftGl. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Thk  Eaklt  Hdstobt  of  Satirb  (Ennius  to  Lucnius), 

200-103  B.C. 

Batirb,  m  every  one  knows,  is  the  one  branch  of  literature 
claimed  by  the  Eomans  as  their  own.^  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the 
branch  in  which  their  excellence  is  most  characteristically  dis- 
played. Nor  is  the  excellence  confined  to  the  professed  satirists ; 
it  was  rather  inherent  in  the  genius  of  the  nation.  All  their 
•erions  writings  tended  to  assume  at  times  a  satirical  spirit 
Tngedy,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  rone  to  her  clearest  tones  in 
bonding  with  contempt  the  superstitions  of  the  day.  The  epic 
Terses  of  Ennius  are  not  without  traces  of  the  same  power.  The 
piose  of  Cato  abounds  with  sarcastic  reflections,  pointedly 
expressed.  The  arguments  of  Cicero's  theological  and  moral 
treatiaeB  are  largely  sprinkled  with  satire.  The  whole  poem  of 
Lucretiiis  is  deeply  imbued  with  it:  few  writers  of  any  age 
hBYB  launched  more  fiery  sarcasm  upon  the  fear  of  death,  or  the 
bHnd  passion  of  love  than  he  has  done  in  his  third  and  fourth 
books.  Even  the  gentle  Yiigil  breaks  forth  at  times  into  earnest 
inTective,  tipped  with  the  fiame  of  satire  :  ^  Dido's  bitter  irony, 
Tumus'  fierce  taunts,  show  that  he  could  wield  with  stem  effect 
this  specially  Boman  weapon.  Lucan  and  Seneca  affect  a  style 
which,  though  grotesque,  is  meant  to  be  satirical ;  while  at  the 
dose  of  the  danical  period,  Tacitus  transforms  the  calm  domain 
ef  history  into  satire^  more  burning  because  more  suppressed  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.* 

The  claim  to  an  independent  origin  advanced  by  Quintilian 
has  been  more  than  once  disputed.  The  name  Satire  has  been 
alleged  as  indicative  of  a  Greek  original  (2arvpac<^v).^    It  is  true 


toU  noatn  est — QuinL  x.  1. 

*  Afln.  Ti  847,  tjq.  G.  ii  190  ;  ib.  461,  9^, 

*0n  thii  sotrfeet  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Merivale's  excellent 
remarks  in  the  laiat  chapter  of  his  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire. 

*  It  la  pfobable  that  thei^  were  two  kinds  of  Greek  9pifui  trarvoiKAv ;  the 
tragic^  ofwliieh  we  have  an  example  in  the  OucUpe  of  Enripides,  which 
Tipiiaantcd  the  goda  in  a  Indicnma  Kg^t,  and  waa  abmidantly  foinished 
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tluB  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  Still  some  have  thongHt  that 
the  poems  of  Archilochua  or  the  SilH  may  have  suggested  the 
Eoman  form  of  comjtosition.  But  the  former,  though  full  of 
invective,  were  iambic  or  personal,  not  properly  satirical  And 
the  Silliy  of  which  examples  are  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
Dio  Chrysostom,  were  rather  patched  together  from  the  verses  of 
serious  writers,  forming  a  kind  of  Cento  like  the  Carmen  NuptidU 
of  Ausonius,  than  original  productions.  The  Boman  Satire 
differed  from  these  in  being  essentially  didacHc  Besides 
ridiculing  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  individuals  or  of  society, 
it  had  a  serious  practical  purpose,  viz.  the  improvement  of  public 
culture  or  morals.  Thus  it  followed  the  old  Comedy  of  Athens 
in  its  plain  speaking,  and  the  method  of  Archilochus  in  its  bitter 
hostility  to  those  who  provoked  attack.  But  it  differed  from  the 
former  in  its  non-political  bias,  as  well  as  its  non-dramatic  form : 
and  from  the  latter  in  its  motive,  which  is  not  personal  enmity, 
but  public  spirit.  Thus  the  assertion  of  Horace,  that  Lucilius  is 
indebted  to  the  old  comedians,^  must  be  taken  in  a  general  sense 
only,  and  not  be  held  to  invalidate  the  generally  received  opinion 
that,  in  its  final  and  perfected  form.  Satire  was  a  gemiiiie  product 
of  Rome. 

The  metres  adopted  by  Satire  was  originally  indifferent  The 
Saturae  of  Ennius  were  composed  in  trochaics,  hexameters,  and 
iambics;  those  of  Yarro  (called  Menippean,  from  Menippus  of 
Gradara),  mingled  together  prose  and  verse.'  But  from  Lucilius 
onwardjs.  Satire,  accurately  so  called,  was  always  treated  in 
hexameter  verse.* 

Nevertheless,  Horace  is  unquestionably  right  in  saying  that  it 
had  more  real  affinity  for  prose  than  for  poetry  of  any  kind — 

**  Primam  ego  me  illonim,  dederim  qnibos  esse  poetis, 
Excerpam  numero :  neqne  enim  conclndere  versani 
Dixens  esse  satis  ;  neque  si  qtiis  scribat,  uti  nos, 
Sermoni  propiora,  pates  hunc  esse  poetam."  ^ 

The  essence  of  satiric  talent  is  that  it  should  be  able  to  tmde^ 
stand  the  complexities  of  real  life,  that  it  should  penetrate 

vrith  Silenif  Satyrs^  ftc. ;  and  the  oomic,  which  was  cnltiyated  at  Alexandria, 
and  certainly  represented  the  follies  and  vices  of  contemporary  life  under  the 
dramatic  gnise  of  heroic  incident  Bat  it  is  the  non-dramatic  character  of 
Roman  Satire  that  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  these  forms. 

1  See  Hor.  S.  i.  iv.  1-6. 

'  These  were  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  and  will  not  he  farther  dis- 
cassed  here.     See  p.  144.     Ct  Quint,  x.  1,  96. 

'  Not  invariably,  however,  by  Lucilius  himself.  He  now  4tud  then 
employed  the  trochaic  or  iambic  metres. 

^  Sat.  L  iv.  89,  and  more  to  the  same  effect  in  the  later  part  of  the  aitim 
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beneath  the  surface  to  the  true  motiYee  of  action,  and  if  these  are 
bad,  should  indicate  by  life-like  touches  their  ridiculous  or  con- 
temptible nature.  There  is  room  here  for  great  variety  of  treat- 
ment and  difference  of  personnel.  One  may  have  a  broad  and 
masculine  grasp  of  the  main  outlines  of  social  intercourse ;  another 
with  subtler  analysis  may  thread  his  way  through  the  intricacies 
of  dissimulation,  and  lay  bare  to  the  hypocrite  secrets  which  he 
had  concealed  even  from  himself;  a  third  may  select  certain 
provinces  of  conduct  or  thought^  and  by  a  good-humoured  but 
discriminating  portraiture,  throw  them  into  so  new  and  clear  a 
light,  as  to  enable  mankind  to  look  at  them,  free  from  the 
prejudices  with  which  convention  so  often  blinds  our  view. 

The  qualifications  for  excelling  in  this  kind  of  writing  are 
clearly  such  as  have  no  special  connection  with  poetry.  Had  the 
modem  prose  essay  existed  at  Eome,  it  is  probable  the  satirists 
would  have  availed  themselves  of  it  From  the  fragments  of 
Lucilius  we  should  judge  that  he  found  the  trammels  of  verse 
somewhat  embarrassing.  Practice  had  indeed  enabled  him  to 
write  with  unexampled  fluency ;  ^  but  except  in  this  mechanical 
facility  he  shows  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  poet.  The 
accumulated  experience  of  modem  life  has  pronoimced  in  favour 
of  abandoning  the  poetic  form,  and  including  Satire  in  the 
domain  of  prose.  No  doubt  many  celebrated  poets  in  France 
and  England  have  cultivated  verse  satire ;  but  in  most  cases  they 
have  merely  imitated,  whereas  the  prose  essay  is  a  true  formation 
of  modem  literary  art  Conington,  in  an  interesting  article,^ 
regards  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  prose  com- 
position as  a  test  of  a  nation's  intellectual  advance.  Thus  con- 
sidered, poetry  is  the  imperfect  attempt  to  embody  in  vivid 
language  ideas  which  have  themselves  hardly  assumed  definite 
form,  and  necessarily  gives  way  to  prose  when  clearness  of 
thought  and  sequence  of  reasoning  have  established  for  themselves 
a  more  perfect  vehicle.  However  inadequate  such  a  view  may  be 
to  explain  the  full  nature  of  poetry,  it  is  certainly  tme  so  far  as 
concerns  the  case  at  present  before  us.  The  assignment  of  each 
special  exercise  of  mind  to  its  proper  department  of  literature  is 
undoubtedly  a  late  growth  of  human  culture,  and  such  nations  as 
have  not  attained  to  it,  whatever  may  be  the  splendour  of  their 
literary  creations,  cannot  be  said  to  have  reached  the  full  maturity 
of  intdlectual  development 

The  conception  of  Satire  by  the  ancients  is  illustrated  by  a 

^  "  In  hofft  sspe  ducentos  at  multum  veTBiis  dictabat  stans  pede  in  unc* 
SaL  1,  IT.  9. 
'  Pottbnmons  Works,  toL  ii  on  the  Stndy  of  L&tin. 
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passage  in  Diomedes:^  **8atira  dieitur  carmen  apud  Bomanoi 
nunc  quidem  maledicum  et  ad  carpenda  homnum  vUia  arehaeae 
comoediae  charactere  eomposittanf  quale  scripserurU  LueUiue  d 
Horatius  et  Persiua ;  at  olim  carmen  quod  ex  varits  poematUmi 
constabat  satira  oocahaiur^  quale  ecripserunt  Pacuvius  et  Enniue,'* 
This  old-fashioned  eatura  of  Ennins  may  be  considered  as  half- 
way between  the  early  semi-dramatic  farce  and  the  classical  Sataie. 
It  was  a  genuine  medley,  containing  all  kinds  of  subjects,  often 
couched  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  but  intended  for  recitation,  not 
for  action.  The  poem  on  Scipio  was  classed  with  it,  but  what 
this  poem  was  is  not  by  any  means  clear ;  from  the  fragment  that 
remains,  describing  a  calm  after  storm  in  sonorous  language,  we 
should  gather  that  Scipio's  return  voyage  from  Africa  may  have 
formed  its  theme.^  Other  subjects,  induded  in  the  ScUurae  of 
Ennius,  were  the  Uedyphagetlcaj  a  humorous  didactic  poem 
on  the  mysteries  of  gastronomy,  which  may  have  suggested 
similar  effusions  by  Lucilius  and  Horace ;  ^  the  Epicharmua  and 
Euhemerus,  both  in  trochaics,  the  latter  a  free  translation  of  the 
upa  dmy/xK^,  or  explanation  of  the  gods  as  deified  mortals ;  and 
the  Epigrams,  among  which  two  on  the  great  Scipio  are  still  pre- 
served, the  first  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  Eepublic,  the  second 
asserting  with  some  arrogance  the  exploits  of  the  hero,  and  lus 
claims  to  a  place  among  tiie  denizens  of  heaven.^ 

Of  the  Saturae  of  Pacuvius  nothing  is  known.  C.  Luohjitb 
(148-103  a  a),  the  founder  of  classical  Satire,  was  bom  in  the 
Latin  town  of  Suessa  Aurunca  in  Campania.  He  belonged  to 
an  equestrian  family,  and  was  in  easy  circumstances.^  He  is 
supposed  to  have  fought  under  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war  (133 
B.O.)  when  ho  was  still  quite  a  youth;  and  it  is  certain  from 
Horace  that  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  both  with 
him,  Laelius,  and  Albinus.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  the 
house  which  had  been  built  at  the  public  expense  for  the  son  of 
King  Antiochus,  and  to  have  died  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  His  position,  at  once  independent  and  unambitious  (for  he 
could  not  hold  office  in  Eome),  gave  him  the  best  possible  chance 

1  iii.  p.  481,  P.  (Teuffel).  •  201,  B.O. 

'  Ab,  e.g.  the  Precepts  of  Ofella,  S.  u.  2,  and  the  Unde  et  quo  CoHutt 
S.   ii.  4. 

*  The  words  are,  (1)  *'Hic  est  ille  situs,  oni  nemo  cim  neque  hostis 
Qaiyit  pro  factis  reddere  operae  pretium,**  where  **operae*'  must  be  pro- 
nounced "dp'rae;**  (2)  "  A  sole  exoriente  supra  Maeotis  paludes  Nemo  est 
qui  factis  me  acquiparare  queat.  Si  fas  encto  plagas  caelestum  ascenders 
ouiquara  est,  Mi  soli  caeli  maxima  porta  patet. 

^  Infra  Lucili  censum,  Sat.  ii.  1,  75. 
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of  obeerving  social  and  political  life,  and  of  this  chance  he  made 
the  fallest  use.  He  lived  behind  the  scenes :  he  saw  the  corrup- 
tion  prevalent  in  high  circles ;  he  saw  also  the  true  greatness  of 
those  who,  like  Scipio,  stood  aloof  from  it^  and  he  htuided  down 
to  impeiishable  infamy  each  most  signal  instance  of  vice,  whether 
in  a  statesman,  as  Lupus,^  Metellus,  or  Albucius,  or  in  a  private 
person,  as  the  ^utton  Gallonius. 

It  is  possible  that  he  now  and  then  misapplied  his  pen  to  abuse 
his  own  enemies  or  those  of  his  friends,  for  we  know  that  the 
honourable  Mucius  Scaevola  was  violently  attacked  by  him ; '  and 
there  is  a  story  that  being  once  lampooned  in  the  theatie  in  a 
libellous  manner,  the  poet  sued  his  detractor,  but  failed  in  obtaining 
damages,  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  had  done  the  same  to 
others.  Neverthdess,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  on 
the  whole  he  nobly  used  the  power  he  possessed,  that  his  tren- 
ehant  pen  was  mainly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  patriotism,  virtue, 
and  enlightenment,  and  that  he  lashed  without  mercy  corruption, 
hypocrisy,  and  ignorance.  The  testimony  of  Horace  to  his  worth, 
coming  &om  one  who  himself  was  not  easily  deceived,  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  consideration;*  that  of  Juvenal,  though  more 
emphatic,  is  not  more  weighty,^  and  the  opinion,  blamed  by 
Qmntilian,^  that  he  should  be  placed  above  all  other  poets,  shows 
that  his  plain  language  did  not  hinder  the  recognition  of  his  moral 
excellence. 

Although  a  companion  of  the  great,  he  was  strictiy  popular  in 
his  tone.  He  appealed  to  the  great  public,  removed  on  the  one 
hand  from  accurate  learning,  on  the  other  from  indifference  to 
knowledge.  "  Nee  doctissimis"  he  says,^  ''  Manium  Persium  haec 
legere  nolof  Junium  Gongum  volo"  And  in  another  passsage 
quoted  by  Cicero,^  he  professes  to  desire  that  his  readers  may  be 
the  Tarentines,  Consentines,  and  Sicilians, — those,  that  is,  whose 
Latin  grammar  and  spelling  most  needed  improvement  But  we 
cannot  extend  this  humility  *  to  his  more  famous  political  allu- 
sions. Those  at  any  rate  would  be  nothing  if  not  known  to  the 
parties  concerned ;  neither  the  poet's  genius  nor  the  culprit's  guilt 
eould  otherwise  be  brought  home  to  t^e  individual 

In  one  sense  Lucilius  might  be  called  a  modemiser,  for  he 
atiDve  hard  to  enlarge  the  people's  knowledge  and  views ;  but  in 

^  Ifc  Conu  Lentnliis  Lupas.  *  Pen.  L  116. 

*  "  Primores  popnli  ami)ait  populnm^ae  tribatini, 

Sdlioet  nni  aeqniis  virtuti  atone  eins  amicis." — ffor.  SaL  iL  1,  69. 
^  Bme  vfllat  stricto  imotiefl  Lucuins  ardent  Infremait,  mbet  auditor  cui 
fcjada  mens  est  Criminibiu,  tadta  sadant  praecordia  culpa. — Jut.  i  166. 
r  3L  L  M.  •  PUn.  K  H.  Praef. 

'  De  Fin.  L  8,  7.  *  "  Luciliauoti  liumilitatis.'*— iVCroiiluA 
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another  and  higher  sense  he  was  strictly  national :  Inxoiyy  bribeiyy 
and  sloth,  were  to  him  the  very  poison  of  all  troe  life,  and  cut  at 
the  root  of  those  virtues  by  which  alone  Borne  could  remam 
great.  This  national  spirit  caused  him  to  be  preferred  to  Honoe 
by  conservative  minds  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  but  it  probably 
made  his  critics  somewhat  over-indulgent  Horace,  with  all  his 
admiration  for  him,  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  his  evident  fanlts^^ 
the  rudeness  of  his  language,  the  carelessness  of  his  compodtiony 
the  habit  of  mixing  Greek  and  Latin  words,  which  his  zealous 
admirers  construed  into  a  virtue,  and,  last  but  not  leasts  the 
dififuseness  inseparable  from  a  hasty  draft  which  he  took  no 
trouble  to  revise.  Still  his  elegance  of  language  must  have  been 
considerable.  Pliny  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  to  establish  a 
severe  criticism  of  style,^  and  the  fragments  reveal  beneath  the 
obscuring  garb  of  his  uncouth  hexameters,  a  terse  and  pure  idiom 
not  unlike  that  of  Terence.  His  faults  are  numerous,^  but  do  not 
seriously  detract  from  his  value.  The  loss  of  his  works  must  be 
considered  a  serious  one.  Had  they  been  extant  we  should  have 
found  useful  infonnation  in  his  pictures  of  life  and  manners  in 
a  state  of  moral  transition,  amusement  in  such  pieces  as  his 
journal  of  a  progress  from  Eome  to  Capua,^  and  material  for 
2)hilological  knowledge  in  his  careful  distinctions  of  orthography 
and  grammar. 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  his  definition  of  virtue  : 

"  Virtus,  Albine,  est  pretium  persolvere  verum 
Quis  in  versamur,  quis  vivimas  rebus  potesse. 
Virtus  est  homini  scire  id  quod  quaeque  habeat  res. 
Virtus  scire  homini  rectum,  utile,  quid  sit  honestum, 
Quae  bona,  quae  mala  item,  quid  inutile,  turpe,  iuhonestam. 
Virtus,  quaerendae  finem  rei  scire  modumque ; 
Virtus  divitiis  pretium  persolvere  posse. 
Virtus,  id  dare  quod  reipsa  debetur  honori, 
Hostem  esse  atque  inimicum  hominum  morumque  malorum ; 
Contra,  defensorem  hominum  morumque  bonorum ; 
Magnificare  hos,  his  bene  Telle,  his  vivere  amicum  ; 
Commoda  praeterea  patriai  prima  putare, 
Beinde  parentum,  tertia  iam  postremaque  nostra. " 

We  see  in  these  Hues  a  practical  and  unselfish  standard — ^that 

^  Sat.  i.  X.  '  Primus  condidit  still  nasum,  N.  H.  Praef. 

*  As  instances  we  may  take  "Has  res  ad  te  scriptas  Luci  misimus  Aeli :" 
again,  "Si  minus  delectat,  quod  ir^x'^oy  et  Eisocratiumst,   AfipASesqne 
simul  totum  ac  evanfiupaKi&its .  .  ."  or  worse  still,  ''Villa  Lvcani  mox 
}K)tieris  oca"  for  "  Lucaniaca,"  quoted  by  Ausonius,  who  adds  *'  Lucili  Tati 
sic  imitator  eris." 

*  From  which  Hor.  borrowed  his  Iter  ad  Brundisium. 
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of  the  cultivated  but  still  truly  patriotic  Eoinan,  admitting  the 
necessity  of  knowledge  in  a  way  his  ancestors  might  have  ques- 
tioned, but  keeping  steadily  to  the  main  points  of  setting  a  true 
price  upon  aU  human  things,  and  preferring  the  good  of  one's 
country  to  personal  advantage.  This  is  a  morality  intelligible  to 
all,  and  if  it  faUs  below  the  higher  enlightenment  of  modem 
knowledge,  it  at  least  soars  above  the  average  practice.  We  are 
informed  ^  that  Lucilius  did  not  spare  his  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  in  literature  any  more  than  in  politics.  He 
attacked  Accius  for  his  unauthorised  innovations  in  spelling, 
Pacuvius  and  Ennius  for  want  of  a  sustained  level  of  dignity. 
His  satire  seems  to  have  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  life,  so  far 
as  it  was  known  to  him;  and  though  his  learning  was  in  no 
department  deep,'  it  was  sound  so  far  as  it  went,  and  was  guided 
by  natural  good  taste.  He  will  always  retain  an  interest  for  us 
from  the  charming  picture  given  by  Horace  of  his  daily  life ;  how 
he  kept  his  books  beside  him  like  the  best  of  friends,  as  indeed 
they  were,  and  whatever  he  felt,  thought,  or  saw,  intrusted  to 
their  faithful  keeping,  whence  it  comes  that  the  man's  life  stands  as 
vividly  before  one's  eyes  as  if  it  had  been  painted  on  a  votive  tablet. 
Then  the  way  in  which  Laelius  and  Scipio  unbent  in  his  com- 
pany, mere  youth  as  he  was  compared  to  them,  gives  us  a  pleasing 
notion  of  lus  social  gifts ;  he  who  could  make  the  two  grave 
statesmen  so  far  forget  their  decorum  as  to  romp  in  the  manner 
Horace  describes,  must  at  least  have  been  gifted  with  contagious 
hght-heaitedness.  This  genial  humoiur  Horace  tried  with  success 
to  reproduce,  but  he  is  conscious  of  inferiority  to  the  master.  In 
Englisfi  literature  Dryden  is  the  writer  who  most  recalls  him, 
thougli  Jiither  in  his  higher  than  in  his  more  sportive  moods. 


I  HcN .  S.  L  X. 


■  aa  de  Fin.  L  8,  7. 
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CHAPTEK  VUL 
The  Minor  Departments  of  Poetry— The  AteIiLanab  (Poii- 

PONIUS     AND     NOVIUS,    GIRO.     90     B.a)    AND    THE     EpIORAM 

(Ennius — Catulus,  100  b.o.). 

The  last  class  of  dramatic  poets  whom  we  shall  mention  in  the 
first  period  are  the  writers  of  Aiellanac,     These  entertainments 
originated  at  the  little  town  of  Atella,  now  St  Arpino,  between 
Capua  and  Naples  in  the  Oscan  territory,  and  were  at  first  com- 
posed in  the  Oscan  dialect.     Their  earliest  cultivation  at  Borne 
seems  to  date  not  long  after  360  B.C.,  in  which  year  the  Etruscan 
histriones  were  first  imported  into  Rome.     The  novelty  of  ihis 
amusement  attnictcd   the   Eoman   youths,   and  they   began  to 
imitate  both  the  Etruscan  dancers  and  the  Oscan  performers,  who 
had  introduced  the  Atellanc  fables  into  Home.    After  the  libellous 
freedom  of  8i)eech  in  which  they  at  first  indulged  had  been  re- 
strained by  law,  the  Atellanae  seem  to  have  established  them- 
selves as  a  privileged  form  of  pleasantry,  in  which  the  young 
nobles  could,  without  incurring  the  disgrace  of  removal  from  their 
tril)e  or  incjipacity  for  military  service,  indulge  their  readiness  of 
speech  and  impromptu  dramatic   talent.^      During  rather  more 
than  two  centuries  this  custom  continued,  the  performance  con- 
sisting of  detached  scenes  without  any  particular  connection,  but 
full  of  jocularity,  and  employing  a  fixed  set  of  characters.     The 
language  used  may  have  been  the  Oscan,  but,  considering  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of  that  dialect  was  not  universal  at  Eome,' 
it  was  more  probably  thB  popular  or  plebeian  Latin  interspersed 
with  Oscan  elements.     No  progress  towards  a  literary  form  is 
observable  until  the  time  of  Sulla,  but  they  continued  to  receive  a 
countenance  from  the  authorities  that  was  not  accoided  to  other 
forms  of  the  drama.     We  find,  for  example,  that  when  theatrical 
representations  were  interdicted,  an  exception  was  made  in  their 
favour.^    Though  coarse  and  often  obscene,  they  were  conaideied 

^  Liv.  viL  2.    The  account,  however,  is  extremely  confufiad. 
•  Liv.  X.  208,  gnaros  Oscae  linguae  exploratum  mittlL 
»  See  Teuff:  B.  Lit.  9,  §  4, 
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as  consistent  with  gentlemanly  behaviour ;  thus  Cicero,  in  a  well* 
known  passage  in  one  of  hiis  letters,^  contrasts  them  with  the 
Mimes,  secundum  Oenomaum  Accti  rumy  ut  olim  solebat,  Alel- 
lanam,  sedy  ut  nunc  ftt,  mimum  introduxisti ;  and  Valerius  Maxi- 
mns  implies  that  they  did  not  carry  their  humour  to  extravagant 
lengths,^  but  tempered  it  with  Italian  severity.  From  the  few 
fragments  that  remain  to  us  we  should  be  inclined  to  form  a 
different  opinion,  and  to  suspect  that  national  partiality  in  con- 
trasting them  with  the  Graecized  form  of  the  Mimi  kept  itself 
blind  to  their  more  glaring  faults.  The  characters  that  of tenest 
reappear  in  them  are  Maccus,  Bucco,  and  Pappus;  the  first  of 
these  is  prefixed  to  the  special  title,  e.g.  Maccus  miles,  Maccus 
rnrgo.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  personage  with  an  immense 
head,  who,  corresponding  to  our  clown  or  harlequin,  came  in  for 
many  hard  knocks,  but  was  a  general  favourite.  Pappus  took 
the  place  of  pantaloon,  and  was  the  general  butt. 

Novius  (circ.  100  ac),  whom  Macrobius^  calls  prohatissimus 
AteHanarum  scrij)tor,  was  the  first  to  reduce  this  species  to  the 
roles  of  art,  giving  it  a  plot  and  a  written  dialogue.  Several 
fragments  remain,  but  for  many  centuries  they  were  taken  for 
those  of  Naevius,  whence  great  confusion  ensued.  A  better  known 
writer  is  L.  PoMPONros  (90  b.c.)  of  Bononia,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Sulla,  and  is  said  to  have  persuaded  that  cidtured 
sensualist  to  compose  Atellanae  himself.  Upwards  of  thirty  of 
his  plays  are  cited ;  *  but  although  a  good  many  lines  are  pre- 
served, none  are  long  enough  to  give  a  good  notion  of  his  style. 
The  commendations,  however,  with  which  Cicero,  Seneca,  Gellius, 
and  Pnscian  load  him,  prove  that  he  was  classed  with  good 
writers.  From  the  Hst  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sub- 
jects were  mostly,  though  not  always,  from  low  life ;  some  remind 
us  of  the  regular  comedies,  as  the  jSyri  and  Dotata.  The  old- 
fashioned  ornaments  of  puns  and  alliteration  abound  in  him,  as 
weU  as  extreme  coarseness.  The  fables,  which  were  generally 
represented  after  the  regular  play  as  an  interlude  or  farce,  are 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  in  two  of  his  satires  :  * 

"  Urbicas  exodio  risum  movet  Atellanae  Gestibus  Autonoes ;  ** 

»  Ad  Fani.  ix.  16,  7.  «  VaL  Max.  ii.  1.  »  Sat  i.  10,  8. 

^  The  names  are  Aleones,  Prostibiiliiin,  Pannnceatae,  Nnptiae,  Privignus, 
Pucatores,  Ergaatulnin,  Patnias,  Asinaria,  Rusticus,  Dotata,  Decuma 
Fnllonii,  Praeco,  Bacco,  MacciffemmiyYeiresaegrotus,  Pistor,  Syri,  Modicus, 
Maialis,  Sarcnlarius,  Augar,  I'etitor,  Anulus,  Praefectus,  Arista,  Hernia, 
Ponria,  Manopinin,  Aeditmnas,  Anctoratns,  Satyra,  Galli,  Transalpini, 
Kacrns  niilet,  Maccus  sequester,  Pappns  Agricola,  Leno,  Lar  familiaris,  &c. 

»  iiL  174.  vi  71. 
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and  in  his  pretty  description  of  a  rustic  fete— 

'*  Ipsa  dierum 
Festorum  herboso  colitur  si  ouando  theatro 
Maiestos,  tandfinqae  redit  ad  pnlpita  notum 
Elxodiiim,  cum  personae  pallentis  niatam 
In  gremio  matris  formidat  rusticos  infans ; 
Aequales  habitus  illic,  similemque  videhis 
Orchestram  et  populum.  ..." 

They  endured  a  while  under  the  empire,  when  we  hear  of  a  com- 
poser named  Mummius,  of  some  note,  but  in  the  general  decline 
they  became  merged  in  the  pantomime,  into  which  all  kinds  of 
dramatic  art  gradually  converged. 

If  the  Atellanae  were  the  most  indigenous  form  of  literature  in 
which  the  young  nobles  indulged,  the  different  kinds  of  love-poem 
were  certainly  the  least  in  accordance  with  the  Eoman  traditions 
of  art.  Nevertheless,  unattainable  as  was  the  spontaneous  grace  of 
the  Greek  erotic  muse,  there  were  some  who  aspired  to  cultivate  her. 

Few  kinds  of  verse  more  attracted  the  Koman  amateurs  than  the 
Epigram.  There  was  something  congenial  to  the  Eoman  spirit  in 
the  pithy  distich  or  tetrastich  which  formed  so  considerable  an 
element  in  the  "elegant  extracts"  of  Alexandria.  The  term 
epigram  has  altered  its  meaning  with  the  lapse  of  ages.  In  Greek 
it  ignified  merely  an  inscription  commemorative  of  some  work  of 
art,  person,  or  event ;  its  virtue  was  to  be  short,  and  to  be  appro- 
priate. The  most  perfect  writer  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  sense 
was  Simonides, — nothing  can  exceed  the  exquisite  simplicity  that 
lends  an  undying  charm  to  his  effusions.  The  epigrams  on 
Leonides  and  on  Marathon  are  well  known.  The  metre  selected 
was  the  elegiac,  on  account  of  its  natural  pause  at  the  close  of  the 
second  line.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  simple  epigrams  are 
the  epitaphs  of  Naevius,  Ennius,  and  especially  Pacuvius,  already 
quoted.  This  natural  grace,  however,  was,  even  in  Greek  poetry, 
superseded  by  a  more  artificial  style.  The  sparkling  epigram  of 
Plato  addressed  to  a  fair  boy  has  been  often  imitated,  and  most 
writers  after  him  are  not  satisfied  without  playing  on  some  fine 
thought,  or  turning  some  graceful  point ;  so  that  the  epigram  by 
little  and  little  approached  the  form  which  in  its  purest  age  the 
Italian  sonnet  possessed.  In  this  guise  it  was  cultivated  with 
taste  and  brilliancy  at  Alexandria,  Callimachus  especially  being  a 
finished  master  of  it  The  first  Eoman  epigrammatists  imitate  the 
Alexandrine  models,  and,  making  allowance  for  the  uncouth  hard- 
ness of  their  rhythm,  achieve  a  fair  success.  Of  the  epigrams  of 
Ennius,  only  the  three  already  quoted  remain.^    Three  authon 

•  ^  Viz.  his  own  epitaph,  and  those  on  Scipio,  p.  78,  n.  4. 
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are  mentioned  ly  Aulas  Gelliua^  aa  having  i^eed  the  Latin 
]\pigiam  to  a  level  with  Anftcreon  in  aweetness,  point,  and  neat- 
neea.  This  ia  certainly  far  too  high  piaiBe.  Nor,  even  if  it  were 
fo,  can  we  forget  that  the  poems  he  quotes  (presumahly  the  best 
he  rould  find)  are  obvioiu  imitations,  ii  not  translationa,  from  the 
(Jtvek.  The  first  is  by  Q.  LnTATius  Catulus,  and  dates  about 
100  B.a     It  is  entitled  Ad  TkeoHmum: 

"  Anfngit  mi  ■nimm  ;  credo,  nt  mlet,  ad  ThmUmnia 
DeTeQiC  :  sio  eat;  perfn^nm  illDi]  habet 
Qaid  si  dod  iutcrdixsm  ne  lUuo  fn^tiTiini 
Uitterat  ad  le  intro,  wd  macis  eiiceret  I 
Ibimoa  qatedtum :  venim  ds  ipii  teneamur 
Fonnido:  quid  ago)    Da,  Venna,  conailinia." 

A  more  pleasing  example  of  his  style,  and  this  time  perhaps 
original,  is  given  by  Ciasro.'  It  ia  on  the  actor  Roscins,  who, 
wlien  a  boy,  was  renowned  for  his  beanty,  and  is  favourably  com- 
plied with  the  rising  orb  of  day  : 

"  Conatiteram  eioricntem  Anniram  forte  salnUns, 
Cam  aabito  c  laeva  Roaciai  eioritur. 
Face  luihi  licsat,  caelestea,  dic«re  veatra  : 
Uortalia  viaoat  pnUrior  eaae  deo." 

This  piece,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  met  with  imitators  both  in 
French  and  ItalLin  liteiatui&  A  very  Himilar  jeu  tfeeprii  of 
I'oBdus  LiaiKDS  is  quoted : 

"  Catitodea  ovium,  tmeraeqne  prapaginia  agnAin, 

Qoaeritia  ignein  t  ite  hue :  Qaaeritia  t  igoia  homo  «at. 
ffi  digito  attigero,  incendam  ailvam  aimti!  omnem, 

Omne  pecus :  flamtna  est  omDia  quae  video." 
This  ForciuB  wrote  also  on  the  history  of  liteiatuie.  Same 
mther  ill-natured  lines  on  Terence  are  preserved  in  Suetonius.' 
He  there  implies  that  the  young  poet,  with  all  his  talent,  could 
not  keep  out  of  poverty,  a  taunt  which  we  have  good  reason  for 
disbelieving  as  well  as  disapproving.  Two  lines  on  the  rise  of 
poetry  at  Kome  deserve  quotation — 


A  certain  PoirPiLics  is  mentioned  by  Varro  as  having  epigram-  . 
matic  tastes;   one  distich  that  is  preserved  gives  us  no  higli 
notiim  of  his  powers — 


lastly,  Vauriiis  AfiDiTctus,  who  is  only  known  by  the  short 
'  xbt  »,  H.      •  Db  Nat  Dwr.  f.  !S,  79.      •  Vit  Tor.      *  =  Pacuvu 
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notices  in  Varro  and  GeUius,  wrote  similar  short  pie'HM,  two  of 
which  are  preserved. 

AD  PAMPHILAIL 

"  Dicere  cam  conor  caram  tibi,  Pamphila,  cordis. 
Quid  mi  abs  te  quaeram  f  verba  labris  abeant 
Per  pectus  misemm  manat  subito  mihi  sudor. 
Si  tacitus,  subidus:  dupio  ideo  pereo.** 


u 


AD  FCTERUM  FHILEROTA. 

Quid  faculam  praefers,  Phileros,  qua  nil  opus  nobis? 

Ibimus,  hoc  lucet  pectore  flamma  satis. 
Illam  non  potis  est  vis  saeva  exstin^ere  venti, 

Aut  imber  caelo  candidus  praecipitans. 
At  contra,  hunc  ignem  Veneris,  si  non  Venus  ipea^ 

Nulla  est  quae  possit  via  alia  opprimere." 

We  have  quoted  these  pieces,  not  from  their  intrinsic  merits  for 
they  have  little  or  none,  but  to  show  the  painful  process  by 
which  Latin  versification  was  elaborated.  All  these  must  be 
referred  to  a  date  at  least  sixty  years  after  Ennius,  and  yet  the 
rhythm  is  scarcely  at  all  improved.  The  great  number  of  second- 
rate  poets  who  wrought  in  the  same  laboratory  did  good  work,  in 
so  far  that  they  made  the  technical  part  less  wearisome  for  poets 
like  Lucretius  and  Catullus.  With  mechanical  dexterity  taste 
also  sbwly  improved  by  the  competing  effort  of  many  ordinary 
minds ;  but  it  did  not  make  those  giant  strides  which  nothing 
but  genius  can  achieve.  The  later  developments  of  the  Epigram 
will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  book. 


CHAPTEE  K. 

FSOBB  LlTERATOBl— HlSTORT,      FaBIUS  PiOTOB — MaOER 

(210-80  B.a). 

Xhkbb  aio  nations  among  whom  the  imaginatiou  is  so  predomi- 
nant that  they  seem  incapable  of  regarding  things  aa  they  are. 
Ttie  literature  of  such  nations  will  always  bo  caat  in  a  poetical 
mould,  evoQ  when  it  taltea  the  outward  form  of  prose.  Of  this 
class  India  is  a  conspicnoua  example.  In  the  opposite  category 
stand  those  nations  which,  lacking  imaginative  power,  supply  its 
place  by  the  rich  colouring  of  rhetoric,  but  whose  poetry,  judged 
b^  the  highest  standard,  does  not  rise  above  the  sphere  of  prose. 
Modem  France  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  this.  The  same  ia 
so  far  true  of  ancient  Itome  that  she  was  unquestionably  more 
productiTe  of  great  piose  wril«is  than  of  poets.  Her  utiUtarian 
;md  matter-of-fact  genius  inclined  her  to  approach  tlie  problems  of 
vhought  and  life  from  a  prosaic  point  of  view.  Her  perceptions 
of  beauty  were  defective;  her  eense  of  sympathy  between  man 
and  nature  (the  deepest  root  of  poetry)  slumbered  until  roused 
by  a  voice  from  without  to  momentary  life.  The  aspirations  and 
destiny  of  the  individual  eool  which  had  kindled  the  brightest 
light  of  Greek  son^  were  in  Some  replaced  by  the  sovereign 
claims  of  the  State.  The  visible  City,  throned  on  Seven  Hills, 
the  source  and  emblem  of  imperial  power,  and  that  not  ideal  but 
actual,  was  a  theme  fitted  to  inspire  the  patriot  orator  or  historian, 
but  not  to  create  the  finer  eusceptibihtiea  of  the  poet.  We  find 
in  accordance  with  this  fact,  that  Prose  Literature  was  approached, 
not  by  atrangen  or  freedmen,  but  by  membera  of  the  noblest 
houses  in  Borne.  The  subjects  were  given  by  the  features  of 
national  life.  The  wars  that  had  gained  dominion  abroad,  the 
eloquence  that  bad  secured  power  at  home,  the  laws  that  had 
knit  society  together  and  made  the  people  great ;  these  were  the 
elements  on  which  Prose  Literatura  was  based.  Its  developments, 
though  influenced  by  Greece,  are  truly  national,  and  on  them  the 
Boman  chuaoter  is  indelibly  impressed.    The  first  to  eatabliah 
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itself  was  Mstory.  The  struggles  of  the  first  Punic  war  had  been 
chronicled  in  the  rude  verse  of  Nf»evius ;  those  of  the  second  pro- 
duced the  annals  of  Fabius  and  Cincius  Alimentus. 

From  the  earliest  period  the  Romans  had  a  clear  sense  of  the 
value  of  contemporary  records.  The  AnncUes  Maximi  or  Commen- 
tarii  Pordijicum  contained  the  names  of  magistrates  for  each  year, 
and  a  daily  record^  of  all  memorable  events  from  the  regal  times 
until  the  Pontificate  of  P.  Mucins  Scaovola  (133  B.C.).  The 
occurrenc^^  noted  were,  however,  mostly  of  a  trivial  character, 
as  Cato  tells  us  in  a  fragment  of  his  Ongines^  and  as  we  can  gather 
from  the  extracts  found  in  Livy.  The  Lihrl  lAnteiy  mentioned 
several  times  by  Livy,^  were  written  on  rolls  of  linen  cloth,  and, 
besides  lists  of  magistrates,  contained  many  national  monuments^ 
such  as  the  treaty  between  Eome  and  Carthage,  and  the  truce 
made  with  Ardea  and  Gabii.  Similar  notes  were  kept  by  the 
civil  magistrates  {Commentarii  Consulares,  LiM  Praetorum^ 
Tabulae  Cen^oriae)  and  stored  up  in  the  various  temples.  The 
greater  number  of  these  records  perished  in  the  capture  of  Borne 
by  the  Gauls,  and  when  Livy  speaks  of  them  as  existing  later, 
he  refers  not  to  the  originals,  but  to  copies  made  after  that 
event.  Such  yearly  registers  were  continued  to  a  late  period. 
One  of  the  most  important  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
embracing  a  list  of  the  great  magistracies  from  509  B.a  till  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Another 
source  of  history  was  the  family  register  kept  by  each  of  the 
great  houses,  and  troiisurod  with  peculiar  care.  It  was  probably 
more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  actions  performed  or  honours 
gained,  since  many  of  the  more  distinguished  families  preserved 
their  records  as  witnesses  of  glories  that  in  reality  had  never 
existed,  but  were  the  invention  of  flattering  chroniclers  or  clients. 

The  radical  defect  in  the  Roman  conception  of  history  was  its 
narrowness.  The  idea  of  preserving  and  handing  down  truth  for 
itfl  own  sake  was  foreign  to  them.  The  very  accuracy  of  their 
early  registers  was  based  on  no  such  high  principle  as  this.  It 
arose  simply  from 'a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, from  national  pride,  and  from  considerations  of  utility. 
The  catalogue  of  prodigies,  pestilences,  divine  visitations,  expia- 
tions and  successful  propitiatory  ceremonies,  of  which  it  was  chiefly 
made  up,  was  intended  to  show  the  value  of  the  state  religion,  and 
to  secure  the  administration  of  it  in  patrician  hands.  It  was  indeed 
praiseworthy  that  considerations  so  patriotic  should  at  that  rude 
period  have  so  firmly  rooted  themselves  in  the  mind  of  the 

^  So  says  Servins,  bat  this  can  hardly  be  correct.     See  the  note  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter*.  >  S,g,  It.  7,  18,  20. 
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goveming  class ;  but  that  their  object  was  rather  to  consolidate 
their  own  power  and  advance  that  of  the  city  than  to  instruct 
mankind,  is  clear  from  the  totally  untrustworthy  character  of  the 
special  gentile  records ;  and  when  history  began  to  be  cultivated 
in  a  literary  way,  we  do  not  observe  any  higher  motive  at  work. 
Fabius  and  Cinciu8  wrote  in  Greek,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  in 
the  unformed  state  of  their  own  languasre  it  was  easier  to  do  so  ; 
but  that  this  was  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  is  shown  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  not  only  their  contemporary  Ennius,  but 
ttieir  predecessors  Livius  and  Naevius,  studied  and  developed  the 
Latin  tongue.  Livius  and  Ennius  worked  at  Latin  in  order  to 
construct  a  literaiy  dialect  that  should  also  be  the  speech  of  the 
people.  Fabius  and  Cincius,  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  wrote 
in  Greek,  because  that  was  a  language  which  the  people  did  not 
understand. 

Belonging  to  an  ancient  house  whose  traditions  were  exclu- 
sive and  aristocratic,  Fabius  (210  b.o.)  addressed  himself  to 
the  limited  circle  of  readers  who  were  conversant  with  the 
Gieek  tongue ;  to  the  people  at  large  he  was  at  no  pains  to  be 
intelligible,  and  he  probably  was  as  indifferent  to  their  literary,  as 
his  ancestors  had  been  to  their  political,  claims  or  advantages. 
The  branch  to  which  he  belonged  derived  its  distinguishing  name 
from  Fabius  Pictor  the  grandfather  of  the  historian,  who,  in  312 
&a  painted  the  temple  of  Salus,  which  was  the  oldest  known 
specimen  of  Boman  art,  and  existed,  applauded  by  the  criticism 
id  posterity,  until  the  era  of  Claudius.  This  single  incident 
proves  that  in  a  period  when  Eoman  feeling  as  a  rule  recoiled 
from  practising  the  arts  of  peace,  members  of  this  intellectual 
ffens  were  alr^y  proficients  in  one  of  the  proscribed  Greek 
accomplishments,  and  taken  into  connection  with  the  polished 
cultivation  of  the  Claudii,  and  perhaps  of  other  genies^  shows  that 
in  their  private  life  the  aristocratic  party  were  not  so  bigoted  as 
for  political  purposes  they  chose  to  represent  themselves.^  As  to 
the  value  of  Fabius's  work  we  have  no  good  means  of  forming  an 
opinion.  Livy  invariably  speaks  of  him  with  respect,  as  scrip- 
iorum  longe  anHquisdmus  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
had  access  to  the  best  existing  authorities  on  his  subject.  Besides 
the  public  chronicles  and  the  archives  of  his  own  house,  he  is  said 
to  have  drawn  on  Greek  sources.  Niebuhr,  also,  takes  a  high 
view  of  his  merits;  and  the  unpretending  form  in  which  he 
clothed  bis  work,  merely  a  bare  statement  of  events  without  any 

'  The  Boman  mind  was  mach  more  impressible  to  rich  colonr,  decoration, 
kA,  than  the  Greek.  Possibly  painting  may  on  this  account  have  met  with 
esodier  couBteiiance. 
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attempt  at  literary  decoration,  inclines  us  to  believe  that  so  far  as 
national  prejudices  allowed,  he  endeavoured  to  represent  faithfully 
the  facts  of  history. 

Of  L.  CiNCius  Alimbntus  (flor.  209  rc.)  we  should  be  inclined 
to  form  a  somewhat  higher  estimate,  from  the  fact  that,  when  taken 
prisoner  by  Hannibal,  he  received  greater  consideration  from  him 
than  almost  any  other  Eoman  captive.  He  conversed  freely  vrith 
him,  and  informed  him  of  the  route  by  which  he  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  of  the  exact  number  of  his  invading  forces  Cincius 
was  praetor  in  Sicily  209  rg.  He  thus  had  good  opportunities 
for  learning  the  main  events  of  the  campaign.  Kiebuhr^  says 
of  him,  "  He  was  a  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researches  among  its  ancient 
monuments.  He  proceeded  in  this  work  with  no  less  honesty 
than  diligence ;  ^  for  it  is  only  in  his  fragments  that  we  find  a  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  early  relations  between  Home  and  Latium, 
which  in  all  the  Anuals  were  misrepresented  from  national  pride. 
That  Cincius  wrote  a  book  on  the  old  Roman  calendar,  we  are 
told  by  Macrobius ;  ^  that  he  examined  into  ancient  Etruscan  and 
Eoman  chronology,  is  clear  from  Livy."^  The  point  in  which  ho 
differed  from  the  other  authorities  most  strikingly  is  the  date  he 
assigns  for  the  origin  of  the  city ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  his 
method  of  ascertaining  it  shows  independent  investigation.^ 
Cincius,  like  Fabius,  began  his  work  by  a  rapid  summary  of  the 
early  history  of  Home,  and  detailed  at  full  length  only  those 
events  which  had  happened  during  his  own  experience. 

A  third  writer  who  nourished  about  the  same  time  was  C.  Aonjus 
(circ.  184  Rc),  who,  like  the  others,  began  with  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  apparently  carried  his  work  down  to  the  war  with 
Antiochus.  He,  too,  wrote  in  Greek,^  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Claudius  Quadrigarius,^  in  which  form  he  was 
employed  by  Livy.  Aulus  Postumius  Albinus,  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Cato,  is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  Greek 
history.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  selection  of  the  Greek 
language  by  all  these  writers  was  partly  due  to  their  desire  to 
prove  to  the  Greeks  that  Eoman  history  was  worth  studying ;  for 
the  Latin  language  was  at  this  time  confined  to  the  peninsula,  and 
was  certainly  not  studied  by  learned  Greeks,  except  such  as  were 

'  R.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  272.         '  Li  v.  xxL  88.  calls  him  "  majdmas  auetor.*' 
*  Sat.  i.  12.  *  vii.  8. 

^  The  question  does  not  concern  us  here.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Nielmhr*8 
chapter  on  the  Era  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

Cic  de  Off.  iii.  82,  116. 

Thi<r  Is  an  inference,  but  a  probable  one,  from  a  statement  of  Hatarch. 
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compelled  to  acquire  it  by  relations  with  their  Eoman  oonquerors. 
Besides  these  authors,  we  learn  from  Polybius  that  the  great  Scipio 
furnished  eontributions  to  history :  among  other  writings,  a  long 
Greek  letter  to  king  Philip  is  mentioned  which  contained  a  succinct 
account  of  his  Spanish  and  African  campaigns.  His  son,  and  also 
Scipio  Nasica,  appear  to  have  followed  his  example  in  writing 
Greek  memoiis. 

The  creator  of  Latin  prose  writing  was  Cato  (234-149  B.a). 
In  almost  every  department  he  set  the  example,  and  his  works, 
vQluminous  and  varied,  retained  their  reputation  until  the  close  of 
che  classical  period.     He  was  the  first  thoroughly  national  author. 

The  character  of  the  rigid  censor  is  generally  associated  in  our 
x&iDdB  with  the  contempt  of  letters.  In  his  stem  but  narrow 
patriotiBm,  he  looked  with  jealous  eyes  on  all  that  might  turn  the 
citizens  from  a  single-minded  devotion  to  the  State.  Culture  was 
connected  in  his  mind  with  Greece,  and  her  deleterious  influence. 
The  embassy  of  Diogenes,  Critolaus,  and  Cameades,  155  b.o.  had 
shown  him  to  what  uses  culture  might  be  turned.  The  eloquent 
harangue  pronounced  in  favour  of  justice,  and  the  equally  eloquent 
harangue  pronounced  next  day  against  it  by  the  same  speaker 
without  a  blush  of  shame,  had  set  Cato's  face  like  a  flint  in 
opposition  to  Gieek  learning.  "I  will  tell  you  about  those 
Greeks,"  he  wrote  in  his  old  age  to  his  son  Marcus,  "  what  I  dis- 
covered by  careful  observation  at  Athens,  and  how  far  I  deem  it 
good  to  skim  through  their  writings,  for  in  no  case  should  they  be 
deeply  studied.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  they  are  one  and  all,  a 
wotiUess  and  intractable  set  Mark  my  wonls,  for  they  are  those 
of  a  prophet :  whenever  that  nation  shall  give  us  its  literature^ 
ifc  will  corrupt  everything."  ^ 

With  this  settled  conviction,  thus  emphatically  expressed  at  a 
iiine  when  experience  had  shown  the  realization  of  his  fears  to  be 
inevitable,  and  when  he  himself  had  so  far  bent  as  to  study  the 
literatuie  he  despised,  the  long  and  active  public  life  of  Cato  is  in 
complete  harmony.  He  is  the  perfect  type  of  an  old  Eoman. 
Hard,  shrewd,  niggardly,  and  narrow-minded,  he  was  honest  to 
the  core,  unsparing  of  himself  as  of  others  scorning  every  kind  of 
huniry,  and  of  inflexible  moral  rectitude.^  He  had  no  respect  for 
birth^  rank,  fortune,  or  talent ;  his  praise  was  bestowed  solely  on 
perecmal  merit.  He  himself  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able house,^  and  from  it  he  inherited  those  harsh  virtues  which, 
while  they  eiiforced  the  reverence,  put  him  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit^  of  tue  age.    No  man  could  have  oel  before  himself  a  more 

>  Vide  If.  CatoniB  Beliqnie,  H.  Jordan,  Lipa.  1860. 

*  So  he  hiT"**^^^  asMrtea ;  bat  Umj  did  not  nold  any  Eoman  magisuacy. 
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uphill  task  than  that  which  Cato  struggled  all  his  life  vainly  to 
achieve.  To  reconstruct  the  past  is  but  one  step  more  impossible 
than  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  present.  If  Cato  failed,  a  greater 
than  Cato  would  not  have  succeeded.  Influences  were  at  work  in 
Kome  which  individual  genius  was  powerless  to  resist  The 
ascendancy  of  reason  over  force,  though  it  were  the  noblest  form 
that  force  has  ever  assumed,  was  step  by  step  establishing  itself ; 
and  no  stronger  proof  of  its  victory  could  be  found  than  that  Cato, 
despite  of  himself,  in  his  old  age  studied  Greek.  We  may  smile 
at  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  which  confounded  the  pure  glories  of 
the  old  Greek  intellect  with  the  degraded  puerilities  of  its  un- 
worthy heirs ;  but  though  C«to  could  not  fathom  the  mind  of 
Greece,  he  thoroughly  understood  the  mind  of  Kome,  and  unavail- 
ing as  his  efforts  were,  they  were  based  on  an  unerring  compre- 
hension of  the  true  issues  at  st>ake.  He  saw  that  Greece  was 
unmaking  Home ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  mankind  required  that 
Rome  shoidd  be  unmade.  It  is  the  glory  of  men  like  Scipio  and 
Ennius,  that  their  large-heartedness  opened  their  eyes,  and  carried 
their  vision  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Eoman  world  into  that 
dimly-seen  but  ever  expanding  country  in  which  all  men  are 
brethren.  But  if  from  the  loftiest  point  of  view  their  wide 
humanity  obtains  the  palm,  no  less  does  Cato's  pure  patriotism 
shed  undying  radiance  over  his  rugged  form,  throwing  into  relief  its 
massive  grandeur,  and  ennobling  rather  than  hiding  its  deformitie& 
We  have  said  that  Cato.'s  name  is  associated  with  the  contempt 
of  letters.  This  is  no  doubt  the  fact.  Nevertheless,  Cato  was  by 
far  the  most  original  writer  that  Eome  ever  produced.  He  is  the 
one  man  on  whose  vigorous  mind  no  outside  influence  had  ever 
told.  Brought  up  at  his  father's  farm  at  Tusculum,  he  spent  his 
boyhood  amid  the  labours  of  the  plougli.  Hard  work  and  scant  fare 
toughened  his  sinews,  and  service  under  Fabius  in  the  Hannibalic 
war  knit  his  frame  into  that  iron  strength  of  endurance,  which, 
until  his  death,  never  betrayed  one  sign  of  weakness  or  fatigue. 
A  saying  of  his  is  preserved — ^  "  Man's  life  is  like  iron ;  if  you  use 
it,  it  wears  away,  if  not,  the  rust  eats  it.  So,  too,  men  are  worn 
away  by  hard  work ;  but  if  they  do  no  work,  re^t  and  sloth  do 
more  injury  than  exercise."  On  this  maxim  his  own  life  was 
formed.  In  the  intervals  of  warfare,  he  did  not  relax  himself  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  city,  but  went  home  to  his  plough,  and  im- 
proved his  small  estate.  Being  soon  well  known  for  his  shrewd 
wit  and  ready  speech,  he  rose  into  eminence  at  the  bar ;  and  in 
due  time  obtained  all  the  offices  of  state.     In  every  position  he 

1  Gell.  xL  2. 
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made  many  enemies,  but  most  notably  in  his  capacity  of  censor. 
No  man  was  of tener  brought  to  trial  Forty-four  times  he  spoke 
in  his  own  defence,  and  every  time  he  was  acquitted.^  As  Livy^^^^ 
says,  he  wore  his  enemies  out,  partly  by  accusing  them,  but  stiU 
more  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  defended  himself.^  Be- 
sides piiyate  causes,  he  spoke  in  many  important  pubUc  trials  and 
on  many  great  questions  of  state :  Cicero  ^  had  seen  or  heard  of 
150  orations  by  him;  in  one  passage  he  implies  that  he  had 
delivered  as  many  as  Lysias,  i,e.  230.*  Even  now  we  have  traces, 
certainly  of  80,  and  perhaps  of  13  more.^  His  military  life,  which 
had  been  a  series  of  successes,  was  brought  to  a  close  190  b. a,  and 
from  this  time  until  his  death,  he  appears  as  an  able  civil  adminis- 
trator, and  a  vehement  opponent  of  lax  manners.  In  the  year  of 
his  censorship  (184  b. a)  Plautus  died.  The  tremendous  vigour 
with  which  he  wielded  the  powers  of  this  post  stirred  up  a  swarm 
of  enemies.  His  tongue  became  more  bitter  than  ever.  Plutarch 
gives  his  portrait  in  an  epigram. 

Tloptcioy  tis  iXSiiy  n€pff€<t>6yri  dc'xcrai. 

Here,  at  85  years  of  age,^  the  man  stands  before  us.  We  see  the 
crisp,  erect  figim;,  bristling  with  aggressive  vigour,  the  coarse,  red 
hair,  the  keen,  grey  eyes,  piercingly  fixed  on  his  opponent's  face, 
and  reading  at  a  glance  the  knavery  he  sought  to  hide ;  we  hear 
the  rasping  voice,  launching  its  dry,  cutting  sarcasms  one  after 
another,  each  pointed  with  its  sting  of  truth ;  and  wo  can  well 
beUeve  that  the  dislike  was  intense,  which  could  make  an  enemy 
provoke  the  terrible  armoury  of  the  old  censor's  eloquence. 

As  has  been  said,  he  so  far  relaxed  the  severity  of  his  principles 
as  to  learn  the  Greek  language  and  study  the  great  writers.  Nor 
could  he  help  feeling  attracted  to  minds  like  those  of  Thucydides 
and  Demosthenes,  in  sagacity  and  earnestness  so  congenial  to  his 
own.  Nevertheless,  his  originality  is  in  nothing  more  conspicu- 
oiuly  shown  than  in  his  method  of  treating  history.  He  struck  a 
line  of  inquiry  in  which  he  found  no  successor.  The  Origines^  if  it 
had  remained,  woidd  undoubtedly  have  been  a  priceless  storehouse 
of  facts  about  the  antiquities  of  Italy.  Cato  had  an  enlarged  view 
of  history.  It  was  not  his  object  to  magnify  Eome  at  the  expense 
of  the  otiier  Italian  nationalities,  but  rather  to  show  how  she  had 
become  their  greatest,  because  their  truest,  representative.  The 
divisions  of  the  work  itself  will  show  the  importance  he  attached 

^  PUn.  N.  H.  TlL  27.  *  Liv.  xxxix.  40.  »  De  Sen.  xrlL  65. 

^  Brut.  XTL  68.  *  See  H.  Jordan's  treatise. 

'  Tbia  was  hia  age  when  he  accused  the  perjured  Oalba  after  his  return 
limn  Nnmantia  (149  b.o.)— one  of  the  finest  of  his  speeches. 
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to  an  investigation  of  their  early  annals.  We  learn  from  Nepos 
that  the  first  book  comprised  the  regal  period ;  the  second  and 
third  were  devoted  to  the  origin  and  primitive  history  of  each 
Italian  state  ;^  the  fourth  and  fifth  embraced  the  Punic  wars ;  the 
last  two  carried  the  history  as  far  as  the  Praetorship  of  Servius 
Galba,  Cato's  bold  accusation  of  whom  he  inserted  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  Nepos,  echoing  the  superficial  canons  of  his  age, 
characterises  the  whole  as  showing  industry  and  diligence,  but  no 
learning  whatever.  The  early  myths  were  somewhat  indistinctly 
treated.  2  His  account  of  the  Trojan  immigration  seems  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  that  of  Virgil,  though  the  latter  refashioned  it  in 
several  points.  ^  His  computation  of  dates,  though  apparently  exact, 
betrays  a  mind  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  chronology.  The 
fragments  of  the  next  two  books  are  more  copious.  He  tells  us  that 
Gaul,  then  as  now,  pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal  military  glory 
and  eloquence  in  debate.*  His  notice  of  the  Ligurians  is  far  from 
complimentary.  "  They  are  all  deceitful,  having  lost  every  record 
of  their  real  origin,  and  being  illiterate,  they  invent  false  stories 
and  have  no  recollection  of  the  truth."*  He  hazards  a  few  ety- 
mologies, which,  as  usual  among  Roman  writers,  are  quite  unscien- 
tific Graviscae  is  so  called  from  its  unhealthy  climate  {gravis  aer)j 
Praeneste  from  its  conspicuous  position  on  the  moimtains  {quia 
mojUibtis  pi'oestet).  A  few  scattered  remarks  on  the  food  in  use 
among  different  tribes  are  all  that  remain  of  an  interesting  depart- 
ment which  might  have  thrown  much  light  on  ethnological  ques- 
tions. In  the  fourth  book,  Cato  expresses  his  disinclination  to 
repeat  the  trivial  details  of  the  Pontifical  tables,  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  &c.^  He  narrates 
with  enthusiasm  the  self-devotion  of  the  tribune  Caedicius,  who  in 
the  first  Punic  war  oftered  his  life  with  that  of  400  soldiers  to 
engage  the  enemy's  attention  while  the  general  was  executing  a 
necessary  manoeu\Te.'^  "  The  Laconian  Leonides,  who  did  the  same 
thing  at  Thermopylae,  has  been  rewarded  by  all  Gree<»  for  his 
virtue  and  patriotism  with  all  the  emblems  of  the  highest  possible 
distinction — monuments,  statues,  epigrams,  histories  ;  his  deed  met 
with  their  warmest  gratitude.  But  little  praise  has  been  given  to 
our  tribune  in  comparison  with  his  merits,  though  ho  acted  just  as  the 
Spartan  did,  and  saved  the  fortimes  of  the  State."  As  to  the  title 
On'gineSy  it  is  possible,  as  Nepos  suggests,  that  it  arose  from  the  first 
three  books  having  been  published  separately.     It  certainly  is  not 


*  Cato,  8,  2-4.  «  See  Wordsworth,  Fr.  of  early  Latin,  p.  611, 
«  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  267.  *  Charia.  ii.  p.  181  (Jord). 

*  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  700.  •  Gell.  ii  28,  6. 
y  GeU.  iii.  7,  1. 
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applicable  to  the  entire  treatise,  which  was  a  genuine  history  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  of  Thucydides,  and  no  mere  piece  of  antiquarian 
research.  He  adhered  to  truth  in  so  far  as  he  did  not  insert  ficti- 
tious speeches  ;  he  conformed  to  Greek  taste  so  far  as  to  insert  his 
own.  One  striking  feature  in  the  later  books  was  his  omission 
of  names.  No  Boman  worthy  is  named  in  them.  The  reason  of 
this  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  Fear  of  giving  offence  would  be 
the  last  motive  to  weigh  with  him.  Dislike  of  the  great  aristo- 
cratic houses  into  whose  hands  the  supreme  power  was  steadily 
being  concentrated,  is  a  more  probable  cause;  but  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  of  itself.  Perhaps  the  omission  was  a  mere  whim  of  the 
historian.  Though  this  work  obtained  great  and  deserved  renown, 
yet,  like  i^6  author,  it  was  praised  rather  than  imitated.  Livy 
scarcely  ever  uses  it ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century  A.D.  the  speeches  were  published  separately,  and  were 
the  only  part  at  all  generally  read.  Pliny,  Gellius,  and  Servius, 
are  the  authors  who  seem  most  to  have  studied  it ;  of  these  Pliny 
was  most  influenced  by  it.  The  Natural  History,  especially  in  its 
general  discussions,  strongly  reminds  us  of  Cato. 

Of  the  talents  of  Cato  as  an  orator  something  will  be  said  in  the 
next  section.  His  miscellaneous  writings,  though  none  of  them 
are  historical,  may  be  noticed  here,  Quintilian^  attests  the  many- 
sidedness  of  his  genius  :  '*  M.  Cato  was  at  once  a  first-rate  general, 
a  philosopher,  an  orator,  the  foimder  of  history,  the  most  thorough 
master  of  law  and  agriculture."  The  work  on  agriculture  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  possess ;  or  rather  a  redaction  of  it,  slightly 
modernized  and  incomplete,  but  nevertheless  containing  a  large 
amount  of  really  genuine  matter.  Nothing  can  be  more  character- 
istic than  the  opening  sentences.  We  give  a  translation,  foUoAving 
as  closely  as  possible  the  form  of  the  original :  '*  It  is  at  times 
worth  while  to  gain  wealth  by  commerce,  were  it  not  so  perilous ; 
or  by  usury,  were  it  equally  honourable.  Our  ancestors,  however, 
held,  and  fixed,  by  law,  that  a  thief  should  be  condemned  to  restore 
double,  a  usurer  quadruple.  We  thus  see  how  much  worse  they 
thought  it  for  a  citizen  to  be  a  money-lender  than  a  thief.  Again, 
when  they  praised  a  good  man,  they  praised  him  as  a  good  farmer, 
or  a  good  husbandman.  Men  so  praised  were  held  to  have  received 
the  highest  praise.  For  myself,  I  think  well  of  a  merchant  as  a  man 
uf  energy  and  studious  of  gain  ;  but  it  is  a  career,  as  I  have  said, 
that  leads  to  danger  and  ruin.  But  farming  makes  the  bravest 
men,  and  the  sturdiest  soldiers,  and  of  all  sources  of  gain  is  the 
raiesEti  the  most  natural,  and  the  least  invidious,  and  those  who 

ijui.  11,  23, 
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mo  bu9v  with  it  havo  bke  fewest  bad  thoughts."  The  senteations 
and  dogiuaiic  style  of  this  preamble  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader ; 
but  it  is  surpassed  by  many  of  the  precepts  '^hich  follow.  Some 
of  these  contain  pithy  maxima  of  shrewd  sense,  e.^.  ''Patrem 
faiiiilias  vondaccm  non  emacem  esse  oportet."  ^'  Ita  aedifices  ne 
villa  fundum  qiiaerat,  neve  fundus  villam.'*  The  Yirgilian  pre- 
scription, "  Laudato  ingentia  rura  :  exiguam  colito,"  is  said  to  be 
drawn  from  Cato,  though  it  does  not  exist  in  our  copies.  The 
treatment  throughout  is  unmethodicaL  If  left  by  the  author  in 
its  present  form  it  represents  the  daily  jotting  down  of  thoughts 
on  the  subject  as  they  occiured  to  him. 

In  two  points  the  writer  appears  in  an  unfavourable  light — ^in 
liis  love  of  gain,  and  in  his  brutal  treatment  of  his  slaves.  With 
him  farming  is  no  mere  amusement,  nor  again  is  it  mere  labom*. 
It  is  ])riniarily  and  throughout  a  means  of  making  money,  and 
indeed  the  only  strictly  honourable  one.  However,  Cato  so  far 
relaxed  the  strictness  of  this  theory  that  he  became  '^  an  ardent 
speculator  in  slaves,  buildings,  aitificial  lakes,  and  pleasure-grounds, 
the  mercantile  spirit  being  too  strong  withiu  him  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  modest  returns  of  his  estate."  As  regarded  slaves,  the 
law  considered  them  as  chattels,  and  he  foUowed  the  law  to  the 
letter.  If  a  slave  grew  old  or  sick  he  was  to  be  sold.  If  the 
weather  hindered  work  ho  was  to  take  his  sleep  then,  and  work 
doubli  time  afterwai-ds.  "In  order  to  prevent  combinationK 
among  his  slaves,  their  master  assiduously  sowed  enmities  and 
jealousies  between  them.  He  bought  young  slaves  in  their  name, 
whom  they  were  forced  to  train  and  sell  for  his  benefit.  When 
supping  with  his  guests,  if  any  dish  was  carelessly  dressed,  he  rose 
from  tcible,  and  with  a  le^ithcm  thong  administered  the  requisite 
number  of  lashes  with  his  own  hand."  So  pitilessly  severe  was 
he,  that  a  slave  who  had  concluded  a  purchase  without  his  leave, 
hung  himself  to  avoid  his  master's  wrath.  These  incidents, 
some  told  by  Plutarch,  others  by  Cato  himself,  show  the  in- 
human side  of  Roman  life,  and  make  it  less  hard  to  understand 
their  treatment  of  vanquished  kings  and  generals.  For  the  other 
sex  Cato  had  little  re^pecii.  Women,  he  says,  should  be  kept  at 
home,  and  no  Chaldaean  or  soothsayer  be  allowed  to  see  them. 
Women  are  always  running  after  superstition.  His  directions 
about  the  steward's  wife  are  as  follows.  They  are  addressed  to 
the  steward : — "  Let  her  fear  you.  Take  care  that  she  is  not 
luxurious.  Let  her  see  as  little  as  possible  of  her  neighbours  or 
any  other  female  friends ;  let  her  never  invite  them  to  your  house ; 
let  her  never  go  out  to  supper,  nor  be  fond  of  taking  walks.  Let 
her  never  offer  sacrifice ;  let  her  know  that  the  master  saciifices 
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for  the  whole  family;  let  her  he  neat  herself,  and  keep  the 
country-house  neat."  Several  sacrificial  details  are  given  in  the 
treatise.  We  observe  that  they  are  all  of  the  rustic  order ;  the 
master  alone  is  to  attend  the  city  ceremonial.  Among  the  different 
industries  recommended,  we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of  wheat 
cultivation.  The  vineyard  and  the  pasture  chiefly  engage  atten- 
tion, though  herbs  and  green  produce  are  carefully  treated.  The 
reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  special  nature  of  the  treatise.  It  is 
not  a  general  survey  of  agriculture,  but  merely  a  handbook  of 
cultivation  for  a  particular  farm,  that  of  Manlius  or  Mallius,  and 
so  probably  unfit  for  wheat  crops.  Other  subjects,  as  medicine, 
are  touched  on.  But  his  prescriptions  are  confined  to  the  rudest 
simples,  to  wholesome  and  restorative  diet,  and  to  incantations. 
These  last  have  equal  value  assigned  them  with  rational  remedies. 
Whether  Cato  trusted  them  may  well  be  doubted.  He  probably 
gave  in  such  cases  the  popular  cbirm-cure,  simply  from  not  having 
a  better  method  of  his  own  to  proiX)se. 

Another  series  of  treatises  were  those  addressed  to  his  son,  in 
one  of  which,  that  on  medicine,  he  charitably  accuses  the  Greeks 
of  an  attempt  to  kill  all  barbarians  by  their  treatment,  and 
specially  the  Eomans,  whom  they  stigmatise  by  the  insulting 
name  of  Opiei.^  "  I  forbid  you,  once  for  all,  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  physicians."  Owing  to  their  temperate  and  active  Ufe, 
the  Romans  had  for  more  than  five  hundred  years  existed  without 
a  physician  within  their  walls.  Cato's  hostility  to  the  profession, 
therefore,  if  not  justifiable,  was  at  least  natural  He  subjoins  a 
list  of  simples  by  which  he  kept  himself  and  his  wife  alive  and  in 
health  to  a  green  old  age.^  And  observing  that  there  are  count- 
less signs  of  death,  and  none  of  health,  he  gives  the  chief  marks 
by  which  a  man  apparently  in  health  may  be  noted  as  unsound. 
In  another  treatise,  on  farming,  also  dedicated  to  his  son,  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  warm  afiection,  and  over  whose  education 
he  sedulously  watched,  he  says, — "  Buy  not  what  you  want,  but 
what  you  must  have ;  what  you  don't  want  is  dear  at  a  farthing,  and 
what  you  lack  borrow  from  yourself."  Such  is  the  homely  wisdom 
which  gained  for  Cato  the  proud  title  of  Sapiens^  by  which,  says 
Cioeio,'  he  was  familiarly  known.  Other  original  works,  the  pro- 
duct of  his  vast  experience,  were  the  treatise  on  eloquence,  of 

^  'Ovuctf.  Cato's  superficial  knowledge  of  Greek  prevented  him  from 
knowing  that  thin  word  to  Greek  ears  conveys  no  insult,  but  is  a  mere 
cthnoffraphic  appellation. 

>  Plio.  If.  H.  zzxx.  8,  10. 

*  De  S«i.    He  gives  the  ground  of  it  **quia  muUarum  rerum  usum 
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which  the  pith  is  the  following :  "  Eem  tene :  verba  seqnentur; " 
"  Take  care  of  the  sense :  the  sounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.'* 
We  can  well  believe  that  this  excellent  maxim  ruled  his  own  con- 
duct The  art  of  war  formed  the  subject  of  another  volume ;  in 
this,  too,  he  had  abundant  and  faithful  experience.  An  attempt 
to  investigate  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  was  carried 
out  more  fully  by  his  son,^  and  a  short  carmen  de  moribua  or 
essay  on  conduct,  completed  the  list  of  his  paternal  instructions. 
Why  this  was  styled  carmen  is  not  known.  Some  think  it  was 
written  in  Saturnian  verse,  others  that  its  concise  and  oracular 
formulas  suggested  the  name,  since  carmen  in  old  Latin  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  verse.  It  is  from  this  that  the  account  of  the 
low  estimation  of  poets  in  the  early  Republic  is  taken.  Besides 
these  regular  treatises  we  hear  of  letters,^  and  diro^cy/taro,  or 
pithy  sayings,  put  together  like  those  of  Bacon  from  divers 
sources.  In  after  times  Cato's  own  apophthegms  were  collected 
for  publication,  and  under  the  name  of  Catonis  dictOy  were  much 
admired  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  see  that  Cato's  literary  laboiirs 
were  encyclopaBdic.  In  this  wide  and  ambitious  sphere  he  was 
followed  by  Varro,  and  still  later  by  Celsus.  Literary  effort  was 
now  becoming  general  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  patron  of  Ennius 
and  adversary  of  Cato,  published  annals  after  the  old  plan  of  a 
calendar  of  years.  Cassius  Hsiona  and  Calpumius  Piso,  who 
were  younger  contemporaries,  continued  in  the  same  track,  and 
we  hear  of  other  minor  historians.  Cassius  is  mentioned  more 
than  once  as  '^  antiquissimus  auctor"  a  term  of  compliment  as 
well  as  chronologic^  reference.*  Of  him  Niebuhr  says :  *'  He 
wrote  about  Alba  according  to  its  ancient  local  chronology,  and 
synchronised  the  earlier  periods  of  Home  with  the  history  of 
Greece.  He  treated  of  the  age  before  the  foundation  of  Borne, 
whence  we  have  many  statements  of  his  about  Siculian  towns  in 
Latium.  The  archaeology  of  the  towns  seems  to  have  been  his 
principal  object.  The  fourth  book  of  his  work  bore  the  title  of 
Punf'cum  bdlum  posterius^  from  which  we  infer  that  the  last  war 
with  Carthage  had  not  as  yet  broken  out." 

About  this  epoch  flourished  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Serviliakus, 
who  is  known  to  have  written  histories.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
miscalled  by  Cicero,^  Fabius  Pictor,  for  Cicero  mentions  a  work 
in  LatiQ  by  the  latt<jr  author,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  old 
Fabius  wrote  only  in  Greek.  The  best  authorities  now  assunXb 
that  Fabius  Maximus,  as  a  clansman  and  admirer  of  Pictor,  trans- 

»  Phn  xui.  87,  84,  and  xxix.  6.  ' 

*  I>e  Or.  ii  12.     See  Nieb.  lutrod,  Lect  iv. 
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laled  Ub  book  into  Latin  to  make  it  more  widely  known.  The 
new  work  would  ihua  be  indifferently  quoted  as  Fabiua  Fictor  or 
Fabius  UaximuB. 

L.  Cau^bnius  Tmo  Fruoi  CsKSOBiua  (Cons.  133),  well  known 
M  the  adversary  of  the  Gncchi,  an  eloquent  and  active  man,  and 
staunch  adhetent  of  the  high  aristoi^istic  party,  was  also  an  able 
writer  of  history.  That  his  conception  of  historical  writing  did 
not  HorpaBB  that  of  his  predecessors  the  annalists,  is  probable  from 
tbe  title  of  his  work ;  ^  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  seems  certain  from  the  quotations  in  Livy  and 
Dionysius.  One  of  the  select  few,  in  biesdth  of  views  as  in  posi- 
tion, he  espoused  tbe  ntionalistic  opinions  advocated  by  the 
Scipionic  circle,  and  applied  them  with  more  warmth  than  judg- 
ment to  the  ancient  legends.  Giote,  Niebuhr,  and  others,  have 
shown  how  nnsatiafitctory  this  treatment  is ;  illusion  is  lost  with- 
oat  truth  being  found ;  neTertheless,  the  man  who  first  honestly 
applies  this  method,  though  he  may  have  ill  success,  makes  an 
epoch  in  historical  research.  Cicero  gives  him  no  credit  for  style ; 
his  annals  (he  says)  are  written  in  a  barren  way.^  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  read  Kiebuhr's  interesting  judgment  on  his  work 
and  influence  is  referred  to  the  Introduciory  Leetures  on  Roman 
History.  In  estimating  the  very  different  opinions  on  the  ancient 
authors  given  in  the  dassic  times,  we  should  have  regard  to  the 
divers  standards  from  time  to  time  set  up.  Cicero,  for  instance, 
has  a  great  fondness  for  the  early  poets,  but  no  great  love  for  the 
proee  writers,  «xcept  the  orators,  nearly  all  of  whom  he  loads 
with  praise.  Still,  making  allowance  for  this  slight  mental  bias, 
his  criticisms  are  of  tbe  utmost  possible  value,  bi  the  Augustan 
snd  eariy  imperial  tdmee^  antiquity  was  treated  with  much  less 
leverence.  Style  was  everything,  and  its  deficiency  could  not  be 
szcnaed.  And  lastly,  under  the  Antonines  (and  earlier*),  disgust 
at  the  false  teste  of  the  day  produced  an  irrational  reaction  in 
favour  of  tbe  archaic  modes  oif  thought  and  expression,  so  that 
Gelling  for  instence,  extols  the  simplicity,  sweetness,  or  noble 
vigour  <rf  writings  in  which  wo,  like  Cicero,  should  see  only  jejune 
u^  ragged  immaturity.*  Pliny  speaks  of  Piso  as  a  weighty 
author  (^rams  auetor),  and  Pliny's  penetration  was  not  easily 
warped  by  style  or  waut  of  style.  We  may  conclude,  on  the 
wbtde,  that  Piso,  though  often  misled  by  his  want  of  inu^pna- 
tkm,  and  occasiiwally  by  inaocoracy  in  regard  to  figures,^  brought 
into  Boman  history  a  rational  method,  not  by  any  means  so 

'  JmtaJm,  abo  On>im»<dorii.  ■  ExUittr  teripbit,  Bmt.  27,  104. 

■SacQnint  i.  1,  t-Maim.         *Gell.  vii  9, 1;  ipeduisUiiB  wsfof  Piso. 
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original  or  excellent  as  that  of  Cato,  but  more  on  a  level  with  the 
capacities  of  his  countrymen,  and  infinitely  more  productive  of 
imitation. 

The  study  of  Greek  rhetoric  had  by  this  time  been  cultivated  at 
Eome,  and  tiie  difficulty  of  composition  being  materially  lightened  ^ 
as  well  as  its  results  made  more  pleasing,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  a  number  of  authors  of  a  somewhat  more  pretentious  type. 
Vbnnoniub,  Clodius  Licinus,  C.  Fannius,  and  Gellius  are  little 
more  than  names ;  all  that  is  known  of  them  will  be  found  in 
TeufieFs  repertory.  They  seem  to  have  climg  to  the  titie  of 
annalist  though  they  had  outgrown  the  character.  There  are, 
however,  two  names  that  cannot  be  quite  passed  over,  those  of 
Sempronius  AsELLio  and  Caelius  Antipater.  The  former  was 
military  tribune  at  Numantia  (133  B.C.),  and  treated  of  that 
campaign  at  length  in  his  work.  He  was  killed  in  99  B.C.*  but 
no  event  later  than  the  death  of  Gracchus  (121  B.C.)  is  recorded 
as  from  hiuL  He  had  great  contempt  for  the  old  annalists,  and 
held  their  work  to  be  a  mere  diary  so  far  as  form  went ;  he  pro- 
fessed to  trace  the  motives  and  effects  of  actions,  rather,  however, 
with  the  object  of  stimulating  public  spirit  than  satisfying  a 
legitimate  tliirst  for  knowle<lge.  He  had  also  some  idea  of  the 
vdue  of  constitutional  history,  which  may  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  Polybius,  whose  trained  intelligence  and  philosophic  grasp  of 
events  must  have  produced  a  great  impression  among  those  who 
knew  or  read  him. 

We  have  now  mentioned  three  historians,  each  of  whom 
brought  his  original  contribution  to  the  task  of  narrating  events. 
Cato  rose  to  the  idea  of  Eome  as  the  centre  of  an  Italian  State ; 
he  held  any  account  of  her  institutions  to  be  imperfect  which  did 
not  also  trace  from  their  origin  those  of  the  kindred  nations; 
Fiso  conceived  the  plan  of  reducing  the  myths  to  historical 
probability,  and  Asellio  that  of  tracing  the  moral  causes  that 
xmderlay  outward  movements.  Thus  we  see  a  great  advance  in 
theory  since  the  time,  just  a  century  earlier,  when  Fabius  wrote 
his  annals.  We  now  meet  with  a  new  element,  that  of  rhetorical 
arrangement.  No  one  man  is  answerable  for  introducing  tins. 
It  was  in  the  air  of  Eome  during  the  seventh  century,  and  few 
were  unaffected  by  it.  Antipater  is  the  first  to  whom  rhetorical 
ornament  is  attributed  by  Cicero,  though  his  attainments  were  of 
a  humble  kind.^    He  was  conspicuous  for  word  painting.    Scipio's 

^  Onto  doubtless  reflecting  on  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had  formed  his 
own  BtvW  Rav8  **  LUcrarxim  radices  amaraCf  fructus  iiteundiorei.** 
*  liv.  Ixxiv.  Epit 
'  2  auU/  MfifivU  vehemtiUiut  •   .   .  agreaUs  tile  qtiidem  ei  hcrriduM. — Cic. 
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voyage  to  Africa  was  treated  by  him  in  an  imaginative  theatrical 
fashion,  noticed  with  disapproval  by  Livy.^  In  other  respects 
he  seems  to  have  been  trustworthy  and  to  have  merited  the 
honour  he  obtained  of  being  abridged  by  J.  Brutus. 

In  the  time  of  Sulla  we  hear  of  several  historians  who  obtained 
celebrity.     The  first  is  Clauditts  Quadrigarius  (fl.  100  B.C.). 
He  differs  from  all  his  predecessors  by  selecting  as  his  starting- 
point  the  taking  of  Eome  by  the  Gauls.     His  reason  for  so  doing 
does  him  credit,  viz.  that  there  existed  no  documents  for  the 
earlier  period.^     He  hurried  over  the  first  three  centuries,  and  as 
was  usual  among  Eoman  writers,  gave  a  minute  account  of  his 
own  times,  inserting  documents  and  speeches.     So  archaic  was 
his  style  that  his  fragments  might  belong  to  the  age  of  Cato.     For 
tins  reason,  among  others,  Gellius^  (in  whom  they  are  found) 
greatly  admires  him.     Though  he  outlived  Sulla,  and  therefore 
chronologicaUy  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Ciceronian 
period,  yet  the  lack  of  finish  in  his  own  and  his  contemporaries' 
style,  makes  this  the  proper  place  to  mention  them.     The  period,^ 
as  distinct  from  the  mere  stringing  together  of  clauses,  was  not 
understood  even  in  oratory  until  Gracchus,  and  in  history  it  was  to 
appear  still  later.     Cicero  never  mentions  Claudius,  nor  Valerius 
Antias  (91  B.C.),  who  is  often  associated  with  him.     This  writer, 
who  has  gained  through  Livy's  page  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
Vieing  the  most  lying  of  all  annalists,  nevertheless  obtained  much 
celebrity.     The  chief  cause  of  his  deceptiveness  was  the  fabrica- 
tion of  circumstantial  narrative,   and  the   invention  of   exact 
nomerical  accounts.     His  work  extended  from  the  first  mythical 
^ries  to  his  own  day,  and  reached  to  at  least  seventy-five  books. 
In  his  firet  decade  Livy  would  seem  to  have  followed  him 
implicitly.     Then  turning  in  his  later  books  to  better  authorities, 
such  as  Polybius,  and  perceiving  the  immense  discrepancies,  he 
realised  how  he  had  been  led  astray,  and  in  revenge  attached 
Antias  throughout  the  rest  of  his  work.     Still  the  fact  that  he 
w  quoted  by  livy  oftener  than  any  other  writer,  shows  that 
hevas  too  well-known  to  be  neglected,  and  perhaps  livy  has 
exaggerated  his  defects. 

L  Cornelius  Sisbnna,  (119-67  rc),  better  known  as  a  states- 
inan  and  grammarian,  treated  history  with  success.  His  daily  con- 
verse with  political  life,  and  his  thoughtful  and  studious  habits, 
combined  toqualify  him  for  this  department.  He  was  a  conscientioua 

^^  L  2,  6.      So  **addidU  historiae  maiorem  sonum,**  id.   de  Or.   ii« 
12,  64.  1  xxix.  27. 

*PlutNnmR.  i.  "ix.  18.    So  Fronto  ap.  Gell.  xiii.  29,  2. 

*  Xff'^it  KtgrtvroaiiiUni,  as  distiact  from  \4^is  ^lpofi4ini,  Ar.  Rhet. 
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man,  and  tells  how  he  pursued  his  work  continuously,  lest  if  he 
wrote  by  starts  and  snatches,  he  might  pervert  the  icAder's  mind. 
His  style,  however,  suffered  by  this,  he  became  prolix;  this 
apparently  is  what  Fronto  means  when  he  says  **  scripgU  longinque." 
To  later'writers  he  was  interesting  from  his  fondness  for  archaisms. 
Even  in  the  senate  he  could  not  drop  this  affected  habit  Alone  of 
all  the  fathers  he  said  adsentio  for  adsentiar,  and  such  phrases  as 
^^  vellicatim  atii  ntltuatim  scrihendo"  show  an  absurd  straining 
after  quaintness. 

C.  LioiNins  Maoer  (died  73  b.o.)  the  father  of  the  poet  Galvus, 
was  the  latest  annalist  of  Rome.  Cicero,  who  was  his  enemy,  and 
his  judge  in  the  trial  which  cost  him  his  life,  criticises  his  defects 
both  as  orator  and  historian,  with  severity.  livy,  too,  implies 
that  he  was  not  always  trustworthy  ('^Quaesita  ea  propriae 
familiae  laus  loviorem  auctorem  facit,"  ^)  when  the  fame  of  his  qens 
was  in  question,  but  on  many  points  he  quotes  him  with  approval, 
and  shows  that  he  sought  for  the  best  materials,  eg.  he  drew  from 
the  lintei  librij^  the  books  of  the  magistrates,'  the  treaty  with 
Ardea,*  and  where  he  differed  from  the  general  view,  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  it. 

The  extent  of  his  researches  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  likely 
that,  alone  of  Roman  historians,  he  did  not  touch  on  the  evente 
of  his  day,  the  latest  speech  to  which  reference  is  made  being  the 
year  196  &o.  As  he  was  an  orator,  and  by  no  means  a  great  one, 
being  stigmatised  as  "  loquacious  "  by  Cicero,  it  is  probable  that 
his  history  suffered  from  a  rhetorical  colouring. 

In  reviewing  the  list  of  historians  of  the  ante-classical  period, 
wo  cannot  form  any  high  opinion  of  their  merits.  Fabius,  Cincius, 
and  Cato,  who  are  the  first,  are  also  the  greatest  The  others 
seem  to  have  gone  aside  to  follow  out  their  own  special  views, 
without  possessing  either  accuracy  of  knowledge  or  grasp  of  mind 
sufficient  to  unite  them  with  a  general  comprehensive  treatment 
The  simultaneous  appearance  of  so  many  writers  of  moderate  ability 
and  not  widely  divergent  views,  is  a  witness  to  the  literary  activity 
of  the  age,  but  does  not  say  much  for  the  force  of  its  intellectual 
creations. 

Note. — The  fragments  of  the  historians  have  been  carefully  collected  and 
edited  with  explanations  and  lists  of  authorities  by  Peter.  (Vetcrum, 
Historieorum  Bomanoram  Relliquiae.     Lipsiae,  1870.) 
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APPENDIX. 

On  the  Annalee  PffrUiJkum. 

(Chiefly  frcm  La  Anwi^tt  ite  Fan  /is,  Le  Cl«rc} 


TbB  Ammltt,  though  not  litcratnra 
io  the  proper  muik,  wen  to  impar- 
tut,  ■■  fonning  matariala  for  it,  that 
it  may  be  well  to  giTe  a  ahort  jicconat 
of  them.  They  »ert  eaUrd  Ponti- 
Jmtm,  Maximi,  and  ■ometimea  Pab- 
lid,  to  diatiDfcniih  thsm  from  the 
Jxnalet  at  other  towna,  of  familiet, 
or  ol  hiitorical  writera.  The  term 
AimaUt,  we  may  note  m  paaant, 
wu  ordinarily  applied  to  a  narratiTe 
of  facta  preceding  one's  own  time, 
Bitloriat  being  reserved  for  a  con- 
tempoiKry  acconnt  (Oell.  t.  S). 
But  this  of  coorae  mu  after  it*  Brat 
Kiua  was  loat.  In  the  oldest  times, 
the  PoDtifiMs,  as  they  were  the  law- 
ysta,  weiT  in  like  manner  the  hia- 
loiiana  of  Rome  (Cic  de  Or.  ii.  1 2). 
Cicero  and  Varro  repeatedly  congnlted 
their  recorda,  which  Cicero  data 
froin  the  origin  of  the  ci^,  bat  Livy 
only  Itnm  Incua  Martina  (i.  32). 
Beirins,  apparently  confonnding 
them  with  the  Fiuti,  declar««  that 
tbey  pnt  down  the  events  of  evety 
day  [ad  Ae.  L  87S] ;  and  that  they 
vera  divided  inEo  eighty  books. 
Sempronins  Asellio  (Oell.  v.  IB)  says 
they  mention  itlliim  quo  iaitum 
amtttU,  tt  quo  modo  eoit/tdum,  tt 
fKU  Iriumpluau  wUroterit,  and 
C'ato  ridicole*  the  mesgreness  of 
their  information.  NeverthalrBS  it 
waa  considered  anthentic  Cicero 
f«u>d  the  eclipse  of  the  year  SGO 
daly  Tegiatered ;  Tirgi]  and  Ovid 
draw  mucb  of  their  archaeological 
live  {/uuuUHmt  eruta  mixit,  Ov. 
Faat  L  7.)  and  Livy  hia  lists  of 
prodigin  from  them.  Beaidea  these 
marvelloas  facta,  others  were  doubt- 
tcsB  noticed,  as  new  laws,  dedication 
of  tem[Aea  or  nionllmenta,  establish- 
muit  of  colonies,  deaths  of  great 
Bien,  erectioii  of  ctatnes,  Ac ;  bat 
•U  with  the  ntmoat  Invvity.  Cnant 
dtsnidi  ImkIsm  jmfaBri  et««  ttwrnlotem 


(De  Or.  iL  IS).  Sentencu  occnr  la 
Livy  which  aaem  szcerpti  from  them, 
t.g.  (ii.  \).~Bit  oHmlibut  Fid- 
enae  cbnetae,  Criututnimt  tapta,  fnu- 
naU  ai  Latinit  ad  Romaiua  dacivit. 
Varro,  in  ennmereting  the  gods  whose 
altars  were  consecrated  by  Tatias, 
lays  (L.  L.  v.  101),  ^d  Armala  vttera 
■Hottri  dieuiU,  and  then  names  them. 
Pliny  also  qnotes  them  expressly, 
bat  the  word  ivtuatisrimi  thongh 
they  make  it  probable  that  the 
Pontifical  Annals  are  mesnt,  do  not 
cstabliah   it  beyond  diapnte   (Plin. 

■  "      '-"^^ 

.  . AnnaUa  Ponti- 

to  a  great  extant,  thoash 
ler,  destroyed  in  the  QalUc 
invasion.  But  Rome  waa  not  the 
only  city  that  had  Annales.  Pro- 
bably all  the  chief  towna  of  the 
Oscan,  Sabine,  snd  UnibTisn  territory 
had  them.  Cato  speaks  of  Antemna 
as  older  than  Rome,  no  donbt  from 
its  records.  Varro  drew  from  the 
archives  of  Tnsculura  (L.  L.  vi.  Ifl), 
Praeneste  had  its  Pontifical  Annaiii 
(Cic  de  Div.  iL  41),  and  Anagnia  its 
libri  finM(FroQto.  Ep.  ad  Ant.  iv.  i). 
Etruria  beyood  question  possessed  an 
extensive  religions  litenture,  with 
which  moch  history  mast  have  been 
mingled.  And  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  as  Livy  implire,  that  the 
educated  Bonons  were  familisr  with 
it.  From  this  many  vslusble  facts 
would  be  preserved.  When  the 
Romans  captared  a  city,  they  bronght 
over  its  Ei>ds  with  them,  and  it  is 
possible.  Its  sacred  records  also,  since 
their  respect  for  what  was  religious 
or  ancient,  was  not  limited  to  tbeir 
own  nationality,  bat  extended  to 
moat  of  those  peoples  with  whom 
they  were  brought  ia  contact.  From 
all  these  considerations  it  is  probabla 
that  a  connderable  portion  of  historia 
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record  wa«  preserred  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city,  whether  from'  the 
Annals' themselves,  or  from 'portions 
of  them  inscribed  on  bronze  orstone, 
or  from  those  of  other  states,  which 
was  accessible  to,  and  used  by  Cato, 
Polybius,  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Verrins 
Flaccus.  It  is  also  probable  that 
these  records  were  collected  into  a 
work,  and  that  this  work,  while 
modernized  by  its  frequent  revisions, 
nevertheless  preserved  a  great  deal 
of  orijpnal  and  genuine  annalistic 
chronicle. 

The  AnruUes  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Libri  Pontifiewm^  which 
seem  to  have  been  a  manual  of  the 
Jus  PontifioaU,  Cicero  places  them 
between  the  Jua  Civite  and  the 
Twelve  Tables  (De  Or  i.  48.)  The 
Lihri  Pontificii  may  have  been  the 
same,  but  probably  the  term,  when 
correctly  used,  meant  the  ceremonial 
ritual  for  the  SacerdoUs,  flamines, 
&c.  This  ffeneral  term  included  the 
more  speciu  ones  of  Libri  gacrorum, 
sactrdotujUt  haruapicinit  &c.  Some 
have  confounded  with  the  AnnaUs  a 
different  sort  of  record  altogether, 
the  IndigitametUa,  or  ancient  for- 
mulsB  of  prayer  or  incantation,  and 
the  AxametUa^  to  which  class  the 


song  of  the  Arval  Brothers  is  re- 
fen^ 

As  to  the  amount  of  historical 
matter  contained  in  the  Annals,  it  vi 
impossible  to  pronounce  with  con- 
fidence. Thdr  falsification  through 
family  and  patrician  pride  is  well 
known.  But  the  earliest  historiana 
must  have  possessed  sufficient  insight 
to  distinguish  the  obviously  fabulous. 
We  cannot  suspect  Cato  of  placing 
implicit  faith  in  mythical  accounts. 
He  was  no  friend  to  the  aristocratic 
families  or  their  records,  and  took 
care  to  check  them  by  the  rival 
records  of  other  Italian  tribes.  Sem- 
pronius  Asellio,  in  a  passage  already 
alluded  to  (ap.  Cell.  v.  18),  dis- 
tinguishes the  annalistic  style  is 
1»aeri1e  {fabuku  pueris  narrare) ;  the 
listorian,  he  insists,  should  go 
beneath  the  surface,  and  understand 
what  he  relates.  On  comparing  the 
early  chronicles  of  Rome  with  those 
of  St  Bertin  and  St  Denys  of  France, 
there  appears  no  advantage  in  a  his- 
torical point  of  view  to  be  claimed 
by  the  latter;  both  contain  many 
real  events,  though  both  seek  to 
glorify  the  origin  of  the  nation  and 
its  rulers  by  constant  instances  of 
divine  or  saintly  intervention. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  History  op  Oratory  before  Cicero. 

As  the  spiritual  life  of  a  people  is  reflected  in  their  poetry,  so 

their  living  voice  is  heard  in  their  oratory.     Oratory  is  the  child 

of  freedom.     Under  the  despotisms  of  the  East  it  could  have  no 

existence  ;  under  every  despotism  it  withers.    The  more  truly  free 

a  nation  is,  the  greater  will  its  oratory  he.     In  no  country  was 

there  a  grander  field  for  the  growth  of  oratorical  genius  than  in 

Borne.      The  two  countries  that  approach  nearest  to  it  in  this 

respect  are  beyond  doubt  Athens  and  England.     In  both  eloquence 

has  attained  its  loftiest  height,  in  the  one  of  popular,  in  the  other 

oi  patrician  excellence.     The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  is  popular 

in  the  noblest  sense.     It  is  addressed  to  a  sovereign  people  who 

knew  that  they  were  sovereign.     Neither  to  deliberative  nor  to 

executive  did  they  for  a  moment  delegate  that  supreme  power 

^hich  it  delighted  them  to  exercise.     He  that  had  a  measure  or 

« bill  to  propose  liad  only  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  good,  and 

the  measure  passed,  the  bill  became  law.     But  the  audience  he 

addressed,  though  a  popular,  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  one. 

It  wa»  fickle  and  capricious  to  a  degree  exceeding  that  of  all  other 

popular  assemblies ;  it  was  critical,  exacting,  intellectual,  in  a  still 

%her  degree.     No  audience  has  been  more  swayed  by  passion ; 

none  has  been  less  swayed  by  the  pretence  of  it.     Always  acces- 

^We  to  flattery,  Athens  counts  as  her  two  greatest  orators  the  two 

'^  who  never  stooped  to  flatter  her.     The  regal  tones  of  Pericles, 

^  prophetic  earnestness  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  response  which 

^h  met,  bear  witness  to  the  greatness  of  those  who  heard  them. 

^^en  Geon  owed  his  greatest  triumphs  to  the  plainness  with 

^hich  he  inveighed  against  the  people's  faults.      Intolerant  of 

^egance  and  bombast,  the  Athenians  required  not  only  graceful 

"P^h,  but  speech  to  the  point.     Hence  Demosthenes  is  of  all 

?^nt  orators  the  most  business-like.      Of  all  ancient  orators, 

J^  baa  been  truly  said  he  would  have  met  with  the  best  hearing 

^i&  the  House  of  Commons.     Nevertheless  there  is  a  great  difl'er- 
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ence  l>etween  Athenian  and  English  eloquence.  The  former  was 
exclusively  [)opular;  the  latter,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  hardly 
popular  at  all  The  dignified  representatives  of  our  lower  house 
need  no  such  appeals  to  popular  passion  as  the  Athenian  assemhly 
required ;  only  on  questions  of  patriotism  or  principle  would  they 
bo  tolerated  Still  less  does  emotion  govern  the  sedate  and 
masculine  eloquence  of  our  upper  house,  or  the  strict  and  closely- 
niiasoned  pleadings  of  our  courts  of  law.  Its  proper  field  is  in  the 
addresses  of  a  popular  member  to  one  of  the  great  city  constito- 
oncies.  The  host  speeches  addressed  to  hereditary  le^slators  or 
to  elected  representatives  necessarily  involve  different  features 
from  those  wliich  characterised  orations  addressed  directly  to  the 
entire  nation  assembled  in  one  place.  If  oratory  has  lost  in  fire, 
it  lias  gained  in  argument.  In  its  political  sphere,  it  shows  a 
clearer  grasp  of  the  pubUc  interest,  a  more  tenacious  restriction  to 
])ra(!tical  issues ;  in  its  judicial  sphere,  a  more  complete  abandon- 
ment of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  a  subordination,  immeasurably 
gn>ater  tluin  at  Athens,  to  the  authority  of  written  law. 

I>et  us  now  compare  the  general  features  of  Greek  and  English 
ohx^uence  with  those  of  Eome.     Eoman  eloquence  had  this  in 
common  with  Greek,  that  it  was  genuinely  popular.     In  their 
coniitia  the  people  were  supreme.     The  orator  who  addressed 
them  nmst  be  one  who  by  passion  could  enkindle  passion,  and 
guide  for  his  own  ends  the  impulses  of  a  vast  multitude.     But 
huw  different  was  the  multitude  1    Fickle,  impressionable,  vain ; 
patriotic  too  in  its  way,  and  not  without  a  rough  idea  of  justice. 
80  far  like  that  of  Greece ;  but  here  the  resemblance  ends.     The 
mol)  of  Home,  for  in  the  times  of  real  popular  eloquence  it  had 
come  to  that,  was  rude,  fierce,  bloodthirsty :  where  Athens  called 
for  grace  of  speech,  Eome  demanded  vehemence ;  where  Athens 
looked  for  glory  or  freedom,  Rome  looked  for  increase  of  dominion, 
and  the  wealth  of  conquered  kingdoms  for  her  spoiL     That  in 
spite  of  their  fierce  and  turbulent  audience  the  great  Eoman 
orators  attained  to  such  impressive  grandeur,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  senatorial  system  which  reared  them.     In  some 
respects  the  eloc^uence  of  Rome  bears  greater  resemblance  to  that 
of  England.     For  several  centuries  it  was  chiefly  senatorial     The 
people  intrusted  their  powers  to  the  Senate,  satisfied  that  it  acted 
for  the  best ;  and  during  this  period  eloquence  was  matured.    That 
special  quality,  so  well  named  by  the  Eomans  gravitas,  which 
at  Athens  was  never  reached,  but  which  has  again  appealed  in 
England,  owed  its  development  to  the  august  discipline  of  the 
Senate.     Well  might  Cineas  call  this  body  an  assembly  of  kings. 
JSQYet  have   patriotism,   tradition,  order,  expediency,   been  so 
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powerfully  lepiesented  as  there ;  never  have  change,  passion,  or 
fear  had  so  little  place.  We  can  well  helieve  that  every  effective 
speech  began  with  the  words,  so  familiar  to  ns,  matores  nogtri 
vduerunty  and  that  it  ended  as  it  had  b^on.  The  aristocratic 
stamp  necessarily  impressed  on  the  debates  of  such  an  assembly 
naturally  recalls  our  own  House  of  Lord&  But  the  freedom  of 
personal  invective  was  far  wider  than  modem  courtesy  would 
tolerate.  And,  moreover,  the  competency  of  the  Senate  to  decide 
questions  of  peace  or  war  threw  into  its  discussions  that  strong 
party  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  our  Lower  House.  Thus 
the  senatorial  oratory  of  Eome  united  the  characteristics  of  that 
of  both  our  chambers.  It  was  at  once  majestic  and  vehement, 
patriotic  and  personal,  proud  of  traditionary  prestige,  but  animated 
with  the  consciousness  of  real  power. 

In  judicial  oratory  the  Eomans,  like  the  Greeks,  compare 
unfavourably  with  us.  With  more  eloquence  they  had  less 
justice.  Nothing  sets  antiquity  in  a  less  prepossessing  light  than 
a  study  of  its  criminal  trials ;  nothing  seems  to  have  been  less 
attainable  in  these  than  an  impartial  sifting  of  evidence.  The 
point  of  law  is  obscured  ajnong  overwhelming  considerations  from 
outside.  If  a  man  is  clearly  innocent,  as  in  the  case  of  Hoscius, 
the  enmity  of  the  great  makes  it  a  severe  labour  to  obtain  an 
acquittal ;  if  he  is  as  clearly  guilty  (as  Cluentius  would  seem  to 
have  been),  a  skilful  use  of  party  weapons  can  prevent  a  convic- 
tion.^ The  judices  in  the  public  trials  (which  must  be  distin- 
gmshed  from  civil  causes  tried  in  the  praetor's  coiurt)  were  at 
first  taken  exclusively  from  the  senators.  Gracchus  (122  kc.) 
tzansferred  this  privilege  to  the  Equites ;  and  until  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  once  more  reinstated  tiie  senatorial  class  (81  acA 
fierce  contests  raged  between  the  two  orders.  Pompey  (55  kc), 
following  an  enactment  of  Cotta  (70  B.C.),  threw  the  office  open 
to  the  three  orders  of  Senators,  Knights,  and  Tribuni  Aerarii,  but 
fixed  a  high  property  qualification.  Augustus  added  a  fourth 
decuria  from  tibe  lower  dasses,  and  Caligula  a  fifth,  so  that  Quin- 
tilian  could  speak  of  a  juryman  as  ordinarily  a  man  of  little 
inteUigence  and  no  legal  or  general  knowledge.^ 

This  would  be  of  comparatively  small  importance  if  a  presiding 

*  The  evil  letnlts  of  a  judicial  system  like  that  of  Rome  are  shown  by  the 
lax  views  of  so  good  a  man  as  Quintilian,  who  compai-es  deceiving  the  judges 
to  a  painter  prodncing  illusions  by  perspective  (ii.  17,  21).  '*  Kec  Cicero, 
cum  ae  tenebras  offndiMe  indicibns  in  causa  Cluentii  ffloriatus  est,  nihil  ipse 
vidil  Et  pictor,  cum  vi  artis  suae  efficit,  ut  quseoam  eminere  in  opeie, 
qoaedam  reoeniaw  credamns,  ipse  ea  plana  esse  non  nescit." 

>x.l.  88. 
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judge  of  lofty  qualifications  guided,  as  with  us,  the  minds  of  thd 
jury  through  the  mazes  of  argument  and  sophistry,  and  set  the 
real  issue  plainly  before  them.  But  in  Rome  no  such  prerogative 
rested  with  the  presiding  judge,  ^  who  merely  saw  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  under  which  the  trial  took  place  were  compUed 
with  The  judges,  or  rather  jurors,  were,  in  Home  as  in  Athens,* 
both  from  the  number  and  their  divergent  interests,  ojwn  to  influ- 
ences of  prejudice  or  corruption,  only  too  often  unscrupulously 
employed,  from  which  our  system  is  altogether  exempt  In  the 
later  republican  period  it  was  not,  of  course,  ignorance  (the  jurors 
l)eing  senators  or  cquites)  but  bribery  or  partisanship  that  dis- 
graced the  decisions  of  the  bench.  Senator  and  eques  unceasingly 
accused  eacli  other  of  venality,  and  each  was  beyond  doubt  right 
in  the  charge  he  made.^  In  circumstances  like  the^e  it  is  eviden*i 
that  dexterous  manipulation  or  passionate  pleading  must  take  the 
place  of  legitimate  forensic  oratory.  Magnificent,  therefore,  as  are 
the  eftbrts  of  the  great  speakers  in  this  field,  and  nobly  as  they 
often  rise  above  the  corrupt  practice  of  their  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  iniquities  of  the  procedure,  and  to  help 
regretting  that  talent  so  glorious  was  so.  often  compelled  either  to 
fail  or  to  resort  to  unworthy  methods  of  success. 

At  liome  public  speaking  prevailed  from  the  first.  In  every 
department  of  life  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  express  in  clear 
and  vigorous  language  the  views  he  recommended.  Not  only  the 
senator  or  magistrate,  but  the  general  on  the  field  of  battle  had  to 
be  a  speaker.  On  his  return  from  the  campaign  eloquence  became 
to  him  what  strategy  had  been  before.  It  was  the  great  path  to 
civil  honours,  and  success  was  not  to  be  won  without  it  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Ilomans  struck  out  a  vein  of  strong  native 
eloquence  before  the  introduction  of  Greek  letters.  Eeadiness  of 
speech  is  innate  in  the  Italians  as  in  the  French,  and  the  other 
qualities  of  the  Romans  contributed  to  enhance  this  natural  gift 
Few  remains  of  this  native  oratory  are  left,  too  few  to  judge  by. 
We  must  form  our  opinion  upon  that  of  Cicero,  who,  basing  his 
judgment  on  its  acknowledged  poHtical  efiFects,  pronounces  strongly 
in  its  favour.  The  measures  of  Brutus,  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  and 
others,  testify  to  their  skill  in  oratory  ;*  and  the  great  honour  in 
which  the  orator  was  always  held,*  contrasting  with  the  low  posi- 
tion accorded  to  the  poet,  must  have  produced  its  natural  result 

^  See  the  article  Jndieia  Pvhlica  in  Ramsay^s  Manual  of  Roman  Antiqaitiea 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  admirable  account  of  the  Athenian  dicoh 
teries  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece. 

*  See  Foraytli*8  Life  of  Cicero,  ch.  8. 

*  Brut.  xiv.  6^.  »  Quint  ii  16,  8.. 
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But-thougb  the  practice  of  oratory  waa  cultivated  it  was  not  reduced 
to  an  art  Technical  treatiBes  were  the  work  of  Greeks,  and  liomans 
under  Greek  influence.  In  the  early  period  the  "  spoken  word  " 
was  all-important.  Even  the  writing  down  of  speeclies  after 
delivery  was  rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to.  The  first  known  instance 
occurs  so  late  as  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  280  B.C.,  when  the  old 
censor  Appius  committed  his  speech  to  writing,  which  Cicero  says 
that  he  had  read.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  seems  to  have 
been  the  funeral  orations,  which  may  have  been  written  from  the 
first,  but  were  rarely  published  owing  to  the  youth  of  those  who 
delivered  them.  The  aspirant  to  public  honours  generally  began 
his  career  by  composing  such  an  oration,  though  in  later  times  a 
public  accusation  was  a  more  favourite  (U.btU.  Besides  A])pius'8 
speech,  we  hear  of  one  by  Fabius  Cunctator,  and  of  another  by 
MeteUus,  and  we  learn  from  Ennius  that  in  the  second  Punic  war 
(204  &a)  !NL  Ck)RNSLius  Cetheous  obtained  the  highest  renown  foi 
\a&  persuasive  eloquence 

*'  Additur  orator  Cornelius  suaviloqnenti 
Ore  CethegnB  ...  is  dictus  popularibus  dim  .  .  . 
Flos  delibatas  popali  Suadaeque  medulla.  '^^ 

The  first  name  on  which  we  can  pronounce  with  confidence  is 

that  of  Cato.     This  great  man  was  the  first  oratoi  as  lie  was  the 

greatest  statesman  of  his  time.     Cicero^  praises  him  as  dignified  in 

commendation,  pitiless  in  sarcasm,  pointed  in  phraseology,  subtle 

in  argument     Of  the  150  speeches  extant  in  Cicero's  time  there 

was  not  one  that  was  not  stocked  with  brilliant  and  pithy  sayings ; 

and  though  perhaps  they  read  better  in  the  shape  of  extracts,  still 

all  the  excellences  of  oratory  were  found  in  them  as  a  whole ;  and 

yet  no  one  coidd  be  found  to  study  them.    Perhaps  Ciceio's  language 

^i^ys  the  warmth  of  personal  admiration,  es^^ecially  as  in  a  later 

pttBage  of  the  same  dialogue^  he  makes  Atticus  dissent  altogether 

fiom  his  own  view.     "  I  highly  approve  (he  says)  of  the  speeches 

<^  Cato  as  compared  with  those  of  his  own  date,  for  though  quite 

^polished  they  imply  some  original  talent  .    .   .  but  to  speak  of 

him  as  an  orator  equid  to  Lysias  would  indeed  be  pardonable  irony 

tf  we  were  in  jest^  but  you  cannot  expect  to  approve  it  seriously 

to  me  and  Brutus."    No  doubt  Atticus's  judgment  is  based  on  too 

^  a  standard,  for  high  finish  was  impossible  in  the  then  state  of 

the  language.     Still  Cato  wrote  probably  in  a  designedly  lude  style 

through  his  horror  of  Greek  affectation.     He  is  reported  to  have 

■lid  in  his  old  age  (150  B.a),  '*  Catissarum  ilhisirium  qnascintque 

^  ncii^  quam  Tocant  Graeci,   euios  effector  est  Orator,  hono  Suadam 
"PPeUtfit  iamjm.^'Oic  Br.  58. 
'  finit  66.  *  Bmt.  293. 
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(lefendi  nunc  cum  maxime  eonficio  oratumes,**^  and  thnM  wxHten 
speeches  were  no  doubt  improvements  on  those  actnitt^^dflliyeTed, 
especially  as  Valerius  Maximus  says  of  his  literary  lalxran^*  ^  Codo 
Graecis  Uteris  erudiri  concupivUj  quam  tero  inde  oognoadmua  qmd 
etiam  Latinos  paene  iam  senex  didicent.  His  eloquence  ezt6nd«4 
to  every  sort ;  he  was  a  successful  ^>a/ranf<^  in  many  private  trials ; 
he  was  a  noted  and  most  formidable  accuser ;  in  public  trials  we 
find  him  continually  defending  himself  and  always  with  success ; 
as  the  advocate  or  opponent  of  great  political  measures  in  tbs 
senate  or  assembly  he  was  at  his  greatest  Many  titles  of  delibe»< 
tive  speeches  remain,  eg.  **  de  rege  Attalo  et  vectigalibtM  Asiae^ 
"m/  plura  aera  equestria  fiereniy^  **aedil€8  pldna  eacrosandos 
fisse,^*  "  de  dote  "  (an  attack  upon  the  luxury  of  women),  and  others. 
His  chief  characteristics  were  condensed  force,  pr^piant  brevity, 
strong  common  sense,  galling  asperity.  His  orations  were  neglected 
for  near  a  century,  but  in  the  Claudian  era  began  to  be  studied, 
and  were  the  subjects  of  commentary  until  the  time  of  Servius, 
who  speaks  of  his  periods  as  ill-balanced  and  unrhythmical 
{confragosa),^  There  is  a  most  caustic  fragment  preserved  in 
Fronto^  taken  from  the  speech  de  sumptu  siw,  recapitidating  Ins 
benefits  to  the  state,  and  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  had  profited 
by  them  ;  and  another  from  his  speech  against  Minucius  Thermus, 
who  had  scourged  ten  men  for  some  trivial  offence,^  which  in  its 
sarcasm,  its  vivid  and  yet  redundant  language,  recalls  the  manner 
of  Cicero. 

In  Cato's  time  we  hear  of  Ser.  FuLvniB  and  L.  Cotta,  Somo 
Afriganus  and  Sulpicius  Gallus,  all  of  whom  were  good  though 
not  first-rate  speakers.  A  little  later  Laelius  and  the  younger 
SciPio  (185-129  B.G.),  whose  speeches  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,^  and  their  contemporaries,  followed  Cato's  ex- 
ample and  wrote  down  what  they  had  delivered.  It  is  not  clesr 
whether  their  motive  was  literary  or  political,  but  more  probably 
the  latter,  as  party  feeling  was  so  high  at  Eome  that  a  poweifal 
speech  might  do  good  work  afterwards  as  a  pamphlet^  From  the 
passages  of  Scipio  Aemilianus  which  we  possess,  we  gather  that  he 
strove  to  base  his  style  on  Greek  models.  In  one  we  find  sn 
elaborate  dilemma,  with  a  taunting  question  repeated  after  esck 
deduction ;  in  another  we  find  Greek  terms  contemptuously  intro* 

1  Cic.  Sen.  iL  88.  •  viii  7,  1. 

*  Diom.  ii.  p.  468.  ^  Ep.  sd.  Anton,  i.  2,  p.  90. 

•  Jordan,  p.  41.  «  Brut  82. 

^  Wordsworth  gives  extracts  from  Aemilias  Panlos  BCacedoiucnB  (888-l<M^ 
B.C.),  C.  Titius  (161  B.O.),  Metellus  Macedonicus  (140  B.O.),  til* ktter  appi-* 
rently  niodernisML 
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duced  much  as  they  aie  oentniies  after  in  Juvenal ;  in  another  we 
have  a  truly  patrician  epigram.  Being  asked  his  opinion  about 
the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  replying  that  the  act  was  a  righteous 
one,  the  people  raised  a  shout  of  defiance, — Taceanty  tnqutt,  quibua 
Italia  noverca  non  mater  est,  qitos  ego  sub  corona  vendidi — "  Be 
sQent,  you  to  whom  Italy  is  a  stepdame  not  a  mother,  whom  I 
mvself  have  sold  at  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer." 

Laelius,  sumamed  Sapiens,  or  the  philosopher  (cons.  140),  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  Cicero  as  the  chief  speaker  in  the  ex- 
quisite dialogue  on  friendship,  and  to  readers  of  Horace  as  the 
friend  of  Scipio  and  Luciliu&^     Of  his  relative  excellence  as  an 
orator,  Cicero  speaks  with  caution.^     He  mentions  the  popular 
preference  for  LaeUus,  but  apparently  his  own  judgment  inclines 
the  other  way.     "  It  is  the  manner  of  men  to  dislike  one  man 
excelling  in  many  things.     Now,  as  Africanus  has  no  rival  in 
martial  renown,  though  Laelius  gained  credit  by  his  conduct  of 
the  war  with  Yiriathus,  so  as  regards  genius,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  wisdom,  though  both  are  put  in  the  firat  rank,  yet  all  men 
are  willing  to  place  Laelius  above  Scipio."     It  is  certain  that 
Laelius's  style  was  much  less  natural  than  that  of  Scipio.     He 
affected  an  archaic  vocabulary  and  an  absence  of  ornament,  which, 
however,  was  a  habit  too  congenial  at  all  times  to  the  Koman 
mind  to  call  down  any  severe  disapproval     What  Laelius  lacked 
was  force.     On  one  occasion  a  murder  had  been  committed  in  the 
forest  of  Sila,  which  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  investigate.     A 
company  of  pitch  manufacturers  were  accused,  and  LaeUus  under- 
took their  defence.     At  its  conclusion  the  consuls  decided  on  a 
lecond  hearing.     A  few  days  after  Laelius  again  pleaded,  and 
this  time  with  an  elegance  and  completeness  that  left  nothing  to 
1)6  desired.     Still  the  consuls  were  dissatisfied.     On  the  accused 
lagging  Laelius  to  make  a  third  speech,  he  replied :  "  Out  of  con- 
sideration for  you  I  have  done  my  best     You  should  now  go  to 
Ser.  Galba,  who  can  defend  you  with  greater  warmth  and  vehemence 
than  L"    Galba,  from  respect  to  Laelius,  was  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  case ;  but,  having  finally  agreed,  he  spent  the  short 
time  that  was  left  in  getting  it  by  heart,  retiring  into  a  vaulted 
chamber  with  some  highly  educated  slaves,  and  remaining  at  work 
tOl  after  the  consuls  had  taken  their  seat     Being  sent  for  he  at 
hist  came  out,  and,  as  Kutilius  the  narrator  and  eye-witness 
deckled,  with  such  a  heightened  colour  and  triumph  in  his  eyes 
that  he  looked  like  one  who  had  already  won  his  cause.     Laelius 

^  He  and  8cl]iio  are  thus  admirably  characterised  by  Horaco  :— 

••  Vlrtim  SclpltdAe  et  mitli  Mplentla  Laell.** 
*  Brat  XXL  83. 
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himself  was  present  The  advocate  spoke  with  such  force  and 
weight  that  scarcely  an  argument  passed  unapplauded.  Not  only 
were  the  accused  released,  but  they  met  on  all  hands  with  sym- 
pathy and  compassion.  Cicero  adds  that  the  slaves  who  had 
helped  in  the  consultation  came  out  of  it  covered  with  bruises, 
such  was  the  vigour  of  body  as  well  as  mind  that  a  Roman  brought 
to  bear  on  his  cose,  and  on  the  unfortunate  instruments  of  its  pre- 
paration.^ 

Galra.  (180-136  &a  1)  was  a  m^n  of  violence  and  bad  faith, 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  comparea  to  Laelius.  Hip  infamous 
cruelty  to  the  Lusitanians,  one  of  the  darkest  acts  lu  all  history, 
has  covered  his  name  with  an  ineffaceable  stain.  Cato  at  eighty- 
five  years  of  age  stood  forth  as  his  acciiser,  but  owing  to  lus 
specious  art,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  Eome,  he  was  acquitted.^ 
Cicero  spciiks  of  him  as  peringeniomia  sed  non  satis  doctfis,  and 
says  that  he  lacked  perseveiunce  to  improve  his  speeches  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  being  contented  with  forensic  success. 
Yet  lie  was  the  first  to  apply  the  right  sort  of  treatment  to  oratori- 
cal art ;  he  introduced  digressions  for  ornament,  for  pathos,  for 
information ;  but  as  he  never  re-wrote  his  speeches,  they  remained 
unfinished,  and  were  soon  forgotten — Hanc  i(jitur  oh  caussam 
videtur  Laelii  mens  spirare  etiam  in  scHptis,  Galbae  autem  vis 
occidisse, 

Laelius  had  embodied  in  his  speeches  many  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Panaetius  (186-126  b.o.)  of  Rhodes,  to  whose  lectures  he  sent  his 
own  son-in-law,  and  apparently  others  too.  Eloquence  now  began 
to  borrow  philosophic  conceptions;  it  was  no  longer  merely 
pnictical,  but  admitted  of  illustration  from  various  theoretical 
sources.  It  became  the  ambition  of  cidtivated  men  to  fuse 
enlightened  ideas  into  the  substance  of  their  oratory.  Instancee 
of  this  are  found  in  Sp.  Mummius,  Asmilius  Lepidus,  C.  Fannius, 
and  the  Augur  Mucius  Sgaevola,  and  perhaps,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  in  Carbo  and  the  two  Gracchi  These  are  the 
next  names  that  claim  our  notice. 

Carbo  (164-119  B.a),  the  supporter  first  of  the  Gracchi,  and 

then  of  their  murderers,  was  a  man  of  the  most  worthless  cha^ 

acter,  but  a  bold  speaker,  and  a  successful  patron.     In  his  time 

the  quaestiones  yerpetuae  ^  were  constituted,  and  thus  he  had  an 

■  ^  Cic.  Brut.  xxilL  The  narrator  from  whom  Cicero  heard  it  was  Ratilini 
Bufus. 

*  He  did  not  attempt  to  justify  himself,  but  by  parading  his  little  chil- 
dren he  appealed  with  success  to  the  compassion  of  his  judges  1 

'  In  149  B.O.  Piso  established  a  permanent  commission  to  sit  thronghont 
the  year  for  hearing  ail  charges  under  the  law  de  Repdymdis,    Belora  this 
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immenfle  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  forensic  experience.  He 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  pleader  of  his  day ;  he 
was  fluent,  witty,  and  forcible,  and  was  noted  for  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  his  voice.  Tacitus  also  mentions  him  with 
respect  in  his  dialogue  de  Oratoribiis.^ 

The  two  Gracchi  were  no  less  distinguised  as  orators  than  as 
chxunpions  of  the  oppressed.     Tiberius  (169-133  &a)  served  his 
first  campaign  with  Scipio  in  Africa,  and  was  present  at  the  fall 
of  Carthage.     His  personal  friendship  for  the  great  soldier  was 
cemented  by  Sdpio's  union  with  his  only  sister.     The  father  of 
Gracchus  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  considerable  oratorical 
gifts;  his  mother's  virtue,  dignity,  and  wisdom  are  proverbial 
Her  literary  accomplishments  were  extremely  great ;  she  educated 
her  sons  in  her  own  studies,  and  watched  their  progress  with 
more  than  a  preceptor's  care.     The  short  and  unhappy  career  of 
this  virtuous   but  imprudent  man  is  too  well  known  to  need 
allusion  here;  his  eloquence  alone  will  be  shortly  noticccL     It 
was  formed  on  a  careful  study  of  Greek  authors.     Among  his 
masters  was  Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  who  dwelt  at  Eome,  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  for  his  friendship  for  his  pupiL 
Tiberius's  character  was  such  as  to  call  for  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  reverence  even  from  those  who  disapproved  his  political 
conduct.     Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  homo  sanctusimus,  and  Yelleius 
Paterculus  says  of  him,  "  vita  innocentissimus,  ingeido  florerdissi- 
wiw,  proposito  sanctis^muSj  tantis  deniqtie  omatim   virtuiibus, 
quantaa  per/eda  et  nafura  et  indiistria  mart  alia  conditio  rerApit,'^ 
HIb  appearance  formed  an  epoch  in  eloquence.     ''The  Gracchi 
employed  a  far  freer  and  easier  mode  of  speech  than  any  of 
their  predecessors."  *    This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  through 
the  superiority  of  their  inherited  talent  and  subsequent  education, 
Imt  IB  due  far  more  to  the  deep  conviction  which  stirred  their 
lieart  and  kindled  their  tongue.     Cato  alone  presents  the  spectacle 
of  a  man  deeply  impressed  with  a  political  mission  and  carrying  it 
into  the  arena  of  poUtical  conflict,  but  the  inspiration  of  Gracchus 
was  of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  of  the  harsh  censor.     It  was  in 
its  origin  mord,  depending  on  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  not  on  the  accident  of  any  particular  state  or  party  in  it 
Hence  the  loftiness  of  his  speech,  £x)m  which  sarcasm  and  even 
passion  were  absent     In  estimathig  the  almost  ideal  character  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  fired  him  we  cannot  forget  that  his  mother 

cvtry  cue  wms  tried  b^r  a  special  commission.     Under  Snlla  all  crimes  Ti-ere 
broaKht  onder  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  commissions,  which  estab- 
bihed  the  compkte  STstem  of  oonrti  of  law. 
^  Ol  Mb  <  Brat  97, 8S3. 
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was  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  of  him  who  belieyed  himself  the 
special  favourite  of  heaven,  and  the  communicator  of  divinely 
sent  ideas  to  the  world.  Unhappily  we  have  no  fragments  of  the 
orations  of  Gracchus ;  the  more  brilliant  fame  of  his  brother  has 
eclipsed  his  literary  renown,  but  we  may  judge  of  their  special 
features  by  those  of  their  author's  character,  and  be  sure  that 
while  lacking  in  genius  they  were  temperate,  earnest,  pure,  and 
classical  In  fact  the  Gracchi  may  be  called  the  founders  of 
classical  Latin.  That  subdued  power  whose  subtle  influence 
penetrates  the  mind  and  vanquishes  the  judgment  is  unknown 
in  literature  before  them.  Whenever  it  appears  it  marks  the  rise 
of  a  high  art,  it  answers  to  the  via  temperata  which  Horace  so 
warmly  commends.  The  younger  son  of  Comelia,  C.  Gracchus 
(154-121  B.G.),  was  of  a  different  temper  from  his  brother.  He 
was  less  of  the  moralist,  more  of  the  artist.  His  feeling  was  mora 
intense  but  less  profound.  His  brother's  loyalty  had  been  to  the 
state  alone ;  his  was  given  partly  to  the  state,  partly  to  the  shade 
of  his  brother.  In  nearly  every  speech,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  he  denounced  his  murder.  ^^  Peasimi  Tiberium  meum 
fratrem,  optimum  virum,  interfecerunt."  Such  is  the  burden  of 
his  eloquence.  If  in  Tiberius  we  see  the  impressive  calmness  of 
reasoned  conviction,  in  Caius  we  see  the  splendid  impetuosity  of 
chivalrous  devotion.  And  yet  Caius  was,  without  doubt^  the 
greater  statesman  of  the  two.  The  measures,  into  which  his 
brother  was  as  it  were  forced,  were  by  him  well  underatood  and 
deliberately  planned.  They  amoimted  to  nothing  less  than  a  sub- 
version of  the  existing  state.  The  senate  destroyed  meant 
Gracchus  sovereign.  Under  the  guise  of  restoring  to  the  people 
their  supreme  power,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  long  succession  of 
tyrants  that  followed.  His  policy  mingled  patriotism  and  revenge. 
The  corruption  and  oppression  that  everywhere  marked  the 
oligarchical  rule  roused  his  just  indignation;  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  death  he  foresaw  in  store  for  himself,  stirred  him  into 
imholy  vengeance.  Many  of  his  laws  were  well  directed.  The 
liberal  attitude  he  assumed  towards  the  provinces,  his  strong 
desire  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  Italians  to  citizenship,  his 
breaking  down  the  exclusive  administration  of  justice,  these  are 
monuments  of  Ids  far-seeing  statesmanship.  But  his  vindictive 
legislation  with  regard  to  Popillius  Laenas,  and  to  Octavius  (from 
which,  however,  his  mother's  counsel  finally  deterred  him),  and 
above  all  his  creation  of  the  curse  of  Rome,  a  hungry  and  brutal 
proletariate,  by  largesses  of  com,  present  his  character  as  a  public 
man  in  darker  colours.  As  Mommsen  says,  "  Eight  and  wron^ 
fortune  and  misfortune,  were  so  inextricably  blended  in  him  that 
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it  may  well  beeeem  bistoi;  in  this  case  to  reaerre  her  judgment"^ 
The  discord  of  his  character  is  increased  by  the  story  that  an 
inward  impulse  dissuaded  him'  at  first  from  public  life,  that  agree- 
ably to  its  momtions  he  serred  as  Quaestor  abroad,  and  pursued  for 
some  years  a  military  career ;  but  after  a  time  his  brother's  spirit 
hannted  him,  and  urged  him  to  return  to  Borne  and  offer  his  life 
npon  the  altar  of  the  great  cause.  This  was  the  tumingpoint  of 
his  career.  He  returned  suddenly,  and  from  that  day  became  die 
enemy  of  the  senate,  the  avenger  of  his  brother,  and  the  champion 
of  the  multitude.  His  orstory  is  described  as  vehement  beyond 
axample ;  so  carried  away  did  he  become,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hare  a  slave  behind  him  on  the  rostra,  who,  by  playing  a 
flute,  should  recall  him  to  moderation.^  Cicero,  who  strongly 
condemned  the  man,  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  his  genius,  say- 
ing in  the  Brutus :  "  Of  the  loftiest  talent,  of  the  most  burning 
enthusiasm,  carefully  taught  from  boyhood,  he  yields  to  no  man 
in  richness  and  exubemnce  of  diction."  To  which  Brutus  assents, 
adding,  "  Of  all  ooi  predecessors  he  is  the  only  one  whose  works 
I  read."  Ciceio  replitw,  "You  do  right  in  reading  him;  Latin 
literature  has  lost  irroi>arably  by  his  early  deatL  I  know  not 
whether  he  would  not  have  stood  above  every  other  name.  His 
language  is  noble,  his  sentiments  profound,  his  whole  style  grave. 
His  works  lack  die  finishing  touch ;  many  are  admirably  begun, 
few  are  thoroughly  complete.  He  of  all  speakers  ie  the  one  that 
■honld  be  read  by  the  young,  for  not  only  is  he  fit  to  sharpen 
talmt,  but  also  to  feed  and  nourish  a  natural  gift"^ 

Ooe  of  the  great  pecuharitiee  of  ancient  eloquence  was  the 
fRqaent  opportunity  aflbrded  for  self-recommei^ation  or  self- 
paise.  That  good  taste  or  modesty  which  shrinlcs  from  men- 
tioning its  own  merits  was  far  less  cultivated  in  antiquity  than 
Dow.  Men  accepted  the  principle  not  only  of  acting  but  of 
■imkiDg  for  their  own  advantage.  This  gave  greater  zest  to  a 
debate  on  public  questions,  and  certainly  sharpened  the  orator's 
poweis.  If  a  man  had  benefited  the  state  he  was  not  ashamed 
lo  blazon  it  forth ;  if  another  in  injuring  the  state  had  injured 
him,  he  did  not  altogether  sacrifice  personal  invective  to  patriotic 
nidigiiation.*  The  frequency  of  accusations  made  this  "  art  of  self- 
defence  "  a  necessity — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Boman  people 
luteoed  with  admiration  to  one  who  was  at  once  bold  and  skilful 

'  Hilt  Ron.  bk.  ir.  ch.  iii  *  Cic  ds  Or.  III.  Ix.  225. 

*  Bnit.  uziii.  12S. 

'  Ths  nma  will  b«  oimrjrei  in  Qreece.  Wo  ars  apt  to  thiok  that  tba 
mea  devoted  to  penonal  abrje  in  tL*  A  Conaia  is  too  Ionf[.     But  it  wm 
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enough  to  sound  his  own  praises  welL    Cicero's  excessive  vanity  led 
him  to  overdo  his  part,  and  to  nauseate  at  times  even  well-disposed 
hearers.     From  the  fragments  of  Gracchus*  speeches  that  remain 
(unhappily  very  few)  we  should  gather  that  in  asserting  himself 
he   was  without  a  rival     The   mixture  of  simplicity  and  art 
removes  him  at  once  from  Cato's  bald  literalism  and   Cicero's 
egotism.     It  was,  however,  in  impassioned  attack  that  Gracchus 
rose  to  his  highest  tones.     The  terms  GracrM  impetum,^  tumul- 
tuator  Gracchus,^  among  the  Latin  critics,  and  similar  ones  from 
,  Plutarch  and  Dio  among  the  Greeks,  attest  the  main  character  of 
his  eloquence.     His  very  outward  form  paralleled  the  restlessness 
of  his  souL     He  moved  up  and  down,  bared  his  arm,  stamped 
violently,  made  fierce  gestiies  of  defiance,  and  acted  through  real 
emotion  as  the  trained  rhetoricians  of  a  later  age  strove  to  act  by 
rules  of  art     His  accusation  of  Piso  is  said  to  have  contained 
more  maledictions   than   charges;    and   we  can  believe  that  a 
temperament  so  fervid,  when  once  it  gave  the  reins  to  passion, 
lost  aU  self-command.     It  is  possible  we  might  think  less  highly 
of  Gracchus's  eloquence  than  did  the  ancients,  if  his  speeches 
remained.      Their  lack   of  finish   and  repose   may   have  been 
unnoticed  by  critics  who  could  hurl  themselves  in  thought  not 
merely  into  the  feeling  but  the  very  place  which  he  occupied ;  but 
to  modems,  whose  sympathy  with  a  state  of  things  so  opposite 
must  needs  be  imperfect,  it  is  possible  that  their  power  might  not 
have  compensated  for  the  absence  of  relief.     Important  fragments 
from  the  speech  apnd  Cemores  (124  B.C.),  from  that  de  legibus  a 
se  promulgatis  (123  B.C.),  and  from  that  de  Mithridate  (123  B.C.), 
are  given  and  commented  on  by  Wordsworth. 

Among  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Gracchi  were  many 
orators  whose  names  are  given  by  Cicero  with  the  minute  care 
of  a  sympathising  historian ;  but  as  few,  if  any,  remains  of  their 
speeches  exist,  it  can  serve  no  purpose  to  recount  the  list  Three 
celebrated  names  may  be  mentioned  as  filling  up  the  interval 
between  C.  Gracchus  and  M.  Antonius.  The  first  of  these  is 
AEBcn.iD8  SoAURus  (163-901  B.O.),  the  haughty  chief  of  the  senate, 
the  unscrupulous  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party.  His  oratory  is 
descril>ed  by  Cicero  ^  as  conspicuous  for  dignity  and  a  natural  but 
irresistible  air  of  command ;  so  that  when  he  spoke  for  a  defen- 
dant, he  seemed  like  one  who  gave  his  testimony  rather  than  one 
who  pleaded.  This  want  of  flexibility  unfitted  him  for  success  at 
the  bar ;  accordingly,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  much  esteemed 
as  a  patron;  but  for  summing  up  the  debates  at  the  Senate,  or 
dehvenng  an  opinion  on  a  great  public  question,  none  could  be 

^  Tac.  Or.  26.  i  Fronto,  Ep.  ad  Ant  p.  114.  »  Oc  Bnit  xxfac 
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more  impressive.  Speeches  of  his  were  extant  in  Ciceio's  time ; 
also  an  autobiography,  which,  like  Caesar's  Commentaries,  was 
intended  to  put  his  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  light ;  these, 
however,  were  little  read.  Scaurus  lived  to  posterity,  not  in  his 
writings,  but  in  his  example  of  stem  constancy  to  a  cause.  ^ 

A  man  in  many  ways  resembling  him  but  of  purer  conduct,  was 
EuTiLius  (15S-78  B.O.),  who  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  a  splendid 
example  of  many-sided  culture.     He  was  a  scholar,  a  philosopher, 
a  jurist  of  high  repute,  a  historian,  and  an  orator,  though  the 
severity  of  the  Stoic  sect,  to  which  he  adhered,  prevented  his 
striving  after  oratorical  excellence.     His  impeachment  for  mal- 
versation in  Asia,  and  unjust  condemnation  to  banishment,  reflect 
strongly  on  the  formation  of  the  Boman  law-courts.     His  pride, 
however,  was  in  part  the  cause  of  his  exila     For  had  he  chosen 
to  employ  Antonius  or  Crassus  to  defend  him,  an  acquittal  would  at 
least  have  been  possible ;  but  conscious  of  rectitude,  he  refused  any 
patfon,  and  relied  on  his  own  dry  and  jejune  oratory,  and  such  assist- 
ance as  his  young  friend  Cotta  could  give.     SuUa  recaUed  him  from 
Smyrna,  whither  he  had  repaired  after  his  condemnation ;  but  Euti- 
Uus  refused  to  return  to  the  city  which  had  unjustly  expelled  him. 
Among  the  other  aristocratic  leaders,  Catulus,  the  "noble 
colleague"  of  Marius^  (cons.  102),  must  be  mentioned.     He  was 
not  a  Stoic,  and  therefore  was  free  to  chose  a  more  ornamental 
method  of  speaking  than  Eutilius.     Cicero,  with  the  partiality  of 
a  senatorial  advocate,  gives  him  very  high  praise.       "  He  was 
educated  not  in  the  old  rough  style,  but  in  that  of  our  own  day, 
or  something  more  finished  and  elegant  stilL     He  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  literature,  the  highest  courtesy  of  life  and 
manners  as  well  as  of  discourse,  and  a  pure  stream  of  genuine 
Latin  eloquence.     This  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  works,  but  most 
ol  all,  in  his  autobiography,  written  to  the  poet  A.  Furius,  in  a 
style  full  of  soft  grace  recalling  that  of  Xenophon,  but  now, 
unhappily,  little,  if  at  all,  read.     In  pleading  he  was  successful 
bat  not  eminent     When  heard  alone,  he  seemed  excellent,  but 
when  contrasted  with  a  greater  rival,  his  faults  at  once  appeared.'' 
His  chief  virtue  seems  to  have  been  the  purity  of  his  Latin  idiom. 
He  neither  copied  Greek  constructions  nor  affected  archaisms,  as 
Butihus  Scaurus,  Cotta,  and  so  many  others  in  his  own  time, 
tod  Sallust,  Lucretius,  and  Yarro  in  a  later  age.^    The  absence 
of  any  recognised  standard  of  classical  diction  made  it  more  difficult 
than  at  first  appears  for  an  orator  to  fix  on  the  right  medium 
W.wcen  affectation  and  coUoquiaHsm. 

^  Hor.  Od.  i.  12.  '  Nobilit  omatur  lanro  collega  seciiDda. — Juv.  x. 

*See  Bmt.  zzxv.  132,  jg. 
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The  era  inaagnrated  by  the  Gracchi  was  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  eloquence.  The  disordered  state  of  the  Eepnblic,  in 
which  party-spirit  had  banished  patriotism  and  was  itself  surrender- 
ing to  armed  violence,  called  for  a  style  of  speaking  commensurate 
ivith  the  turbulence  of  public  life.  Never  in  the  world's  history 
has  fierce  passion  found  such  exponents  in  so  great  a  sphere. 
It  is  not  only  the  vehemence  of  their  language — ^that  may 
have  been  paralleled  elsewhere — it  is  the  reality  of  it  that  im- 
presses us.  The  words  that  denounced  an  enemy  were  not  idly 
flung  into  the  forum ;  they  fell  among  those  who  had  the  power 
and  the  will  to  act  upon  them.  He  who  sent  them  forth  must 
expect  them  to  ruin  either  his  antagonist  or  himself.  Each  man 
chose  his  side,  with  the  daggers  of  the  other  party  before  his  face. 
His  eloquence,  like  his  sword,  was  a  weapon  for  life  and  deatL 
Only  in  the  French  Eevolution  have  oratory  and  assassination  thus 
gone  hand  in  hand  Demosthenes  could  lash  the  Athenians  into 
enthusiasm  so  great  that  in  delight  at  his  eloquence  they  forgot 
his  advice.  "  I  want  you,"  he  said,  "  not  to  applaud  me,  but  to 
march  against  Philip."^  There  was  no  danger  of  the  Eoman 
people  forgetting  action  in  applause.  They  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
orator,  but  it  was  that  he  might  impel  them  to  tumultuous 
activity ;  he  was  caterer  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  ears,  but 
for  the  employment  of  their  hands.  Thus  he  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  eminence.  Few  of  Eome's  greatest  orators  died  in  their  beds. 
Carbo  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  the  two  Gracchi,  Antonius, 
Drusus,  Cicero  himself,  perished  by  the  assassin's  hand ;  Crassus 
was  delivered  by  sudden  illness  from  the  same  fate.  It  is  not 
wonderful  if  with  the  sword  hanging  over  their  heads,  Roman 
orators  attain  to  a  vehemence  beyond  example  in  other  nations. 
The  charm  that  danger  lends  to  daring  is  nowhere  better  shown 
than  in  the  case  of  Cicero.  Timid  by  nature,  he  not  only  in  his 
speeches  hazarded  his  life,  but  even  when  the  dagger  of  Antony 
was  waiting  for  him,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  flee.  With 
the  civil  war,  however,  eloquence  was  for  a  time  suppressed. 
Neither  argument  nor  menace  could  make  head  against  the 
furious  brutality  of  Marius,  or  the  colder  butcheries  of  Sidla. 
But  the  intervening  period  produced  two  of  the  greatest  speakers 
Home  ever  saw,  both  of  whom  Cicero  places  at  the  very  summit 
of  their  art,  between  whom  he  professes  himself  unable  to  decide, 
and  about  whom  he  gives  the  most  authentic  and  copious  account 
These  were  the  advocates  M.  Antonius  (143-87  B.a)  and 
M.  LiciNius  Crassus  (140-91  Ra). 

Both  of  them  spoke  in  the  senate  and  assembly  as  well  as  in  the 

^  8eo  Donlop^  voL  ii  p.  274. 
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coorta ;  and  Crossns  was  perhaps  a  bettor  political  than  forensic 
orator.  Nevertheless  the  criticiBm  of  Ciceio,  from  which  we  gain 
our  ohief  knowledge,  is  mainly  directed  to  their  forensic  qnalitica- 
tiona ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  period  at  which  they  flouriehed, 
the  law-conrte  offered  the  fullest  combination  of  advantages  for 
bringing  out  all  the  merits  of  a  speaker.  For  the  comitia  were 
moved  solely  by  passion  or  interest ;  the  senate  was  swayed  by 
patty  considerations,  and  was  little  tonched  by  argument ;  whereas 
the  courts  ofleied  just  enough  necessity  for  exact  reasoning  without 
at  all  resisting  appeals  to  popular  passion.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
jutlieia  at  Kome,  the  civil  cases  wei«  little  sought  after ;  the  public 
criminal  trials  beii^  those  which  the  great  patroni  delighted  to 
nndertake.  A  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  on  the 
general  division  of  cases,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates, 
Knate,  and  people,  as  it  is  necessary  to  understand  these  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  special  kind  of  oratory  they  developed. 

lltere  had  been,  previously  to  this  period,  two  praetors  iu  Bome, 
the  Praetor  Urbantis,  who  adjudged  cases  between  citizens  in 
accordance  with  civil  law,  and  tiie  Praetor  Peregriniu,  who  pre- 
sided whenever  a  foreigner  or  aUen  was  concerned,  and  judged 
according  to  the  principles  of  natural  law.  Afterwards  six  prae- 
tore  were  appointed ;  and  in  the  time  of  Antonins  they  judged 
not  only  civil  but  criminal  cases,  except  those  concerning  the 
life  of  a  citizen  or  the  welfare  of  the  state,  which  the  people 
i«eerved  for  themselves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  supreme 
judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  sovereign  people  in  their  comitia ; 
that  they  delegated  it  in  public  matters  to  the  senate,  and  in 
general  legal  cases  to  the  praetor's  court,  but  that  in  every  capital 
charge  a  final  appeal  to  them  remained.  The  praetors  at  on  early 
date  handed  over  their  authority  to  other  judges,  chosen  either 
from  the  citizens  at  large,  or  from  the  body  of  Judiees  Selecti,  who 
were  renewed  every  year.  These  subsidiaryjudgesmight  consist  of 
a  single  arbiter,  of  small  boards  of  three,  seven,  or  ten,  &c.,  or  of  a 
larger  body  called  the  Centum  viri,  chosen  from  the  thirty-five  tribes^ 
who  nt  all  the  year,  the  others  being  only  appointed  for  the  special 
case.  But  over  their  decisions  the  praetor  exercised  a  superior 
sapervision,  and  be  could  anntd  them  on  appeal.  The  authorities 
on  which  the  praetor  based  his  practice  were  those  of  the  Twelve 
Tablu  and  the  custom-law ;  but  he  bad  besides  this  a  kind  of  legis- 
lative prerogative  of  his  own.  For  on  coming  into  office  he  had  to 
issue  an  edict,  called  ediettim  perpefuum,^  specifying  the  principles 
be  intended  to  guide  him  in  any  new  cases  that  might  arise.  If 
tixae  were  merely  a  continuation  of  those  of  his  predecessor,  his 

'  l.t,  tlis  emtiiminu  «dic^  u  occnrriiig  afreah  with  aver;  &eih  prutor. 
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edict  was  sailed  trcdatieiumj  or  "bunded  on."  But  more  often 
they  were  of  an  independent  chaiacter,  the  result  of  his  knowledge 
or  his  prejudices ;  and  too  often  he  departed  vridely  from  them  in 
the  course  of  his  year  of  office.  It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of 
Crassos  and  Autonius  that  a  law  was  passed  enforcing  consistency 
in  this  respect  (67  B.C.).  Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  great  loose- 
ness should  prevail  in  the  application  of  legal  principles,  from  tl<e 
great  variety  of  supplementary  codes  (edicta),  and  the  instability 
of  case-law.  Moreover,  the  praetor  was  seldom  a  veteran  lawyer, 
but  generally  a  man  of  moderate  experience  and  ambitious  views, 
who  used  the  praetorship  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  higher 
offices  of  state.  Hence  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  a  complicated  technical  argument,  and 
as  a  matter  of.  fact  the  more  popular  advocates  rarely  troubled 
themselves  to  advance  one. 

Praetors  also  generally  presided  over  capital  trials,  of  which  the 
proper  jurisdiction  lay  with  the  comitia.  In  Sulla's  time  their 
number  was  increased  to  ten,  and  each  was  chairman  of  the  quaestio 
which  sat  on  one  of  the  ten  chief  crimes,  extortion,  peculation, 
bribery,  treason,  coining,  forgery,  assassination  or  poisoning,  and 
violence.^  As  assessors  he  had  the  qttaesitor  or  chief  juror,  and  a 
certain  number  of  the  Judices  Seledi  of  whom  some  account  has 
been  already  given.  The  prosecutor  and  defendant  had  the  righ 
of  objecting  to  any  member  of  the  Ust  If  more  than  one  accuser 
offered,  it  was  decided  which  should  act  at  a  preliminary  trial 
called  Divinatio,  Owing  to  the  desire  to  win  fame  by  accusations, 
this  occurrence  was  not  unfrequent. 

When  the  day  of  the  trial  arrived  the  prosecutor  first  spoke, 
explaining  the  case  and  bringing  in  the  evidence.  This  consisted 
of  the  testimony  of  free  citizens  voluntarily  given ;  of  slaves,  wrung 
from  them  by  torture ;  and  of  written  documents.  The  best  advo- 
cates, as  for  instance  Cicero  in  his  MUo,  were  not  disposed,  any 
more  than  we  should  be,  to  attach  much  weight  to  evidence  obtained 
by  the  rack ;  but  in  estimating  the  other  two  sources  they  diifered 
from  us.  We  should  give  the  preference  to  written  documents; 
the  Romans  esteemed  more  highly  the  declarations  of  citizens. 
These  offered  a  grander  Held  for  the  display  of  ingenuity  and  mis- 
representation ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  handling  these  that  the  celebrated 
advocates  put  forth  all  their  skill  The  examination  of  evidence 
over,  the  prosecutor  put  forth  his  case  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech ;  and  the  accused  was  then  allowed  to  defend  himaell 
13oth  were,  as  a  rule,  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  sometimes  to  a 

t«rin^  ^1^^'^.^''  peculatu.  de  ambitu,  de  maiestate,  de  nommis  adnl- 
terrnw,  de  falws  tctttomcatis,  de  aicariia»  d*  vL  ****«"»  auui 
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period  which  to  ns  would  seem  quite  inconsiBtent  with  justice  to 
the  case.  Instead  of  the  strict  prohity  and  perfect  independence 
which  we  associate  with  the  highest  ministers  of  the  law,  the 
Homan  judices  were  often  canvassed,  hrihed,  or  intimidated.  So 
flagitious  had  the  practice  become,  that  Cicero  mentions  a  whole 
bench  having  been  induced  by  indulgences  of  the  most  abominable 
kind  to  acquit  Clodius,  though  manifestly  guilty.  We  know  also 
that  Pompey  and  Antony  resorted  to  the  practice  of  packing  the 
forum  with  hired  troops  and  assassins ;  and  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  it  was  the  usual  plan  for  provincial  governors  to  extort  enough 
not  only  to  satisfy  their  own  rapacity,  but  to  buy  their  impunity 
from  the  judgea^ 

Under  circumstances  like  these  we  cannot  wonder  if  strict  law 
was  little  attended  to,  and  the  moral  principles  that  underlay  it 
still  less.  The  chief  object  was  to  inflame  the  prejudices  or  anger 
of  the  jurors ;  or,  still  more,  to  excite  their  compassion,  to  serve 
one's  party,  or  to  acquire  favour  with  the  leading  citizen.  For 
example,  it  was  a  rule  that  men  of  the  same  political  views  should 
appear  on  the  same  side.  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  though  often 
opposed,  still  retained  friendly  feelings  for  each  other ;  but  when 
Cicero  went  over  to  the  senatorial  party,  the  last  bar  to  free  inter- 
course with  his  rival  was  removed,  since  henceforward  they  were 
always  retained  together. 

With  regard  to  moving  the  pity  of  the  judges,  many  instances 

of  its  success  are  related  both  in  Greece  and  Home.     The  best  are 

those  of  Galba  and  Piso,  both  notorious  culprits,  but  both  acquitted ; 

the  one  for  bringing  forward  his  young  children,  the  other  for 

prostrating  himself  in  a  shower  of  rain  to  kiss  the  judges'  feet  and 

rising  up  with  a  countenance  bedaubed  with  mud  !     Facts  like 

these,  tfhd  they  are  innumerable,  compel  us  to  believe  that  the 

i^verence  for  justice  as  a  sacred  thing,  so  inbred  in  Christian  civi- 

Hiation,  was  foreign  to  the  people  of  EoiAe.     It  is  a  gloomy 

spectacle  to  see  a  mighty  nation  deliberately  giving  the  rein  to 

PMsion  and  excitement  heedless  of  the  miscarriage  of  Justice.    Tlie 

odebrated  law,  re-enacted  by  Gracchus,  "  That  no  citizen  should  be 

condemned  to  death  without  the  consent  of  the  people,"  banished 

JQitice  from  the  sphere  of  reason  to  that  of  emotion  or  caprice.     As 

piogress  widens  emotion  necessarily  contracts  its  sphere ;  the  pure 

%ht  of  reason  raises  her  beacon  on  high.     When  Antonius,  the 

i&oit  successful  of  advocates,  declared  that  his  success  was  due  not 

to  1^  knowledge,  of  which  he  was  destitute,  but  to  his  making 

the  judges  pleased,  flrst  with  themselves  and  then  with  himself,  we 

Dtty  appreciate  Ms  honesty ;  but  we  gladly  acknowledge  a  state  of 

1  Verr.  L  14. 
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things  as  past  and  gone  in  which  he  could  wind  up  an  accusation^ 
with  these  words,  "  K  it  ever  was  excusable  for  the  Eoman  people 
to  give  the  reins  to  their  just  excitement,  as  without  doubt  it  often 
has  been,  there  has  no  case  existed  in  which  it  was  more  excusable 
than  now." 

Cicero  regards  the  advent  of  these  two  men,  M.  Antonius  and 
Crassus,  as  analogous  to  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  at 
Athens.  They  first  raised  Latin  eloquence  to  a  height  that 
rivalled  that  of  Greece.  But  though  their  merits  were  so  evenly 
balanced  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  between  them,  their 
excellencies  were  by  no  means  the  Same.  It  is  evident  that 
Cicero  preferred  Crassus,  for  he  assigns  him  the  chief  place  in  his 
dialogue  de  Oratore,  and  makes  him  the  vehicle  of  his  own  views. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  man  of  much  more  varied  knowledge  than 
Antonius.  An  opinion  prevailed  in  Cicero's  day  that  neither  of 
them  was  familiar  with  Greek  literature.  This,  however,  was  a 
mistake.  Both  were  well  read  in  it  But  Antonius  desired  to  be 
thought  ignorant  of  it ;  hence  he  never  brought  it  forward  in  lus 
speeches.  Crassus  did  not  disdain  the  reputation  of  a  proficient, 
but  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  despising  it.  These  relics  of  old 
Roman  narrovmess,  assumed  whether  from  conviction  or,  more 
probably,  to  please  the  people,  are  remarkable  at  an  epoch  so 
comparatively  cultured.  They  show,  if  proof  were  wanted,  how 
completely  the  appearance  of  Cicero  marks  a  new  period  in  litera- 
ture, for  he  is  as  anxious  to  popularise  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
letters  as  his  predecessors  had  been  to  hide  theirs.  The  advan- 
tages of  Antony  were  chiefly  native  and  personal ;  those  of 
Crassus  acquired  and  artificisd.  Antony  had  a  ready  wit,  an 
impetuous  flow  of  words,  not  always  the  best,  but  good  enough 
for  the  purpose,  a  presence  of  mind  and  fertility  of  inventiSn  that 
nothing  could  quench,  a  noble  person,  a  wonderful  memory,  and 
a  sonorous  voice  thfe  very  defects  of  which  he  turned  to  his 
advantage;  he  never  refused  a  case;  he  seized  the  bearings  of 
each  with  facility,  and  espoused  it  with  zeal ;  he  knew  from  long 
practice  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  was  an  adept  in  the  use  of 
them ;  in  a  word,  he  was  thoroughly  and  genuinely  popular. 

Crassus  was  grave  and  dignified,  excellent  in  interpretation, 
definition,  and  equitable  construction,  so  learned  in  law  as  to  be 
called  the  best  lawyer  among  the  orators ;  *  and  yet  with  all  this 
grace  and  erudition,  he  joined  a  sparkling  humour  which  was 
always  lively,  never  commonplace,  and  whose  brilliant  sallies  no 

^  That  aj^inst  Caepio,  De  Or,  il  48,  199. 

'  Eloqu/mtium  iurispcritisnmus:  Scaevola  was  iurisperitorum  elogumUJMii' 
mus, — Brat.  145. 
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misfortime  oonld  check.  His  first  speech  was  an  accneation  of 
the  renegade  democi&t  Carbo ;  his  last^  which  was  also  his  beet, 
was  an  aasertioii  of  the  privileges  of  his  order  against  the  ovei- 
bearing  insolence  of  the  consul  Fhilippoa.  The  consul,  stung  to 
hay  b;  the  sarcasm  of  the  speaker,  bade  his  lictor  seize  his  pledges 
as  a  Benator.  This  insult  roused  Crassua  to  s  snpreme  effort 
His  voids  are  preserved  by  Cicero^ — "  an  tu,  qnum  omnem  anctori- 
tatem  nniversi  ordinis  pro  pignore  putaris,  eamque  in  conspectn 
populi  Bomani  conoideris,  me  bis  existimas  pignoribus  posse 
terreriT  Non  tibi  ilia  snnt  coedenda,  si  Crassum  vis  coeicere; 
haec  tibi  est  inddenda  lingua ;  qua  vel  evulsa,  spirits  ipso  hbidi- 
nem  tuam  libertas  mea  refutabit."  This  noble  retort,  spoken 
amid  bodily  pain  and  weakness,  brought  on  a  fever  whi<^  within 
a  week  bronght  him  to  the  grave  (91  Kc),  as  Ciceio  bsjb,  hj  no 
means  prematurely,  for  he  was  thus  preserved  from  the  horrors 
tbat  followed.  Antonius  Uved  for  some  years  longer.  It  was 
nnder  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Marius  and  Cinsa  that  he  met  bis 
end  Having  found,  through  the  indiscretion  of  a  slave,  that  he 
was  in  hiding,  they  sent  hired  assassins  to  murder  biui.  The 
men  entered  Uie  chamber  where  the  great  orator  lay,  and  prepared 
to  do  their  bloody  work,  hut  he  addressed  them  in  terms  of  such 
pathetic  eloquence  that  they  turned  back,  melted  with  pity,  and 
declared  they  could  not  kill  Antonius.  Their  leader  then  came  in, 
ind,  lees  acceesibte  to  emotion  than  bis  men,  cut  off  Antonius* 
liead  and  carried  it  to  Marius.  It  was  nailed  to  the  rostra, 
"ezpoaed,"  eaya  CiceR^  "to  the  gaze  of  those  citizens  whose 
intereeta  he  bad  so  oft«n  defended." 

After  the  death  of  these  two  great  leaders,  there  appear  two 
inferior  men  who  faintly  reflect  their  special  excoUencea  These  are 
C  AuBXUUe  CoTTA  (consul  75  ro.)  on  imitator  of  Antonius,  though 
Tithout  any  of  Ms  fire,  and  P.  Sulpiciub  Kufub  (II.  121-88  b.c.) 
a  bold  and  vigorous  speaker,  who  tried,  without  success,  to  repro- 
duce the  high-bred  wit  of  Crassus.  He  was,  according  to  Cicero,' 
the  most  tragic  of  orators.  His  personal  gifts  were  remarkable, 
his  presence  commanding,  his  voice  rich  and  varied.  His  fault 
was  want  of  application.  The  ease  with  which  he  spoke  made 
him  dialika  the  labour  of  preparation,  and  shun  altogether  that  of 
mitten  composition.  Cotta  was  exactly  the  oposite  of  Sulpicius. 
His  vwlc  bealth,  a  rare  thing  among  the  Bomans  of  his  day, 
wmpelled  bim  to  practise  a  soft  sedate  method  of  speech,  per^ 
■oasive  ntber  than  commanding.  In  this  he  was  excellent,  but 
that  hia  popolanty  was  due  chiefly  to  want  of  competitors  ia 
dmro  by  the  mddenneM  of  hia  echpse  on  the  first  appaarani^  of 
1  Ds  Or.  IIL  1,  4  *  Brat.  Iv. 
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HortensiuB.  The  gentle  courteous  character  of  Cotta  is  well  brought 
out  in  Cicero's  dmlogue  on  oratory,  where  his  remarks  are  con- 
trasted with  the  mature  but  distinct  yiews  of  Crassus  and 
Antonius,  with  the  conservative  grace  of  Catulus,  and  the  mascu- 
line but  less  dignified  elegance  of  Caesar. 

Another  specter  of  this  epoch  is  Carbo,  son  of  the  Carbo  already 
mentioned,  an  adherent  of  the  senatorial  party,  and  opponent  of 
the  celebrated  Livius  Drusus.  On  the  death  of  Drusus  he  de- 
livered an  oration  in  the  assembly,  the  concluding  words  of  which 
are  preserved  by  Cicero,  as  an  instance  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
trochaic  rhythm.  They  were  received  with  a  storm  of  applause, 
as  indeed  their  elevation  justly  merits.^  "  0  Marce  Druse,  patrem 
appello;  tu  dicere  solehaa  eaeram  esse  remptMicam :  quicunque 
earn  violavissenij  ah  omnibus  esse  ei  poenas  persoltdcia.  Pains 
dictum  sapiens  temeritas  fiUi  comprobamt,"  In  this  grand  sentence 
sounds  the  very  voice  of  Eome ;  the  stem  patriotism,  the  rever- 
ence for  the  words  of  a  father,  the  communion  of  the  living  with 
their  dead  ancestors.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  fondness  with 
which  Cicero  lingers  over  these  ancient  orators;  while  fully 
acknowledging  his  own  superiority,  how  he  draws  out  their 
beauties,  each  from  its  crude  environment ;  how  he  shows  them 
to  be  deficient  indeed  in  cultivation  and  learning,  but  to  ring  tree 
to  the  old  tradition  of  the  state,  and  for  that  very  reason  to  speak 
with  a  power,  a  persuasiveness,  and  a  charm,  which  all  the  rules 
of  polished  art  could  never  hope  to  attain. 

In  the  concluding  passage  of  the  De  Oratore  Catulus  says  he 
wishes  HoRTENSius  (114-50  B.O.)  could  have  taken  part  in 
the  debate,  as  he  gave  promise  of  excelling  in  all  the  quali- 
fications tliat  had  been  specified.  Crassus  replies — "He  not 
only  gives  promise  of  being,  but  is  already  one  of  the  first  of 
orators.  I  thought  so  when  I  heard  him  defend  the  cause  of  the 
Africans  during  the  year  of  my  consulship,  and  I  thought  so  still 
more  strongly  when,  but  a  short  while  ago,  he  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  king  of  Bithynia."  This  is  suppo^  to  have  been  said  in 
91  B.C.,  the  year  of  Crassus's  death,  four  years  after  the  first 
appearance  of  Hortensius.  This  brilliant  orator,  who  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  spoke  before  Crassus  and  Scaevola  and  gained  their  unquali- 
fied approval,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  Antonius,  rose  at  once 
into  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Eoman  bar,  was  as  remarkable 
for  his  natural  as  for  liis  acquired  endowments.  Eight  years 
senior  to  Cicero,  "prince  of  the  courts "^  when  Cicero  began 
public  life,  for  some  time  his  rival  and  antagonist^  but  afterwards 
his  illustrious  though  admittedly  inferior  coadjutor,  and  towards  the 
^  Orator.  IziiL  213.  *  Judiciomm  rex.    Divin.  in  Ae.  Caedl.  7. 
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dose  of  both  of  their  lives,  his  intimate  and  valaed  friend ;  Hor- 
tensiua  ie  one  of  the  few  men  in  whom  succes§  did  not  banish 
enjoyment,  and  diaplacement  b^  a  rival  did  not  turn  to  bittemera. 
Witiout  presenting  the  higheat  virtue,  hia  career  of  forty-four  years 
is  nevertheless  a  pleasant  and  inatractive  one.     It  showed  consist- 
ency, independence,  and   honoor ;  he  never  changed  aidee,  he 
never  flattered  the  great,  he  never  acquired  wealth  unjuatly.     In 
these  points  he  may  be  contrasted  with  Cicero.     But  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  inactive,  luxoiious,  and  effeminate ;  not  like  Cicero, 
fighting  to  the  last,  but  retiring  from  public  life  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  domination  of  Pompey  or  Caesar  t«  be  inevitable ;  not  even 
in  his  profesaional  laboun  showing  a  etrong  ambition,  but  yielding 
with  epicurean  indolence  the  palm  of  superiority  to  hia  young 
rival ;  still  less  in  his  home  life  and  leisure  moments  puisuing 
hke  Ciceio  his  self-culture  to  develop  his  own  nature  and  enrich 
the  minds  and  literature  of  his  countrymen,  but  regaling  himself 
at  luxurious  banquets  in  sumptuous  villas,  decked  with  everything 
that  could  delight  the  eye  or  charm  the  fancy ;  preserving  herds 
of  deer,  wild  swiue,  game  of  all  sorts  for  field  and  feast ;  stocking 
vast  lakes  with  rare  and  delicate  fish,  to  which  this  brilliant 
epicure  was  so  attached  that  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  lamprey 
he  afaed  tears ;    buying  the  costliest   of   pictures,  statues,   and 
«mboased  works;  and  furnishing  a  cellar  which  yieldetl  to  his 
unworthy  heir  10,000  caaka  of  choice  Chian  wine.     When  we 
wad  the  pursuits  in  which  Hortensius  spent  hia  time,  wo  cannot 
wonder  that  he  was  soon  overshadowed ;  the  stuff  of  the  Roman 
<is  lacking  in  him,  and  great  as  were  his  talents,  oven  they,  as 
Unn)  justly  remarks,  were  not  calculated  to  insure  a  mature  or 
lutbg  fame.     They  lay  in  the  lower  sphere  of  geniua  rather  than 
tiM  higher ;  in  a  bright  expreaaion,  a  deportment  graceful  to  such 
s  point  that  the  greateat  actors  studied  from  him  as  he  spoke ;  in 
troice  clear,  mellow,  and  persuasive;  in  a  memory  so  prodigious 
that  ouoe  after  being  praeent  at  an  auction  and  challenged  to 
npnt  the  list  of  s^e,  be  recited  the  entire  catalogue  without 
Imitation,  like  the  sailor  the  points  of  his  compass,  backwarda 
Ai  a  consequence   he  was   never  at  a  loss.      Everj'thing  sug- 
gMted  itself  at  the  right  moment,  giving  him  no  anxiety  that 
Kiif^t  spoil  the  ease  of  hie  manner  and  his  matcliloss  confidence ; 
ud  if  to  all  this  we  add  a  copiousness  of  expression  and  rich 
(plendouT  of  language  exceeding  all  that  had  ever  been  heard  in 
Home,  the  encomiums  so  freely  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero  both  in 
^Kschss  and  treatisea,  hardly  seem  exaggerated. 

There  are  few  things  pleaaanter  in  the  history  of  hteratiire  than 
tha  fnendahip  of  these  two  gnat  men,  nntinctured,  at  least  on 
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Hortensius's  part,  by  any  drop  of  jealousy;  and  on  Cicero's,  though 
now  and  then  overcast  by  unworthy  suspicions,  yet  asserted  after- 
wards with  a  warm  generosity  and  manly  confession  of  his  weak- 
ness which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Though  there  were  but 
eight  years  between  them,  Hortensius  must  be  held  to  belong  to 
the  older  period,  since  Cicero's  advent  constitutes  an  era. 

The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Hortensius  are  as  follows.  He 
served  two  campaigns  in  the  Social  War  (91  B.a),  but  soon  after 
gave  up  military  life,  and  took  no  part  in  the  civiOL  struggles  that 
followed.  His  ascendancy  in  the  courts  dates  from  83  b.  a  and 
continued  till  70  rc.  when  Cicero  dethroned  him  by  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Verres.  Hortensius  was  consul  the  following  year,  and 
afterwards  we  find  him  appearing  as  advocate  on  the  senatorial 
side  against  the  self-styled  champions  of  the  people,  whose  cause 
at  that  time  Cicero  espoused  (e,g.  in  the  Gabinian  and  Mani- 
lian  laws).  When  Cicero,  after  his  consulship  (63  rc),  went  over 
to  the  aristocratic  party,  he  and  Hortensius  appeared  regularly  on 
the  same  side,  Hortensius  conceding  to  him  the  privilege  of 
speaking  last,  thus  confessing  liis  own  inferiority.  The  party 
character  of  great  criminal  trials  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and 
is  an  important  element  in  the  consideration  of  them.  A  master 
of  eloquence  speaking  for  a  senatorial  defendant  before  a  jury  of 
equites,'  might  hope,  but  hardly  expect,  an  acquittal ;  and  a  sena- 
torial orator,  pleading  before  jurymen  of  his  own  order  needed  not 
to  exercise  the  highest  art  in  order  to  secure  a  f avonrable  hearing. 
It  has  been  suggested^  that  the  fame  is  in  part  due  to  the  circum- 
stance, fortunate  for  him,  that  he  had  to  address  the  courts  as 
reorganised  by  Sulla.  The  coalition  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and 
Crassus  (60  B.a),  sometimes  called  ^q  first  Triummraie^  showed 
plainly  that  the  state  was  near  collapse;  and  Hortensius,  despairing 
of  its  restitution,  retired  from  public  life,  confining  himself  to  the 
duties  of  an  advocate,  and  more  and  more  addicting  himself  to 
refined  pleasures.  The  only  blot  on  his  cliaracter  is  his  unscrupu- 
lousness  in  dealing  with  the  judges.  Cicero  accuses  him^  of 
bribing  them  on  one  occasion,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
contradicted,  though  his  rival  was  present,  makes  the  accusation 
more  than  probable.  The  fame  of  Hortensius  waned  not  only 
through  Cicero's  superior  lustre,  but  also  because  of  his  own  lack 
of  sustained  effort.  The  peculiar  style  of  his  oratory  is  from  jthis 
point  of  view  so  ably  criticised  by  Cicero  that,  having  no  remains 
of  Hortensius  to  judge  by,  we  translate  some  of  his  remarks.' 

^  Diet  Biog.  8.  T.  Hortensius.    Forsyth's  Hortensius,  and  an  article  on  him 
bv  M.  Charpentier  in  his  *'  Writers  of  the  Empire,"  should  be  oonsnlted. 
*>  Div.  in  q.  Caeoil  ^  finit.  zcr. 
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**  If  we  inquire  why  Hortensiue  obtained  more  celebrity  in  his 
youth  than  in  his  mature  age,  we  shall  find  there  are  two  good 
reasons.  First  because  his  style  of  oratory  was  the  Asiatic,  which 
is  more  becoming  to  youth  than  to  age.  Of  this  style  there  are  two 
divisions ;  the  one  sententious  and  witty,  the  sentiments  neatly 
turned  and  graceful  rather  than  grave  or  sedate :  an  example  of 
this  in  history  is  Timaeus ;  in  oratory  during  my  own  boyhood 
there  was  Hierocles  of  Alabanda,  and  still  more  his  brother 
Menedes,  both  whose  speeches  are,  considering  their  style, 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  other  division  does  not  aim  at 
a  frequent  use  of  pithy  sentiment,  but  at  rapidity  and  rush  of 
expression ;  this  now  prevails  throughout  Asia,  and  is  charac- 
terised not  only  by  a  stream  of  eloquence  but  by  a  graceful  and 
ornate  vocabulary:  Aeschylus  of  Cnidos,  and  my  own  contem- 
porary Aeschines  the  Milesian,  are  examples  of  it  They  possess  a 
fine  flow  of  speech,  but  they  lack  precision  and  grace  of  senti- 
ment Both  these  classes  of  oratory  suit  young  men  well,  but  in 
older  persons  they  show  a  want  of  dignity.  Hence  Hortensius, 
who  excelled  in  both,  obtained  as  a  young  man  the  most  tumul- 
tuous applause.  For  he  possessed  that  strong  leaning  for  polished 
and  condensed  maxims  which  Menecles  displayed ;  as  with  whom, 
80  with  Hortensius,  some  of  these  maxims  were  more  remarkable 
for  sweetness  and  grace  than  for  aptness  and  indispensable  use ; 
and  so  his  speech,  though  highly  strung  and  impassioned  without 
losing  finish  oir  smoothness,  was  nevertheless  not  approved  by  the 
older  critics.  I  have  seen  PhiLippus  hide  a  snule,  or  at  other 
times  look  angry  or  annoyed ;  but  the  youths  were  lost  in  admira- 
tion, and  the  multitude  was  deeply  moved.  At  that  time  he  was 
in  popular  estimation  almost  perfect,  and  held  the  first  place 
without  dispute.  For  though  his  oratory  lacked  authority,  it  was 
thought  suitable  to  his  age ;  but  when  his  position  as  a  consular 
and  a  senator  demanded  a  weightier  style,  he  still  adhered  to  the 
same;  and  having  given  up  his  former  unremitting  study  and 
practice,  retained  only  the  neat  concise  sentiments,  but  lost  the 
rich  adornment  with  which  in  old  times  he  had  been  wont  to  clothe 
his  thoughts." 

The  Asiaiic  style  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes,  was  affected,  as 
its  name  implies,  by  the  rhetoricians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  gene- 
rally distinguished  from  the  Attic  by  its  greater  profusion  of 
verbal  ornament,  its  more  liberal  use  of  tropes,  antithesis,  figures, 
&C.  and,  generaUy,  by  its  inanity  of  thought  Ehodes,  which  had 
been  so  well  able  to  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes,  first  opened  a  crusade  against  this  false  taste,  and 
Gceto  (who  himself  studied  at  Rhodes  as  well  as  Athens)  brought 
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about  a  similar  return  to  purer  models  at  Eome.  The  Asiatic 
style  represents  a  permanent  type  of  oratorical  effort^  the  desire  to 
use  word-painting  instead  of  life-painting,  turgidity  instead  of 
vigour,  allusiveness  instead  of  directness,  point  instead  of  wit, 
frigid  inflation  instead  of  real  passion.  It  borrows  poetical  effects, 
and  heightens  the  colour  without  deepening  the  shade.  In 
Greece  Aeschines  shows  some  traces  of  an  Asiatic  tendency  as 
contrasted  with  the  soberer  self-restraint  of  Demosthenes.  In  Rome 
Hortensius,  as  contrasted  with  Cicero,  and  even  Cicero  himself, 
according  to  some  critics,  as  contrasted  with  Brutus  and  Calvus, — 
though  this  charge  is  hardly  well-founded, — ^in  France  Bossuet,  in 
England  Burke,  have  leaned  towards  the  same  fault 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  Eoman  Oratory  to  the  time 
of  Cicero,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  produces  names  of  real 
eminence,  not  merely  in  the  history  of  Eome,  but  in  that  of 
humanity.  The  loss  to  us  of  the  speeches  of  such  orators  as  Cato, 
Gracchus,  Antonius,  and  Crassus  is  incalculable;  did  we  possess 
them  we  should  be  able  form  a  truer  estimate  of  Eoman  genius  than 
if  we  possessed  the  entire  works  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  or  Attius.  For 
the  great  men  who  wielded  this  tremendous  weapon  were  all 
burgesses  of  Eome,  they  had  all  the  good  and  all  the  bad  qualities 
which  that  name  suggests,  many  of  them  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  They  are  all  the  precursors,  models,  or  rivals  of  Cicero, 
the  greatest  of  Eoman  orators ;  and  in  them  the  true  structure  of 
the  language  as  well  as  the  mind  of  Eome  would  have  been  fully, 
though  unconsciously,  revealed.  If  the  literature  of  a  country  be 
taken  as  the  expression  in  the  field  of  thought  of  the  national 
character  as  pourtrayed  in  action,  this  group  of  orators  would 
be  considered  the  most  genuine  representative  of  Eoman  literature. 
The  permanent  contributions  to  human  thought  would  indeed 
have  been  few :  neither  in  eloquence  nor  in  any  other  domain  did 
Eome  prove  herself  creative,  but  in  eloquence  she  at  least  showed 
herself  beyond  expression  masculine  and  vigorous.  The  supreme 
interest  of  her  history,  the  massive  characters  of  the  men  that 
wrought  it,  would  here  have  shown  themselves  in  the  working ; 
men  whose  natures  are  a  riddle  to  us,  would  have  stood  out,  judged 
.  by  their  own  testimony,  dear  as  statues ;  and  we  should  not  have 
had  so  often  to  pin  our  faith  on  the  biaseed  views  of  party,  or  the 
uncritical  paneg3rrics  of  school-bred  professors  or  courtly  rhetori- 
cians. The  next  period  shows  us  the  culmination,  the  short 
bloom,  and  the  sudden  fall  of  national  eloquence,  when  with  the 
death  of  Cicero  the  "  Latin  tongue  was  silent,"  ^  and  as  he  himaelf 
says,  damatorea  not  oratores  were  left  to  succeed  him. 

I  **I>efltadiu  Giovo  est,  lAttMNxne  tUe&tia  liDgrew.**    Btn  Stioi, 
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Othbb  kinds  of  Probb  Literature,  Grammar,  Ehetorio, 
AND  Philosophy  (147-63  b.c.). 

Great  Kteiary  activity  of  all  kinds  was,  after  the  third  Punic 
war,  liable  to  continual  interruption  from  political  struggles  or 
revolutions.  But  between  each  two  periods  of  disturbance  there 
was  generally  an  interval  in  which  philosophy,  law,  and  rhetoric 
were  carefully  studied.  As,  however,  no  work  of  this  period  has 
come  down  to  us  except  the  treatise  to  Herennius,  our  notice  of  it 
will  be  proportionately  general  and  brief.  We  shall  touch  on  the 
principal  studies  in  order.  First  in  time  as  in  importance  comes 
Law,  the  earliest  great  representative  of  which  is  P.  Mucius  Scab- 
voLA,  consul  in  133  a  a  but  better  known  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 
In  this  latter  office,  which  he  held  for  several  years,  Mucius  did 
good  service  to  literature.  He  united  a  high  technical  training 
with  a  liberal  mind,  and  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
Atmales  Pontificum  from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  date.  This 
was  a  great  boon  to  historians.  He  gave  another  to  jurists.  His 
retpojisa  were  celebrated  for  their  insight  into  the  principles  of 
Law,  and  for  the  minute  knowledge  they  displayed.  He  was 
conscientious  enough  to  study  the  law  of  every  case  before  he 
undertook  to  plead  it,  a  practice  which,  however  commendable, 
was  rare  even  with  advocates  of  the  highest  fame,  as,  for  example, 
M.  Antoniua 

The  jurisconsult  of  this  period  used  to  offer  his  services  without 
payment  to  any  who  chose  to  consult  him.  At  first  he  appeared 
in  the  forum,  but  as  his  fame  and  the  number  of  applicants 
increased,  he  remained  at  home  and  received  all  day.  His  replies 
were  always  oral,  but  when  written  down  were  cx)nsider^  as 
anthoritative,  and  often  quoted  by  the  orators.  In  return  for  this 
laborious  occupation,  he  expected  the  support  of  his  clients  in  his 
candidature  for  the  offices  of  state.  An  anecdote  is  preserved  of  C. 
Figolus,  a  jurisconsult^  who,  not  having  been  successful  for  the 
consulship,  addressed  his  consultorea  thus,  ''You  know  how  to 
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cmutidt  me,  but  not  (it  seems)  how  to  make  me  consuV'^  In 
addition  to  the  parties  in  a  suit,  advocates  in  other  causes  often 
came  to  a  great  jurisconsult  to  be  coadied  in  the  law  of  their  case. 
For  instance,  Antonius,  who,  though  a  ready  speaker,  had  no 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  often  went  to  ScAcvola  for  this  piur- 
pose.  Moreover  there  were  always  one  or  two  regular  pupils  wlio 
accompanied  the  jurisconsult,  attended  carefully  to  his  words,  and 
committed  them  assiduously  to  memory  or  writing.  Cicero  himself 
did  this  for  the  younger  Scaevola,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  clear  grasp  on  the  civil  law  which  was  so  great  a  help  to  him 
in  liis  more  difficult  speeches.  It  was  not  necessiiry  that  the  pupil 
should  himself  intend  to  become  a  consult  i/^;  it  was  enough  that  ho 
desired  to  acquire  the  knowledge  for  public  purposes,  although,  of 
course,  it  required  great  interest  to  procure  for  a  young  man  so 
high  a  privilege.  Cicero  was  introduced  to  Scaevola  by  the  orator 
Crassus.  The  family  of  the  Mucii,  as  noticed  by  Cicero,  were 
traditionally  distinguished  by  their  legal  knowledge,  as  that  of  the 
Appii  Claudii  were  by  eloquence.  The  Augur  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola 
who  comes  midway  between  Publius  and  his  son  Quintus  was 
somewhat  less  celebrated  than  either,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  man 
of  eminence.  He  died  probably  in  87  rc,  and  Cicero  mentions 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  event  that  he  himself  became  a 
pupil  of  his  nephew.^ 

The  great  importance  of  Religious  Law  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
estimating  the  acquirements  of  these  men.  Though  to  us  the  Ju8 
Augurale  and  Jus  Pontijicium  are  of  small  interest  compared  with 
the  Jus  Civile;  yet  to  the  Romans  of  120  b.c.,  and  especially  to 
an  old  and  strictly  aristocratic  family,  they  had  all  the  attraction 
of  exclu8ivene«s  and  immemorial  authority.  In  all  countries 
religious  law  exercises  at  first  a  sway  far  in  excess  of  its  proper 
province,  and  Rome  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  publication 
of  civil  law  is  an  era  in  civilization.  Just  as  the  chancellorship 
and  primacy  of  England  were  often  in  the  hands  of  one  person 
and  that  an  ecclesiastic,  so  in  Rome  the  pontifices  had  at  first  the 
making  of  almost  all  law.  What  a  canonist  was  to  Mediaeval 
Europe,  a  pontif ex  was  to  senatorial  Rome.  In  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  (133-63  rc),  the  secular  law  had  fully 
asserted  its  supremacy  on  its  own  ground,  and  it  was  the  dignity 
and  influence,  not  the  power  of  the  post,  that  made  the  pontificate 
so  great  an  object  of  ambition,  and  so  inaccessible  to  upstart 
candidates.     Even  for  Gcero  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  college  of 

^  An  voB  eonsolere  scitiB,  consulem  facere  nescitis  ?    See  Tenfiel,  R.  L, 
9  130,  a. 
*  LaeL  I     Hib  character  generally  is  given,  Bnit  zxyl  102. 
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aQgnrs  was  no  easy  task,  although  he  had  already  won  his  way  to 
the  consulship  and  been  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  his  country. 

The  younger  Scaevola  (Q.  Mucius  Scaevola),  who  had  been  his 
father's  pupil,  ^  and  was  the  most  eloquent  of  the  three,  was  bom 
about  135  B.C.,  was  consul  95  with  Licinius  Crassus  for  his  colleague, 
and  afterwards  Pontifex  Maximus.  He  was  an  accomplished 
Gieek  scholar,  a  man  of  commanding  eloquence,  deeply  versed  in 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  of  the  highest  nobility  of  character.  As 
Long  well  says,  "  He  is  one  of  those  illustrious  men  whose  fame  is 
not  preserved  by  his  writings,  but  in  the  more  enduring  monument 
of  the  memory  of  all  nations  to  whom  the  language  of  Home  is 
known."  His  chief  work,  which  was  long  extant,  and  is  highly 
praised  by  Cicero,  was  a  digest  of  the  civil  law.  Rudorff  says  of 
it,*  "  For  the  first  time  we  meet  here  with  a  comprehensive,  uniform, 
and  methodical  system,  in  the  place  of  the  old  interpretation  of 
laws  and  casuistry,  of  legal  opinions  and  prejudices."  Immediately 
on  its  publication  it  acquired  great  authority,  and  was  commented 
upon  within  a  few  years  of  the  death  of  its  author.  It  is  quoted  in 
the  Digest,  and  is  the  earliest  work  to  which  reference  is  there  made.' 
He  was  especially  clear  in  definitions  and  distinctions,^  and  the 
grace  with  which  he  invested  a  dry  subject  made  him  deservedly 
popular.  Though  so  profound  a  lawyer,  he  was  quite  free  from 
the  offensive  stamp  of  the  mere  professional  man.  His  urbanity, 
unstained  integrity,  and  high  position,  fitted  him  to  exercise  a 
T^-ide^pread  influence.  He  had  among  his  hearers  Cicero,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  and  among  jurists  proper,  Aquillius  Grallus, 
Balbus  Lucilius,  and  others,  who  all  attained  to  eminence.  His 
virtue  was  such  that  his  name  became  proverbial  for  probity  as  for 
legal  eminence.  In  Horace  he  is  coupled  with  Gracchus  as  the 
ideal  of  a  lawyer,  as  the  other  of  an  orator. 

**  Gracchus  ut  hie  illi  foret,  huic  ut  Mncins  ille."' 

The  great  oratorical  activity  of  this  age  produced  a  corresponding 
interest  in  the  theory  of  eloquence.  We  have  seen  that  many  of 
the  orators  received  lessons  from  Greek  rlietoriciana  We  have 
aeien  also  the  deep  attraction  which  rhetoric  possessed  over  the 
Roman  mind.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  the  form  of  thought  in  which 
their  intellectual  creations  were  almost  all  cast.  Such  a  maxim  as 
that  attributed  to  Scaevola,  Fiat  iustitia :  mat  caelum^  is  not  legal 
but  rhetorical  The  plays  of  Attius  owed  much  of  their  success 
to  the  ability  with  which  statement  was  pitted  agaiust  counter- 

^  Q.  RaciaB  Scaevola^  Pontife^ ,  aon  of  Fublios,  nephew  of  Q.  Maciiis 
Scaevola,  Augur. 

s  Quoted  by  Teuffel  §  141,  2.  >'  Diet.  Biog. 

«  See  De  Or.  i  M,  229.  •  Ep.  ii.  2,  89. 
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statement,  plea  against  plea.  The  philosophic  works  of  Cicero  are 
coloured  with  rhetoric  Cases  are  advanced,  refuted,  or  summed 
up,  with  a  view  to  presentability  {vert  simile)^  not  abstract  truth. 
The  history  of  Livy,  the  epic  of  Virgil,  are  eminently  rhetorical 
A  Eoman  when  not  fighting  was  pleadmg.  It  was,  then,  important 
that  he  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  art.  Greek  rhetoricians, 
in  spite  of  Cato's  opposition,  had  been  steadily  making  way,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  their  pupils;  but  it  was  not  until  about 
93  B.O.  that  Plotius  Gallcb  taught  the  principles  of  Ehetoric  in 
Latin.  Quintilian  says,^  "  LoHnos  dicendi  praeceptores  extremis 
L.  Orassi  temporihm  coepisse  Cicero  auetor  est:  quorum  insicpiui 
maxime  Plotius  fuit"  He  was  the  first  of  that  long  list  of  writers 
who  expended  wit,  learning,  and  industry,  in  giving  precepts  of  a 
mechanical  character  to  produce  what  is  unproduceable,  namely,  a 
successful  style  of  speaking.  Their  treatises  are  interesting,  for 
they  show  on  the  one  hand  the  severe  technical  application  which 
the  Eomans  were  always  willing  to  bestow  in  order  to  imitate  the 
Greeks;  and  on  the  other,  the  complex  demands  of  Latin  rhetoric 
as  contrasted  with  the  simpler  and  more  natural  style  of  modem 
times. 

The  most  important  work  on  the  subject  is  the  treatise  dedicated 
to  Herennius  (80  rc),  written  probably  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and 
for  a  long  time  reckoned  among  Cicero's  works.  The  reason  for 
this  confusion  is  twofold.  First,  the  anonymous  character  of  the 
work;  and,  secondly,  the  frequent  imitations  of  it  by  Cicero  in  his 
De  Inverdioney  an  incomplete  essay  written  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  Who  the  author  was  is  not  agreed;  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  Cornificius.  Kayser^  points  out  several  coin- 
cidences between  Comificius's  views,  as  quoted  by  Quintilian,  and 
the  rhetorical  treatise  to  Herennius.  Tiie  author,  whoever  he  may 
be,  was  an  accomplished  man,  and,  while  a  warm  admirer  of  Greek 
eloquence,  by  no  means  disposed  to  concede  the  inferiority  of  his 
own  countrymen.  His  criticism  upon  the  inanttas^  of  the  Greek 
manuals  is  thoroughly  just  They  were  simply  guides  to  an 
elegant  accomplishment,  and  had  no  bearing  on  real  life.  It  was 
quite  different  with  the  Eoman  manuals.  These  were  intended 
to  fit  the  reader  for  forensic  contests,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  did 
materially  help  towards  this  result.  It  was  only  in  the  imperial 
epoch  that  empty  ingenuity  took  the  place  of  activity,  and  rhetoric 
sunk  to  the  level  of  that  of  Greece.  There  is  nothing  calling  for 
special  remark  in  the  contents  of  the  book,  though  all  is  good. 

*  IL  4,  42.  '  »  See  Teuffel,  Rom,  Lit  149,  §  4. 

*  Compare  Lucr.  L  688.  MagiB  inter  inanea  quamde  graviB  inter  Oraios 
qui  vera  requinmt 
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The  chief  points  of  iutetvat  in  this  subject  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  cliapter.  The  style  is  pure  and  copious,  the  Latin  that 
finished  idiom  which  is  the  finest  vehicle  for  Soman  thought,  that 
spoken  by  the  highest  circles  at  the  best  period  of  the  language. 

The  science  of  Grammar  was  now  exciting  much  attention.  The 
Stoic  writers  had  formulated  its  main  principles,  and  bad  assigned 
it  a  place  in  their  system  of  general  philosophy.  It  remained  for 
the  Roman  students  to  apply  the  Greek  treatment  to  their  own 
langui^.  Apparently,  the  earliest  labours  wore  of  a  desultory 
kind.  The  poet  Luoiliua  tTeat«d  many  points  of  orthography, 
})Tonuuciation,  and  the  like ;  and  he  criticised  inaccuracies  of 
smtax  or  metre  in  the  poets  wlio  had  gone  before  him.  A  little 
later  we  find  the  same  mine  further  worked.  Quintilian  obaorves 
that  grammar  began  at  Rome  fay  the  exegesis  of  classical  authors. 
fJctavius  Lampadio  led  the  van  with  a  critical  commentary  on  the 
Punua  of  Xaevius,  and  Q.  Targunteius  soon  after  performed  the 
same  office  for  the  annals  of  Ennius.  The  first  scientific  gram- 
marian was  Aeuus  Stii/>,  a  Roman  knight  (144-70  a.a.).  His 
name  was  L.  Aclius  Pracconinus;  he  received  the  additional 
cognomen  Stilo  from  the  facihty  with  which  he  used  his  pen, 
eajiecially  in  writing  speeches  for  others  to  deliver.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  no  orator,  and  Cicero  implies  thut  better  men  often 
used  his  compositions  tlirough  mete  Lizineas,  and  aUowed  them  to 
pass  as  their  own.'  Cicero  mentions  in  more  than  one  place  that 
he  himself  had  been  an  admiring  pupil  of  Aeliiis.  And  Lucilius 
addreescd  some  of  his  satires  to  him,  probably  those  on  granmiar, 

"  Has  res  >d  te  sorlptas  Luci  misimu*  Aeli ;" 
so  that  he  is  a  bond  of  connection  between  the  two  epochs.  His 
learning  was  profound  and  varied.  He  dedicated  his  investigations 
to  Varro,  who  speaks  warmly  of  him,  but  mentions  that  bis  ety- 
molt^es  are  often  incorreut.  He  appears  to  have  bestowed  special 
caie  on  Plaatus,  in  which  department  he  was  followed  by  Varro, 
some  of  the  results  of  whose  criticism  have  been  aheady  given. 

The  impulse  given  by  Stilo  was  rapidly  extended.  Grammar 
became  a  favourite  study  with  the  Romans,  as  indeed  it  was  one 
for  which  they  were  eminently  fitted.  The  perfection  to  which 
they  carried  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  the  practical  rules  for 
correct  speech  as  weU  as  the  systematization  of  the  accidence,  has 
made  their  grammars  a  model  for  all  modem  school-works.  It  is 
only  recently  that  a  deeper  scientific  knowledge  has  reorganised 
the  entire  treatment,  and  substituted  for  superficial  analogy  the 
tone  ba«i  of  a  oommon  structure,  not  only  between  Greek  and 
'  Bmt.  IvL  2it7.  ^ 
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Latin,  but  among  all  the  languages  of  the  IndoEnropean  cla&<^ 
Nevertheless,  the  Roman  grammarians  deserve  great  praise  for  theii* 
elaborate  results  in  the  sphere  of  correct  writing.  No  defects  of 
syntax  perplex  the  reader  of  the  classical  authors.  Imperfect  and 
unpliable  the  language  is,  but  never  inexact.  And  though  the 
meaning  is  often  hard  to  settle,  tliis  is  owing  rather  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  material  than  the  carelessness  of  the  writer. 

Side  by  side  with  rhetoric  and  grammar,  Philosophy  made  its 
appearance  at  Rome.  There  was  no  importation  from  Greece  to 
which  a  more  determined  resistance  was  made  from  the  first  bv  the 
national  party.  In  the  consulship  of  Strabo  and  Messala  (162  b.c.) 
a  decree  was  passed  banishing  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  from 
Rome.  Seven  years  later  took  place  the  embassy  of  the  three 
leaders  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  thought,  Diogenes  the  Stoic, 
Critolaus  the  Peripatetic,  and  Cameades  tiie  New  Academician. 
The  subtilty  and  eloquence  of  these  disputants  rekindled  the 
interest  in  philosophy  which  had  been  smothered,  not  quenched, 
by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  senate.  There  were  two  reasons 
why  an  interest  in  these  studies  was  dreaded.  First,  they  tended 
to  spread  disbelief  in  the  state  religion,  by  which  the  ascendency 
of  the  oligarchy  was  in  great  measure  maintained ;  secondly,  they 
distracted  men*s  minds,  and  diverted  them  from  that  exclusive 
devotion  to  public  life  which  the  old  rigime  demanded.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  greatest  nobles  ardently  espoused  the  cause 
of  free  thought  After  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  the  detention 
of  the  Achaean  hostages  in  Rome,  many  learned  Greeks  well  versed 
in  philosophical  inquiries  were  brought  into  contact  with  tlieir  con- 
querors in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  promote  mutual  confidence. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Polybius,  who  lived  for  years  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Scipio  and  Laelius,  and  imparted  to  tliem 
his  own  wide  views  and  varied  knowledge.  From  them  may  be 
dated  the  real  study  of  Philosophy  at  Rome.  They  both  attained 
the  highest  renown  in  their  lifetime  and  after  their  death  for  their 
pliilosophical  eminence,^  but  apparently  they  left  no  philosophical 
writings.  The  spirit,  however,  in  which  they  approached  philos- 
ophy is  eminently  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  determined 
the  lines  in  which  philosophic  activity  afterwards  moved. 

In  no  department  of  thought  is  the  diflerence  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mind  more  clearly  seen ;  in  none  was  the  form  more 
completely  borrowed,  and  the  spirit  more  completely  missed.  The 
object  of  Greek  philosophy  had  been  the  attainment  of  absolute 
tmth.     The  long  line  of  thinkers  from  Thales  to  Aristotle  had 

1  Dc  Or.  ii.  S7 
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approached  philosophy  in  the  helief  that  they  could  hy  it  he 
enahled  to  understand  the  cause  of  all  that  is.  This  lofty  antici- 
pation pervades  all  their  theories,  and  hy  its  fruitful  influence 
engenders  that  wondrous  grasp  and  fertility  of  thought  ^  which 
gives  their  speculations  an  undying  value.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
later  systems  this  consciousness  is  less  strongly  present  It 
straggles  to  maintain  itself  in  stoicism  and  epicureanism  against 
the  rising  claims  of  human  happiness  to  he  considered  as  the  goal 
of  philosophy.  In  the  New  Academy  (which  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ  was  converted  to  scepticism)  and  in  the  sceptical 
school,  we  see  the  first  confession  of  incapacity  to  discover  truth. 
Instead  of  certainties  they  offer  prohahihties  sufficient  to  guide  us 
through  life  ;  the  only  axiom  which  they  assert  as  incontrovertible 
being  the  fact  that  we  know  nothing.  Thus  instead  of  proposing 
as  the  highest  activity  of  man  a  life  of  speculative  thought,  they 
came  to  consider  inactivity  and  impassibility  ^  the  chief  attainable 
good.  Their  method  of  proof  was  a  dialectic  which  strove  to  show 
the  inconsistency  or  uncertainty  of  their  opponent's  positions,  but 
which  did  not  and  could  not  arrive  at  any  constructive  result. 
Philosophy  (to  use  an  ancient  phrase)  had  fallen  from  the  sphere 
of  knowledge  to  that  of  opinion.'^ 

Of  these  opinions  there  were  three  wliich  from  their  definiteness 
were  well  calculated  to  lay  hold  on  the  Koman  mind  The  first 
was  that  of  the  Stoics,  that  virtue  is  the  only  good ;  the  second 
that  of  the  Epicureans,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of  man ;  the  third 
that  of  the  Academy,  that  nothing  can  be  known.*  These  were  by 
no  means  the  only,  far  less  the  exclusive  characteristics  of  each 
school ;  for  in  many  ways  they  all  strongly  resembled  each  other, 
particularly  stoicism  and  the  New  Academy ;  and  in  their  definition 
of  what  should  he  the  practical  result  of  their  principles  all  were 
substantially  agreed.^ 

But  what  to  the  Greeks  was  a  speculative  principle  to  be  drawn 
out  by  argument  to  its  logical  conclusions,  to  the  Eomans  was  a 
practical  maxim  to  be  realized  in  life.  The  Eomans  did  not  under- 
stand the  love  of  abstract  truth,  or  the  charm  of  abstract  reasoning 
employed  for  its  own  sake  without  any  ulterior  end.  To  profess 
the  doctrines  of  stoicism,  and  live  a  hfe  of  self-indulgence,  was  to 

*  *•  lyt^iKk  ¥oii(r€t»s."^PIat.  Rep,  Bk.  iv.     *  iiradcia,  krapaJ^ia. 
'  Iri9r4\fiii  and  8^|a,  8    often  op|K>sed  in  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

*  Scxt.  Kiiip.  Pyrrh.  riyp.  i.  234.  (* KpK^viXaos)  Kara  filv  rh  trpSx^tpov 
«vppi»rccos  ipaA¥€ro  tlvau  xarA,  Zi  T^r  &X^0ciaj'  ItrfyLankhs  ^v.  So  Bacon  : 
Academia  nova  Acatalepsiam  dogmatizavit 

*  That  ia,  all  practically  considered  indifference  or  insensibility  to  be  the 
thing  best  worth  striving  after. 
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bo  false  to  one's  convictions ;  to  embrace  Epicunis's  system  with- 
out making  it  subservient  to  enjoyment,  was  equally  foreign  to 
a  consistent  character.  In  Athens  the  daily  life  of  an  Epicurean 
and  a  Stoic  would  not  present  any  marked  difference ;  in  discussion 
they  would  be  widely  divergent,  but  the  contrast  ended  there.  In 
Kome,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  mode  of  life  which  made  the  chief 
distinction.  Men  who  laboured  for  the  state  as  jurists  or  senators, 
who  were  grave  and  studious,  generally,  if  not  always,  adopted 
the  tenets  of  Zeno;  if  they  were  orators,  they  naturally  turned 
rather  to  the  Academy,  which  offered  that  balancing  of  opinions 
so  congenial  to  the  tone  of  mind  of  an  advocate.  Among  public  men 
of  the  highest  character,  very  few  espoused  Epicurus*s  doctrines. 

The  mere  assertion  that  pleasure  was  the  mimmum  bonum  for 
man  was  so  repugnant  to  the  old  Eoman  views  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  self-sacrificing  political 
activity.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  period  before  Cicero  only 
men  of  the  second  rank  representing  epicurean  views.  Amafinius 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  who  popularised  them.^  He  wrote 
some  years  before  Cicero,  and  from  his  lucid  and  simple  treatment 
immediately  obtained  a  wide  circulation  for  his  books.  The  multi- 
tude (says  Cicero),  hurried  to  adopt  his  precepts,^  finding  them 
e,asy  to  understand,  and  in  harmony  with  their  own  inclinations. 
The  second  writer  of  mark  seems  to  have  been  Eabirius.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  physical  theory  of  Epicurus  in  a  superficial  way.  He 
neither  divided  his  subject  methodically,  nor  attempted  exact 
definitions,  and  all  his  argumente  were  drawn  from  the  world  of 
visible  things.  In  fact,  his  system  seems  to  have  been  a  crude 
and  ordinary  materialism,  such  as  the  vulgar  are  in  all  ages  prone 
to,  and  beyond  which  their  minds  cannot  go.  The  refined 
Catulus  was  also  an  adherent  of  epicureanism,  though  he  also 
attached  himself  to  the  Academy.  Among  Greeks  resident  at 
Home  the  best  known  teachers  wore  Phaedrus  and  Zeno ;  a  book 
by  the  former  on  the  gods  was  largely  used  by  Cicero  in  the  first 
book  of  his  De  Natura  Deorum,  A  little  later  Philodemus  of 
Gradara,  parts  of  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  seems  to  have 
risen  to  tiie  first  place.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  this  system  obteined 
more  disciples  among  the  foremost  men.  Both  statesmen  and 
poete  cultivated  it,  and  gained  it  a  Intimate  place  among  the 
genuine  philosophical  creeds.^ 

1  Cic.  Tu8c.  iv.  8. 

*  Contrast  the  indifference  of  the  vnlgar  for  the  tengher  parts  of  the 
svstem.  Lucr.  "  Haec  ratio  Dnrior  ease  videtor .  . .  letroqae  vol^os  abhoiret 
al)  hac." 

A  See  a  fuller  account  of  this  system  under  Lucretius, 
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Stoicism  was  far  more  congenial  to  the  national  character,  and 
many  great  men  professed  it  Besides  Laelins,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  DioclcB  and  Panaetius,  we  have  the  names  of  Eutilius  Eufus, 
Aelius  Stilo,  Balbns,  and  Scaevola.  But  during  the  tumultuous 
activity  of  these  years  it  was  not  possible  for  men  to  cultivate 
philosophy  with  deep  appreciation.  Political  struggles  occupied 
their  minds,  and  it  was  in  their  moments  of  relaxation  only  that 
the  questions  agitated  by  stoicism  would  be  discussed.  We  must 
remember  that  as  yet  stoicism  was  one  of  several  competing 
systems.  Peripateticism  and  the  Academy,  as  has  been  said, 
attracted  the  more  sceptical  or  argumentative  minds,  for  their  dia- 
lectics were  far  superior  to  those  of  stoicism ;  it  was  in  its  moral 
grandeur  that  stoicism  towered  not  only  above  these  but  above 
all  other  systems  that  have  been  invented,  and  the  time  for  the 
full  recognition  of  this  moral  grandeur  had  not  yet  come.  At 
present  men  were  occupied  in  discussing  its  logical  quibbles  and 
paradoxes,  and  in  balancing  its  claims  to  cogency  against  those 
of  its  rivals.  It  was  not  until  the  significance  of  its  central 
doctrine  was  tried  to  the  uttermost  by  the  dark  tyranny  of  the 
Empire,  that  stoicism  stood  erect  and  alone  as  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  all  that  was  good  and  great  Still,  the  fact  that  its  chief 
professors  were  men  of  weight  in  the  state,  lent  it  a  certain 
authority,  and  Cicero,  among  the  few  definite  doctrines  that  he 
accepts,  numbers  that  of  stoicism  that  virtue  is  sufficient  for 
happiness. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  one  or  two  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  philosophy  to  the  state  religion.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  formal  and  unpliable  nature  of  the  Eoman  cult  made  it 
quite  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advancing  enlighten- 
ment It  was  a  superstition,  not  a  religion ;  it  admitted  neither 
of  allegoric  interpretation  nor  of  poetical  idealisation.  Hence  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  believe  or  disbelieve  it  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  educated  Eomans  did  the  latter.  The  whole 
machinery  of  ritual  and  ceremonies  was  used  for  purely  political 
ends ;  it  was  no  great  step  to  regard  it  as  having  a  purely  political 
hasis.  To  men  with  so  slight  a  hold  as  this  on  the  popular  cn^ed, 
the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Greece  were  suddenly  revealed. 
It  was  a  spiritual  no  less  than  an  intellectual  revolution,  llieir 
views  on  the  question  of  the  unseen  were  profoundly  changed. 
The  simple  but  manly  piety  of  the  family  religion,  the  regular 
ceremonial  of  the  state,  were  confronted  with  the  splendid  hier- 
archy of  the  Greek  Pantheon  and  the  subtle  questionings  of  Greek 
intellect  It  is  no  wonder  that  Eoman  conviction  was,  so  to 
speak,  taken  by  storm.     The  popular  faith  received  a  shock  from 
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which  it  never  rallied.  Augustus  and  others  restored  the  ancient 
ritual,  but  no  edict  could  restore  the  lost  belief.  So  deep  had 
the  poison  penetrated  that  no  sound  place  was  left  With  super- 
stition they  cast  off  all  religion.  For  poetical  or  imaginative 
purposes  the  Greek  deities  under  their  Latin  dress  mi<]:ht  suffice, 
but  for  a  guide  of  life  they  were  utterly  powerless.  The  nobler 
minds  therefore  naturally  turned  to  philosophy,  and  here  they 
found,  if  not  certainty,  a  least  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
problems  they  encountered.  Is  the  world  governed  by  law  1  If 
so,  is  that  law  a  moral  one  1  If  not,  is  the  ruler  chance  1  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  gods  ?  of  man  ?  of  the  soul  ?  Questions  like 
these  could  neither  be  resolved  by  the  Roman  nor  by  the  Helleno 
Eoman  systems  of  religion,  but  they  were  met  and  in  a  way 
answered  by  Greek  philosophy.  Hence  it  became  usual  for  every 
thinking  Roman  to  attach  himself  to  the  tenets  of  some  sect, 
which  ever  best  suited  his  own  comprehension  or  prejudices.  But 
tliis  adhesion  did  not  involve  a  rigid  or  exclusive  devotion.  Many 
were  Eclectics,  that  is,  adopted  from  various  systems  such  elements 
as  seemed  to  them  most  reasonable.  For  instance,  Cicero  was  a 
Stoic  more  than  anything  else  in  his  ethical  theory,  a  New  Acade- 
mician in  his  logic,  and  in  other  respects  a  Platonist.  But  even 
he  varied  greatly  at  different  times.  There  was,  however,  no 
combination  among  professors  of  the  same  sect  with  a  \'iew  to 
practical  work  or  dissemination  of  doctrines.  Had  such  been 
attempted,  it  would  at  once  have  been  put  down  by  the  state. 
But  it  never  was.  Philosophical  beliefs  of  whatever  kind  did 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  conformity  to  the  state  religion. 
One  Scaevola  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  another  was  Augur ;  Cicero 
himself  was  Augur,  so  was  Caesar.  The  two  things  were  kept 
quite  distinct.  Philosophy  did  not  influence  political  action  in 
any  way.  It  was  simply  a  refuge  for  the  mind,  such  as  all 
thinking  men  must  have,  and  which  if  not  supplied  by  a  true 
creed,  will  inevitably  be  sought  in  a  false  or  imperfect  one.  And 
the  noble  doctrines  professed  by  the  great  Greek  schools  were 
certainly  far  more  worthy  of  the  adhesion  of  such  men  as  Scaevola 
and  Laelius,  than  the  worn-out  cult  which  the  popular  ceremonial 
embodied. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Varbo. 

The  period  embraced  by  the  present  book  contains  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  literature,  the  drama  alone  excepted.  It  falls 
naturally  into  two  divisions,  eacli  marked  by  special  and  clearly- 
defined  characteristics.  The  Urst  begins  with  the  recognition  of 
Cicero  as  the  chief  man  of  letters  at  Eome,  and  ends  with  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  a  year  after  his  deatL  It  extends  over  a 
period  of  two  and  twenty  years  (about  63-42  B.C.),  though  many 
of  Cioero*s  orations  are  anterior,  and  some  of  Yarro's  works  pos- 
terior, to  the  extreme  dates.  In  this  period  Latin  prose  writing 
attained  its  perfection.  The  storms  which  shook  and  finally 
overthrew  the  Eepublic  turned  the  attention  of  all  minds  to 
political  questions.  Oratory  and  history  were  the  prevailing 
forms  of  intellectual  activity.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
period  that  philosophy  was  treated  by  Cicero  during  his  com- 
pulsory absence  from  public  life ;  and  poetry  rose  once  more  into 
prominence  in  the  works  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  the  literature  of  this  period  are  freedom  and 
vigour.  In  every  author  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Eepublic  breathes 
forth ;  and  in  the  greatest  is  happily  combined  with  an  extensive 
and  elegant  scholarship,  equally  removed  from  pedantry  and 
dullness. 

The  second  division  (42  ao.-14  a.d.)  begins  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Plulippi,  with  the  earliest  poems  of  Yarius  and  Yirgil,  and 
doees  with  the  death  of  Augustus.     It  is  pre-eminently  an  era  of 
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poets,  Livy  alone  being  a  prose  writer  of  the  first  rank,  and  is 
iiiarked  by  all  the  characteristics  of  an  imperial  age.  The 
transition  from  the  last  poems  of  Catullus  to  the  first  of  Virgil  i 
complete.  Nevertheless,  many  republican  authors  lived  on  into 
this  period,  as  Varro,  PoUio,  and  Bibaculus.  But  their  character 
and  genius  belong  to  tlie  Republic,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
PoUio,  they  will  l)e  noticed  under  the  republican  writers.  The 
entire  period  represents  the  full  maturity  and  perfection  of  the 
J^tin  language,  and  the  epithet  ddstfical  is  by  many  restricts  to 
the  authors  who  ^vrote  in  it.  It  is  best,  however,  not  to  narrow 
unnecessarily  the  sphere  of  classicality ;  to  exclude  Terence  on  the 
one  hand  or  Tacitus  and  Pliny  on  the  other,  would  savour  of 
artificial  restriction  rather  than  that  of  a  natural  classification. 

ITie  first  writer  that  comes  before  us  is  AL  Terentius  Varro, 
llG-28  B.C.  He  is  at  once  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the  series. 
His  birth  took  place  ten  years  before  that  of  Cicero,  and  his  death 
fifteen  years  after  Cicero's  murder,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  His  long  life  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  stu«ly, 
and  he  became  known  even  in  his  lifetime  as  the  most  learned  of 
the  Romans.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  ofi'ering 
his  services  to  the  state  when  the  state  required  them.  He 
served  more  than  once  under  Pompey,  acquitting  himself  with 
distinction,  so  that  in  the  civil  war  the  important  post  of  legatus 
was  intrusted  to  him  in  company  with  Petreius  and  Afranius  in 
Spain.  But  Varro  felt  from  the  first  his  inability  to  cope  with 
his  adversary.  Caesar  speaks  of  him  as  acting  coolly  in  Pompe/s 
interest  until  the  successes  of  Afranius  at  Ilerda  roused  him  to 
more  vigorous  measures ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  Pompeians  was 
shortlived ;  and  when  Caesar  convened  the  dele^tes  at  Cordnba, 
Varro  found  himself  shut  out  from  all  the  fortified  towns,  and  in 
danger  of  being  deserted  by  his  army.^  He  therefore  surrendered 
at  discretion,  returned  to  Italy,  and  took  no  more  part  in  public 
atFairs.  We  hear  of  him  occasionally  in  Cicero's  letters  as  studying  in 
his  country  seats  at  Tusculum,  Cumae,  or  Casinum,  indifferent  to 
politics,  and  preparing  those  great  works  of  antiquarian  research 
which  have  immortalised  his  name.  Caesar's  victorious  return 
brought  liim  out  of  his  retreat.  He  was  placed  over  the  library 
which  Caesar  built  for  public  use,  an  appointment  equally  com- 
plimentary to  Varro  and  honourable  to  Caesar.  Antony,  how- 
ever, incapable  of  the  generosity  of  his  chief,  placed  Varro's  name 
on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  at  a  time  when  the  old  man  was  over 

^  Coca.  B.  C.  ii  16-20.  From  i.  86,  we  learn  that  all  further  Spain  had 
been  intrusted  to  him.  Varro  was  in  truth  no  partisan ;  so  lonfl  as  he  be- 
lie?ed  Pompey  to  represent  the  state,  he  was  willing  to  act  for  hSsL 
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seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  weight  in 
politics.     Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  abominable  motives 
that  swayed  the  triumvirs  than  this  attempt  to  murder  an  aged 
and  peaceful  citizen  for  the  sake  of  possessing  his  wealth.     For 
Varro  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  be  extremely  rich.     His 
Casine  villa,  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  and  partly  described  by  him- 
self, was  sumptuously  decorated,  and  his  other  estates  were  large 
and  productive.    The  Casine  villa  was  made  the  scene  of  Antonyms 
reveby ;  he  and  his  fellow-rioters  plundered  the  rooms,  emptied 
the   cellar,   burned  the  library,  and  carried  on   every  kind  of 
debauchery  and  excess.     Few  passages  in  all  eloquence  are  more 
tolling  than  that  in  which  Cicero  with  terrible  power  contrasts  the 
conduct  of  the  two  successive  occupants.^    Yarro,  through  the 
zeal  of  his  friends,  managed  to  escape  Antony's  fury,  and  for  a 
time  lay  concealed  in  the  villa  of  Calenus,  at  which  Antony  was  a 
frequent  visitor,  little  suspecting  that  his  enemy  was  within  his 
grasp.     An  edict  was  soon  issued,  however,  exempting  the  old 
man  from  the  effect  of  the  proscription,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
live  in  peace  at  Home  until  his  deatL    But  deprived  of  his  wealth 
(which  Augustus  afterwards  restored),  deprived   of  his  friends, 
and  above  all,  deprived  of  his  library,  he  must  have  felt  a  deep 
shadow  cast  over  his  declining  years.     Nevertheless,  he  remained 
cheerful,  and  to  all  appearance  contented,  and  chaimed  those  who 
blew  him  by  the  vigour  of  his  conversation  and  his  varied  anti- 
quarian lore.     He  is  never  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Augustan 
writeTS, 

\  arro  belongs  to  the  genuine  type  of  old  Eoman,  improved  but 
not  altered  by  Greek  learning,  with  his  heart  fixed  in  the  past, 
deeply  conservative  of  everything  national,  and  even  in  his  style 
of  speech  protesting  against  the  innovations  of  the  day.  If  we 
leflect  that  when  Varro  wrote  his  treatise  on  husbandry,  VirgD. 
^as  at  work  on  the  Qtorgics^  and  then  compare  the  diction  of  the 
two,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  they  should  have  been  con- 
temporaries. In  all  literature  there  is  probably  no  such  instance  of 
fock-like  impenetrability  to  fashion;  for  him  Alexandria  might 
QeTer  have  existed.  *  He  recalls  the  age  of  Cato  rather  than  that 
of  Cicero.  His  versatility  was  as  great  as  his  industry.  There 
^  scarcely  any  department  of  prose  or  poetry,  provided  it  was 
national,  in  which  he  did  not  excel  His  early  life  well  fitted 
him  for  severe  application.  Bom  at  Keate,  in  the  Sabine  ter- 
titory,  which  was  the  nurse  of  all  manly  virtues,^  Varro,  as  he 

>  Phfl.  ii  40,  41. 

'CI  Hot.  £p.  %  48,  "Sabina  qaalis  antperoBta  solibos  Pemicis  nzor 
AppuK." 
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himself  tells  us,  had  to  rough  it  as  a  boy ;  he  went  barefoot  over 
the  mountain  side,  rode  without  saddle  or  bridle,  and  wore  but  a 
single  tunic  ^  Bold,  frank,  and  sarcastic,  he  had  all  the  qualities 
of  the  old-fashioned  country  gentleman.  At  Eome  he  became 
intimate  with  Aelius  Stilo,  whose  opinion  of  his  pupil  is  shown  by 
the  inscription  of  his  grammatical  treatise  to  him.  Stilo's  mantle 
descended  on  Varro,  but  with  sevenfold  virtue.  Not  only  gram- 
mar, by  which  term  we  must  understand  philology  and  etymolog}' 
as  well  as  syntax,  but  antiquities  secular  and  religious,  and  almost  all 
the  liberal  arts,  were  passed  under  review  by  his  encyclopaedic  mind. 
At  the  same  time  lighter  themes  had  strong  attraction  for  him. 
He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  racy  and  caustic  wit  which  was 
a  special  Italian  product,  and  had  b^n  conspicuous  in  Cato  and 
Lucilius.  But  while  Cato  studied  to  be  oracular,  and  Lucilius  to 
be  critical,  Varro  seems  to  have  indulged  his  vein  without  any 
special  object.  Tliough  by  no  means  a  bom  poet,  he  had  the 
faculty  of  writing  terse  and  elegant  verse  when  he  chose,  and  in 
his  younger  days  composed  a  long  list  of  metrical  works.  There 
were  among  them  Pseudotragoediae,  which  Teuffel  thinks  were  the 
same  as  the  Hilarotragoediae,  or  BJdnthonicaey  so  called  from  their 
inventor  Ehinthon;  though  others  class  them  with  the  K(i>fup8o- 
TfMywSLcu,  of  which  Plautus's  Amphvtruo  is  the  best  known  instance. 
However  this  may  be,  they  were  mock-heroic  compositions  in 
which  the  subjects  consecrated  by  tragic  usage  were  travestied  or 
burlesqued.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  mere  literary  exercises 
designed  to  beguile  leisure  or  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  composition, 
like  the  closet  tragedies  composed  by  Cicero  and  his  brother 
Quintus;  and  Varro  certainly  owed  none  of  his  fame  to  them. 
C)ther  poems  of  his  are  referred  to  by  Cicero,  and  perhaps  by  Quin- 
tilian:^  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  allusions  we  can  hardlv 
cliaracterize  them.  There  was  one  class  of  semi-poetical  composi- 
tion which  Van'o  made  peculiarly  his  own,  the  Satura  Menijjpea^ 
a  medley  of  prose  and  verse,  treating  of  all  kinds  of  subjects  just 
as  they  camo  to  hand  in  the  plebeian  style,  often  with  much  gross- 
ness,  but  with  sparkling  point.  Of  these  Saturae  he  wrote  no  less 
than  150  books,  of  which  fragments  have  been  preserved  amount- 
ing to  near  600  lines.  Menippus  of  Gradara,  the  originator  of  this 
style  of  composition,  lived  about  280  B.G. ;  he  interspersed  joculai- 
and  commonplace  topics  with  moral  maxims  and  philosophical 
doctrines,  and  may  have  added  contemporary  pictures,  though  this 
is  uncertain. 

^  Fr.  of  Catns.    Cf.  Jnveoal,  "  Usque  adeo  nihil  est  quod  nostra  iniantia 
caelum  Hausit  IventiuonL  baca  nutrita  Sabina  t" 
2  i.  4,  4. 
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Yano  f oUowed  him ;  we  find  him  in  the  Academicae  Quaegtiones 
of  Cicero,^  saying  that  he  adopted  this  method  in  the  hope  of 
enticing  the  unlearned  to  read  something  that  might  profit  them. 
In  these  saturae  topics  were  handled  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
They  were  not  satires  in  the  modem  sense.  They  are  rather  to  be 
considered  as  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  saturae  which  existed 
before  any  regular  literature.  They  nevertheless  embodied  with 
unmistakable  clearness  Yarro's  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vailing luxury,  and  combined  his  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that 
best  befitted  a  Eoman  to  know  with  a  racy  freshness  which  we 
miss  in  his  later  works.  The  titles  of  many  are  preserved,  and 
give  some  index  to  the  character  of  the  contents.  We  have  some 
in  Greek,  e,g,  MarcoiroXis  or  ircpi  opx??,  a  sort  of  Yarro's  Republic, 
after  the  manner  of  Plato ;  'IfnrofcJcDv,  K.woppTjTtiip,  and  'jthers, 
satirizing  the  cynic  philosophy.  Some  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  Columnae  HercuHs,  ircpi  B6(rj^;  est  modus  mati/lae,  ircpi  /lic^; 
others  in  Latin  only,  as  Marcipor  the  slave  of  Marcus  {Le.  Yarro 
himself).  Many  are  in  the  shape  of  proverbs,  e.g.  Longe  fuglt  qui 
suosfuffit,  yvioBi  <rcavTov,  nesds  quid  vesper  serus  vehat.  Only  two 
fragments  are  of  any  length;  one  from  the  Marcipor,  in  graceful 
iambic  verse,^  the  other  in  prose  from  the  nescis  quid  vesper.^  It 
consists  of  directions 'for  a  convivial  meeting  :  "  Nam  multos  con- 
vivas  esse  non  convenit,  quod  turba  plerumque  est  turhdenta  ;  et 
Homae  quidem  constat:  sed  et  Athenis;  nusquam  enim  plures 
cubabant*  Ipsum  deinde  conviviimi  constat  ex  rebus  quatuor,  et 
tum  denique  omnibus  suis  numeris  absolutum  est;  si  belli  homun- 
culi  coUecti  sunt,  si  lectus  locus,  si  tempus  lectum,  si  apparatus 
non  neglectus.  Nee  loquaces  autem  convivas  nee  mutos  legere 
oportet;  quia  eloquentia  in  foro  et  apud  subsellia;  silentium  vero 
non  in  convivio  sed  in  cubiculo  esse  debet.  Quod  profecto  eveniet, 
si  de  id  genus  rebus  ad  communem  vitae  usum  pertinentibus  con- 
fabulemur,  de  quibus  in  foro  atque  in  negotiis  agendis  lo(|ui  non  est 
otium.  Dominum  autem  convivii  esse  oportet  non  tam  lautum 
quam  sine  sordihus,  Et  in  convivio  legi  non  omnia  debent,  sed  ea 
potissimum  quae  simul  sunt  PutHf>€k^,^  et  delectent  potius,  ut  id 
quoque  videatur  non  superfuisse.  Bellaria  ea  maxime  9unt  mellita^ 
quae  melliia  non  sunt,  w^fifiaa-iv  enim  et  Wi/rci  societas  infida." 
In  this  piece  we  see  the  fondness  for  punning,  which  even  in  his 
eightieth  year  had  not  left  him.     The  last  pun  is  not  at  first 

*  Ac.  Post.  i.  2,  8.     He  there  speaks  of  them  as  Vetera  nmtra. 

*  Given  in  Appendix,  note  i.  ^  Given  in  Aupus  Gellius,  xiii.  xi.  1. 
^  T.  i.,  et  Bomae  quidem  stat,  sedet  Athenis,  nusquam  autem  cubat. 

*  We  take  occasion  to  observe  the  frequent  insertion  of  Greek  words,  as  in 
Lacilius  and  in  Cicero's  letters.  These  all  recall  the  tone  of  high*bred  con- 
Tenationy  in  which  Greek  terms  were  continually  employed. 

K 
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obvious;  the  meaning  is  that  the  nicest  sweetmeats  are  those 
which  are  not  too  sweet,  for  made  dishes  are  hostile  to  digestion ; 
or,  as  we  may  say,  paraphrasing  his  diction,  "  Delicacies  are  con- 
ducive to  delicacy."  It  was  from  this  saiura  the  celebrated  nile 
was  taken  that  guests  should  be  neither  fewer  than  the  graces,  nor 
more  than  the  muses.  The  whole  subject  of  the  Menippean 
satires  is  brilliantly  treated  in  Mommsen's  Hidory  of  Rome,  and 
Riese's  edition  of  the  satires,  to  both  which,  if  he  desire  further 
ijiformation,  we  refer  the  reader.^ 

The  genius  of  Varro,  however,  more  and  more  inclined  him  to 
prose.  The  next  series  of  works  that  issued  from  his  pen  were 
probably  those  known  as  Logistoriei  (about  56-50  rc).  The 
model  for  these  was  furnished  by  Heraclides  Ponticus,  a  friend 
and  pupil  of  Plato,  and  after  his  death,  of  Aristotle.  He  was  a 
voluminous  and  encyclopaedic  writer,  but  too  indolent  to  apply  the 
vigorous  method  of  his  master.  Hence  his  works,  being  discursive 
and  easily  understood,  were  well  fitted  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
Eomans.  Varro's  histories  were  short,  mostly  taken  from  his  own 
or  his  friends'  experience,  and  centred  round  some  principle  of 
ethics  or  economics.  Cuius  de  liheris  edtt4:andi8,  Marlus  de  For- 
tuna,  &C.  are  titles  which  remind  us  of  Cicero's  Laelius  de  Ami- 
citia  and  Cato  Major  de  Senectute,  of  which  it  is  extremely 
probable  they  were  the  suggesting  causes. 

Varro  in  his  suturae  is  very  severe  upon  philosophers.  He  had 
almost  as  great  a  contempt  for  them  as  his  archet\'pe  Cato.  And 
yet  Varro  was  deeply  read  in  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  He  did 
not  yield  to  Cicero  in  admiration  of  her  illustrious  thinkers.  It 
is  probable  that  with  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  Eoman  character 
he  saw  that  it  was  unfitted  for  speculative  thought;  that  in  most 
cases  ite  cultivation  would  only  bring  forth  pedants  or  tiypocrites. 
When  asked  by  Cicero  why  he  had  not  written  a  great  philosophical 
work,  he  replied  that  those  who  had  a  real  interest  in  the  study 
would  go  direct  to  the  fountain  head,  those  who  had  not  would  be 
none  the  better  for  reading  a  Latin  compendium.  Hence  he  prfs- 
ferred  to  turn  his  labours  into  a  more  productive  channel,  and  to 
instruct  the  people  in  their  own  antiquities,  which  had  never  been 
adequately  studied,  and,  now  that  Stilo  was  dead,  seemed  likely  to 
pass  into  oblivion.*  His  researches  occupied  three  main  fields, 
that  of  law  and  religion,  that  of  civil  history  and  biography,  and 
that  of  philology. 

Of  these  the  first  was  the  one  for  which  he  was  most  higlily 
qualified,  and  in  which  he  gained  his  highest  renown.      His 

^  Mommsen,  vol.  iv.  pt.  2,  p.  594 ;  Riese,  Men.  Satur.  Reliquiae,  Lips.  186^ 
*  See  the  iuterestiiig  discussion  in  Cicero,  Acad.  Post.  1. 
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frowning  work  in  this  department  was  the  Antiquities  Divine  and 
Humanj  in  41  books.  ^  Iliis  was  the  greatest  monument  of  Eoman 
learning,  the  reference  book  for  all  subsequent  writers.  It  is 
quoted  continually  by  Pliny,  Grellius,  and  I^iscian ;  and,  what  is 
more  interesting  to  us,  by  St  Augustine  in  the  fifth  and  seventh 
books  of  his  CivUas  Deiy  as  the  one  authoritative  work  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  religion.^  He  thus  describes  the  plan  of  the  work. 
It  consisted  of  41  books ;  25  of  human  antiquities,  16  of  divine. 
In  the  human  part,  6  books  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divi- 
sions ;  viz.  of  Agents,  of  Places,  of  Times,  of  Things.^  To  these 
24  one  prefatory  chapter  was  prefixed  of  a  general  character,  thus 
completing  the  number.  In  the  divine  part  a  similar  method  was 
followed.  Three  books  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  five  divisions 
of  the  subject,  viz.  the  Men  who  sacrifice,  the  PlaceS;  and  Times 
of  worship,*  the  Rites  performed,  and  finally  the  Divine  Beings 
themselves.  To  these  was  prefixed  a  book  treating  the  subject 
comprehensively,  and  of  a  prefatory  natura  The  five  triads  were 
thus  subdivided  :  the  first  into  a  book  on  Pontifices,  one  on 
Augurs,  one  on  Quindenmviri  Sacrorum ;  the  second  into  books 
on  shrines,  temples,  and  sacred  spots,  respectively ;  the  third  into 
those  on  festivals  and  holidays,  the  games  of  the  circus,  and 
theatrical  spectacles;  the  fourth  treats  of  consecrations,  private 
rites,  and  public  sacrifices,  while  the  fifth  has  one  treatise  on  gods 
that  certainly  exist,  one  on  gods  that  are  doubtful,  and  one  on  the 
chief  and  select  deities. 

We  have  given  the  particulars  of  this  division  to  show  the 
almost  pedantic  love  of  system  that  Varro  indulged.  Nearly  aU 
his  books  were  parcelled  out  on  a  similar  methodical  plan.  He 
had  no  idea  of  following  the  natural  divisions  of  a  subject,  but 
always  imposed  on  his  subject  artificial  categories  drawn  from  his 
own  prepossessions.^  The  remark  has  been  made  that  of  all 
Bomans  Yarro  was  the  most  unphilosophicaL  Certainly  if  a  true 
classification  be  the  basis  of  a  truly  scientific  treatment,  Yarro 
can  lay  no  claim  to  it.  His  erudition,  though  profound,  is 
cumbrous.     He  never  seems  to  move  easily  in  it     His  illustra- 

1  Aniiquitatea  rerum  humanarum  et  diviiiarum. 

*  He  Auo  quotes  the  Aeneid  as  a  source  of  religions  ideas.  Civ.  D.  r. 
18,  19,  et  aL 

*  C.  D.  vi  8,  qui  agant,  ubi  agant,  quaudo  agant,  quid  agant. 

*  Qui  exhibit  (saora),  ubi  eznibeant,  quaudo  exhibeant,  quid  exhibeant, 
qnibos  exhibeant. 

*  Plato  says,  Iwowruchs  6  dioAf  irnirbf ;  tbe  true  philosopher  can  embrace  the 
whole  of  his  subject ;  at  tbe  same  time,  r4fi¥€i  kot  &p$pa ;  he  carves  it  accord- 
ing to  the  joints,  not  according  to  his, notions  where  the  joints  should  be 
{Phaedr,)    Bat  tha  Bomani  omy  understood  Plato's  popular  side. 
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tions  aio  far-fetched,  often  inopportune.  What,  for  instance,  cOd. 
be  more  out  of  place  than  to  bring  to  a  close  a  discussion  on 
farming  by  the  sudden  announcement  of  a  hideous  murder  1  ^  His 
style  is  as  uncouth  as  his  arrangement  is  unnatural  It  abounds 
in  constructions  which  cannot  be  justified  by  strict  rules  of  syntax, 
cff, . "  hi  qui  pueros  in  ludum  mittunt,  idem  harhatoa  .  .  .  iion 
docehimus  f"^  "  When  we  send  our  children  to  school  to  learn 
to  speak  correctly,  shall  we  not  also  correct  bearded  men,  when 
they  make  mistakes  1"  Slipshod  constructions  like  this  occur 
throughout  the  treatise  on  the  Latin  tongue,  though,  it  is  true, 
they  are  almost  entirely  al)sent  from  that  on  husbandry,  which  is 
a  much  more  finished  work.  Obscurity  in  explaining  what  the 
author  means,  or  ui  describing  what  he  has  seen,  is  so  frequent  an 
accompaniment  of  vast  erudition  that  it  need  excite  little  surprise. 
And  yet  how  different  it  is  from  the  matchless  clearness  of  Cicero 
or  Caesar  1  In  the  treatise  on  husbandry,  Varro  is  at  great  pains 
to  describe  a  magnificent  aviary  in  his  villa  at  Casinum,  but  his 
auditors  must  have  been  clear-headed  indeed  if  they  could  follow 
his  description.*  And  in  the  De  Lingua  Latins,  wishing  to  show 
how  the  elephant  was  called  Lv>ra  bos  from  having  been  first  seen 
in  Lucania  with  the  armies  of  Pyrrhus,  and  from  the  ox  being 
the  largest  quadruped  with  which  the  Italians  were  then  acquainted, 
he  gives  us  the  following  involved  note — In  Virfjilii  commeniario 
erat:  Ah  Lucams  Lucas;  ah  eo  quod  noetri,  quom  maximam  qua- 
drupedeniy  quam  ipsi  haberejU,  vocurent  boveni^  et  in  Lucanis  Pyrrhi 
hello  primum  vidisscTii  ajyud  hostes  elephantos^  Lucanum  hovem 
quodpidahant  Lucam  hovem  appeUassent, 

In  fact  Varro  was  no  stylist  He  was  a  master  of  facts,  as 
Cicero  of  words.  Studiosum  reruniy  says  Augustine,  tantum  docety 
quantum  studiosum  verhorum  Cicero  deledat  Hence  Cicero,  with 
all  his  proneness  to  exaggerate  the  excellences  of  his  friends, 
never  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent  He  calls  him  onimum  facile 
aadisdmuSy  et  sine  ulla  duhitaiione  doctissimus,^  The  qualities 
tliat  shone  out  conspicuously  in  his  works  were,  besides  learning, 
a  genial  though  somewhat  caustic  humour,  and  a  thorough  contempt 
for  efteminacy  of  all  kinds.  The  fop,  the  epicure,  the  warbling 
poet  wlio  gargled  his  throat  before  murmuring  his  recondite  ditty, 
the  purist,  and  above  all  the  mock-philosopher  with  his  nostrum 
for  purifying  the  world,  these  are  all  caricatured  by  Varro  in  his 
jiithy,  good-humoured  way ;  the  spiiit  of  the  Menippean  satires 
remain«Mi,  though  the  form  was  changed  to  one  more  befitting  the 

^  See  the  end  of  the  Res  Rust.  6k.  i. 

•  L.  U  ix.  15  ;  cf.  ?l  82,  x.  It),  v.  88.  »  R.  R.  ilL  5. 

«  Acad.  Pott  L  a. 
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grave  old  teacher  of  wisdom.  The  fragments  of  his  works  as  well 
as  the  notices  of  his  friends  present  him  to  ns  the  veiy  picture  of 
a  healthy-minded  and  healthy-bodied  man. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  his  treatise  on  Antiquities, 
from  which  we  have  digressed.  The  great  interest  of  the  subject 
will  be  our  excuse  for  dwelling  longer  upon  it  There  is  no  Latin 
book  the  recovery  of  which  the  present  century  would  hail  with 
60  much  pleasure  as  this.  When  antiquarianism  is  leading  to 
such  fruitful  results,  and  the  study  of  ancient  religion  is  so 
earnestly  pursued,  the  aid  of  Yarro's  research  would  be  invaluable. 
And  it  is  the  more  disappointing  to  lose  it,  since  we  have  reason 
for  believing  that  it  was  in  existence  during  the  lifetime  of 
Peteuch.  He  declares  that  he  saw  it  when  a  boy,  and  afterwards, 
when  he  knew  its  value,  tried  all  means,  but  without  success,  to 
obtain  it  This  story  has  been  doubted,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  direct  quotations  from  the  work  are  not  made  after  the  sixth 
century.  But  this  by  itself  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason,  since 
the  Church  gathered  all  the  knowledge  of  it  she  required  from  the 
writings  of  St  Augustine.  From  him  we  learn  that  Varro  feared 
the  entire  collapse  of  the  old  faith ;  that  he  attributed  its  decline 
in  some  measui'e  to  the  outward  representations  of  divine  objects ; 
and,  observing  that  Itome  had  existed  170  years  without  any 
image  in  her  temples,  instanced  Judea  to  prove  "  eos  qui  primi 
simulacra  deorum  papulis  poaueruntj  eos  dvitatihus  suis  et  metum 
dempsisse,  et  errorem  addidisse,^  Other  fragments  of  deep  interest 
are  preserved  by  Augustine.  One,  showing  the  conception  of  the 
state  religion  as  a  purely  human  institution,  explains  why  human 
antiquities  are  placed  before  divine,  "  Sicut  prior  est  pictor  quam 
tabula  pietOy  prior  faber  quam  a^ificium  ;  ita  priores  sunt  eivi- 
totes,  quam  ea  quae  a  cwitatihus  instituta  sunt**  Another  de- 
scribes the  diflbrent  classes  of  theology,  according  to  a  division 
first  made  by  the  Pontifex  Scaevola,^  as  poetical,  philosophical, 
and  poHtical,  or  as  mythical,  physical,  and  civil*  Against  the  first 
of  these  Yarro  fulminated  forth  all  the  shafts  of  his  satire :  In  eo 
muUa  sunt  contra  dignitatem  et  naturam  immortalium  ficta  .  .  . 
quae  non  modo  in  hominem,  sed  etiam  quae  in  conteniptistfimum 
hominem  eadere  possunt.  About  the  second  he  did  not  say  much, 
except  guardedly  to  imply  that  it  was  not  fitted  for  a  popular 
oeremomaL  The  third,  which  it  was  his  strong  desire  to  keep 
alive,  as  it  was  afterwards  that  of  Yirgil,  seemed  to  him  the  chief 
glory  of  Rome.  He  did  not  scruple  to  say  (and  Polybius  had 
aaid  it  before  him)  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Eepublic  was  due  to 

>  av.  Del  It.  81.  «  Cic.  De  Or.  1.  89  ;  N.  D.  iL  24. 

»  CiT.  Del  ri.  5, 
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tiie  piety  of  the  Eepublic  It  was  reserved  for  the  philosopher  of 
a  later  age^  to  asperse  with  bitter  ridicule  ceremonies  to  which  all 
before  hun  had  conformed  while  they  disbelieyed,  and  had  respected 
while  seeing  through  their  object 

Yarro  d^cated  his  work  to  Caesar,  who  was  then  Pontifex 
Maximus,  and  well  able  to  appreciate  the  chain  of  reasoning  it 
contained.  The  acute  mind  of  Yarro  had  doubtless  seen  in  Caesar 
a  disposition  to  rehabilitate  the  fallen  ceremonial,  and  foreseeing 
his  supremacy  in  the  state,  had  laid  before  him  this  great  manual 
for  his  guidajice.  Caesar  evinced  the  deepest  respect  for  Yarro, 
and  must  have  carefully  studied  his  views.  At  least  it  can  be  no 
mere  coincidence  that  Augustus,  in  carrying  out  his  predecessor's 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  public  worship,  should  have  followed 
so  closely  on  the  lines  which  we  see  from  Augustine  Yarro  struck 
out.  To  consider  Yarrows  labours  as  undirected  to  any  practical 
object  would  be  to  misinterpret  them  altogether.  No  man  was 
less  of  the  mere  savant  or  the  mere  litth'ateur  than  he. 

Besides  this  larger  work  Yarro  seems  to  have  written  smaller 
ones,  as  introductions  or  pendants  to  it.  Among  these  were  the 
Atrto,  or  ratityaale  of  Eoman  manners  and  customs,  and  a  work  de 
gente  popuU  Romania  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  which  was  its 
chronological  calculation,  which  fixed  the  building  of  Bome  to 
the  date  now  generally  received,  and  called  the  Yarronian  Era 
(753  B.C.).  It  contained  also  computations  and  theories  with 
regard  to  the  early  history  of  many  other  states  with  which  Home 
came  in  contact,  e,g,  Athens,  Aigos,  'etc.,  and  is  referred  to  more 
than  once  by  St  Augustine.^  The  names  of  many  other  treatises 
on  this  subject  are  preserved ;  and  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
learn  that  no  less  than  620  books  belonging  to  74  different  works 
can  be  traced  to  his  indefatigable  pen,  so  that,  as  an  ancient  critic 
says,  "  so  much  has  he  written  that  it  seems  impossible  he  could 
have  read  anything,  so  much  has  he  read  that  it  seems  incredible 
he  could  have  written  anything." 

In  the  domain  of  history  and  biography  he  was  somewhat  less 
active.  He  wrote,  however,  memoirs  of  his  campaigns,  and  a 
short  biography  of  Pompey.  A  work  of  his,  first  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  to  which  peculiar  interest  attaches,  is  the  Imagines  or 
Hebdomades,  called  by  Gcero  "  IIcirAxyypa^ia  Yarroms."*  It  was  a 
series  of  portraits — 700  in  all — of  Greek  and  Eoman  celebnties,^ 

*  Seneca.  •  Civ.  Dei  xviiL  9, 10,  17. 

'  Ad  Att.  xvL  11.  Tlie  Greek  term  simply  means  "  a  gallery  of  distin- 
guished  pMersons,"  analogonsly  named  after  the  n^irAoi  of  Athene,  on  which 
the  exploits  of  great  heroes  were  embroidered. 

*  That  on  Demetrius  PoUoroetes  is  preserved :  "  Hie  Demetrius  aenefs  M 
Aptnst  Qnot  laces  habet  annus  exsolutus  "  (aeiMif= bronze  statoes). 
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with  a  short  biography  attached  to  each,  and  a  metrical  epigram 
as  welL  This  was  intended  to  be,  and  soon  became,  a  popular 
work.  An  abridged  edition  was  issued  shortly  after  the  first,  39 
B.a  no  doubt  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  This  work  is  men> 
tioned  by  Pliny  ajB  embodying  a  new  and  most  acceptable  process,^ 
whereby  the  impressions  of  the  portraits  were  multiplied,  and  the 
reading  public  could  acquaint  .themselves  with  the  physiognomy 
and  features  of  great  men.^  What  this  process  was  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  doubt.  Some  think  it  was  merely  an  improved 
method  of  miniature  drawing,  others,  dwelling  on  the  general 
acceptableness  of  the  invention,  strongly  contend  that  it  was  some 
method  of  multiplying  the  portraits  like  that  of  copper  or  wood 
engraving,  and  this  seems  by  far  the  most  probable  view ;  but  what 
the  method  was  the  notices  are  much  too  vague  for  us  to  determine. 
The  next  works  to  be  noticed  are  those  on  practical  science. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  he  seems  to  have  imitated  Cato  in  bringing 
out  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia,  adapted  for  general  readers.  Augus- 
tine speaks  of  lum  as  having  exhaustively  treated  the  whole 
circle  of  the  liberal,  or  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  the  secular  arte.' 
Those  to  which  most  weight  were  attached  would  seem  to  have 
lieen  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  medicine,  and  geometry. 
From  one  or  two  passages  that  are  preserved,  we  ^ould  be 
inclined  to  fancy  that  Yarro  attached  a  superstitious  (almost  a 
Pythagorean)  importance  to  numbers.*  He  himself  was  not  an 
adherent  of  any  system,  but  as  Mommsen  quaintly  expresses  it, 
he  led  a  blind  dance  between  them  all,  veering  now  to  one  now 
to  another,  as  he  wished  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  conclusion  or 
to  catch  at  some  attractive  idea,  Not  strictly  connected  with  the 
Encyclopaedia,  but  going  to  some  extent  over  the  same  ground 
though  in  a  far  more  thorough  and  systematic  way,  was  the 
great  treatise  De  Lingua  Latt'na,  in  twenty-five  books,  of  which  the 
first  four  were  dedicated  to  Septimius,  the  last  twenty-one  (to  the 
orator's  infinite  delight)  to  Cicero.  Few  things  gave  Cicero 
greater  pleasure  than  this  testimony  of  Varro's  regard.  With  his 
insatiable  appetite  for  praise,  he  could  not  but  observe  with 
regret  that  Yarro,  trusted  by  Pompey,  courted  by  Caesar,  and 
reverenced  by  all  alike,  had  never  niade  any  confidential  advances 
to  him.  Probably  the  deeply-read  student  and  simple-natured 
man  failed  to  appreciate  the  more  brilliant,  if  less  profound, 
scholarship  of  the  orator,  and  the  vacillation  and  complexity  of 

^  Flin.  zxzY.  2  ;  benigniMixnuin  inventam. 

*  See  Bekker's  GalluB,  p.  SO,  where  the  whole  subject  is  discnssetL 
»  Cir.  Dei,  Ti.  2. 

*  AuL  GelL  iiL  10,  quotes  also  from  the  Hebdomades  in  support  of  this. 
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his  character.  While  Cicero  loaded  him  with  praises  and  pro- 
testations of  friendship,  Yarro  appears  to  have  maintained  a  some- 
what cool  or  distant  attitude.  At  last,  however,  this  reserve  was 
broken  through.  In  47  B.  a  he  seems  to  have  promised  Cicero  to 
dedicate  a  work  to  him,  which  by  its  magnitude  and  interest 
required  careful  labour.  In  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  posterior 
AeademicOf  45  B.a,  Cicero  evinces  much  impatience  at  having 
been  kept  two  years  waiting  for  his  promised  boon,  and  inscribes 
his  own  treatise  with  Yarro's  name  as  a  polite  reminder  which 
he  hopes  his  friend  will  not  think  immodest.  In  the  opening 
chapters  Cicero  extols  Yarrows  learning  with  that  warmth  of  heart 
and  total  absence  of  jealousy  which  form  so  pleasing  a  trait  in 
his  character.  Their  diffuseness  amusingly  contrasts  with  Yarro's 
brevity  in  his  dedication.  When  it  appeared,  there  occurred  not 
a  word  of  compliment,  nothing  beyond  the  bare  announcement  Li 
his  ad  te  scriham,^  Truly  Yarro  was  no  "  mutual  admirationist." 
C.  0.  Miiller,  who  has  edited  this  treatise  with  great  care,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  never  completely  finished.  He  argues  partly 
from  the  words  politiiis  a  me  HmarUur,  put  into  Yarro's  mouth  by 
Cicero,  partly  from  the  civil  troubles  and  the  perils  into  which 
Yarro's  life  was  placed,  partly  from  the  loose  unpolished  character 
of  the  work,  that  it  represents  a  first  draught  intended,  but  not 
ready  for,  publication.  For  example,  the  same  thing  is  treated 
more  than  once ;  Jubar  is  twice  illustrated  by  the  same  quota- 
tion,* Cants  is  twice  derived  from  canere  ;  *  vierces  is  dififerently 
explained  in  two  places ;  *  Lympha  is  derived  both  from  lapsus 
aquae,  and  from  Nympha  ;  ^  vatidnari  from  vesanus  and  verdhus 
viendis.^  Again  maiginal  additions  or  corrections,  which  have 
been  the  means  of  destroying  the  syntactical  connection,  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  text  by  the  author.^  Other  insertions 
of  a  more  important  character  though  they  illustrate  the  point, 
yet  break  the  thread  of  thought ;  and  in  one  book,  the  seventh, 
the  want  of  order  is  so  apparent  that  its  finished  character  could 
hardly  be  maintained.  These  facts  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the 
book  was  published  without  his  knowledge,  and  perhaps  against  his 

^  Miiller  notices  with  justice  the  mistake  of  Cicero  in  nntting  down  Yarro 
as  a  disciple  of  Antiochus,  whereas  the  freqnent  phuosophical  remarks 
scattered  throughout  the  De  Lingua  Latina  point  to  the  condusion  that  at 
this  time,  Yarro  had  become  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  stoicism.  It  Is 
evident  that  there  was  no  real  intimacy  between  him  and  Cicero.  See  ad 
Att.  xiii.  12,  19 ;  Fam.  ix.  8. 

«  vi.  6,  vii.  76.        »  v.  92,  viL  32.        *  r.  44,  178.       »  v.  71,  viL  87. 

«  vi.  62,  vii.  36. 

'  vii.  60 ;  where,  after  a  quotation  from  Plautus,  we  hava— *'  hoc  itidem  in 
CoroUaria  Naevius ;  idem  m  CurcuHone  ait," — where  the  words  from  hoc 
to  ^aevius  are  an  after  addition.     Cf.  vii  54. 
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will,  by  Uioee  who  pillaged  his  library.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a 
theory  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  It  is  an  ingeni- 
ous excuse  for  Yarro's  negligence  in  not  putting  his  excellent  mate- 
rials together  with  more  care.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows : — 
Book  L — On  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language. 
Books  II.-VIL  First  Part — On  the  imposition  of  names. 
Thus  subdivided — 

a  iL'iy.    On  etymology.      ii  What  can  be  said  against  it. 

iii  What  can  be  said  for  it. 
iv.  About  its  form  and  character. 
6  Y.-viL     Origin  of  words,  y.  Names  of  places  and  all  that  is  in 

them. 
YL  Names  of  time,  things  that  happen 

in  time,  &c 
viL  Poetical  words. 
Books  VIIL-XUL     Second  Part — On  declension  and  inflec- 
tion.    Again  subdivided — 
a  viiL-z.     The  general  method  (disciplina)  of  declension. 

viiL  Against  a  universal  analogy   ob- 
taining, 
ix.  In  favour  of  it. 
X.  On  the  theory  of  declension. 
b  xi.-xiii.     On  the  special  declensionjEv. 

Books  XrV.-XXV.  Third  Part. — On  syntax  {Quemadmodum 
verba  inter  se  coniungcmtur). 

Of  this  elaborate  treatise  only  books  Y.-X.  remain,  and  those 
in  a  mutilated  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  value  of  the  whole.  Moreover,  much 
of  what  we  have  is  rendered  useless,  except  for  antiquarian  pur- 
poses, by  the  extremely  crude  notions  of  etymology  displayed. 
Caelum  is  from  cavua^  or  from  chaos;  terra  from  teri,  quia  teritur; 
Sot  from  8olu8;  lepus  from  levipes,  &c.  The  seventh  book  must 
always  be  a  repertory  of  interesting  quotations,  many  of  which  are 
not  found  elsewhere;  and  the  essay  on  Analogia  in  books  IX.  and 
X.  is  weU  worthy  of  study,  as  showing  on  what  sort  of  premises 
the  ancients  formed  their  grammatical  reasonings.  The  work  on 
grammar  was  followed  or  preceded  by  another  on  philosophy  on 
a  precisely  similar  plan.  This  was  studied,  Uke  so  many  of  his 
other  works,  by  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  Its  store  of 
facts  was  no  doubt  remarkable,  but  as  a  popular  exposition  of 
philosophical  ideas,  it  must  have  been  very  inferior  to  the 
treatises  of  Cicera 

The  last  or  nearly  the  last  book  he  wrote  was  the  treatise  on 
agricoltore^  De  Be  Biutica^  which  has  fortunately  come  down  to  us 
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entire ;  and  with  the  kindred  works  of  Cato  and  Columella,  forms 
one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  products  of  the  Eoman  mind. 
It  is  in  three  books :  the  first  dedicated  to  his  wife  Fundania,  the 
second  to  Turanius  Niger,  the  third  to  Pinnius.  Yarro  was  in  his 
Slst  year  when  he  drew  upon  his  memory  and  experience  for  this 
congenial  work,  36  b. a  The  destruction  of  his  library  had  thrown 
him  on  his  own  resources  to  a  great  extent;  nevertheless,  the 
amount  of  book-lore  which  he  displays  in  this  dialogue  is  enor- 
mous. The  design  is  mapped  out,  as  in  his  other  treatises,  with 
stately  precision.  He  meets  some  friends  at  the  temple  of  TcUus 
by  appointment  with  the  sacristan,  "ab  a,editimo,tit  dicere  dididmus 
a  pairihus  nostris  ;  ut  corrigimur  ah  receniibus  urbanisy  ab  aedituo. 
These  friends'  names,  Fundanius,  Agrius,  and  Agrasius,  suggest  the 
nature  of  the  conversation,  which  turns  mainly  on  the  purchase 
and  cultivation  of  land  and  stock.  They  are  soon  joined  by 
Licinius  Stolo  and  Tremellius  Scrofa,  the  last-mentioned  being  the 
highest  living  authority  on  agricultural  matters.  The  conversation 
is  carried  on  with  zest,  and  somewhat  more  naturally  than  in 
Cicero's  dialogues.  A  warm  eulogy  is  passed  on  the  soil,  climate, 
and  cultivation  of  Italy,  the  whole  party  agreeing  that  it  exceeds 
in  natural  blessings  all  other  lands.  The  first  book  contains 
directions  for  raising  crops  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  vegetables  and 
flowers,  and  is  brought  to  ^  abrupt  termination  by  the  arrival  of 
the  priest's  f  reedman  who  narrates  the  murder  of  his  master.  The 
party  promise  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  with  the  sarcastic  reflection 
de  msu  humario  magia  querentea  quam  admirantea  id  Bomae/achtmy 
the  book  ends.  The  next  treats  of  stock  {de  re  pecuarm)^  and  one 
or  two  new  personages  are  introduced,  as  Mennas,  Murius,  and 
Yaccius  (the  last,  of  course,  taking  on  himself  to  speak  of  kine), 
and  ends  with  an  account  of  the  dairy  and  sheep-shearing.  The  thii^ 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  preserves  (Se  villieis  pcutiombus) 
which  includes  aviaries,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  fish-tanks, 
deer-forests,  rabbit-warrens,  and  all  such  luxuries  of  a  country 
house  as  are  independent  of  tillage  or  pasturage — and  a  most 
brilliant  catalogue  it  is.  As  Yarro  and  his  friends,  most  of  whom 
are  called  by  the  names  of  birds  (Merula,  Pavo,  Pica,  and  Pafiser), 
discourse  to  one  another  of  their  various  country  seats,  and  as  they 
mention  those  of  other  senators,  more  or  less  splendid  than  their 
own,  we  recognise  the  pride  and  grandeur  of  those  few  Boman 
families  who  at  this  time  parcelled  out  between  them  the  riches  of 
the  world.  Yarro,  whose  Uf e  had  been  peaceful  and  unambitioiui, 
had  realized  enough  to  possess  three  princely  villas,  in  one  of  which 
there  was  a  marble  aviary,  with  a  duck-pond,  bosquet,  roeary,  and 
two  spacious  colonnades  attached,  in  which  were  kept^  aoldj  fot 
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the  master's  pleasure,  3000  of  the  choicest  songsters  of  the  wood. 
That  grosser  taste  which  fattened  these  beautiful  beings  for  the 
table  or  the  market  was  foreign  to  biwi ;  as  also  was  the  affectation 
which  had  made  Hortensius  sacrifice  his  career  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  pets.  There  is  something  almost  terrible  in  the  thought 
that  the  costly  luxuries  of  which  these  haughty  nobles  talk  with 
so  much  urbanity,  were  wrung  from  the  wretched  provincials  by 
•7ery  kind  of  extortion  and  excess ;  that  bribes  of  untold  value 
passed  from  the  hands  of  cringing  monarchs  into  those  of  violent 
proconsuls,  to  minister  to  the  lust  and  greed,  or  at  best  to  the 
wanton  luxury,  of  a  small  governing  class.  In  Yarro's  pleasant 
dialogue  we  see  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ;  in  the  speeches  of 
Cicero  the  dark  side.  Doubtless  there  is  a  charm  about  the  lofty 
pride  that  brooks  no  superior  on  earth,  and  almost  without  know- 
ing it^  treats  other  nations  as  mere  ministers  to  its  comfort :  but 
the  nemesis  was  close  at  hand ;  those  who  could  not  stoop  to  assist 
as  seconds  in  the  work  of  government  must  lie  as  victims  beneath 
the  assassin's  knife  or  the  heel  of  the  upstart  freedman. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  much  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
Latin  Langwjge,  It  is  brisk  and  pointed,  and  shows  none  of  the 
signs  of  old  age.  It  abounds  with  proverbs,^  patriotic  reflections, 
and  ancient  lore,^  but  is  nevertheless  disfigured  with  occasional 
faults,  especially  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  marvels,  such  as  the 
impregnation  of  mares  by  the  wind^  ("  an  incredible  thing  but  never- 
thelesM  true'') ;  the  production  of  bees  from  dead  meat  (both  of  which 
puerilities  are  repeated  unquestioningly  by  Virgil),  the  custom  of 
wolves  plunging  swine  into  cold  water  to  cool  their  flesh  which  is  so 
hot  as  to  be  otherwise  quite  uneatable,  and  of  shrew  mice  occasionally 
gnawing  a  nest  for  themselves  and  rearing  their  young  in  the  hide 
of  a  fat  sow,  &c*  He  also  attempts  one  or  two  etymologies ;  the 
best  is  via  which  he  tells  us  is  for  vefuif  and  vUla  for  vehula  ; 
capra  from  eapere  is  less  plausible.  Altogether  this  must  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Eoman  treatises  on  husbandry  as  being 
at  once  the  work  of  a  man  of  practical  experience,  which  Cato  was, 
and  Columella  was  not„  and  of  elegant  and  varied  learning,  to 
which  Columella  mighty  but  Cato  could  not,  pretend.  There  is, 
indeed,  rather  too  great  a  parade  of  erudition,  so  much  so  as 
occasionally  to  encumber  the  work ;  but  the  general  effect  is  very 


^  E.g,  homo  bulla-  -Di  facientes  adiuvant — Romani  sedentes  vincnnt 
'  Varro  refoses  to  invoke  the  Greek  gods,  but  turns  to  the  old  rustic  di 
Contentei,  Jnpiter»  Tellus ;  Sol,  Luna ;  Robigus,  Flora ;  Minerva,  Venus 
liber,  Cera ;  I^ympha  and  Bonus  Eventus.    A  motley  catalogue  I 
» ii  i.  *  ii  4. 
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pleasing,  and  more  particularly  the  third  book,  which  shows  va  the 
calm  and  innocent  life  of  one,  who,  during  the  turbulent  and 
bloody  climax  of  political  strife,  sought  in  tJbe  great  recollections 
of  the  past  a  solace  for  evils  which  he  was  powerless  to  cure,  and 
whose  end  he  could  not  foresee. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  I. — Tfie  Menippean  Satires  of  Varro, 


The  reader  will  find  all  the  informa- 
tion on  tills  subject  in  Kiese's  edition 
of  the  Menippean  Satires^  Leipsic, 
1865.  We  append  a  few  fragments 
showing  their  style,  language,  and 
metrical  treatment 

(1)  From  the  Jt/i/ioi^  fivrp€is» 

**Qa^in  secUntor  clim  rntiindU  T^ltii  levdi 
pltrmlt 
Ante  sfgnanf  qoAdrtUlBiniiltiiCBrnlbiiit^ti.** 

We  observe  here  the  rare  rhythm, 
analogous  to  the  iambic  scazon,  of  a 
trochaic  tetrameter  with  a  long  pen- 
ultimate syllable. 

(2)  From  the  *Av$ptnr^o\is. 

**  Non  At  ttaciaiiriB  non  nuro  pectu*  solatam; 
N(in  demunt  antmU  curas  et  reliffionet 
PersAram  montea,  nun  atrU  dirltl*  CrauL** 

The  style  here  reminds  us  strongly  of 
Horace. 

(8)  From  the  Bimarcus, 

**Tdnc  reptfnte  caAltum  £tnm  t6nitribiia 
tenipltfm  ton^arat, 
ix  pat^  dirtfm  tnsiilcum  fdlmen  ij^ni  ftfr> 

Tldo  icturo 
Iffttat  fn  tholiim  macelll.** 

(4)  From  the  Dolium  aut  Seria,  in 
anai>acstics. 

**  Mnndni  domot  eat  maxima  boronlll 
Qoam  quliiqne  altttoiiae  flammigeraa 
Zonae  dngunt  per  qnam  Umboa 


Blx  lez  aignii  atelinmicantfbna 
Aptna  In  obliqan  aetbere  Lauae 
Bliraa  acceptat.'* 

The  sentiment  reminds  as  of  Plato. 

(5)  From  the  Est  modus  matulae,  on 

wine. 

**  Vino  nihn  ioeimdlna  qnlaqnam  blblt 
Hoc  aegritndlnem  ad  medendam  Invena- 

mnt. 
Hoe  hilarltatia  dnlce  aemlnarinm. 
Hoc  contlnet  coagulnm  conrlTla.** 

(6)  From  the  Eumenides,  in  galli- 
ambica,  from  which  those  of  Catul- 
lus may  be  a  study. 

"Tlbl  t^na  non   in<naa  aonitda   Matii* 

ntfiim 
Tonimif ,  caaimn*  tibf  noa  tibl  ndnc  aeml- 

Tlrf; 
Tta«t^   comam  ToUatem    lactint  tfbt 

Galir** 

(7)  From   the  Mareipor,  a  fine 
description. 

**  Repente  noctia  drdter  merldie 
Cnm  pictna  aer  fonridla  lato  ignibns 
Caell  dKMvan  aatrteen  oatendcreC 
Nnbea  aqoall  frlfcldo  Tdo  lerea 
Caeil  earernaa  anreaa  aobdnxerant 
Aqnam  voroentea  Inferam  mortallboa 
Voiitlqoe  f  riirido  ae  ab  axe  eroperant, 
Phreaeticl  aepleatrionnin  lllli 
Seonn  ferentea  teicnlaa  ramoa  ajrma. 
At  aoa  oidQci  nanf  ragl  vt  ctoonlae, 
Qnaram  btolnnla  f  olmlnia  phuaaa  Taper 
rercna^  aita  maeatl  in  terramoaddinuu.** 


Note  II.— 7%c  LogitlorieL 

The  Logistorici,  which,  as  we  have  ^  iMPtSiBrundisiumsalvifadoriemur. 
said,  were  imitated  from  Heraclides  I  In  xvi.  8, 1,  he  alludes  to  the  work  as 


Ponticus,  are  alluded  to  under  the 
name  *HpuicKtii*to¥  by  Cicero.  He 
says  (Att  xt.  27,  2),  Ejreudam  eUi- 
quid  *HpaitK9ii^iop,  quod  lateat  tm 
thMsaurls  tuir ;  (xvL  2,  5)  'HpoicAai-    it  (x?L  12). 


his  Cfato  Major  de  Senedute.  Varro 
had  promised  him  a  *H^a«Aci3ciar. 
Varro  ...  a  ^uo  adkuc  *Hpw  ^lud 
non  absMi  (xtl  11,  8),  he  reoeiTed 


KOTES. 
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KoTB  III. — Some  Fragments  of  Varro  Atacinus. 


This  poet,  who  is  hr  later  writers 
often  COD  founded  withv  arro  Reatinns, 
was  much  more  finished  in  his  style, 
SDd  therefore  more  read  by  the  Au- 
gustan writers  Frequently  when 
they  speak  of  Varro  it  is  to  him  that 
they  refer.  We  append  some  passages 
from  hia  Chorographia, 

I. 

"  Vldit  et  Mtherlo  mnndnni  torqaerler  axe 
It  ■eptem  «etemU  aonitum  dan  TOdbm 

orbes, 
mtentes  aliis  alios  quae  maxima  dlvii 
Laetltia  eit.     At  tunc  longe  gratlaslma 

PhoeM 
Dextera    conalmfles    meditator    redderc 


Toeea. 


n. 


"  En^)  inter  M>ll8  atationAm  ad  ddera  aqitem 
Expomecta  iacet  t<rlln0 :  hnic  extima  fluctii 
Ooeaol,  interior  Neptnno  dngttnr  ora." 


m. 


Scd  terraa  extremaa  inter  medlamqne  col- 

nntnr 
Qnaa  8oli»  ralido  numquam  ria   atterat 


From  the  Ephemeris,  two  passages 
which  Virgil  has  copied. 

I. 

**  Tom  liceat  pelagl  Tolacres  tardaeqne  paln- 
dla 
Cemere  tnexpleto  atndio  gettlre  larandi 
£t  velnt  InMUmm  pennia  Infondere  rorem. 
Ant  arffota  lacna  circamToUtarit  hlrondo.*' 

n. 

**  Et  voe  maplciena  eaelnm  (mirabile  Tttn) 
Naribus  aerlmn  patnlU  dcccrpsit  odorem. 
Nee  tennis  formica  cavis  non  erehit  ova.** 

An  epigram  attributed  to  him,  but 
probably  of  somewhat  later  date,  is 
as  follows : 

"  Ifarmoreo  Llcinnt  tnmnlo  iacet,  at  Cato 
parvo; 


**  At  qainqn<>  aetberlis  zonis  acclnfltnr  orbis  |  ymv^u  -. 

Ac  raatanttmaahiemea  medlamqne  calores:  >     Pompeiua  nnllo.    Cicdimuaesse  deosl*** 


NoTB  IV. — On  the  Juritts,  CrUica,  and  Orammarians  of  less  note. 


The  study  of  law  had  received  a 
forest  impulse  from  the  labours  of 
ScaeTola.  But  amons  his  successors 
none  can  be  named  beside  him, 
though  many  attained  to  a  respectable 
eminence.  The  business  of  public 
life  had  now  become  so  engrossing 
that  statesmen  had  no  leisure  to 
study  law  deeply,  nor  jurists  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  politics.  Hence 
there  was  a  gradual  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  careers,  and  universal 
principles  began  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  jurisprudence.  The  chief  name 
of  this  period  is  Sulpicius  Ri^us  (bom 
105  B.C.),  who  is  mentioned  with 
great  respect  in  Cicero's  Bruiua  as  a 
nigh-minded  man  and  a  cultivated 
student.  His  contribution  lav  rather 
in  methodical  treatment  than  in 
amassing  new  materiaL  Speeches 
are  also  attributed  to  him  (Quint  iv. 
2,  106),  though  sometimes  there  is 
an  uncertain^  whether  the  older 
oimtor  is  not  meant.  Letters  of  his 
are  preserved  among  those  of  Cicero, 
And  Aom  the  extreme  purity  of  lan- 


guage attained  by  the  highly  edu- 
cate (Ad  Fam.  iv.  6).  Other  jurists 
are  P.  Orbius,  a  pupil  of  Juveiitiua, 
of  whom  Cicero  tnought  highly ; 
Ateius,  probably  the  father  of  that 
Ateius  Capito  who  obtained  great 
celebrity  in  the  next  period,  and 
Pacuviiu  Labeo,  whose  fame  was  also 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son.  Some- 
what later  we  find  C.  Trebaiius,  the 
friend  of  Cicero  and  recipient  of 
some  of  his  most  interesting  letters. 
He  was  a  brilliant  but  not  profound 
lawyer,  and  devoted  himself  more 
particularly  to  the  pontifical  law. 
His  dexterous  conduct  through  the 
civi]  wars  enabled  him  to  preserve 
his  influence  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. Horace  professes  to  ask  his 
advice  (Sat.  ii.  1,  4)  : 

"DocteTrebatl 
Qaid  faciam,  praescribc.** 

Trebatius  replies:  "Cease  to  write, 
or  if  you  cannot  do  that,  celebrate 
the  exploits  of  Caesar.*'  This  cour- 
tier-like counsel  is  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  helps  to  explain  the 
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high  position  he  was  enabled  to  take  I 
under  the  empire.  Two  other  jurists 
are  worthy  of  mention,  A.  CdaceUius^ 
a  contemporary  of  Trebatius,  and 
noted  for  his  sarcastic  wit ;  and  Q, 
Aeliua  Tubero,  who  wrote  also  on 
history  and  rhetoric,  but  finally  gave 
himself  exclusively  to  legal  studies. 

Among  grammatical  critics,  the 
most  important  is  P.  Nigidius  Fiyulua 
(98-46  B.C.).  He  was,  like  Varro, 
conservative  in  his  views,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Grellius  to  come  next  to 
him  in  erudition.  They  appear  to 
have  been  generally  coupled  together 
by  later  writers,  but  probably  from 
the  similarity  of  their  studies  rather 
than  from  any  equality  of  talent 
Nigidius  was  a  mystic,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  Pytha^rean 
8[>eculations,  and  the  celebration  of 
various  religious  mysteries.  His 
Commentarii  treated  of  grammar, 
orthography,  etymology,  &c.  In  the 
latter  he  appears  to  have  copied  Varro 
in  deriving  all  Latin  words  from  native 
roots.  Besides  grammar,  he  wrote 
on  sacrificial  rites,  coi  theology  {de 
dis),  and  natural  science.  One  or 
two  references  are  made  to  him  in 
the  curious  Apology  of  Apuleius.  In 
the  investigation  of  the  supernatural 
he  was  followed  by  Ctudna,  who 
wrote  on  the  Etruscan  ceremonial, 
and  drew  up, a  theory  of  portents  and 
prodigies. 

The  younger  generation  ^oduced 
few  grammarians  of  merit.  We  hear 
of    Ateius   PraetextcUua,    who   was , 


eamdly  well  known  as  a  rhetorican. 
He  was  bom  at  Athens,  set  free  for 
his  attainments,  and  called  himself 
PhUologua  (Suet.  De  Gram.  10).  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  influence 
with  the  young  nobles,  wi^  whom 
a  teacher  of  grammar,  who  was  also 
a  fluent  and  persuasive  speaker,  was 
always  welcome.  Another  instance 
is  found  in  Valerius  Oalo,  who  lost 
his  patrimony  when  quite  a  youth 
by  tne  rapacity  of  Siula,  and  was 
compiled  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain 
a  livmff.  He  speedily  became  popu- 
lar, and  was  considered  an  excellent 
trainer  of  poets.     He  is  called — 

**  Cato  Grmmmaticiu,  Latina  Siren, 
Qui  aolua  legit  et  f adt  poetaa.** 

Having  acquired  a  moderate  fortune 
and  bought  a  villa  at  Tusculum^  he 
sank  through  mismanagement  again 
into  poverty,  from  which  he  never 
emerged,  but  died  in  agarret,  destitute 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  His  fata 
was  the  subject  of  several  epigrams, 
of  which  one  by  Bibaculus  is  pre- 
served in  Suetonius  (De  6r.  ii). 

The  only  other  name  worth  notice 
is  that  of  SatUra^  who  is  called  by 
Martial  SaUbrosus,  He  seems  to 
have  written  chiefly  on  the  history 
of  Roman  literature,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  have  commented  on  the 
poems  of  Naevius.  Many  obscurer 
writers  are  mentioned  in  Suetonius's 
treatise,  to  whieh,  with  that  on 
rhetoric  by  the  same  author,  the 
reader  is  here  referred. 


Oratobi  and  FBiLoaoPHT — Cicero  (106-43  b.o.). 

^[arcus  ToLLina  Cicebo,*  the  greatest  name  in  Roman  Uteiature, 
was  bom  on  his  father's  estate  near  Arpinum,  3d  Jan.  106  B.a 
Arpinnm  had  received  the  citizenship  some  time  before,  but  his 
family  though  old  and  of  equestrian  position  had  never  held  any 
office  in  Home.  Cicero  was  therefore  a  novua  homo,  a  parvenu, 
as  we  should  say,  and  this  made  the  struggle  for  honours  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  boUi  unusual  and  arduous. 
For  this  stnig^e,  in  which  his  extraordinary  talent  seemed  to 
predii't  success,  his  father  determined  to  prepare  the  boy  by  an 
education  under  his  own  eye  in  Some.  Marcus  Uved  there  for 
some  years  with  his  brother  Quintus,  studying  under  the  best 
masteis  (among  whom  was  the  poet  Archias),  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  granunar  and  rhetoric,  and  storuig  his  mind  with  the 
great  works  of  Greek  literature.  He  now  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  three  celebrated  men  to  whom  he  so  often  refera  in  his  writings, 
the  Aogoi  Mucins  Scaevola,  and  the  orators  Ciaseus  and  Antonius, 
with  whom  he  often  conversed,  and  asked  them  such  questions  as 
his  boyish  modesty  permitted.  At  this  time  too  he  made  his  first 
esaaya  in  verse,  the  poem  called  Ponlius  Glaitau,  and  perhaps  the 
Phamomena  and  Frognoetic^  of  Aistus.  On  assuming  tlie  manly 
gown  he  at  once  attached  himself  to  Scaevola  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  law,  attending  him  not  only  in  his  privat«  consultations, 
but  also  to  the  courts  when  be  pleaded,  and  to  the  assembly  when 
he  harangued  the  people.  His  industry  was  untiring.  As  he 
tells  us  himself,  he  renounced  dissipation,  pleasure,  exercise,  even 
society  j  his  whole  spare  time  was  spent  in  reading,  writing,  and 
declaiming,  besides  daily  attendance  at  the  forum,  where  he 
drank  in  with  eager  zeal  tbe  fervid  eloquence  of  the  great  speakers. 
N'aturally  keen  to  observe,  he  quickened  hia  faculties  by  assiduous 
ittention ;  not  a  tone,  not  a  geatuie,  not  a  turn  of  speech  ever 


a  gnst  extent  drawn  from  Fonytli'a  Li,d  M 
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escaped  him ;  all  were  noted  down  in  Ms  ready  memory  to  be 
turned  to  good  account  when  his  own  day  should  come.  Mean- 
while he  prepared  himself  by  deeper  studies  for  rising  to  oratorical 
eminence.  He  attended  the  subtle  lectures  of  Philo  the  Academic, 
and  practised  the  minute  dialectic  of  the  Stoics  under  Diodotufl, 
and  tested  his  command  over  both  philosophy  and  disputation  by 
declaiming  in  Greek  before  the  rhetorician  Molo. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  appear 
before  the  worid.  The  speech  for  Quintius,^  delivered  81  ro.  is 
not  his  first,  but  it  is  one  of  his  earliest  In  it  he  appears  as  the 
oi)ponent  of  Hortensius.  At  this  time  Sulla  waa  aU-powerful  at 
Kome.  He  had  crushed  with  pitiless  ferocity  the  remnants  of  the 
Marian  party;  he  had  reinstated  the  senate  in  its  privileges, 
abased  the  tribunate,  checked  the  power  of  the  knights,  and  still 
swayed  public  opinion  by  a  rule  of  terror.  In  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  Cicero,  by  defending  S.  Roscius  Amerinus,*  expof»ed  himself 
to  the  dictator's  wrath.  Roscius,  whose  accuser  waa  Sulla's 
powerful  freedman  Chrysogonus,  was,  though  innocent,  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  conviction,  but  Cicero's  staimch  courage  and 
irrisistible  eloquence  procured  his  acquittal  The  efiect  of  this 
speech  waa  instantaneous ;  the  young  aspirant  was  at  once  ranked 
among  the  great  orators  of  the  day. 

In  this  speech  we  see  Cicero  eapousing  the  popular  side.  The 
change  which  afterwards  took  place  in  his  political  conduct  may 
j)erhaps  be  explained  by  his  strong  hatred  on  the  one  hand  for 
X)ersonal  domination,  and  by  his  enthusiasm  on  the  other  for  the 
great  traditions  of  the  past.  Averse  by  nature  to  all  extremes, 
and  ever  disposed  towards  the  weaker  cause,  he  became  a  vacillat- 
ing statesman,  because  his  genius  was  literary  not  political,  and 
because  (being  a  scrupulously  conscientious  man,  and  without 
the  inheritance  of  a  family  political  creed  to  guide  him)  he  found 
it  hard  to  judge  on  which  side  right  lay.  The  three  crises  of  his 
life,  his  defence  of  Eoscius,  his  contest  with  Catiline,  and  his 
resistance  to  Antony,  were  precisely  the  three  occasions  when  no 
such  doubts  were  possible,  and  on  adl  these  the  conduct  of  Cicero, 
as  well  as  his  genius,  shines  with  its  brightest  lustre.  To  the 
speech  for  Roscius,  his  first  and  therefore  his  boldest  effort^  he 
always  looked  back  with  justifiable  pride,  and  drew  from  it 
perhaps  in  after  life  a  spur  to  meet  greater  dangers,  greater  because 
experience  enabled  him  to  foresee  them.* 

About  this  time  Cicero's  health  began  to  fail  from  too  constant 
study  and  over  severe  exertions  in  pleading.     The  tremendous 

»  Pro  Quintio.  *  Pro  S,  Moacio  Amerino,  •  See  Dc  0^.  ii  14. 
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calla  on  a  Roman  oratoi'e  physique  must  have  prevented  an;  but 
robust  men  from  attaining  eminence.  The  place  where  he  spoke, 
girt  as  it  was  with  the  proudest  monuments  of  imperial  dominion, 
the  assembled  multitudes,  the  magnitude  of  the  political  issues  on  - 
which  in  reality  nearly  every  criminal  trial  turned,  all  these  roused 
the  spirit  of  th^  speaker  to  its  utmost  tension,  and  awoke  a  coirea- 
ponding  vehemence  of  action  and  voice. 

Cicero  therefore  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  six  months 
studying  philosophy  with  Antiochus  the  Academic,  and  with  Zeno 
and  Pbaedrua  who  were  both  Epicureans.  His  brother  Quintus 
and  his  friend  Atticus  were  fellow-students  with  him.  He  next 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  seeking  the  help  and  advice  of  all  the 
celebrated  rhetoricians  he  met,  as  Menippus  of  Stratonice,  Dtony- 
aiua  of  Magnesia,  Aeschylus  of  Cnidoa,  Xenoclea  of  Adromyttium. 
At  Rhodes  he  apfdu  placed  himself  under  Molo,  whose  wise 
counsel  checked  the  Asiatic  exuberance  which  to  hie  latest  years 
Cicero  could  never  quite  discard ;  and  after  an  absence  of  over 
two  years  he  returned  home  thoroughly  restored  in  health,  and 
steadily  determined  to  win  his  place  as  the  greatest  orater  of  Rome 
f76  ac).  Meanwhile  Sulla  had  died,  and  Cicero  no  longer 
iacuncd  danger  by  expressing  bis  views.  He  soon  after  defended 
the  great  comedian  Kosciua*  on  a  charge  of  fraud  in  a  civil  speech 
■till  extant,  and  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  was 
married  to  Terentia,  a  lady  of  high  birth,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years. 

In  75  B.C.  Cicero  was  elected  quaestor,  and  obtained  the  pro-, 
vince  of  Sicily  under  the  Pr»tor  Sextus  Pediicaeua  While  there 
he  conciliated  good  will  by  his  integrity  and  kindness,  and  on  his 
departure  was  loaded  with  honours  by  the  grateful  provincials. 
I'ut  he  saw  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  Rome  for  the  future,  if 
he  wished  to  become  known  ;  consequently  he  took  a  house  near 
the  forum,  and  applied  himself  unremittingly  to  the  calls  of  his 
profession.  He  was  now  placed  on  the  list  of  senators,  and  in  the 
year  70  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  aedileship.  The  only 
orationweknowof  during  the  inter\-ening  yeare  is  that  for  Tullius' 
(71  B.a);  but  many  cases  of  importance  must  have  been  pleaded 
by  him,  since  in  the  preliminary  speech  by  which  he  secured  the 
conduct  of  the  case  against  Verres,^  he  triumphantly  brings  himself 
forward  as  the  only  man  whose  tried  capacity  and  unfailing  success 
niakea  him  a  match  for  Hortensius,  who  is  retained  on  the  other 
nda.  This  year  is  memorable  for  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  the 
only  instance  almost  where  Cicero  acted  as  public  prosecutor,  his 

'  Pro  Rotdo  Ofmotdo.        *  Pro  if.  TuUio.        *  DiviTiatio  t'n  Caedliu)a. 
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kindly  natoie  being  apter  to  defend  than  to  accuse ;  but  on  this 
occasion  he  burned  with  righteous  indignation,  and  spared  no 
labour  or  expense  to  ransack  Sicily  for  evidence  of  the  infamous 
praetor's  guilt. 

Cicero  was  tied  to  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  called  his  clients,  by 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  he  now  stood  forth  to  avenge  them 
with  a  good  wilL     The  friends  of  Verres  tried  to  procure  a 
PraevariccUio,  or  sham  accusation,  conducted  by  a  friend  of  the 
defendant,  but  Cicero  stopped  this  by  his  brilliant  and  withering 
invective  on  Caecilius,  the  unlucky  candidate  for  this  dishonourable 
office.     The  judges,  who  were  all  senators,  could  not  but  award 
the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who,  determined  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
conducted  it  with  the  utmost  despatch.     Waiving  his  right  to 
speak,  and  bringing  on  the  witnesses  contrary  to  custom  at  the 
outset  of  the  trial,  he  produced  evidence  so  crushing  that  Ycrres 
absconded,  and  the  splendid  orations  which  remain^  had  no 
occasion  to  be,  and  never  were,  delivered.     It  was  Cicero's  justifi- 
able boast  that  he  obtained  all  the  offices  of  state  in  the  first  year 
in  which  he  could  by  law  hold  them.    In  69  rc.  he  was  elected  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  as  Curule  Aedile,  a  post  of  no  special  dignity, 
something  between  that  of  a  mayor  and  a  commissioner  of  works, 
but  admitting  a  liberal  expenditure  on  the  public  shows,  and  so 
useful  towards  acquiring  the  popularity  necessary  for  one  who 
aspired  to  the  consulship.     To  this  year  are  to  be  referred  the 
extant  speeches  for  Fonteius  ^  and  Caccina,^  and  perhaps  the  lost 
ones  for  Matridius  *  and  Oppius.*     Cicero  contrived  without  any 
great  expenditure  to  make  his  sedileship  a  success.     The  people 
were  well  disposed  to  him,  and  regarded  him  as  their  most  brilliant 
representative. 

The  next  year  (68  b.c.)  is  important  for  the  historian  as  that  in 
which  begins  Cicero's  Correspondence — a  mine  of  information 
more  trustworthy  than  anything  else  in  the  whole  range  of  an- 
tiquity,  and  of  exquisite  Latinity,  and  in  style  unsurpassed  and 
unsurpassable.  The  wealth  that  had  flowed  in  from  various 
sources,  such  as  bequests,  presents  from  foreign  potentates  or 
grateful  clients  at  home,  loans  probably  from  the  same  source,  to 
which  we  must  add  his  wife's  considerable  dowry,  he  proceeded  to 
expend  in  erecting  a  villa  at  Tusculum.  Such  villas  were  the  fairest 
ornaments  of  Italy,  "  ocelli  Itcdiae^**  as  Cicero  calls  them,  and  their 
splendour  may  be  inferred  from  the  descriptions  of  Yairo  and 
Pliny.     Cicero's,  however,  though  it  contained  choice  works  of 

1  In  Verrem.    The  titles  of  the  separate  speeches  are  De  Praetura  UrbanOf 
De  IiirisduUione  Sicilienn,  De  Frumento,  De  Signis,  De  Suppliciia, 
*ProFtmUio.  ^ProCaecina,    *  Pro  Matridio  {IobX).    ^  Pro  Oppio  (ioA). 
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art  and  manj  rare  books,  could  not  challenge  companson  with 
those  of  great  nobles  such  as  Catulus,  Lucullus,  or  Crassus,  but  it 
was  tastefully  laid  out  so  as  to  resemble  in  miniature  the  Academy 
of  Athens,  where  several  of  his  happiest  hours  had  been  spent, 
and  to  which  in  thought  he  often  returned.  Later  in  life  he 
purchased  other  country-seats  at  Antium,  Asturia,  Sinuessa, 
Arpinum,  Formiae,  Cumae,  Puteoli,  and  Pompeii;  but  the  Tus- 
cokn  was  always  his  favourite. 

In  the  year  67  Cicero  stood  for  the  praetorship,  the  election  to 
which  was  twice  put  off,  owing  to  the  disturbances  connected  with 
Gabinius*  motion  for  giving  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Pompey,  and  that  of  Otho  for  assigning  separate  seats  in  the 
theatre  to  the  knight&  But  the  third  election  ratified  the  results 
of  the  two  previous  ones,  and  brought  in  Cicero  with  a  large 
majority  as  Praetor  Urbanua  over  the  heads  of  seven,  some  of 
them  very  distinguished,  competitors.  He  entered  on  his  office 
66  &a  and  signalised  himself  by  his  high  conduct  as  a  judge; 
but  this  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  exercising  his  pro- 
fession as  an  advocate,  for  in  this  year  he  defended  Fundanius  ^ 
in  a  speech  now  lost,  and  Cluentius  ^  (who  was  accused  of  poison- 
ing) in  an  extremely  long  and  complicated  argument,  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  but  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  depraved  morals 
of  the  time  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  his  speeches. 
Another  oration  belonging  to  this  year,  and  the  first  political 
harangue  which  Cicero  delivered,  was  that  in  favour  of  the  Mani- 
lian  law,'  which  conferred  on  Pompey  the  conduct  of  the  war 
^^ainst  Mithridates.  The  bill  was  h^hly  popular ;  Caesar  openly 
favoured  it,  and  Cicero  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  entire 
assembly  with  him.  It  is  a  singularly  happy  effort  of  his  eloquence, 
and  contains  a  noble  panegyric  on  Pompey,  the  more  admirable 
because  there  was  no  personal  motive  behind  it  At  the  expiration 
of  his  praetorian  year  he  had  the  option  of  a  province,  which  was 
a  means  of  acquiring  wealth  eagerly  coveted  by  the  ambitious ;  but 
Cicero  felt  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  Eome  too  strongly  to  be 
tempted  by  such  a  bribe.  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  was  no- 
where so  true  as  at  Eome.  If  he  remamed  away  a  year,  who 
could  tell  whether  his  chance  for  the  Consulship  might  not  be 
irretrievably  compromised? 

In  the  following  year  (65  rc.)  he  announced  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  this,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  received  from 
his  brother  some  most  valuable  suggestions  in  the  essay  or  letter 
known  as  De  Petiiione  Ckmsulafua,     This  mamidl  (for  so  it  might 

1  Pro  Frnndaaio  (lost).  *  Pro  A.  ClnaUio  EMIs. 
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be  called)  of  electioneering  tactics^  gives  a  curious  insight  into  the 
customs  of  the  time,  and  in  union  with  many  shrewd  and  per- 
tinent remarks,  contains  independent  testimony  to  the  evil  char- 
acters of  Antony  and  Catiline.  But  Cicero  relied  more  on  liis 
eloquence  than  on  the  arts  of  canvassing.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  he  defended  the  ex-tribune  Cornelius,^  who  had  been  accused 
of  maiedas,  with  such  surpassing  skill  as  to  draw  forth  from  Quin- 
tilian  a  special  tribute  of  praise.  This  speech  is  unfortunately 
lost.  His  speech  in  the  white  gown^  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  preserved  by  Asconius,  was  delivered  the  following  year,  only 
a  few  days  before  the  election,  to  support  the  senatorial  measure 
for  checking  corrupt  canvassing.  When  the  comitia  were  held, 
Cicero  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  a  fact  which  reflects 
credit  upon  those  who  gave  it.  For  the  candidate  to  whom  they 
did  honour  had  no  claims  of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  military  glory  ; 
he  had  never  flattered  them,  never  bribed  them ;  his  sole  title  to 
their  favour  was  his  splendid  genius,  his  unsullied  character,  and 
his  defence  of  their  rights  whenever  right  was  on  their  side. 
The  only  trial  at  which  Cicero  pleaded  during  this  year  was  that 
of  Q.  Gellius,^  in  which  he  was  successfid. 

The  beginning  of  his  consulship  (63  B.C.)  was  signalised  by 
three  great  oratorical  displays,  viz.  the  ejjeoches  against  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Rullus*  and  the  extempore  speech  delivered  on  beludf 
of  Eoscius  Otho.  The  populace  on  seeing  Otho  enter  the  theatre, 
rose  in  a  body  and  greeted  him  with  hisses  :  a  tumult  ensued ; 
Cicero  was  sent  for ;  he  summoned  the  people  into  an  adjoining 
temple,  and  rebuked  them  with  such  sparkling  wit  as  to  restore 
completely  their  good  humour.  Jt  is  to  this  triumph  of  eloquence 
that  Virgil  is  thought  to  refer  in  the  magnificent  simile  {Aen,  L  148)^: 

*'  Ac  velnti  maji^no  iu  populo  cum  saepe  coorta  est 
Scditio,  saevitque  aDimis  ignobile  volgus  ; 
lamque  faces  et  saxa  volant,  furor  ai'ina  ministmt; 
Turn  pietate  gravetn  ac  meritis  si  forte  vinini  quein 
Aspoxere  silent  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 
Ille  regit  dictis  animos  et  pectoxa  mulcet." 

The  next  speech,  which  still  remains  to  us,  is  a  defence  of  the 
senator  Kabirius;*  that  on  behalf  of  Calpumius  Piso  is  lost.* 
But  the  efforts  which  make  this  year  forever  memorable  are  the 
four  orations  against  Catiline. '^  These  were  almost  extemporaneous, 
and  in  their  trenchant  vigour  and  terrible  mastery  of  invective  are 
unsurpassed  except  by  the  second  Philippic     In  the  very  heat  of 

1  Pro  C.  Comelio.  •  In  toga  Candida,      »  Pro,  Q.  Oellio  (lost). 

*  DeUge  Agraria.        ^  Pro  C,  Itabirio.      •  Pro  Calpumio  Pi$tme  (lost). 

'  In  L,  GaJtUinam. 
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the  crisiB,  howdver,  CScoro  found  time  to  defend  Ms  friend 
Murena'  in  a  brilliant  and  jocose  speech,  vhich  shows  tho  mar- 
TeUous  versatility  of  the  man.  That  wann  Italian  nature,  open 
to  eveiy  gtist  of  feeling,  over  which  impreesions  came  and  went 
like  summer  clouds,  could  turn  at  a  moment's  notice  from  the 
hand-to-hand  grapple  of  a  deadly  duel  to  the  lightest  and  meet 
delii'ate  rapier  practice  of  the  fencing  schooL 

As  soon  as  Cicero  retired  from  ofiSce  (62  b-c.)  he  found  enemies 
ready  to  accuse  him.  Motellua  the  Trihune  declared  that  he  had 
violated  the  Constitntion.  Cicero  replied  to  him  in  a  spirited 
spoMh,  which  he  alludes  to  under  the  name  Oratio  Afetellina,  but 
he  felt  himself  on  insecure  ground.  Catiline  was  indeed  crushed, 
but  the  Tamifications  of  the  conspiracy  extended  far  and  wide. 
Autronius  and  Sulla  were  implicated  in  it ;  the  former  Cicero 
K'fuse^l  to  aid,  the  latter  he  defended  in  a  speech  which  is  lost 
til  us.*  The  only  other  sjieech  of  this  year  is  that  on  behalf  of 
the  poet  Archias,'  who  had  been  accused  of  usurping  the  rights 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  In  the  following  year  (61  ac.)  occurred  the 
scandal  about  Clodius.  This  profligate  demagogue  would  have 
been  acquitt4.-d  on  on  alibi,  had  it  not  been  for  Cicero's  damaging 
eridence  ;  he  nerertheless  contrived  to  procure  a  final  acquittal  by 
the  most  abominable  means,  but  determined  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance by  working  Cicero's  ruin.  To  this  resolution  the  personal 
tauDts  of  the  great  orator  no  doubt  contributed.  We  have  an 
account  from  Cicero's  pen  of  the  scenes  that  took  place  in  Uie 
senate  during  the  trial — the  invectives  poured  forth  by  Clodius 
and  the  no  less  fiery  retorts  of  his  opponent.  We  must  not  imagine 
our  ontor's  talent  as  always  finding  vent  in  the  lofty  strain  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  his 
attaclu  at  times  were  pitched  in  another  key,  and  he  would  fre- 
quently exchange  sarcastic  jests  in  a  way  that  we  should  regard  as 
incompatible  with  decency,  and  almost  with  seK-respect.  On  one 
occasion,  for  instence,  he  had  a  skirmish  of  wit,  which  was  vocifer- 
ously applauded  by  an  admiring  senate :  "  Yon  have  bought  a 
house,"  says  Clodius,  (We  quote  from  Forsyth.)  "  One  would 
think,"  rejoins  Cicero,  "that  you  snid  I  had  bought  a  jury."  "They 
did  not  believe  you  on  your  oath  ! "  exclaims  Clodius.  "  Yes," 
retorted  Cicero,  "  twenty-five  of  the  jury  did  believe  me,  but 
thirty-one  did  not  believe  you,  for  they  took  care  to  get  their 
money  U-forehandl"  These  and  similar  pleasantries,  however 
they  may  have  tickled  the  ears  of  the  senate,  awoke  in  Clodius 
au  impUcable  hatred,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  with  Cicero's 

^  Proilurama.  *  Pro  Conulio  Sulla  (\aA),  '  Pn  Arthia  jmOa. 
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fall ;  and  the  better  to  strike  at  him  he  made  an  attempt  (un« 
successful  at  first,  but  carried  out  somewhat  later)  to  be  made  a 
plebeian  and  elected  tribune  of  the  people  (60  B.a). 

Meanwhile  Cicero  had  returned  to  his  profession,  and  defended 
Scipio  Kasica ;  ^  he  had  also  composed  a  history  of  his  consulship 
in  Greek,  on  which  (to  use  his  own  expression)  he  had  emptied  aU 
the  scent^boxes  of  Isocrates,  and  touched  it  lightly  with  the  brush 
of  Aristotle ;  moreover,  he  collected  into  one  volume  the  speeches 
he  had  delivered  as  consul  under  the  title  of  Consular  Orations,^ 
At  this  time  the  coalition  known  as  the  First  Triumvirate  was 
formed,  and  Cicero,  disgusted  at  its  unscrupulous  conduct,  left 
Home  for  his  Tusculan  villa,  where  he  meditated  writing  a  work 
on  universal  geography.  Soon,  however,  impatient  of  retirement,  be 
returned  to  Home,  defended  A.  Themius  ^  twice,  and  both  times 
successfully,  and  afterwards,  aided  by  Hortensius  (with  whose 
party  he  had  now  allied  himself),  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  (59  b.0.).^ 

But  Clodius's  vengeance  was  by  this  time  imminent,  and 
Pompey's  assurances  did  not  quiet  Cicero's  mind.  He  retired  for 
some  months  to  his  Antian  villa,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
publishing  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  contemporary  statesmen,  in 
the  style  of  Theopompus,  which  would  be,  if  we  possessed  it,  an 
extremely  valuable  work.  On  his  return  to  Eome  (58  B.a)  he 
found  the  feeling  strongly  against  him,  and  a  biU  of  Clodius's  was 
passed,  interdicting  him  from  fire  and  water,  confiscating  his  pro- 
perty, and  outlawing  his  person.  The  pusillanimity  he  shows 
in  his  exile  exceeds  even  the  measure  of  what  we  could  have 
believed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  love  of  country  was  a 
passion  with  the  ancients  to  a  degree  now  difficult  to  realise ;  and 
exile  from  it,  even  for  a  time,  was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  evlL 
But  Cicero's  exile  did  not  last  long ;  in  August  of  the  following 
year  (57  b.c.)  he  was  recalled  with  no  dissentient  voice  but  that 
of  Clodius,  and  at  once  hastened  to  Eome,  where  he  addressed 
the  senate  and  people  in  terms  of  extravagant  compliment 
These  are  the  fine  speeches  "  on  his  return,**^  in  the  first  of  which 
he  thanks  the  senate,  and  in  the  second  the  people ;  in  the  third  he 
addresses  the  pontiffs,  trying  to  persuade  them  that  he  has  a  right 
to  reclaim  the  site  of  his  house,^  in  the  fourth^  which  was  delivered 
early  the  next  year,  he  rings  tiie  changes  on  the  same  subject 

llie  next  year  (56  B.a)  is  signsdised  by  several  important 
speeches.     '\Vhatever  we  may  think  of  his  political  conduct  during 

^  Pro  Scip.  Nasica.  *  Oratume$  CongularKB. 

*FroA,  Z*«»«)  (lost).  ^ProFlaeeo. 

*  Oratumea  pott  reditwn.  They  are  ad  Smahtm,  and  ad  Populum, 
^Jkdomotua,  ^  JDe  hartupkwn  ntptmsis. 
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Ihis  tTTing  period,  his  profesaional  activity  was  most  remarksUs. 
H«  defended  L.  Bestis'  (wbo  wae  accused  of  electoral  coiruptioii 
when  candidate  for  the  praetorship)  but  tmBUccesafullj ;  and  also  P. 
Seitius,'  on  a  chaige  of  bribery  and  illegal  violence,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  Horbensina.  Soon  after  we  find  him  in  the  conntry 
in  correspondence  with  Lucceios,  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  hia 
consulship ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  liome  and  before  the  year 
ended  delivered  his  fine  speech  on  the  consular  provinces,*  in 
which  be  opposed  the  curtailment  of  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul ; 
and  also  that  on  behalf  of  Coeliua,*  a  hvely  and  elegant  oration 
which  baa  been  quoted  to  prove  that  Cicero  was  indifferent  to 
purity  of  morals,  because  he  palliates  as  an  advocate  and  a  friend 
the  youthful  indiscretions  of  his  chent 

In  65  B.C.  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Coninius  Gallus,'  in  a  suo- 
cessfnl  speech  now  lost,  and  attacked  the  ex-consul  I^so*  (who 
had  long  roused  bis  resentment)  in  terms  of  the  most  nmneasured 
snd  nnworthy  invective.  Towards  the  cloeo  of  the  year  he  com- 
pleted his  great  treatise,  De  Oratore,  the  most  finished  and  fault- 
less of  all  his  compositions;  and  bo  active  was  his  mind  at 
this  epoch,  that  he  offered  to  write  a  treatise  on  Britain,  if 
Qnintna,  who  had  been  there  with  Caesar,  would  furnish  him 
with  the  materials.  His  own  poems,  de  Ctmeulatu  and  de  Tern' 
furibus  suit  had  been  completed  before  this,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
the  letter^  were  highly  approved  by  Caesar.  Kext  year  (54  B.C.) 
he  defended  Flancius'  and  Scaurus,*  the  former  of  which  orations 
is  still  extant ;  and  lat^r  on,  Eahirius  Fostiimus,*  who  wae 
accused,  probably  with  justice,  of  extortioa  This  year  had  wit- 
nessed another  change  in  Cicero's  policy ;  he  had  transferred  bis 
allegiance  from  Fompey  to  Caesar.  In  52  B.C.  occurred  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  in  which  Cicero, 
who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  was  hampered  by  the  presence  of 
Fompey's  armed  retainers,  and  made  but  a  poor  speech ;  the 
magnificent  and  exhaustive  oratorical  display  that  we  possess"' 
having  been  written  after  liilo's  condemnation  and  sent  to  him  in 
his  exile  at  Marseilles,  where  he  received  it  with  sarcastic  praise, 
At  the  close  of  this  year  Cicero  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Cilicia,  where  he  conducted  himself  with  an 
integrity  and  moderation  httle  known  to  Boman  pro-consuls,  and 
returned  in  60  b.c.  scarcely  richer  than  be  had  set  out. 

Curing  the  following  years  Cicero  played  a  subordinate  part 

'  Pro  L.  Satia.    '  Pro  Sexlio.  *  De  Pnninait  Cowithaibiu. 

*  Pro  Coelie.  '  Pro  Can.  Oalla  (lost).  '  In  PiKnun. 

^  Pro  Planeio.  *  Pr«  Seawo  (\oiti  *  PmG.SaMrioPaliivioaott). 
"  Pro  T.  Annie  Milent. 
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In  the  great  convulsions  that  were  shaking  the  state  men  of  a 
different  sort  were  required ;  men  who  possessed  the  first  requisite 
for  the  statesman,  the  one  thing  that  Cicero  lacked,  firmness. 
Had  Cicero  been  as  firm  as  he  was  dear-sighted,  he  might  have 
headed  the  statesmanship  of  Home.  But  while  he  saw  the  drift 
of  affairs  he  had  not  courage  to  act  upon  his  insight ;  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  the  tool,  now  of  Pompey,  now  of  Caesar,  till 
both  were  tired  of  him.  "  I  wish,"  said  Pompey,  when  Cicero 
joined  him  in  Epirus,  "  that  Cicero  would  go  over  to  the  other 
side ;  perhaps  he  would  then  be  afraid  of  us. "  The  only  speeches  we 
possess  of  this  period  were  delivered  subsequently  to  the  victorious 
entry  of  Caesar,  and  exhibit  a  prudent  but  most  unworthy  adulation. 
That  for  Marcellus^  (46  b.c.)  was  uttered  in  the  senate,  and  from  its 
gross  flattery  of  the  dictator  was  long  supposed  to  be  spurious ;  the 
others  on  behalf  of  Ligarius'  and  King  Deiotarus^  are  in  a  scarcely 
more  elevated  strain.  Cicero  was  neither  satisfied  with  himself  nor 
with  the  world;  he  remained  for  the  most  time  in  retirement,  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  other  literary  labours.  But  his  absence  had 
proved  his  value.  No  sooner  is  Caesar  dead  than  he  appears  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  surpasses  all  his  former  efforts 
in  the  final  contest  waged  with  the  brutal  and  imscrupulous 
Antony.  On  the  history  of  this  eventful  period  we  shall  not 
touch,  but  merely  notice  the  fourteen  glorious  orations  called 
Fhiltppicae^  (after  those  of  Demosthenes),  with  which  as  by  a 
bright  halo  he  encircled  the  closing  period  of  his  life. 

The  first  was  delivered  in  the  senate  (2d  September,  44  b.c.) 
and  in  it  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Brutus,  most  fortu- 
nately for  his  glory,  to  return  to  Eome,  excuses  his  long  absence 
from  affairs,  and  complains  with  great  boldness  of  Antonrs 
threatening  attitude.  This  roused  the  anger  of  his  opponent,  wlio 
delivered  a  fierce  invective  upon  Cicero,  to  which  the  latter  replied 
by  that  tremendous  outburst  of  mingled  imprecation,  abuse,  self- 
justification,  and  exalted  patriotism,  which  is  known  as  the 
Second  Philippic.  This  was  not  published  until  Antony  had  left 
Eome  ;  but  it  is  composed  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  immediately 
after  the  speech  which  provoked  it  Never  in  all  the  history  of 
eloquence  has  a  traitor  been  so  terribly  denoimced,  an  enemy  so 
mercilessly  scourged.  It  has  always  been  considered  by  critics  as 
Cicero's  crowning  masterpiece.  The  other  Philippics,  some  of 
which  were  uttered  in  the  senate,  while  others  were  extempore 
harangues  before  the  people,  were  delivered  in  quick  succession 
between  December  44  b. a  and  April  43  B.a     They  cost  the 

.  *  Pro  Jiarcello.  *  Pro  Q.  Ligario, 

*  Pro  Rtgt  Deiotaro.  *  Oraiwnea  PhilippUtu  H  if.  AnloiUum  JXf, 
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orator  hia  life.  "Wlieii  Antonj  and  Octavius  entered  Eome 
together,  and  each  sacrificed  his  friends  to  the  other's  bloodthii-sty 
vengeance,  Cicero  was  surrendered  by  Octavius  to  Anton}- 's 
minions.  He  was  apprised  of  the  danger,  and  for  a  while  thought 
of  escaping,  but  nobler  thoughts  prevailed,  and  he  determined  to 
meet  his  fate,  and  seal  by  death  a  life  devoted  to  his  countr}-. 
The  end  ia  well-known  ;  on  the  7th  of  December  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Popillius  Laenas,  a  man  whom  he  had  often  befriended, 
and  his  head  and  hands  sent  to  Antony,  who  nailed  them  to  the 
rostra,  in  mockery  of  the  immortal  eloquence  of  which  that  spot 
had  so  often  been  the  scene,  and  which  was  now  for  ever  hushed, 
leaving  to  posterity  the  bitter  reflection  that  Freedom  had  perished, 
and  with  her  Eloquence,  her  legitimate  and  noblest  child. 

The  works  of  this  manynsided  genius  may  be  classed  under 
three  chief  divisions,  on  each  of  which  we  shall  ofier  a  few  critical 
remarks ;  his  Orations,  his  Philosophical  and  Ilhetorical  Treatises, 
and  his  Ck>rrespondence. 

Cicero  was  above  all  things  an  Orator.  To  be  the  greatest 
orator  of  Eome,  the  equal  of  Demosthenes,  was  his  supreme 
desire,  and  to  it  all  other  studies  were  made  subservient.  Poetry, 
history,  law,  philosophy,  were  regarded  by  liim  only  as  so  many 
qualifications  without  which  an  orator  could  not  be  perfect  He 
could  not  conceive  a  great  orator  except  as  a  great  man,  nor  a  good 
orator  except  as  a  good  man.  The  integrity  of  his  public  conduct, 
the  purity  of  his  private  life,  wonderful  if  contrasted  with  the 
Btandard  of  those  around  him,  arose  in  no  small  degree  from  the 
proud  consciousness  that  he  who  was  at  the  head  of  Eoman 
eloquence  must  lead  in  all  respects  a  higher  life  than  other  men. 
The  cherished  theory  of  Quintilian,  that  a  perfect  orator  would  be 
the  best  man  that  earth  could  produce,  is  really  but  a  restatement 
of  Cicero's  firm  belief.  His  highest  faculties,  his  entire  nature, 
conspired  to  develop  the  powers  of  eloquence  that  glowed  within 
him ;  and  though  to  us  his  philosophical  treatises  or  his  letters  may 
be  more  refreshing  or  full  of  richer  interest  than  his  speeches,  yet 
it  is  by  these  that  his  great  fame  has  been  mainfy  acquired,  and  it 
IB  these  which  beyond  comparison  best  display  lus  genius. 

Of  the  eighty  or  thereabouts  which  he  is  known  to  have  com- 
posed, fifty-nine  are  in  whole  or  in  part  preserved.  They  enable 
OS  to  form  a  complete  estimate  of  his  excellences  and  defects,  for 
they  belong  to  almost  every  department  of  eloquence.  Some,  as 
we  have  seen,  are-  deliberative,  others  judicial,  others  descriptive, 
others  personal ;  and  while  in  the  two  latter  classes  his  talents 
are  nobly  conspicuous,  the  first  is  as  ill-adapted  as  the  second  is 
pre-eminently  suitable  to  his  special  gifts.     As  pleader  for  an 
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accused  person^  Cicero  cannot^  we  may  saj  could  not,  be  surpassed. 
It  was  this  exercise  of  his  talent  that  gave  him  the  deepest  plea- 
sure, and  sometimes,  as  he  says  with  noble  pride,  seemed  to  lift 
him  almost  above  the  privileges  of  humanity;  for  to  help  the 
weak,  to  save  the  accused  from  death,  is  a  work  worthy  of  the 
gods.  In  invective,  nothwithstanding  his  splendid  anger  against 
Catiline,  Antony,  and  Piso,  he  does  not  appear  at  his  happiest ; 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  has  often  been  laid  to  his 
reproach  that  he  corresponded  and  even  held  friendly  intercourse 
with  men  whom  he  holds  up  at  another  time  to  the  execration  of 
mankind.  Catiline,  Antony,  Clodius,  not  to  mention  other  less 
notorious  criminals,  had  dl  had  friendly  relations  with  him. 
And  even  at  the  very  time  of  his  most  indignant  speeches,  we 
know  from  his  confidential  correspondence  that  he  often  meditated 
advances  towards  the  men  concerned,  which  showed  at  least  an 
indulgent  attitude.  The  truth  is,  that  his  character  was  all  sym- 
pathy. He  had  so  many  points  of  contact  with  every  human 
beins;,  he  was  so  full  of  human  feeling,  that  he  could  in  a  moment 
put  himself  into  each  man's  position  and  draw  out  whatever  plea 
or  excuse  his  conduct  admitted.  It  was  not  his  nature  to  feel 
anger  long ;  it  evaporates  almost  in  the  speaking ;  he  soon  returns 
to  the  kind  and  charitable  construction  which,  except  for  reasons 
of  ar<:^ment,  he  was  always  the  foremost  to  assume.  No  man 
who  lived  was  ever  more  forgiving.  And  it  is  this,  and  not  moral 
blindness  or  indifference,  which  explains  the  glaring  inconsistencies 
of  his  relations  to  others.  It  will  follow  horn  this  that  he  was 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  oratory  of  panegyric  And  beyond 
doubt  he  has  succeeded  in  this  difficult  department  better  than 
any  other  orator,  ancient  or  modem.  Whether  he  praises  his 
country,  its  religion,  its  laws,  its  citizens,  its  senate,  or  its  in- 
dividual magistrates,  he  does  it  with  enthusiasm,  a  splendour,  a 
geniality,  and  an  inconceivable  richness  of  felicitous  expression 
which  make  us  love  the  man  as  much  as  we  admire  his  genius.^ 

And  here  we  do  not  find  that  apparent  want  of  conviction  that 
so  painfully  jars  on  the  impression  of  reality  which  is  the  first 
testimony  to  an  orator's  worth.  When  he  praises,  he  praises  with 
all  his  heart  When  he  raises  the  strain  of  moral  indignation  we 
can  almost  always  beneath  the  orator^s  enthusiasm  detect  the 
rhetorician's  art.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  a  future  page 
the  distressing  loss  of  power  which  at  a  later  period  this  affecta- 
tion of  moral  sentiment  involved.  In  Cicero  it  does  not  intrude 
upon  the  surface,  it  is  only  remotely  present  in  the  background, 

^  Such  are  the  speechee  for  the  Manilian  law,  for  ilarcelliu,  Anshias,  and 
some  of  the  later  Pnilippiof  in  praise  of  Octavins  and  Savina  Salpidiu. 
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and  to  the  Eomans  themBelves  no  doubt  appeared  an  excellence 
rather  than  a  defect  Nevertheless,  if  we  compare  Cicero  with 
Demosthenes  in  this  respect,  we  shall  at  once  acknowledge  the 
decisiTO  superiority  of  the  latter,  not  only  in  his  never  pretending 
to  take  a  lofty  tone  when  he  is  simply  abusing  an  enemy,  but  in 
his  immeasurably  deeper  earnestness  when  a  question  of  patriotism 
or  moral  right  calls  out  his  highest  powers.  Cicero  has  always 
an  array  of  conmion-places  ready  for  any  subject;  every  case 
which  he  argues  can  be  shown  to  involve  such  issues  as  the  belief 
in  a  divine  providence,  the  loyalty  to  patriotic  tradition,  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution,  or  the  sanctity  of  family  life; 
and  on  these  well-worn  themes  he  dilates  with  a  magnificent  pro- 
digality of  pathetic  ornament  which,  while  it  lends  splendour  to 
his  style,  contrasts  most  unfavourably  with  the  curt,  business-like, 
and  strictly  relevant  arguments  of  Demosthenes. 

For  deliberative  eloquence  it  has  been  already  said  that  Cicero 
was  not  well  fitted,  since  on  great  questions  of  state  it  is  not  so 
much  the  orator's  fire  or  even  his  arguments  that  move  as  the 
authority  which  attaches  to  his  person.  And  in  this  lofty  source 
of  influence  Gcero  was  deficient  It  was  not  by  his  fiery  in- 
vective, or  his  impressive  pictures  of  the  peril  of  the  state,  that 
the  senate  was  persuaded  to  condemn  the  C^tilinarian  conspirators 
to  death  without  a  trial ;  it  was  the  stem  authoritative  accents  of 
Gato  that  settied  their  wavering  resolution.  Cicero  was  always 
applauded ;  men  like  Crassus,  Pompey,  or  Caesar,  were  followed. 

Even  in  his  own  special  department  of  judicial  eloquence 
Qoero's  mind  was  not  able  to  cope  with  the  great  principles  of 
law.  Such  fundamental  questions  as  "  Whether  law  may  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  state  1 ''  "  How  far  an  illegal 
action  which  haa  had  good  results  is  justifiable  1 "  questions  which 
concern  the  statesman  and  philosopher  as  much  as  the  jurist,  he 
meets  with  a  superficial  and  merely  popular  treatment  Without 
any  firm  baas  of  opinion,  either  philosophical  like  Cato's,  personal 
hke  Caesar's,  or  tniditional  like  that  of  the  senate,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  judge  questions  by  the  results  which  he  could  foresee  at 
the  moment,  and  by  the  floating  popular  standard  to  which,  as  an 
advocate,  he  had  naturally  turned. 

But  while  den3ring  to  Cicero  the  highest  legal  attributes,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  jury  before  whom  he  pleaded  demanded 
eloquence  rather  than  profound  knowledge.  The  orations  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  were  laid  out  according  to  a  fixed 
rhetorical  plan,  the  plan  proposed  in  the  treatise  to  Herennius  and 
in  Cicero's  own  youthful  work,  the  De  Inveniwne.  There  is  the 
introdnctioii,  containing  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  case,  and 
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the  ethical  proof ;  the  body  of  the  speech,  the  argument^  and  the 
peroration  addressing  itself  to  the  passions  of  the  judge.  No 
better  instance  is  found  of  this  systematic  treatment  than  the 
speech  for  Milo,^  declared  by  native  critics  to  be  faultless,  and  of 
which,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  give  a  succinct  analysis.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  he  has  a  bad  case.  He  commences 
with  a  few  introductory  remarks  intended  to  recommend  him- 
self and  conciliate  his  judges,  dilating  on  the  special  causes 
which  make  his  address  less  confident  than  usual,  and  claiming 
their  indulgence  for  it.  He  then  answers  certain  d  priori  ob- 
jections likely  to  be  oflfered,  as  that  no  homicide  deserves 
to  live,  which  is  refuted  by  the  legal  permission  to  kill  in  self- 
defence;  that  Milo's  act  had  already  been  condemned  by  the 
senate,  which  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  senators 
praised  it ;  that  Pompey  had  decided  the  question  of  law,  which 
is  refuted  by  his  permitting  a  trial  at  all,  which  he  would  not 
have  done  unless  a  legal  defence  coidd  be  entertained.  The 
objections  answered,  and  a  special  compliment  having  been  judi- 
ciously paid  to  the  presiding  judge,  he  proceeds  to  the  ExptmtiOj 
or  statement  of  facts.  In  this  particular  case  they  were  by  no 
means  advantageous ;  consequently,  Cicero  shows  his  art  by  cloak- 
ing them  in  an  involved  narration  which,  while  apparently 
plausible,  is  in  reality  based  on  a  suppression  of  truth.  Having 
rapidly  disposed  of  these,  he  proceeds  to  sketch  the  line  of  defence 
with  its  several  successive  arguments.  He  declares  himself  alK)ut 
to  prove  that  so  far  from  being  the  aggressor,  Milo  did  but  defend 
himself  against  a  plot  laid  by  Clodius.  As  this  was  quite  a  new 
light  to  the  jury,  their  minds  must  be  prepared  for  it  by  persuasive 
grounds  of  probability.  He  first  shows  that  Clodius  had  strong 
reasons  for  wishing  to  be  rid  of  Milo,  Milo  on  the  contrary  had 
still  stronger  ones  for  not  wishing  to  be  rid  of  Clodius ;  he  next 
shows  that  Clodius*s  life  and  character  had  been  such  as  to  make 
assassination  a  natural  act  for  him  to  commit,  while  Milo  on  the 
contrary  had  always  refused  to  commit  violence,  though  he  had 
nia]iy  times  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  next,  that  time  and  place 
and  circumstances  favoured  Clodius,  but  were  altogether  against 
Milo,  some  plausible  objections  notwithstanding,  which  he  states 
with  consummate  art,  and  then  proceeds  to  demolish ;  next,  that 
the  indilference  of  the  accused  to  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  is 

^  It  will  be  remembered  that  Milo  and  ClodiuB  had  enconntered  each 
other  on  the  Appian  Road,  and  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the  Utter  had 
been  killed.  Cicero  tries  to  prove  that  Milo  was  not  the  agsressor,  but  th^ 
even  if  he  had  been,  he  would  have  been  joatified,  since  Clodiua  was  a  per^ 
nicious  citizen  dangerous  to  the  state. 
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%ill!ely  incompatible  with  guilt ;  and  lastly,  that  even  if  his 
innocence  could  not  be  proved,  as  it  most  certainly  can,  still  he 
might  take  credit  to  himself  for  having  done  the  state  a  service  by 
destroying  one  of  its  worst  enemies.  And  then,  in  the  peroration 
that  follows,  he  rouses  the  passions  of  the  judges  by  a  glowing 
picture  of  Clodius's  guilt,  balanced  by  an  equally  glowing  one  of 
Milo's  virtues ;  he  shows  that  Providence  itself  had  intervened  to 
bring  the  sinful  career  of  Clodius  to  an  end,  and  sanctified  Milo 
by  making  him  its  instrument,  and  he  concludes  with  a  brilliant 
avowal  of  love  and  admiration  for  his  client,  for  whose  loss,  if  he 
is  to  be  condemned,  nothing  can  ever  console  him.  But  the  judges 
will  not  condemn  him ;  they  will  follow  in  the  path  pointed  out 
by  heaven,  and  restore  a  faithful  citizen  to  that  country  which  lon^s 
for  his  service. — Had  Cicero  but  had  the  courage  to  deliver  this 
speech,  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  what  the  result  would  have 
been.  Neither  senate,  nor  judges,  nor  people,  ever  could  resist,  or 
ever  tried  to  resist,  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  their  great  orator. 
In  the  above  speech  the  argumentative  and  ethical  portions  are 
highly  elaborated,  but  the  descriptive  and  personal  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  absent  Yet  in  nothing  is  Cicero  more  conspicu- 
ous than  in  his  clear  and  lifelike  descriptions.  His  portraits  are 
photographic  Whether  he  describes  the  money-loving  Chaerea 
^•ith  his  shaven  eye-brows  and  head  reeking  with  cunning 
and  malice  ;^  or  the  insolent  Verres,  lolling  on  a  litter  with  eight 
bearers,  like  an  Asiatic  despot,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  rose-leaves  ;^ 
or  Vatinius,  darting  forward  to  speak,  his  eyes  starting  from  his 
liead,  his  neck  swollen,  and  his  muscles  rigid  ;*  or  the  Gaulish  and 
Greek  witnesses,  of  whom  the  former  swagger  erect  across  the 
forum,*  the  latter  chatter  and  gesticulate  without  ever  looking  up  ;^ 
we  see  in  each  case  the  master's  powerful  hand.  Other  descriptions 
are  longer  and  more  ambitious ;  the  confusion  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators  after  detection ;  •  the  character  of  Catiline ;  ^  the 
debauchery  of  Antony  in  Varro's  villa  j^  the  scourging  and  cruci- 
fixion of  Gavius;*  the  grim  old  Censor  Appius  frowning  on 
Clodia  his  degenerate  descendent;^^  the  tissue  of  monstrous  crime 
which  fills  pagp  after  page  of  the  Cfliientius.^^  These  are  pictures 
for  all  time ;  they  combine  the  poet's  eye  with  the  stem  spirit  of 
the  moralist.  His  power  of  description  is  equalled  by  the  readi- 
ness of  his  wit  KaiUery,  banter,  sarcasm,  jest,  irony  light  and 
grave,  the  whole  artillery  of  wit,  is  always  at  his  command  ;  and 
though  to  our  taste  many  of  his  jokes  are  coarse,  others  dull,  and 

»  Rows.  Cora.  7.      •  In  Verr.  ii.  v.  II.     »  In  Vatin.  2.     *  Pro  Font.  11. 
»  Pro  Rabir.  Post  18.      •Cat  ill.  8.      '  Pro  Coel.  8.      «  Phil,  v    U. 
•  In  Verr.  v.  65.  ^®  Pro  Cod.  «.   "  Pro  Cluent.  pa*s. 
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others  unfair  or  in  bad  taste,  yet  the  Romans  were  never  tired  of 
extolling  them.  These  are  varied  with  digressions  of  a  graver  cast : 
philosophical  sentiments,  patriotic  allusions,  gentle  moraHsings,  and 
rare  gems  of  ancient  legend,  succeed  each  other  in  the  kaleidoscope 
of  his  shifting  fancy,  whose  combinations  may  appear  irregular,  but 
are  generally  bound  together  by  chains  of  the  most  delicate  art 

His  chief  faults  are  exaggeration,  vanity,  and  an  inordinate  love 
of  words.  The  former  is  at  once  a  conscious  rhetorical  artifice, 
and  an  unconscious  effect  of  his -vehement  and  excitable  tempera- 
ment. It  probably  did  not  deceive  his  hearers  any  more  than  it 
deceives  us.  His  vanity  is  more  deplorable ;  and  the  only  pallia- 
tion it  admits  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  defect  which  rarely  goes  with 
a  bad  heart.  Had  Cicero  been  less  vain,  he  might  have  been 
more  ambitious ;  as  it  was,  his  ridiculous  self-conceit  injured  no  one 
but  himself.  His  wordiness  is  of  all  his  faults  the  most  seductive 
and  the  most  conspicuous,  and  procured  for  him  even  in  his  life- 
time the  epithet  of  Asiatic  He  himself  was  sensible  that  his 
periods  were  overlo^ed.  As  has  been  well  said,  he  leaves  nothing 
to  the  imagination.^  Later  critics  strongly  censured  him,  and 
both  Tacitus  and  Quintilian  think  it  necessary  to  assert  his  pr^ 
eminence.  His  wealth  of  illustration  chokes  the  idea,  as  creepers 
clioke  the  forest  tree ;  both  are  beautiful  and  bright  with  flowers, 
but  both  injure  what  they  adorn. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  judge  his  oratory  by  its  effect  on  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  as  the 
vehement,  gorgeous,  impassioned  utterance  of  an  Italian  speaking 
to  Italians  his  countrymen,  whom  he  knew,  whom  he  charmed, 
whom  he  mastered ;  we  shall  not  be  able  to  refuse  him  a  place  as 
equal  to  the  greatest  of  those  whose  eloquence  has  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  world. 

We  now  turn  to  consider  Cicero  as  a  Philosopher,  in  which 
character  he  was  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  teacher  that  Home  ever 
had,  and  has  descended  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  our  own  time 
with  his  authority,  indeed,  shaken,  but  his  popularity  scarcely 
diminished.  We  must  first  observe  that  philosophy  formed  no  * 
part  of  his  inner  and  real  life.  It  was  only  when  inactivity  in 
public  affairs  was  forced  upon  him  that  he  devoted  himself  to  its 
pursuit.  During  the  agitation  of  the  first  triumvirate,  he  composed.  I 
the  De  Republics  and  De  Legihus,  and  during  Caesar's  dictatorship 
and  the  consulship  of  Antony,  he  matured  the  great  works  of  hSl 
old  age.  But  the  moment  he  was  able  to  return  with  honour  to 
his  post,  ho  threw  aside  philosophy,  and  devoted  himself  to  politioi 
thus  clearly  proving  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  solace  for  leisure  or 

*  Fors}'th ;  p.  544. 
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refoj^  from  misfortune,  rather  than  as  the  serious  business  of  life. 
The  system  that  would  alone  be  suitable  to  such  a  character  would 
be  a  sober  scepticism,  for  scepticism  in  thought  corresponds  exactly 
to  vacillation  in  conduct.  But  though  his  mind  inclined  to  scep- 
ticism,  he  had  aspirations  far  higher  than  his  intellect  or  his 
conduct  could  attain ;  in  his  noblest  moments  he  half  rises  to  the 
grand  Stoic  ideal  of  a  self-sufficient  and  all-wise  virtue.  But  he 
cannot  maintain  himself  at  that  height,  and  in  general  he  takes 
the  view  of  the  Academy  that  all  truth  is  but  a  question  of  more 
or  less  probability. 

To   understand  the  philosophy  of  Cicero,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  both  his  own  mental  training,  and  the  condition  of 
those  for  whom  he  wrote.     He  himself  regarded  philosophy  as 
food  for  eloquence,  as  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  a  perfect 
orator.     And  his  own  mind,  which  by  nature  and  practice  had 
been  cast  in  the  oratorical  mould,  naturally  leaned  to  that  system 
which  best  admitted  of  presenting  truth  under  the  form  of  two 
competing  rhetorical  demonstrations.     His  readers,  too,  would  be 
most  attracted  by  this  form  of  trutL     He  did  not  write  for  the 
original  thinkers,  the  Catos,  the  Yarros,  and  the  Scaevolas  ;^  he 
wrote  for  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  men,  men  of  the  world, 
whom  he  wished  to  interest  in  the  lofty  problems  of  which  philo- 
sophy treats.     He  therefore  above  all  things  strove  to  make  philo- 
sophy eloquent     He  read  for  this  purpose  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
almo^  all  the  great  masters  who  ruled  the  schools  in  his  day ;  but 
being  on  a  level  with  his  age  and  not  above  it,  he  naturally  turned 
ntter  to  the  thinkers  nearest  his  own  time,  whose  clearer  treat- 
ment also  made  them  most  easily  understood.     These  were  chiefly 
Epbureans,  Stoics,  and  Academicians;   and  from  the  different 
jiatita  of  these  sehools  he  selected  such  views  as  harmonised 
.nth  his  own  prepossessions,  but  neither  chained  himself  do^-n  to 
any  special  doctrine,  nor  endeavoured  to  force  any  doctrine  of  his 
own  upon  others.     In  some  of  his  more  popular  works,  as  those 
on  political  science  and  on  moral  duties,*  he  does  not  employ  any 
strictness  of  method ;  but  in  his  more  systematic  treatises  he  both 
recognises  and  strives  to  attain  a  regular  process  of  investigation. 
We  see  this  in  the  Topicciy  the  De  Finibus,  and  the  Tuscidanae 
DispiUationeSy  in  all  of  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
Academic  point  of  view  which  strove  to  reconcile  philosophy  with 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.     A  purely  speculative  ideid  such  as 

^  He  himaelf  quotes  with  approval  the  sentiment  of  Lacilius : 

nee  dortitsimU; 
Mtmimm  PtrHum  hate  legere  no9b;  lumimu  Congum  volo. 

-  De  Itrpublica,  De  Legihus  and  De  Officiis, 
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that  of  Aristotle  or  Plato  had  already  ceased  to  be  piopoundied 
even  by  tho  Greek  systems ;  and  Eoman  philosophy  earned  to  a 
much  more  thorough  development  the  practical  tendency  of  the 
later  Greek  schoolii  In  the  Hortensius,  a  work  xinforfcunately 
lost,  which  he  intended  to  be  the  introduction  to  bia  great  philo- 
sophical course,  he  removed  the  current  objections  to  the  study, 
and  showed  philosophy  to  be  the  only  comforter  in  affliction  and 
the  true  guide  of  life.  The  pursuit  of  virtue,  therefore,  being  the 
proper  end  of  wisdom,  such  speculations  only  should  be  pursued  as 
are  within  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  Nevertheless  he  is 
inconsistent  with  his  own  programme,  for  he  extends  his  investiga- 
tions far  beyond  the  limits  of  ethics  into  the  loftiest  problems 
which  can  exercise  the  human  mind.  Carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  has  caught  from  tho  great  Greek  sages,  he 
asserts  in  one  place^  that  the  search  for  divine  truth  is  preferable 
even  to  the  duties  of  practical  life ;  but  that  is  an  isolated  state- 
ment. His  strong  Eoman  instinct  calls  him  back  to  recognise  the 
paramount  claims  of  daily  life ;  and  he  is  nowhere  la^re  himself 
tlian  when  he  declares  that  every  one  would  leave  pb^peophy  to 
take  care  of  herself  at  the  first  summons  of  duty.^  Thft  subordi- 
nation of  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  led  him  to  coilftMB  in  a 
rhetorical  presentation  the  several  parts  of  philosophy,  aud^*®®^ 
and  finds  its  justification  to  a  great  extent  in  the  endless  frtPp**®® 
in  which  in  every  department  of  thought  the  three  chief  8i"*^^ 
were  involved.  Physics  (as  the  term  was  understood  in  bis^^) 
seemed  to  liim  the  most  mysterious  and  doubtful  portion  J  ^ 
whole.  A  knowledge  of  the  body  and  its  properties  is  diiJ^^J* 
enough ;  how  much  more  unattainable  is  a  knowledge  of  f^ 
(entities  as  the  Deity  and  the  soul !  Those  who  pronounce  tT*?"  • 
lutely  on  points  like  these  involve  themselves  in  the  most  i 
tricable  contradictions.  While  they  declare  as  certainties  tb 
that  obviously  differ  in  the  general  credence  they  meet  with,  tluv 
forget  that  certainty  does  not  admit  of  degrees,  whereas  probalulit  v 
does.  How  much  more  reasonable  therefore  to  regard  such  (juestious 
as  coming  within  the  sphere  of  the  probable,  and  varying  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  degrees  of  probability.^ 

In  his  moral  theory  Cicero  shows  greater  decision.  He  is 
imwavering  in  his  repudiation  of  the  Epicurean  view  that  virtue 
and  pleasure  are  one,*  and  generally  adheres  to  that  of  the  other 
schools,  who  here  agree  in  declaring  that  virtue  consists  in 
following  nature.  But  here  occurs  the  difficulty  as  to  what 
place  is  to  be  assigned  to  external  goods.     At  one  time  ho  inclincF 

1  N.  D.  ii.  1,  fin.  «  De  Off.  i.  43.  «  See  A<»d.  Post.  u.  4 

<  De  Off.  i.  2.  •  De  fin.  il  12. 
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to  the  lofty  view  of  the  Stoic  that  yirtue  is  in  itself  sufficient  for 
happiness ;  at  another,  struck  by  its  inapplicability  to  practical 
life,  he  thinks  this  less  true  than  the  Peripatetic  theory,  which 
tttkes  account  of  external  circumstances,  and  though  considering 
them  as  inappreciable  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  virtue, 
nevertheless  admits  that  within  certain  limits  they  are  necessary 
to  a  complete  life.     Thus  it  appears  that  both  in  physics  and 
morals  he  doubted  the  reality  of  the  great  abstract  conceptions  of 
reason,  and  came  back  to  the   presentations  of  sense  as  at  all 
events  the  most  indisputably  probable.     This  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  he  rested  upon  the  senses  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
truth.     But  if  he  adopts  them  as  a  criterion  at  all,  he  does  so  with 
great  reservations.     He  allows  the  senses  indeed  the  power  of 
judging  betwen  sweet  and  bitter,  near  and  distant,  and  the  like, 
but  he  never  allows  them  to  determine  what  is  good  and  what  is 
eviL^     And  similarly  he  allows  the  intellect  the  power  of  judg- 
ment on  genera  and  species,  but  he  does  not  deny  that  it  some- 
times spins  out  problems  which  it  is  wholly  unable  to  solve.  ^ 
Since  therefore  neither  the  senses  nor  the  intellect  are  capable  of 
supplying  an  infallible  criterion,  we  must  reject  the  Stoic  doctrine 
that  there  are  certain  sensations  so  forcible  as  to  produce  an  irre- 
sistible  conviction  of  their  truth.     For  these  philosophers  ascribe 
the  full  possession  of  this  conviction  to  the  sage  alone,  and  he  is 
not,  nor  can  he  be,  one  of  the  generality  of  mankind.     Hence 
Cicero,  who  writes  for  these,  gives  his  opinion  that  there  are 
certain  sensuous  impressions  in  which  from  their  permanence  and 
force  a  man  may  safely  trust,  though  he  cannot  assert  them  to  be 
absolutely  true.*    This  liberal  and  popular  doctrine  he  is  aware 
will  be  undermined  by  the  absolute  sceptism  of  the  New  Academy;* 
but  he  is  willing  to  risk  this,  and  to  put  his  view  forward  as  the 
best  possible  approximation  to  truth. 

With  these  ultimate  principles  Cicero,  in  his  De  Natura  Dearuniy 
approaches  the  questions  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  human 
souL  The  bias  of  his  own  nobler  nature  led  him  to  hold  fast 
these  two  vital  truths,  but  he  is  fully  aware  that  in  attempting  to 
prove  them  the  Stoics  have  used  arguments  which  are  not  convinc- 
ing.    In  the  Tusculan  disputations^  he  acknowledges  the  necessity 

>  De  Fin.  il  12. 

'  E.g,  the  sophisms  of  the  Liar,  the  Sorites,  and  those  on  Motion. 

«  Ac.  Post.  20. 

^  De  Leg.  i.  13  fin.  Pertnrbatricem  autem  harum  omnium  reram  Aca- 
demian  hanc  ab  Arcesila  et  Cameade  recentem  exoremus  at  sileat  Nam  8i 
invaaerit  in  haec,  quae  sati^  scite  nobis  instructa  et  composita  videnttir, 
nimias  edet  rainas.    Qtuim  qaidem  ego  placare  cupio,  aabmovere  non  audeo. 

»L28. 
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of  assuming  one  supreme  Creator  or  Eulor  of  all  things,  endued 
with  eternal  motion  in  himself ;  and  he  connects  this  view  with 
the  afl&nity  which  he  everywhere  assumes  to  subsist  between  the 
human  and  divine  spirit.  With  regard  to  the  essence  of  the 
human  soul  he  has  no  clear  views;  but  he  strenuously  asserts  its 
existence  and  phenomenal  manifestation  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Deity,  and  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  it  immortality  also.^  Free 
Will  he  considers  to  be  a  truth  of  peculiar  importance,  probably 
from  the  practical  consideration  that  on  it  responsibility  and, 
therefore,  morality  itself  ultimately  rest 

From  this  brief  abstract  it  will  be  seen  that  Cicero's  speculative 
beliefs  were  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  his  moral  convictions, 
and  by  his  strong  persuasion  of  the  dignity  of  human  natura 
This  leads  him  to  combat  with  vigour,  and  satirise  with  merciless 
wit,  tbe  Epicurean  theory  of  hfe ;  and  while  his  strong  common 
sense  forbids  him  to  accept  the  Stoic  doctrine  in  all  its  defiant 
harshness,  he  strengthens  the  Peripatetic  view,  to  which  he  on  the 
whole  leans,  by  introducing  elements  drawn  from  it  The  peculiar 
combination  which  he  thus  strives  to  form  takes  its  colour  from 
his  own  character  and  from  the  terms  of  his  native  language.  The 
Greeks  declare  that  the  beautiful  (to  icoAov)  is  good ;  Cicero  declares 
that  the  honourable  (honestum)  alone  is  good  Where,  therefore, 
the  Greeks  had  spoken  of  to  koAov,  and  we  should  speak  of  moral 
good,  Cicero  speaks  of  honestum,  and  founds  precisely  similar  argu- 
ments upon  it  This  conception  implies,  besides  self-regarding 
rectitude,  the  praise  of  others  and  the  rewards  of  glory,  and  hence 
is  eminently  suited  to  the  pubHo-epirited  men  for  whom  he  wrote. 
To  it  is  opposed  the  base  (turjye),  that  disgraceful  evil  which  all 
good  men  would  avoid.  But  as  his  whole  moral  theory  is  built 
on  observation  as  much  as  on  reading  or  reflection,  he  never 
stretches  a  rule  too  tight ;  he  makes  allowance  for  overpowering 
circumstances,  for  the  temper  and  bent  of  the  individual  Applic- 
able to  all  who  are  engaged  in  an  honourable  career  with  the 
stimulus  of  SUCCORS  before  them,  his  ethics  were  especially  suited 
to  the  noble  families  of  Rome  to  whom  the  approval  of  their  con- 
science was  indeed  a  necessity  of  happiness,  but  the  approval  of 
those  whom  they  respected  was  at  least  equally  so. 

The  UAt  of  his  philosophical  works  is  interesting  and  may  well 
be  given  here.     The  Paradoxa  (written  46  b.c.),'  explains  certain 

*  Tusc.  i.  12,  a  very  celebrated  and  beautiful  passaf^c. 

*  The  Paradoxes  are — (1)  5ri  fi6vov  rh  KoKhy  ayaBokf  (2)  3ri  avrctpiciff  iyipcr^ 
wphs  c^SaijUordu',  (3)  5ri  t(ra  rk  afiofyrfifiara  iced  rk  traropBiifjLaTa,  (4)  Zri  was 
iipfwv  fiaivtroL.  We  remember  the  treatment  of  this  in  Horace  (8.  ii.  8).  (5) 
Sri  fi6vos  4  (To^'ot  iXfvOtpht  kcU  was  i^pmp  ZovKos,  (6)  9ri  /i^roi  6  ffo^f 
9\oifrios, 
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^paradoxes  of  the  Stoics.  The  C<maolaiio  (46  ko.)  waa  vritten 
xoou  after  the  death  of  his  daughter  TuUia,  vhom  he  tenderly 
loved.  It  is  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fr^ments.  The 
same  fate  has  hefallen  the  Hortensius,  which  would  have  heen  an 
extremely  interesting  treatise.  The  Definibu»  bonorum  d  malonim, 
in  five  books,  was  composed  in  45  B.a  In  the  first  part  M.  Hanliua 
ToiqaatoB  expounds  the  Epicurean  views,  which  Cicero  confutes 
(books  L  ii) ;  in  the  second,  Cato  acta  as  champion  of  the  Stoics, 
I  who  are  shown  by  Cicero  to  be  by  no  means  so  exclusive  as  they 
{  profess  (books  iii  iv.) ;  in  the  third  and  last  Piso  explains  the 
{  theories  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum.  The  Aeademiea  is 
'.Jivided  into  two  editions ;  the  first,  called  Laeullvs,  is  still  extant ; 
the  second,  dedicated  to  Yarro,  exists  in  a  considerable  portion. 
The  7'usetdan  Ditputationt,  Timaeus  (now  lost),  and  the  De 
Natura  Deonim,  were  all  composed  in  the  same  year  (45  ac). 
The  latter  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Velleius  the  Epicu- 
rean, Balbus  the  Stoic,  and  Cotta  the  Academic,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  held  in  77  B.G.  The  following  year  were  produced 
Zioeliue  or  De  Amidtia,  De  Divinalione,  an  important  essay,  De 
Fato,  Cato  Major  or  De  Seneetute,  De  Gloria  (now  lost),  De 
O^eiit,  an  excollent  moral  treatise  addressed  to  his  son,  and  De 
VirttUibus,  which  with  the  Oeconomics  and  Prota/joras  (transla- 
tions from  the  Greek),  and  the  De  Auffuriis  (51  ac.  1)  complete 
the  list  of  his  strictly  philosophical  works.  Pohtical  science  is 
treated  by  him  in  the  De  FUpubliea,  of  wjiich  the  first  two  books 
remain  in  a  tolerably  complete  state,  the  other  four  only  in  frag- 
ments,' and  in  the  De  Legibus,  of  which  three  books  only  remain. 
The  former  was  commenced  in  the  year  54  B.a  but  not  published 
until  two  years  later,  at  which  time  probably  the  latter  treatise  was 
written,  but  apparently  never  published.  While  in  these  works 
the  form  of  dialogue  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  the  argument 
is  strongly  coloured  by  his  patriotic  sympathies.  He  proves  that 
^  Soman  pohtj,  wliich  fusee  in  a  happy  combination  the  three 
elements  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  is  the  best 
suited  for  organic  development  and  external  dominion ;  and  he 
taats  many  constitutional  and  legal  questions  with  eloquence  and 
insight.  Onr  loss  of  the  complete  text  of  these  books  ie  to  be 
deplored  rather  on  account  of  the  interesting  information  and 
nnmerouB  allusions  they  contained,  than  from  their  value  as  an 
exposition  of  the  pnnciplas  of  law  or  government  The  style  i§ 
highly  elaborated,  and  it«  even  flow  is  broken  by  beautiful  quota- 
tions from  the  old  poets,  especially  the  Annals  of  Ennios. 
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The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  are  both  numerous  and  impor 
tont.     A  practical  science,  of  which  the  principles  were  of  a  natun 
intelligible  to  aU,  and  needed  only  a  clear  exposition  and  th( 
authority  of  personal  experience,  was,  of  all  literary  subjects,  tht 
best  suited  to  bring  out  the  rich  qualities  of  Cicero's  mind.     Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  even  in  his  early  manhood  he  attempted  tc 
propound  a  theory  of  oratory  in  the  unfinished  work  De  Invetdionek 
or  Bhetoricciy  as  it  is  sometimes  called.     This  was  compiled  partly 
from  the  Greek  authorities,  partly  from  the  treatise  Ad  Herennium^ 
which  we  have  noticed  under  the  last  period.     But  he  himself  wa: 
quite  conscious  of  its  deficiencies,  and  alludes  to  it  more  than  onc^ 
as  an  unripe  and  youthful  work.     The  fruits  of  his  mature  judg^ 
ment  were  preserved  in  the  De  Orators^  a  dialogue  between  somo 
of  the  great  orators  of  former  days,  in  three  books,  written  55  b. a 
The  chief  speakers  are  Crassus  and  Antonius,  and  we  infer  from 
Cicero's  identifying  himself  with  the  former's  views  that  he 
regarded  him  on  the  whole  as  the  higher  orator.     The  next  work 
in  the  series  is  the  invaluable  Bruivs  sive  de  daria  Oratorihts^  a 
vast  mine  of  information  on  the  history  of  the  Eoman  bar,  and  the 
progress  of  oratorical  excellence.     The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Tusculan 
villa,  where  Cicero  meets  some  of  his  younger  friends  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Hortensius.     In  his  criticism  of  orators,  past  and 
present,  he  pays  a  touching  tribute  to  the  character  and  splendid 
talents  of  his  late  rival  and  at  the  same  time  intimate  friend,  and 
laments,  what  he  foresaw  too  well,  the  speedy  downfall  of  Roman 
eloquence.  1     All  these  works  of  his  later  years  are  tinged  with  a 
deep  sadness  which  lends  a  special  charm  to  their  graceful  periods ; 
his  political  despondency  drove  him  to  seek  solace  in  literary 
thought,  but  he  could  not  so  far  lose  himself  even  among  his 
beloved  worthies  of  the  past  as  to  throw  off  the  cloud  of  gloom 
that  softened  but  did  not  obscure  his  genius.     The  Orator  ad  M, 
BriUum  is  intended  to  give  us  his  ideal  of  what  a  perfect  orator 
should  be ;  its  treatment  is  brilliant  but  imperfect.     The  Partiti- 
ones  Oratariae,  or  Catechism  of  the  Art  of  Oratory,  in  questions 
and  answers,  belongs  to  the  educational  sphere ;  and,  after  the 
example  of  Cato's  books,  is  addressed  to  his  son.     The  Topica^ 
written  in  44  B.O.,  contains  an  account  of  the  invention  of  argu- 
ments, and  belongs  partly  to  logic,  partly  to  rhetoric     The  kst 
work  of  this  class  is  the  De  Optimo  Genere  Oraiorum^  which 
stands  as  a  preface  to  the  crown  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines,  which  Cicero  had  translated.     The  chief  interest  con- 

^  LcUrani  homines,  nan  loquitntur  is  his  strong  expression,  and  in  tnother 
place  he  caUs  the  modem  speakers  clanuMtores  non  oraterts. 
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mte  ia  the  discussion  it  raises  on  the  compaiativa  merits  of  ths 
Attic  and  Asiatic  styles. 

In  all  these  works  there  reigns  throughout  a  magnificence  of 
language  and  ft  calm  grandeur  of  tone  well  befitting  the  literaiy 
lepresentatire  of  the  "asBembl;  of  kings."  Nowhere  perhaps 
in  all  literature  can  be  found  compositions  in  which  so  many 
sources  of  permanent  attraction  meet;  dignity,  sweetoese,  an 
inexpressible  and  mtyeatic  eloquence,  drawing  the  reader  along 
until  be  seems  lost  in  a  sea  of  grand  language  and  lofty  thoughts, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sympathetic  human  feeling,  a  genial  desire 
to  pereuade,  a  patient  petseverance  in  illustration,  an  inimitable 
cleamesa  of  expression;  admirable  qualities,  whose  rich  harmonious 
combination  is  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  profoundest  philo- 
sophic wisdom,  but  which  have  raised  Cicero  to  take  the  lead 
among  those  great  popular  teachera  who  have  expressed,  and  by 
expressing  furthered,  the  growing  enlightenment  of  mankind. 

The  letters  of  Cicero  are  among  the  most  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  ancients  paid  more  attention  to  letter-writing  than 
we  do;  ttiey  [bought  their  friends  as  worthy  as  the  puUic  of 
well-weighed  expressions  and  a  careful  style.  But  no  other 
writer  who  has  come  down  to  us  can  be  compared  with  Cicero,  for 
the  giace,  the  naturalness,  and  the  unreserve  of  his  communications. 
Seneca  and  Pliny,  Walpole  and  Pope,  wrote  for  the  world,  not  for 
their  correspondents.  Among  the  modems  Mme.  de  Sevignft 
approaches  most  nearly  to  th')  excellences  of  Cicero. 

In  the  days  when  newspapers  were  imknown  a  Soman  provin- 
cial governor  depended  for  information  solely  upon  privata  letters. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  hear  from  the 
capital  and  be  able  to  convey  his  own  messages  to  IL  Yet,  unless 
he  WBS  able  to  maintain  couriera  of  his  own,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  send  or  receive  news.  In  such  casee  he  had  to  depend  on 
the  fidelity  of  chance  messengers,  a  precarious  ground  of  confi- 
denco.  We  find  that  all  the  great  nobles  retained  in  their  service 
one  or  mora  of  these  iabdlarii.  Cicero  was  often  disquieted  by 
the  thought  that  his  letters  might  have  miscarried;  at  times  ha 
dared  not  write  at  all,  eo  great  was  the  risk  of  accident  or  foul 
play. 

Letters  were  sometimes  written  on  parchment  with  a  reed'  dipped 
in  ink,*  but  far  more  frequently  on  waxen  tablets  with  the  rfi/u* 
Wax  was  preferred  to  other  material,  as  admitting  a  swifter  hand 
ud  an  easier  erasuieL  When  Cicero  wrote,  his  ideas  came  so  fast 
that  his  handwriting  beetme  illegible.    His  brother  more  than  onca 

*  Citamos.  '  Atmniwitam. 
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complainsof  thisdefect  Wehearof  his  writing  three  letteisto  Atticns 
in  one  day.  Familiar  missives  like  these  were  penned  at  any  spare 
moment  during  the  day's  business,  at  the  senate  during  a  dull  speech, 
at  the  forum  when  witnesses  were  being  examined,  at  the  bath,  or 
oftener  still  between  the  courses  at  dinner.  Thrown  off  in  a 
moment  while  the  impression  that  dictated  them  was  still  fresh, 
they  bear  witness  to  every  changing  mood,  and  lay  bare  the  inmost 
soul  of  the  writer.  But,  as  a  rule,  few  Eomans  were  at  the  pains 
to  write  their  letters  with  their  own  hand.  They  delegated  this 
mechanical  process  to  slaves.^  It  seems  strange  that  nothing 
similar  to  our  running  hand  should  have  been  invented  among 
them.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  abundance  of  these  humble 
aids  to  labour.  From  the  constant  use  of  amanuenses  it  often 
resulted  that  no  direct  evidence  of  authorship  existed  beyond  the 
appended  seal  When  Antony  read  before  the  senate  a  private 
letter  from  Cicero,  the  orator  replied,  "What  madness  it  is  to 
bring  forward  as  a  witness  against  me  a  letter  of  which  I  might 
with  perfect  impunity  deny  the  genuineness."  The  seal,  stamped 
with  the  signet-ring,  was  of  wax,  and  laid  over  the  fastening  of 
the  thread  which  bound  the  tablets  together.  Hence  the  many 
ingenious  devices  for  obliterating,  softening,  or  imitating  the 
impression,  which  are  so  aften  alluded  to  by  orators  and  satiristB. 
Many  of  the  more  important  letters,  such  as  Cicero's  to 
Lentulus,  that  of  Quintus  to  Cicero,  &c  were  political  pamphlets, 
which,  after  they  had  done  their  work,  were  often  published,  and 
met  with  a  ready  sale.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  approximately 
the  amount  of  copying  that  went  on  in  Home,  but  it  was  probably 
far  less  than  is  gener^y  supposed.  There  is  nothing  so  cramping 
to  the  inventive  faculty  as  the  existence  of  slave  labour.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  multiplying 
copies  of  documents,  an  inconvenience  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
acta  diuTTuiy  as  well  as  of  important  letters,  must  have  been  keenly 
felt?  Even  shorthand  and  cipher,  though  known,  were  rarely 
practised.  Caesar,*  however,  used  them ;  but  in  many  points  he 
was  beyond  his  age.  In  America,  where  labour  is  refractory, 
mechanical  substitutes  for  it  are  daily  being  invented.  A  calcula- 
ting machine,  and  a  writing  machine,  which  not  only  multiplies 
but  forms  the  original  copy,  are  inventions  so  simple  as  to  indicate 
that  it  was  want  of  enterprise  rather  than  of  ingenuity  which  made 
the  Eomans  content  with  such  an  imperfect  apparatus. 

1  Called  Lihrarii  or  A  manu, 

*  Caesar  generally  used  as  his  cipher  the  snbstitation  of  d  for  a,  and  lo  on 
throughoat  the  alphabet.  It  seems  strange  that  so  extremely  simple  a 
device  should  have  served  his  purpose. 
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To  write  a  letter  well  one  muflt  have  the  desire  to  please.  This 
Cioero  possessed  to  an  almost  feminine  extent.  He  thirsted  for 
the  approbation  of  the  good,  and  when  he  could  not  get  that  he 
put  up  with  the  applause  of  the  many.  And  thus  his  letters  are  full 
of  that  heartiness  and  vigour  which  comes  from  the  determination 
to  do  everything  he  tries  to  do  welL  They  have  besides  the  most 
j>erfect  and  unmistakable  reality.  Every  foible  is  confessed;  every 
passing  thought^  even  such  as  one  would  rather  not  confess  even 
to  oneself,  is  revealed  and  recorded  to  his  friend.  It  is  from  these 
letters  to  a  great  extent  that  Cicero  has  been  so  severely  judged. 
He  stands,  say  his  critics,  self-condemned.  This  is  true;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  ingenuity  which  pieces  together  a  mosaic  out 
of  these  scattered  fragments  of  evidence,  and  labels  it  t?ie  character 
of  CicerOy  is  altogether  misapplied.  One  man  may  reveal  every- 
thing; another  may  reveal  nothing;  our  opinion  in  either  case 
must  be  based  on  the  inferences  of  common  sense  and  experience 
of  the  world,  for  neither  of  such  persons  is  a  witness  to  be  trusted. 
Weakness  and  inconsistency  are  visible  indeed  in  all  Cicero's  letters ; 
but  who  can  imagine  Caesar  or  Crassus  writing  such  letters  at  all  1 
The  perfect  unreserve  which  gives  them  their  charm  and  their 
value  for  us  is  also  the  highest  possible  testimony  to  the  upright- 
ness of  their  author. 

The  collection  comprises  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  correspondents.  The  most  important  are 
those  to  Atticus,  which  were  already  published  in  the  time  of 
Nepos.  Other  large  volumes  existed,  of  which  only  one,  that 
entitled  ad  Familiares  has  come  down  entire  to  us.  Like  the 
volume  to  Atticus,  it  consists  of  sixteen  books,  extending  from  the 
year  after  his  consulship  until  that  of  his  death.  The  coUection 
was  made  by  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman,  after  his  death,  and  was 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  series.  A  small  collection  of  letters  to 
his  brother  {ad  Qinntum  Frairem),  in  six  books,  still  remains,  and 
a  conespondence  between  Cicero  and  Brutus  in  two  books.  The 
former  were  written  between  the  years  60  and  54  b.  a  the  latter 
in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Caesar.  The  letters  to 
Atticus  give  us  information  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  political,  pecimi- 
ary,  personal,  literary.  Everything  that  occupied  Cicero's  mind  is 
spoken  of  with  freedom,  for  Atticus,  though  cold  aiid  prudent,  had 
the  rare  gift  of  drawing  others  out  This  quality,  as  well  as  his 
prudence,  is  attested  by  Cornelius  Nepos;  and  we  observe  that  when 
he  advised  Cicero  his  counsel  was  almost  always  wise  and  right 
He  sustained  him  in  his  adversity,  when  heart-broken  and  helpless 
he  contemplated,  but  lacked  courage  to  commit  suicide ;  and  he 
sympathised  with  his  successi  as  well  as  aided  him  in  a  more  tan-. 
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gible  sense  with  the  resources  of  his  vast  fortune.  Among  the 
many  things  discussed  in  the  letters  we  are  struck  by  the  total 
absence  of  the  philosophical  and  religious  questions  which  in  other 
places  he  describes  as  his  greatest  ddight.  Beligion,  as  we  under- 
stand it)  had  no  place  in  his  heart.  If  we  did  not  possess  the 
letters,  if  we  judged  only  by  his  dialogues  and  his  orations,  we 
should  have  imagined  him  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerned 
the  national  f aiUi ;  but  we  see  that  in  his  genuine  moments  he 
never  gave  it  a  thought  Politics,  letters,  art,  his  own  fame,  and 
the  success  of  his  party,  such  are  the  points  on  which  he  loves  to 
dwelL  But  he  is  also  most  communicative  on  domestic  matters, 
and  shows  the  tenderest  family  feeling.  To  his  wife,  until  the 
unhappy  period  of  his  divorce,  to  hia  brother,  to  his  unworthy  son, 
but  above  all  to  his  daughter,  his  beloved  TttUiola,  he  pours  forth 
all  the  warmth  of  a  deep  affection ;  and  even  his  fre^iman  Tiro 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  kindly  banter  which  shows  the  friendly 
footing  on  which  the  great  man  and  his  dependant  stood.  Cicero 
was  of  all  men  the  most  humane.  While  accepting  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  his  ancestors,  he  did  all  he  could  to  make  its  burden 
lighter ;  he  conversed  with  his  slaves,  assisted  them,  mourned  their 
death,  and,  in  a  word,  treated  them  as  human  beings.  We  learn 
from  the  letters  that  in  this  matter,  and  in  another  of  equal  import 
ance,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  Cicero  was  far  ahead  of  the  feeling  of 
his  time.  When  he  listened  to  his  heart,  it  always  led  him  right 
And  if  it  led  him  above  all  things  to  repose  complete  confidence 
on  his  one  intimate  friend,  that  only  draws  us  to  him  the  more ; 
he  felt  like  Bacon  that  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but 
a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where 
there  is  no  love. 

It  only  remains  very  shortly  to  mention  his  poetry.  He  him- 
self knew  that  he  had  not  the  poetic  afflatus,  but  his  immense 
facility  of  style  which  made  it  as  easy  for  him  to  write  in  verse  as 
in  prose,  and  his  desire  to  rival  the  Greeks  in  every  department  of 
composition,  tempted  him  to  essay  his  wings  in  various  flights  of 
song.  We  have  mentioned  his  poem  on  Marius  and  those  on  liis 
consulship  and  times,  which  pleased  himself  best  and  drew  forth 
from  others  the  greatest  ridicule.  He  wrote  also  veisions  from  the 
Iliad,  of  which  he  quotes  several  in  various  works ;  heroic  poems 
called  Halcyone  and  Ctmon,  an  elegy  called  TamdastiSy^  a  Libellut 
ioctdari8,  about  which  we  have  no  certain  information,  and  various 

^  ThiB  is  Servios's  spelling.  Others  read  Tetnelastis^  or  Talemgais,  Orvlli 
thinks  perhaps  the  title  may  been  r&  ip  4Kdatt  {Taenelcui,  cornxpted  to 
Tanukitia)  %.e.  de  profectione  ana,  about  which  he  tella  us  in  ue  fint 
Philippe. 
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epigmns  to  Tiro,  CaniniuB,  and  others.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  some  of  these  works  on  a  future  page.  We  shall  there- 
fore pass  them  by  here,  and  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  short 
notice  of  the  principal  orators  who  were  younger  contemporaries 
of  Cicero. 

CoKLius,  with  whom  Cicero  was  often  brought  into  relations,  was 
a  quick,  polished,  and  sometimes  lofty  speaker;^  Calidics  a 
delicate  .and  harmonious  one.  On  one  occasion  when  Calidius 
was  accusing  a  man  of  conspiring  against  his  life,  he  pleaded 
ivith  such  smoothness  and  languor,  that  Cicero,  who  was  for  the 
defence,  at  once  gained  his  cause  by  the  argumentum  ad 
hominenu  Tu  iduc  M.  Calidi  nisi  fingerea  sic  ageres  t  prae- 
9ertim  cum  ista  eloquentia  alienarum  hominum  pericula 
defendere  acerrime  soleas,  tuum  negligeresf  Uhi  dolor?  ubi 
ardor  animiy  qui  etiam  ex  infantium  ingeniia  elicere  voces  et 
querelas  solet  f  Nulla  perturbaiio  animiy  nulla  corporis :  frons 
non  percussa^  nan  femur;  pedis,  quod  minimum  est,  nulla  sup- 
plosio.  Itaque  tantum  abfuit  ut  imflammares  animos  nostros, 
somnum  isto  locovix  tenebamus,^  Curio  he  describes  as  bold  and 
flowing ;  Calvus  from  affectation  of  Attic  purity,  as  cold,  cautious, 
and  jejune.  His  dry,  sententious  style,  to  which  Brutus  also 
mclined,  was  a  reaction  from  the  splendour  of  Cicero,  a  splendour 
which  men  like  these  could  never  hope  to  reach ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  better  that  they  should  reject  all  ornament  rather  than  mis- 
apply it  It  seems  that  after  Cicero  oratory  had  lost  the  fountain 
of  its  life ;  he  responded  so  perfectly  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
popular  taste  and  the  possibilities  of  the  time,  that  after  him  no 
new  theory  of  eloquence  could  be  produced,  while  to  improve 
upon  his  practice  was  evidently  hopeless.  Thus  the  reaction  that 
comes  after  literary  perfection  conspired  with  the  dawn  of  free- 
dom to  make  Cicero  the  last  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  those  who 
deserved  the  name  of  orator ;  and  we  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  poet's  epigram,'  questioned  as  it  was  at  the  time. 


1  Brot  75.  «  Brut  80. 

'  Seztilius  Ena,  a  poet  of  Cordnba.    The  story  ia  told  in  Seneca,  Saas.  vL 
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APPENDIX. 

Poetry  of  Cicero, 


The  poems  of  Cicero  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  student 
of  Latin  versification.  His  great 
facility  and  formal  polish  made  him 
successful  in  producing  a  much  more 
finished  ana  harmonious  cadence 
tlian  had  before  been  attained. 
Coming  between  Ennius  and  Lucre- 
tius, and  evidently  studied  by 
the  latter,  he  is  an  important 
link  in  metrical  development  We 
propose  in  this  note  merely  to  give 
some  examples  of  his  versihcation 
that  the  student  may  judge  for  him- 
self, and  com]iare  them  with  those 
of  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Virgil. 
They  are  quoted  from  the  edition  of 
Orelli(vol.  iv.  p.  0112  sqq,). 

From  the  Afarius  (Cic  de  Legg.  L 

i.  §  2) : 

"  file  lorii  altlsoni  subito  pinnate  latelles 
Arboris  e  tmnco  acrpentis  nnda  mnnni 
Subrii^tf  Ipui  feris  traiisflgent  ungulbna. 

angnem 
Semianlmnm   et  varU  graviter  ccrrice 

mlcantem, 
Qnem  ae  intorqnentem  laniana  roatroqne 

ci-uentan«, 
lam  satiata  animoe,  lam  doroaultadolorea, 
Abiedt  ecflantem  et  laceratum  adfllgit  in 

unda, 
Seque  obltn  a  aolie  nitidoa  convertit  ad 

ortoa. 
Hanc  ubi  praepetiboa  pennla  lapaoqae 

volanteiu 
Conspexit  Marina,  divlnl  nnminla  angnr, 
Faoitaque  aigna  auae  laudia  reditnaque 

notarlt, 
PartibuA  intonnit  caeli  pater  ipae  sinifltria. 
Sic  aquilae  clarum  flnnavit  Inppiter  omen."* 

Praises  of  himself,  from  the  poem  on 
his  consulship  (Div.  I.  ii.  §  17  sqq.) : 

**  Haec    t&rdata    din    apedea    mnltumqae 

morata 
Conaole  to  tandem  celaa  cat  In  aede  locata, 
Atqne  nna  flxi  ac  aiffnatl  tvmporia  liora, 
Inppiter  excelsa  darabat  aceptra  colnmna; 
Kt  dadea  pa  nae  flamma  f erroqne  parata 
Vodboa  Allobrogum  patribua  populoqoe 

patebat. 
Rite  igitur  yeteret  qnornm  monnmenta 

tenetia, 
Qui   popolot  nrbiiqne  modo  ac  yixtate 

refcebant, 
Rltevtlam  veatri.qnorum  pietaaque  Adeaqne 
Pi  aeatitit  ac  longe  vidt  aapientia  cnnctoa 
Fraedpue  colnere  Tigenti  nnmine  divoa. 
Haec  adeo  praltua  cnra  rlderi  aagad 
Orla  qui  studila  laeti  tennere  decorta, 
Inqne    Academia     nmbrifera    nitidoqne 

Ljoeo 


Fodemnt  daraa  fecnndi  pectona  artla: 
E  qnibna  ereptnm  prlmo  lam  a  flore  in- 

Tentae, 
Te  patrla  In  media  TirtiitQm  mole  locavlt. 
Tu  tamen  anxiferaa  coraa  reqniete  relnxana 
Qnod  patriae  vacat  id  atodlia  nobiaqne 

dediaU.** 

We  append  some  verses  by  Quintus 
Cicero,  wno  the  orator  declared  would 
make  a  better  poet  than  hiro8<*lf. 
They  are  on  the  twelve  constellations, 
a  well-worn  but  apparently  attactive 
subject : 

**  FlnmlnaTema  dent  obacnro  Inmlne  Plscea, 
Curriculnmqoe  Ariea    aeqnat    noctlaqae 

dleqne. 
Oomna  quern  comnnt  florura  praennntla 

Tanri, 
Arldaqne    aettatla     Gemini     primordia 

pandnnt, 
Longaqne  lam  mlnnit  praedama  lamina 

Cancer, 
Languiilc(«qae    Leo    proflat    fema   ore 

calorea. 
Pott  modicum  quatiena  Virgo  fogat  octa 

raporem. 
Antnmnl  reaerat  portaa  aoqnatqae  dinrna 
Tempora  nodnmla  dlaptrso  aidere  Libia, 
Et  fetoa  ramoa  denndat  flamAia  Nepal. 
Pigra  aagittlpotena  lacolatur  frigora  t4>TTia. 
Brmna  gelu  gladana  tubare  aplrat  Caprt- 

coml: 
Quam  seqnltur  nebolas  ronma  liquor  altua 

Aqnarl: 
Tanta  aupra  drcaque  rigent  ubl  flnmina. 

Mondi 
At  dextra  laeraque  det  rota  fnlgida  Solia 
Mobile  cnrricnlum,  et  Lunae  aimnlacra 

femntur. 
Squama    aub    aetemo    conqwctn   torta 

Draconia 
Eminet:    hane  inter    fulgentem  ftdera 

aeptem 
Magna  quattt  atellana,  quam  aerrana  aerua 

Inalta 
Conditur  Ocean!  ripa  cum  luce  Bootea." 

This  is  poor  stuff;  two  epigrams 
are  more  interesting : 

**Crede  ratem  Tentla,  animma  ne  crede 
puelila: 
Namque  eat  f  eminea  tutlor  nnda  fide.** 

XL 

**  Femtna  nulla  bona  est,  et,  ai  bona  cos- 
tiglt  oDa, 
Neado  quo  fate  ret  mala  Ikcta  bona.** 

We  observe  the  entire  lack  of 
inspiration,  combinod  with  consider- 
able smoothness^  but  both  in  a 
feebler  degree,  which  are  cJiaracter^ 
istlc  of  hit  brother's  poema. 


CHAPTEB   IIL 

Historical  and  Bioorafhigal  Cohpobitiok — Gabbar — ^Nepos — 

Sallubt. 

It  is  well  known  that  Cicero  felt  strongly  tempted  to  write  a 
history  of  Home.  Considering  the  stirring  events  among  which  he 
lived,  the  grandeur  of  Eome's  past^  and  the  ezhaustless  literary 
resources  which  he  himself  possessed,  we  are  not  surprised  either 
at  his  conceiving  the  idea  or  at  his  friends  encouraging  it  Never- 
theless it  is  fortunate  for  his  literary  fame  that  he  ahandoned  the 
proposal,^  for  he  would  have  failed  in  history  almost  more  signally 
than  he  did  in  poetry.  His  mind  was  not  adapted  for  the  kind 
of  research  required,  nor  his  judgment  for  weighing  historic  evi- 
dence. When  Lucceius  announced  his  intention  of  writing  a 
history  which  should  include  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  Cicero 
did  not  scruple  to  beg  him  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  trutL  "  You 
must  grant  something  to  our  friendship ;  let  me  pray  you  to  delineate 
my  exploits  in  u  way  that  shall  reflect  the  greatest  possible  gloiy 
on  myself."^  A  lax  conception  of  historical  responsibility,  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  Cicero.  He  is  but  an  exaggerated  type  of  his 
nation  in  this  respect  No  Eoman  author,  unless  it  be  Tacitus,  has 
heen  able  fully  to  grasp  the  extreme  complexity  as  well  as  difficulty 
of  the  historian's  task.  Even  the  sage  Quintilian  maintains  the 
popular  misconception  when  he  says,  '*  History  is  closely  akin  ^ 
to  poetry,  and  is  written  for  purposes  of  narration  not  of  proof ; 
being  composed  with  the  motive  of  transmitting  our  fame  to 
posterity,  it  avoids  the  dulness  of  continuous  narrative  by  the  use 
of  rarer  words  and  freer  periphrases."'   We  may  conclude  that  this 

^  Cieero  went  so  far  oa  to  write  some  short  commentarii  on  his  consulship 
ia  Gieek|  and  perhaps  in  Latin  also  ;  bat  they  were  not  edited  until  after 
Us  dea^  and  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  histories. 

*  Cf.  odL  Fam, ;  v.  12,  1,  and  vi.  2,  8. 

*  X.  i  81.    He  calls  it  Canrun  Solutum, 
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criticism  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  greatest  recognised 
models.  This  false  opinion  arose  no  doubt  from  the  narrowness  of 
view  which  persisted  in  regarding  all  kinds  of  literature  as  merely 
exercises  in  style.  For  instance  accuracy  of  statements  was  not 
regarded  as  the  goal  and  object  of  the  writer's  labours,  but  rather 
as  a  useful  means  of  oh\Ammg  clearness  of  arrangemerU ;  abundant 
information  helped  towards  condensation;  original  observation 
towards  vivacity;  personal  experience  of  the  events  towards  pathos 
or  eloquence. 

So  unfortunately  prevalent  was  this  view  that  a  writer  was  not 
called  a  historian  unless  he  had  considerable  pretensions  to  style. 
Thus,  men  who  could  write,  and  had  written,  in  an  informal  way, 
excellent  historical  accounts,  were  not  studied  by  their  countrymen 
as  historians.  Their  writings  were  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  anti- 
quarian remains.  The  habit  of  writing  notes  of  their  campaigns, 
memoranda  of  their  publio  conduct,  copies  of  their  speeches,  &c. 
had  for  some  time  been  usual  among  the  abler  or  more  ambitious 
nobles.  Often  these  were  kept  by  them,  laid  by  for  future  elabora- 
tion ;  oftener  still  they  were  published,  or  sent  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  the  author's  friends.  The  letters  of  Cicero  and  his  numerous 
correspondents  present  such  a  series  of  raw  material  for  history;  and 
in  reading  any  of  the  antiquarian  writers  of  Eome  we  are  struck  by 
the  large  number  of  monographs,  essays,  pamphlets,  rough  notes, 
commentaries,  and  the  like,  attributed  to  public  men,  to  which 
they  had  access. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  for  many  years  these  documents  had  existed, 
and  equally  clear  that,  unless  their  author  was  celebrated  or  their 
style  elegant,  the  majority  of  readers  entirely  neglected  them. 
Nevertheless  they  formed  a  rich  material  for  the  diligent  and 
capable  historian.  In  using  them,  however,  we  could  not  expect 
him  to  show  the  same  critical  acumen,  the  same  impartiality,  as  a 
modem  writer  trained  in  scientific  criticism  and  the  broad  culture 
of  international  ideas;  to  expect  this  would  be  to  expect  an 
impossibility.  To  look  at  events  from  a  national  instead  of  a 
party  point  of  view  was  hard;  to  look  at  them  from  a  human  point 
of  view,  as  Polybius  had  done,  was  stiU  harder.  Thus  we  cannot 
expect  from  Eepublican  Eome  any  historical  work  of  the  same 
scope  and  depth  as  those  of  Herodotus  and  Tliucydides;  neither 
the  dramatic  genius  of  the  one  nor  the  philosophic  insight  of  the 
other  was  to  be  gained  there.  All  we  can  look  for  is  a  clear  com- 
prehensive narrative,  without  flagrant  misrepresentation,  of  some 
of  the  leading  episodes,  and  such  we  fortunately  possess  in  the 
memoirs  of  Caesar  and  the  biogvaphii  al  essays  of  Sallust 

The  immediate  object  of  the  Commentaries  of  Juuus  Caxsar 
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(100-44  B.a),  was  no  doubt  to  furnish  the  senate  with  an 
authentic  military  report  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Ware.  But  they 
had  also  an  ulterior  purpose.  They  aspired  to  justify  their  author 
in  the  eyes  of  Home  and  of  posterity  in  his  attitude  of  hostility  to 
the  constitution. 

Pompey  was  perhaps  quite  as  desirous  of  supreme  power  as 
Caesar,  and  was  equally  ready  to  make  all  patriotic  motives 
subordinate  to  self-interest  Nevertheless  he  gained,  by  his  con- 
nexion with  the  senate,  the  reputation  of  defender  of  the  consti- 
stution,  and  thought  fit  to  appropriate  the  language  of  patriotism. 
Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries — which,  though  both  unfinished  and, 
historically  speaking,  unconnected  with  one  another,  reveal  the 
deeper  connexion  of  successive  products  of  the  same  creative 
policy — laboura  throughout  to  show  that  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  forms  of  the  constitution  and  for  the  general  good  of 
Kome.  This  he  does  not  as  a  rule  attempt  to  prove  by  argument. 
Occasionally  he  does  so,  as  when  any  serious  accusation  was 
1)rought  against  the  legitimacy  of  his  acts ;  and  these  are  among 
the  most  important  and  interesting  chaptere  in  his  work.^  I3ut 
his  habitual  method  of  exculpating  himself  is  by  his  pereuasive 
moderation  of  statement,  and  his  masterly  collocation  of  events. 
In  reading  the  narrative  of  the  Civil  War  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  he  was  unfairly  treated.  Without  any  terms  of 
reprobation,  with  scarcely  any  hareh  language,  with  merely  that 
wondrous  skill  in  manipulating  the  series  of  facts  which  genius 
possesses,  he  has  made  his  readers,  even  against  their  prepossession, 
ilisapprove  of  Pompey 's  attitude  and  condemn  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  senate.  So,  too,  in  the  report  of  the  Gallic  War,  where 
diplomatic  caution  was  lees  required,  the  same  apparent  candour, 
the  same  perfect  statement  of  his  case,  appears.  In  every  instance 
of  aggressive  and  ambitious  war,  there  is  some  equitable  proposal 
refused,  some  act  of  injustice  not  acknowledged,  some  infringe- 
ment of  the  dignity  of  the  Eoman  people  committed,  which  makes 
it  seem  only  natural  that  Caesar  should  exact  reprisals  by  the 
sword.  On  two  or  three  occasions  he  betrays  how  little  regard  he 
had  for  good  faith  when  barbarians  were  in  consideration,  and 
how  completely  absent  was  that  generous  clemency  in  the  case  of 
a  vanquished  foreign  prince,  which  when  exercised  towards  his 
own  countrymen  procured  him  such  enviable  renown.*  His 
treacherous  conduct  towards  the  Usipetes  and  Tench teri,  which  he 
relates  with  perfect  sang  froid^  is  such  as  to  shock  us  beyond 

1  See  Bdl.  Oiv.  i  4,  «,  8,  80  ;  iii.  1. 

*  *'  CUmenHa  tua  "  wa«  the  way  in  which  he  caused  himself  to  he  addressed 
on  occasions  of  ceremony.  *  B.  G.  ir.  12. 
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description ;  his  brutal  vengeance  upon  the  Atuatici  and  Veneti,^ 
all  whose  leading  men  he  murderod,  and  sold  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  53,000,  by  auction ;  his  cruel  detention  of  the  noble 
*  Yercingetorix,  who,  after  acting  like  an  honourable  foe  in  the  fields 
voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  appease  the  conqueror's  wrath  ;^ 
these  are  blots  in  Caesar's  scutcheon,  which,  if  they  do  not  place 
him  below  the  recognised  standard  of  action  of  the  time,  prevent 
him  from  being  placed  in  any  way  above  it.  The  theory  that 
good  faith  is  unnecessary  with  an  uncivilised  foe,  is  but  the  other 
side  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  merely  a  thing  of  expediency  in  the 
case  of  a  civilised  one.  And  neither  Borne  herself,  nor  many  of 
her  greatest  generals,  can  free  themselves  from  the  grievous  stain 
of  perfidious  dealing  with  those  whom  they  found  themselves 
powerful  enough  so  to  treat 

But  if  we  can  neither  approve  the  want  of  principle,  nor  accept 
the  ex  parte  statements  which  are  embodied  in  Caen's  Commen- 
iaries,  we  can  admire  to  the  utmost  the  incredible  and  almost 
superhuman  activity  which,  more  than  any  other  quality,  enabled 
him  to  overcome  his  enemies.  This  is  evidently  the  means  on 
which  he  himself  most  relied.  The  prominence  he  has  given  to 
it  in  his  writings  makes  it  almost  equivalent  to  a  precept.  The 
burden  of  his  achievements  is  the  continual  repetition  of  quam 
celerrime  contendendum  raiua, — maxirma  ciHssimisque  itineribus 
pro/ectus, — and  other  phrases  describing  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments. By  this  he  so  terrified  the  Pompeians  that^  hearing  he' 
was  en  route  for  Eome,  they  fled  in  such  dismay  as  not  even  to 
take  the  money  they  had  amassed  for  the  war,  but  to  leave  it  a 
prey  to  Caesar.  And  by  the  want  of  this,  as  he  sarcastically 
observes,  the  Pompeians  lost  their  only  chance  of  crushing  him, 
when,  driven  from  Dyrrhachium,  with  his  army  seriously  crippled 
and  provisions  almost  exhausted,  he  must  have  succumbed  to  the 
numerous  and  well-fed  forces  opposed  to  him.^  He  himself  would 
never  have  committed  such  a  mistake  The  after-work  of  hia 
victories  was  frequently  more  decisive  than  the  victories  them- 
selves. He  always  pursued  his  enemies  into  their  camp,  by 
storming  which  he  not  only  broke  their  spirit,  but  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  retain  their  unity  of  action.  No  man  ever  knew  so 
well  the  truth  of  the  adage  *'  nothing  succeeds  like  success; ''  and 
his  Commentaries  £rom  first  to  last  are  instinct  with  a  triumphant 
consciousness  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  having  invariably  acted 
upon  it. 

I  B.  G.  ii.  84,  aBd  iu.  16.  >  lb.  see  viL  82. 

'  It  was  then  that,  as  Saetonios  tells  na,  Cteiar  declared  that  Pompey 
knew  not  how  to  use  a  victory. 
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A  feature  which  strikes  every  reader  of  Caesar  is  the  admiration 
and  respect  h»  has  for  his  soldiers.  Though  unsparing  of  their 
lives  when  occasion  demanded,  he  never  speaks  of  them  as  "  food 
for  powder."  Once,  when  his  men  clamoured  for  battle,  but  he 
thought  he  could  gain  his  point  without  shedding  blood,  he  refused 
to  fight,  though  the  discontent  became  alarming:  ^'Cur,  etiam 
secundo  praelio,  aliquas  ex  suis  amitteret?  Cur  vulnerari  pateretur 
optime  i^eritos  de  se  militesl  cur  denique  fortunam  periclitaretur, 
praesertim  cum  non  minus  esset  imperatoris  consilio  superare 
quam  gladiol "  This  consideration  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers, 
when  the  storm  was  over,  won  him  gratitude ;  and  it  was  no  single 
instance.  Everywhere  they  are  mentioned  with  high  praise,  and 
no  small  portion  of  the  victory  is  ascribed  to  theuL  Stories  of 
individual  valour  are  inserted,  and  several  centurions  singled  out 
for  special  commendation.  Caesar  lingers  with  delight  over  the 
exploits  of  his  tenth  legion.  Officers  and  men  are  all  fondly 
remembered.  The  heroic  conduct  of  Pulfio  and  Varenus,  who 
challenge  each  other  to  a  display  of  valour,  and  by  each  saving 
the  other^s  life  are  reconciled  to  a  friendly  instead  of  a  hostile 
rivalry  :^  the  intrepidity  of  the  veterans  at  Lissus,  whose  self- 
reliant  bravery  calls  forth  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  in  the 
whole  book  -^  and  the  loyal  devotion  of  all  when  he  announces 
his  critical  position,  and  asks  if  they  will  stand  by  him,^  are 
related  with  glowing  pride.  Numerous  other  merely  incidental 
notices^  scattered  through  both  works,  confirm  the  pleasing  impres- 
sion that  commander  and  commanded  had  full  confidence  in  each 
other;  and  he  relates^  with  pardonable  exultation  the  speak- 
ing fact  that  among  all  the  hardships  they  endured  (hardships  so 
terrible  that  Pompey,  seeing  the  roots  on  which  they  subsisted, 
declared  he  had  beasts  to  fight  with  and  not  men)  not  a  soldier 
except  Labienus  and  two  Gaulish  officers  ever  deserted  his  cause, 
though  thousands  came  over  to  him  from  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  his  power  over  men,  and  thereby,  of  his 
militaiy  capacity,  thut  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  show. 

Besides  their  clear  description  of  military  manoeuvres,  of  engin- 
eering, bndge-making,  and  all  kinds  of  operations,  in  which  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  despatches  of  the  great  generals  of 
modern  times,  Caesar's  Commentaries  contain  much  useful  infor- 
mation i^^aiding  the  countries  he  visited.  There  is  a  wonderful 
freshness  and  versatility  about  his  mind.  While  primarily  con- 
sidering a  country,  as  he  was  forced  to  do,  from  its  strategetical 
festoieSy  or  its  capacity  for  furnishing  contingents  or  tribute,  he 

»  R  0.  r.  $«.  •  Ih.  UL  25.  »  lb.  i.  «,  7.  *  lb.  iii  59. 
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was  nevertheless  keenly  alive  to  all  objects  of  interest^  whether  in 
nature  or  in  human  customs.     The  inquiring  curiosity  with  which 
Lucan  upbraids  him  during  his  visit  to  E(j^t»  if  it  were  not  on 
that  occasion  assumed,  as  some  think,  to  hide  his  real  projects,  was 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  mind.    As  soon  as  he  thought 
Gaul  was  quiet  he  hurried  to  Illyria,^  animated  by  the  desire  to 
see  those  nations,  and  to  observe  their  customs  for  himself.     His 
journey  into  Britain,  though  by  Suetonius  attributed  to  avarice, 
which  had  been  kindled  by  the  report  of  enormous  pearls  of  fine 
quality  to  be  found  on  our  coasts,  is  by  himself  attributed  to  his 
desire  to  see  so  strange  a  country,  and  to  be  the  first  to  conquer  it^ 
His  account  of  our  island,  though  imperfect,  is  extremely  interest- 
ing.    He  mentions  many  of  our  products.     The  existence  of  lead 
and  iron  ore  was  known  to  him;  he  does  not  allude  to  tin,  but  its 
occurrence  can  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  him.     He  remarks 
that  the  beech  and  pine  do  not  grow  in  the  south  of  England, 
which  is  probably  an  inaccuracy;*  and  he  falls  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  north  of  Scotland  ei^oys  in  winter  a  period  of 
thirty  days  total  darkness.     His  account  of  Gaul,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  Germany,  is  more  explicit     He  gives  a  fine  description 
of  the  Druids  and  their  mysterious  religion,  noticing  in  particular 
the  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  b^got  indiffe- 
rence to  death,  and  was  a  great  incentive  to  bravery.*     The  effects 
of  this  belief  are  dwelt  on  by  Lucan  in  one  of  his  most  effective 
j)assages,^  which  is  greatly  borrowed  from  Caesar.    Their  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  their  jealous  restriction  of  it  to  themselves  and 
express  prohibition  of  any  written  literature,  he  attributes  partly 
to  their  desire  to  keep  the  people  ignorant,  the  common  feeling  of 
a  powerful  priesthood,  and  partly  to  a  conviction  that  writing 
injures  the  memory,  which  among  men  of  action  should  be  kept 
in  constant  exercise.     His  acquaintance  with  Grcrman  civilization 
is  more  superficial,  and  shows  that  incapacity  for  scientific  criticism 

1  B.  G.  iii.  7. 

*  Suetonius  thus  speaks  ( VU,  Caea.  24)  of  his  wanton  aggreasion,  "  Nee 
deinde  ulla  belli  ocetuunu  ne  iniusti  quidcm  ac  nerieuloai  abstinuU  tarn  fede* 
rcUis  tarn  infestis  ac^eris  gewtUms  uUro  lacestUis, '  An  excellent  comment  ou 
Boman  lust  of  dominion. 

'  I  am  told  by  Professor  Rolleston  that  Caesar  is  here  mistaken.  The 
pine,  by  which  he  presumably  meant  the  Scotch  fir,  certainly  exist^  in  tiie 
first  century  B.C.;  and  as  to  the  beech,  Burnham  beeches  were  Uien  fine 
young  trees.  Doubtless  changes  have  come  over  our  vegetation.  The  linden 
or  lime  is  a  Roman  importation,  the  small-leaved  species  alone  being  indige- 
nous; so  is  the  £nelish  elm,  which  has  now  developed  specific  differenoei, 
which  have  caused  botanists  to  rank  it  apart  Tnere  is,  perhaps,  ■ome 
nnrertainty  as  to  the  exact  import  of  the  word  fagna. 

«  B.  a.  vL  II,  sqq.  ■  Phars.  L  445-457. 
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▼hich  was  conunon  to  all  antiquity.^  His  testimonj  to  the  chastitj 
of  the  German  race,  confirmed  afterwards  by  Tacitus,  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  one  of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  its 
greatness.  He  relates,  with  apparent  belief,  the  existence  of  several 
extraordinary  quadrupeds  in  the  vast  Hercynian  forest^  such  as  the 
unicorn  of  heraldry,  which  here  first  appears ;  the  elk,  which  has 
DO  joints  to  its  legs,  and  cannot  lie  down,  whose  bulk  he  depreci- 
ates as  much  as  he  exaggerates  that  of  the  urus  or  wild  bull,  which 
he  describes  as  hardly  inferior  to  the  elephant  in  size.  To  have 
slain  one  of  these  gigantic  animals,  and  carried  off  its  horns  as  a 
trophy,  was  almost  as  great  a  glory  as  the  possession  of  the  grizzly 
bear's  claws  among  the  Indians  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  8ome 
of  his  remarks  on  the  temper  of  the  Grauls  might  be  applied  almost 
without  change  to  their  modem  representatives.  The  French  Slan 
is  done  ample  justice  to,  as  well  as  the  instability  and  self-esteem 
of  that  great  peopla  '*  Ut  ad  bdla  susdpienda  GaUorum  alacer 
et  promptua  est  animus^  sic  mollis  ae  minvme  resistens  ad  calami- 
iaies  perferendas  mens  eorum  est,^  And  again,  "  quod  sunt  in 
capessendis  consiliis  mobiles  et  novis  plerumque  rebus  student."^ 
He  notices  the  tall  stature  of  both  Gauls  and  Germans,  which  was 
at  first  the  cause  of  some  terror  to  his  soldiers,  and  some  contemp- 
tuousness  on  their  part*  "  Plerisque  hominibus  GdUis  prae  mag- 
nUudine  corporum  suorum  brevilas  nostra  eontemptui  est" 

Caesar  himself  was  of  commanding  presence,  great  bodily  endu- 
rance, and  heroic  personal  daring.  These  were  qualities  which  his 
enemies  knew  how  to  respect  On  one  occasion,  when  his  legions 
were  blockaded  in  Germany,  he  penetrated  at  night  to  his  camp 
disguised  as  a  Gaol;  and  in  more  than  one  battle  he  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  by  his  extraordinary  personal  courage,  fighting 
on  foot  before  his  wavering  tnx)ps,  or  snatching  the  standard  from 
the  centurion's  tinud  grasp.  He  took  the  greatest  pains  to  collect 
accurate  information,  and  frequently  he  teUs  us  who  his  informants 
were.^  Where  there  was  no  reason  for  the  suppression  or  mis- 
representation of  truth,  Caesar's  statements  may  bie  implicitly  relied 
on.  No  man  knew  human  nature  better,  or  how  to  decide  between 
eonfiicting  aaaertiong.  He  rarely  indulges  in  conjecture,  but  in 
investigating  the  motives  of  his  adversaries  he  is  penetrating  and 
nnmeicifuL  At  the  commencement  of  the  treatise  on  the  civil 
war  he  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  considerations  that  weighed  with 
Lentulus,  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Pompey;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  of  all  he  deals  most  hcuxUy  with  Cato,  whose  pretensions 
smoyed  him,  and  in  whose  virtue  he  did  not  believe.     To  the 

>  B.  a.  tL  19.        •  Tb.  iii.  20.        *  Ih  iv.  fi.         Mb.  see  L  80;  ii  Sa 
*  lb.  iL  17;  v.  5.    lb.  iiL  16,  49,  and  many  otber  ptawaget. 
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bravest  of  his  Gkdlic  enemies  he  is  not  unjust  The  Nervii  in  par- 
ticular, by  their  courage  and  self-devotion,  excite  his  warm  admi- 
ration,^ and  while  he  felt  it  necessary  to  exterminate  them,  they 
aeem  to  have  been  among  the  very  few  that  moved  his  pity. 

As  to  the  style  of  these  two  great  works,  no  better  criticism  can 
be  given  than  that  of  Cicero  in  the  Brutus  ;^  "  They  are  worthy  of 
all  praise ;  they  are  unadorned,  straightforward,  and  elegant,  every 
ornament  being  stripped  oflf  as  it  were  a  garment  While  he  desired 
to  give  others  the  material  out  of  which  to  create  a  history ;  he 
may  perhaps  have  done  a  kindness  to  conceited  writers  who  wish  to 
trick  them  out  with  meretricious  graces ;  *  but  he  has  deterred  all 
men  of  sound  taste  firom  touching  them.  For  in  history  a  pure 
and  brilliant  conciseness  of  style  is  the  highest  attainable  beauty." 
Condensed  as  they  are,  and  often  almost  bald,  they  have  that  match- 
less clearness  which  marks  the  mind  that  is  master  of  its  entire 
subject  We  have  only  to  compare  them  with  the  excellent  but 
immeasurably  inferior  commentaries  of  Hirtius  to  estimate  their 
value  in  this  respect  Precision,  arrangement,  method,  are  qualities 
that  never  leave  them  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  are  so  imperfect  and  that  the  text  \a  not  in  a  better 
state.  In  the  Civil  War  particularly,  gaps  frequently  occur,  and  both 
the  beginning  and  the  end  are  lost  They  were  written  during  the 
campaign,  though  no  doubt  cast  into  their  present  form  in  the  in- 
tervals of  winter  leisure.  Hirtius,  who,  at  Caesar's  request,  appended 
an  eighth  book  to  the  Gallic  War,  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Balbus,  how 
rapidly  he  wrote.  "  I  wish  that  those  who  will  read  my  book 
could  know  how  unwillingly  I  took  it  in  hand,  that  I  might 
acquit  myself  of  folly  and  arrogance  in  completing  what  Caesar  had 
begun.  For  all  agree  that  the  elegance  of  these  commentaries  sur- 
passes the  most  laborious  efforts  of  other  writers.  They  were 
edited  to  prevent  historians  being  ignorant  of  matters  of  such  high 
importance.  But  so  highly  are  they  approved  by  the  univer^ 
verdict  that  the  power  of  amplifying  them  has  been  rather  taken 
away  than  bestowed  by  their  publication.*  And  yet  I  have  a  right 
to  marvel  at  this  even  more  than  others.  For  while  others  know 
how  faultlessly  they  are  written,  I  know  with  what  ease  and 
rapidity  he  dashed  them  o£  For  Caesar,  besides  the  highest  con- 
ceivable literary  gift,  possessed  the  most  perfect  skill  in  explain- 
ing his  designs."    This  testimony  of  his  most  intimate  friend  is 

»  B.  G.  il  16,  207.  •  Brut.  Ixxv.  262. 

'  **  Calamiatria  inurere/*  j^  metaphor  from  curlinff  the  hair  with  hot  iroiu^ 
The  entire  description  is  in  the  language  of  sculpture,  by  which  Cicero 
implies  that  Caesar's  style  is  statuesque. 

*  **  Pracrejyta  n(m  praeibita  fncidtas/* 
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confinned  bja  careful  perosal  of  the  works,  the  elaboration  of  which, 
though  very  great,  consists,  not  in  the  execution  of  details,  but  in 
the  carefully  meditated  design.  The  Commentaries  have  always 
been  a  favourite  book  with  soldiers  as  with  scholars.  Their  lir 
tinity  is  not  more  pure  than  their  tactics  are  instructive.  Nor  are 
the  loftier  graces  of  composition  wanting.  The  speeches  of  Curio 
rise  into  eloquence.*  Petreius's  despair  at  the  impending  desertion 
of  his  army^  is  powerfully  drawn,  and  the  contrast,  brief  but 
effective,  between  the  Pompeians'  luxury  and  his  own  army's 
want  of  common  necessaries,  assumes  all  the  grandeur  of  a  mond 
warning.' 

The  example  of  their  general  and  their  own  devotion  induced 
other  distinguished  men  to  complete  his  work.  A.  Hirtius  (consul 
43  B.a),  who  served  with  him  in  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  as  we 
have  seen,  added  at  his  request  an  eighth  book  to  the  history  of 
the  former ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics  the  Alexandrine 
War  is  also  by  his  hand.  From  these  two  treatises,  which  are 
written  in  careful  imitation  of  Caesar's  manner,  we  form  a  high 
conception  of  the  literary  standard  among  men  of  education.  For 
Hirtius,  though  a  good  soldier  and  an  efficient  consul,  was  a  literary 
man  only  by  accident.  It  was  Caesar  who  ordered  him  to  write, 
first  a  reply  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato,  and  then  the  Gallic 
Commentary.  Nevertheless,  his  two  books  show  no  inferiority  in 
taste  or  diction  to  those  of  his  illustrious  chief. '  They  of  course 
lack  his  genius ;  but  there  is  the  same  purity  of  style,  the  same 
perfect  moderation  of  language. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  admirable  taste  of  the  highest 
conversational  language  at  Eome  in  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Bepublic  Not  only  Hirtius,  but  Matins,  Balbus,  Sulpicius, 
Brutus,  Cassius  and  other  correspondents  of  Cicero,  write  to  him 
in  a  dialect  as  pure  as  his  own.  It  is  true  they  have  not  his 
grace,  his  inimitable  freedom  and  copiousness.  Most  of  them  are 
somewhat  laboured,  and  give  us  the  impression  of  having  acquired 
with  difficulty  the  control  of  their  inflexible  material  But  the 
intimate  study  of  the  noble  language  in  which  they  wrote  compels 
US  to  admit  that  it  was  fully  equal  to  the  clear  exposition  of  tlie 
severest  thought  and  the  most  subtle  diplomatic  reasoning.  But 
its  prime  was  already  passing.  Even  men  of  the  noblest  family 
could  not  without  long  disaipline  attain  the  lofty  standard  of  the 
best  conversational  requirements.  Sextus  Pompeius  is  said  to  have 
been  Mrmane  harharus,^    On  this  Niebuhr  well  remarks :  '*  It  let 

»  B.C.  u.  27,  28.  »  lb.  i.  67. 

'  lb.  iiL  78.  Compare  aUo  the  brilliant  description  of  the  siege  of  Salonae, 
iiL7.  ^  Veil  Pat,  ii.n. 
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remarkable  to  see  how  at  that  time  men  who  did  not  reoeive  a 
thorough  education  neglected  their  mother-tongue,  and  spoke  a 
corrupt  form  of  it  The  urbanitasy  or  perfection  of  the  language, 
easily  degenerated  unless  it  were  kept  up  by  careful  study.  Cicero  ^ 
speaks  of  the  sermo  urbanus  in  the  time  of  Laelius,  and  observes 
that  the  ladies  of  that  age  spoke  exquisitely.  But  in  Caesar's 
time  it  had  begun  to  decay."  Caesar,  in  one  of  his  writings,  tells 
his  reader  to  shun  like  a  rock  every  unusual  form  of  speech.^ 
And  this  admirable  counsel  he  has  himself  generally  followed — 
but  few  provincialisms  or  archaisms  can  be  detected  in  his  pages.  ^ 
In  respect  of  style  he  stands  far  at  the  head  of  all  the  Latin  his- 
torians. The  authorship  of  the  African  War  is  doubtful ;  it  seems 
best,  with  Niebuhr,  to  assign  it  to  Oppius.  The  Spanish  War  is 
obviously  written  by  a  person  of  a  different  sort  It  may  either 
be,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  work  of  a  centurion  or  military  tribune 
in  the  common  rank  of  life,  or,  as  we  incline  to  think,  of  a  pro- 
vincial, perhaps  a  Spaniard,  who  was  well  read  in  the  oider  literature 
of  Home,  but  could  not  seize  the  complex  and  delicate  idiom  of  the 
beau  monde  of  his  day.  With  vulgarisms  like  bene  magfii,  in  opere 
dtstefUty^  and  inaccuracies  like  ad  ignoscendum  for  ad  se  ex€u»a3^ 
dum,^  quam  opimam  for  quam  optlinamf  he  combines  quotations 
from  Ennius,  e,g,  hie  pes  pede  premitur^  armis  teruntur  arma,"*  and 
rhetorical  constructions,  &g,  alteri  alteris  rum  solum  mortem  morti 
exaggerabant,  sed  iwnvulos  tumtdis  exaequabant.^  He  quotes  the 
words  of  Caesar  in  a  form  of  which  we  can  hardly  believe  the 
dictator  to  have  been  guilty :  "  Caesar  gives  conditions :  he  never 
receives  tJtem:*'^  and  again,  "/  am  (Jaesar:  I  keep  my  /ait ft," ^^ 
Points  like  these,  to  which  we  may  add  his  fondness  for  dwelling 
on  horrid  details  ^^  (always  omitted  by  Caesar),  and  for  showy 
descriptions,  as  that  of  the  siogle  combat  between  Turpio  and. 
Niger,^^  seem  to  mark  him  out  as  in  mind  if  not  in  race  a  S|ianiard. 
These  are  the  very  features  we  find  recurring  in  Lucan  and  Seneca, 
which,  joined  to  undoubted  talent^  brought  a  most  pernicious 
element  into  the  Latin  style. 

To  us  Caesar's  literary  power  is  shown  in  the  sphere  of  history. 
But  to  his  contemporaries  he  was  even  more  distinguished  in  other 
fields.  As  an  orator  he  was  second,  and  only  second,  to  Cicero.^ 
His  vigorous  seuse^  dose  argument,  brilliant  wit^  and  perfect  com- 

1  Dc  Or.  ill  12.  ■  See  Aul,  Odl,  I  10. 

s  Tlie  word  ambadui  {^cJiens);  and  the  forms  nuUacia^  detrimtntmm^ 
Ubcriati  (abl)^  Senatu  (dat.).    But  these  last  can  be  MraUeled  from  Cicero. 

*  B.  H.  6.  »  Id.  6.  •  Id.  88.  ^  Id.  81.  »  Id.  6. 

»  Id.  16.  !•  Id.  19.  "  Kg.  20.  "  lb. 

^  Tac.  De  Or.  2L  ''  Noa  alios  eontra  Cioaronem  nomiiiaretKr."  Qoint. 
X  L114. 
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mand  of  language,  made  him,  from  his  first  appearance  as  accuser 
of  Dolabella  at  the  age  of  22,  one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  Rome. 
And  he  possessed  also,  though  he  kept  in  check,  that  greatest 
weapon  of  eloquence^  the  power  to  stir  the  passions.  But  with  him 
eloquence  was  a  means,  not  an  end.  He  spoke  to  gain  his  pointy 
not  to  acquire  fame ;  and  thus  thought  less  of  enriching  than  of 
enforcing  his  arguments.  One  ornament  of  speech,  however,  ho 
pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal,  namely,  good  taste  and  refinement;^ 
and  in  this,  according  to  Cicero,  he  stood  above  all  his  rivals. 
Unhappily,  not  a  single  speech  remains ;  only  a  few  characteristic 
fragments,  from  which  we  can  but  feel  the  more  how  much  we 
have  lost' 

Besides  speeches,  which  were  part  of  his  public  life,  he  showed 
a  deep  interest  in  science.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  grammar, 
de  Aiuilogia^  for  which  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
busiest  campaigns^  and  dedicated  to  Cicero,^  much  to  the  orator's 
delight  In  the  dedication  occur  these  generous  words,  "  If  many 
by  study  and  practice  have  laboured  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
noble  language,  of  which  art  I  consider  you  to  be  almost  the 
author  and  originator,  it  is  our  duty  to  regard  you  as  one  who 
has  well  deserved  of  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  Eoman  people." 
The  treatise  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  philosophy  and 
eloquence,  and  was  itself  founded  on  philosophical  principles ;  ^ 
and  beyond  doubt  it  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  that  luminous 
anangement  which  was  inseparable  from  Caesar's  mind.  Some  of 
his  conclusions  are  curious ;  he  lays  down  that  the  genitive  of 
die8  is  die  ;  ^  the  genitive  pliiral  of  pants,  pars  ;  panunij  partum  ;<^ 
the  accusative  of  turhoy  turbonem;^  the  perfect  of  mordeo  and  the 
like,  memordi  not  momordi  ;®  the  genitive  of  PompeiuSy  PomjmiO^ 
The  forms  niaximus,  opHmus,  municipium,^^  &c  which  he  intro- 
duced,  seem  to  have  been  accepted  on  his  authority^  and  to  have 
sstablished  themselves  finally  in  the  language. 

As  chief  pontifex  he  interested  himself  with  a  digest  of  the 
Auspices^  which  he  carried  as  far  as  sixteen  books.^  The  Augur^ 
alioy  which  are  mentioned  by  Priscian,  are  perhaps  a  second  part 
of  the  same  treatise.     He  also  wrote  an  essay  on  Divination^ 

1  EUgantid,  Brat  79,  252. 

'  The  best  will  be  found  in  Snet  Jul  Caes.  vi.  Anl.  Gel.  v.  IS,  ziii  3. 
Tal.  Max.  v.  8.  Besides  we  can  form  some  idea  of  them  from  the  analysis 
of  them  in  his  own  Commentaries. 

*  Be  Analoffiay  in  two  books,  Snet.  S6.  ^  Brat.  Ixzii. 
»  See  the  long  qaotatkm  la  GML  zix.  a.  *  Gell.  Ix.  14. 
f  Charia.  L  114.  *  Ibid. 

•  Gea  rii.  ».  "  Prise  L  645. 
"  Caasiod.  ex  Annaeo  Ovmnii^^Ih  Orthsf^  od.  3228.     ^  Maerob.  i.  16. 
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like  that  of  Cicero.  In  this  he  probably  disclosed  bis  real 
opinions,  which  we  know  from  other  sources  were  those  of  the 
extremest  scepticism.  There  seemed  no  incongruity  in  a  man 
who  disbelieved  the  popular  religion  holding  the  sacred  office  of 
pontifex.  The  persuasion  that  religion  was  merely  a  department 
of  the  civil  order  was  considered,  even  by  Cicero,  to  absolve  men 
from  any  conscientious  allegiance  to  it.  After  his  elevation  to 
the  perpetual  dictatorship  he  turned  his  mind  to  astronomy,  owing 
to  the  necessities  of  the  calendar ;  and  composed,  or  at  least  pub- 
lished, several  books  which  were  thought  by  no  means  unscientific, 
and  are  frequently  quoted.^  Of  his  poems  we  shall  speak  in 
another  place.  The  only  remaining  works  are  his  two  pamphlets 
against  Cato,  to  which  Juvenal  refers  :^ 

'*  Maiorem  qnam  sunt  dao  CaesariB  Anticatones." 

These  were  intended  as  a  reply  to  Cicero's  laudatory  essay,  but 
though  written  with  the  greatest  ability,  were  deeply  prejudiced 
and  did  not  carry  the  people  with  them.'  The  witty  or  proverbial 
sajHings  of  Caesar  were  collected  either  during  his  life,  or  after  his 
death,  and  formed  an  interesting  collection.  Some  of  them  attest 
his  pride,  as  "  My  ivord  is  law  ;"*  "  /  am  not  kitig,  but  Caesar  ;"* 
others  his  clemency,  as,  ^^ Sparc  the  citizens;"^  others  his  greatness 
of  soul,  as,  "  Caesa^^s  wife  must  he  ahove  suspicion  ""^ 

Several  of  his  letters  are  preserved;  they  are  in  admirable 
taste,  but  do  not  present  any  special  points  for  criticism.  With 
Cae.<!ar  ends  the  collection  of  genuine  letter-writers,  who  wrote  in 
conversational  style,  without  reference  to  publicity.  In  after 
times  wo  have  indeed  numerous  so-called  letters,  but  they  are  no 
longer  the  same  class  of  composition  as  these,  nor  have  any  recent 
letters  the  vigour,  grace,  and  freedom  of  those  of  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

A  friend  of  many  great  men,  and  especially  of  Atticus, 
Cornelius  Nbpos  (741-24  b.o.)  owes  his  fame  to  the  kindness  of 
fortune  more  than  to  his  own  achievements.  Had  we  possessed 
only  the  account  of  him  given  by  his  friends,  we  should  have  be- 
wailed the  loss  of  a  learned  and  eloquent  author.*  Fortunately  we 
have  the  means  of  judging  of  his  talent  by  a  short  fragment  of  his 
work  Oti  Illustrious  Men^  which,  though  it  relegates  him  to  the 
second  rank  in  intellect,  does  credit  to  his  character  and  heart*  It 

1  E.g.  Macrob.  Sat  i.  16.     Plin.  xviii.  26.  •  Sat  vi.  884. 

'  Cicero  calls  them  VUupcrationeSt  ad  Att.  xii.  41.  *  Suet  Caes.  77. 

*  Suet.  79.  •  lb.  76.     Flor.  iv.  11,  60. 

'  lb.  74.  B  Doctia  lupiUr/  et  labcriosis,  Cat  L  7. 

'  More  particularly  the  life  of  his  friend  Atticus,  which  breathes  a  really 
beautiful  spirit,  though  it  suppresses  some  traits  in  his  character  which  a 
perfectly  truthful  account  would  not  have  sappreaMd. 
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ooiLBists  of  ibe  lives  of  several  Greek  generals  and  statesmen,  written 
in  a  compendious  and  popular  style,  adapted  especially  for  school 
reading,  whes^e  it  has  always  been  in  great  request  Besides  these 
there  are  shoit  accounts  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  and  of  the 
Eomans,  Cato  and  Atticus.  The  last-mentioned  biography  is  an 
extract  from  a  lost  work,  De  Historicis  LaliniSy  among  whom 
friendship  prompts  him  to  class  the  good-natured  and  cultivated 
>»anker.  The  series  of  illustrious  men  extended  over  sixteen 
books,  and  was  divided  under  the  headings  of  kings,  generals, 
lawyers,  orators,  poets,  historians,  philosophers,  and  grammarians. 
To  each  of  these  two  books  were  devoted,  one  of  Greek,  and  one 
of  Latin  examples.^  Of  those  we  possess  the  life  of  Atticus  is  the 
only  one  of  any  historical  value,  the  rest  being  mere  super- 
ficial compilations,  and  not  always  from  the  best  authorities. 
Besides  the  older  generation,  he  had  friends  also  among  the 
younger.  Catullus,  who  like  him  came  from  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
pays  in  his  first  poem  the  tribute  of  gratitude,  due  probably  to 
his  timely  patronage.  The  work  mentioned  there  as  that  on  which 
the  fame  of  Nepos  rested  was  called  Chronica,  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  laborious  attempt  to  form  a  comparative  chronology  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  History,  and  to  have  contained  three  books.  Subse- 
quently, he  preferred  biographical  studies,  in  which  field,  besides 
his  chief  work,  he  edited  a  series  of  ExemplOj  or  patterns  for 
imitation,  of  the  character  of  our  modem  Self  Hetp,  and  intended 
to  wean  youthful  minds  from  the  corrupt  fashions  of  their  time.  A 
Ld/e  of  Cicero  would  probably  be  of  great  use  w  us,  had  fortune 
spared  it ;  for  Nepos  knew  Cicero  well,  and  had  access  through 
Atticus  to  all  his  correspondence.  At  Atticus's  request  he  wrote 
also  a  biography  of  Cato  at  greater  length  than  the  short  one  which 
we  po68e8&  It  has  been  observed  by  Merivale^  that  the  Eomans 
wore  specially  fitted  for  biographical  writing.  The  rhetorical  cast 
of  their  minds  and  the  disposition  to  reverence  commanding 
meiit  made  them  admirable  panygerists ;  and  few  would  celebrate 
wfaera  they  did  not  mean  to  praise.  Of  his  general  character  as 
a  histoiian  Mr  Oscar  Browning  in  his  useful  edition  says :  "  He  is 
most  untrustworthy.  It  is  often  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
wilful  complications  of  his  chronology ;  and  he  tries  to  enhance 
the  value  of  what  he  is  relatiog  by  a  foolish  exaggeration  which 
is  only  too  transparent  to  deceive."  His  style  ia  clear,  a  merit 
attributable  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  as  a  rule,  elegant^ 
though  verging  here  and  there  to  prettiness.  Though  of  the  same 
age  as  Caesar  he  adopts  a  more  modem  Latinity.     We  miss  the 

^  Tliit  it  Nipperdey*8  arnuigemeat.  *  Hist  Rom.  voL  viiu 
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qaarried  marble  wbicb.  polish  hardena  bnt  does  not  f' Vwr  swty. 
Nepos's  language  is  a  softer  substance,  and  becomes  ^oiim  beneatli 
the  file.  He  is  occasionally  inaccurate.  In  the  Fhocf^  jmi^  ire  bi^ 
a  sentence  incomplete ;  in  the  Ckabrias^  we  have  ^unm  MXiauixn 
(Agemlaum)  with  nothing  to  govern  it ;  we  have  af^y^mkxt  cade 
eum,  a  faulty  by  the  way,  into  which  almost  every lo  alitm  writer  is 
apt  to  fall,  since  the  rules  on  which  the  true  praeiSs  eiee  is  lyoilt  an 
among  the  subtlest  in  any  language.'  We  have  poebaoietl  oonitroe- 
tions,  as  tollere  eonsilia  iniit ;  popular  ones,  as  infiUX  Jot  itf  dittn 
with  the  perfect  tense,  and  colloquialisms  like  impraei^imriianm ; 
we  have  Graecizing  words  like  deuteretuvj  (mtomatiaSy  ti^^  curious 
inflexions  such  as  Thut/nis,  Coti^  Datamiy  genitives  of^9l  Thui/Sj 
Ootysy^  and  Datames,  respectively.  We  see  in  Ncpos,  as  iiK*  Xeno- 
phon,  the  first  signs  of  a  coming  change.  He  forms  i^^  link 
between  the  exclusively  prosaic  style  of  Cicero  and  Caesar^,  and 
prose  softened  and  coloured  with  poetic  beauties,  which  %wbs 
brought  to  such  perfection  by  livy. 

After  the  life  of  Hannibal,  in  the  MS.,  occurred  an  epigram  by 
the  grammarian  Aemilius  Probus  inscribing  the  work  to  Theo- 
dosius.  By  this  scholars  were  long  misled.  It  was  Lambinus 
who  first  proved  that  the  pure  Latinity  of  the  lives  could  not^ 
except  by  magic,  be  the  product  of  the  Theodosian  age ;  and  as 
ancient  testimony  amply  justified  the  assignment  of  the  life  of 
Atticus  to  Nepos,  and  he  was  known  also  to  have  been  the  author 
of  just  such  a  book  as  came  out  under  Probus's  name,  the  great 
scholar  boldly  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  series  of  biographies 
we  possess  were  the  veritable  work  of  Nepoe.  For  a  time  con- 
ttoveisj  raged.  A  via  media  was  discovered  which  regarded 
them  as  an  abridgment  in  Theodoeius's  time  of  the  fuller  original 
work.  But  even  this,  which  was  but  a  concession  to  pfejodice, 
is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  few  would  care  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  Lambinus*s  penetrating  criticism.^ 

The  first  artistic  historian  of  Bome  is  G.  Sallustius  Crispus 
(86-34  B.a).  This  great  writer  was  bom  at  Amitemum  in  the 
year  in  which  Marius  died,  and,  as  we  know  from  himself,  he 
came  to  Bome  burning  witii  ambition  to  ennoble  his  name,  and 
studied  with  that  purpose  the  various  arts  of  popularity.  He  rose 
steadily  through  the  quaestorship  to  the  tribuneship  of  the  plebs 
(52  B.G.),  and  so  became  a  member  of  the  senata   From  this  position 

Mi.  2.  « L  2. 

'Thoy  are   fhlly  ezpoimded  in  the  second  volume  of  Roby*s  Latin 
Grammar. 

*  Unless  Cotu8  be  thought  a  more  accurate  representative  of  the  Greek. 

*  Nipperdey,  zzxvi-xxxviii.  quoted  by  TeoffeL 
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bfi  was  degnuled  (50  &a)  on  the  plea  of  adultery^  committed 
some  jean  before  with  the  wife  of  Annius  Milo,  a  disgrace  he 
aeema  to  have  deeply  felt,  although  it  was  probably  instigated  by 
political  and  not  moral  disapprobation.  For  SaUust  was  a  warm 
admirer  and  partisan  of  Caesar,  who  in  time  ^47  b.o.)  made  him 
praetor,  thus  restoring  his  rank ;  and  assignea  him  (46  b.c.)  the 
province  of  Nomidia,  from  which  he  carried  an  enormous  fortune, 
lor  the  most  part,  we  fear,  unrighteously  obtained.  On  his  return 
(45  B.a),  content  with  his  success,  he  sank  into  private  life ;  and 
to  the  leisure  and  study  of  his  later  years  we  owe  the  works  that 
have  made  him  famous.  He  employed  his  wealth  in  ministering 
to  his  comfort  His  favourite  retreats  were  a  villa  at  Tibur  which 
had  once  been  Caesar's,  and  a  magnificent  palace  which  he  built 
m  the  suburbs  of  Eome,  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds,  after- 
wards well-known  as  the ''  Gardens  of  SaUust,"  and  as  the  residence 
of  successive  emperors.  The  preacher  of  ancient  virtue  was  an 
adept  in  modem  luxury.  Augustus  chose  the  historian's  dweliiug 
as  the  scene  of  his  most  sumptuous  entertainments ;  Vespasian  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ;  Nerva  and  Aurelian,  stem 
as  they  were,  made  it  their  constant  abode.  ^  And  yet  Sallust  was 
not  a  happy  man.  The  ioconsistency  of  conduct  and  the  whirl- 
wind of  political  passion  in  which  most  men  then  lived  seems  to  have 
sapped  the  springs  of  life  and  worn  out  body  and  mind  before  their 
time.  Caesar's  activity  had  at  his  death  begun  to  make  hjm  old ;' 
Sallust  lived  only  to  the  age  of  52 ;  Lucretius  and  Catullus  were 
even  younger  when  they  died.  And  the  views  of  life  presented 
in  their  works  are  far  from  hopefuL  Sallust,  indeed,  praises 
virtue ;  but  it  is  an  ideal  of  the  past^  colossal  but  extinct,  on  which 
his  gloomy  eloquence  is  exhausted.  Among  his  contemporaries 
he  finds  no  vestige  of  ancient  goodness;  honour  has  b^me  a 
traffic,  ambition  has  turned  to  avarice,  and  envy  has  taken  the 
place  of  public  spirit.  From  this  scene  of  turpitude  he  selects  two 
men  who  in  diverse  ways  recall  the  strong  features  of  antiquity. 
These  are  Caesar  and  Cato  j  the  one  the  idol  of  the  people,  whom 
with  real  persuasion  they  adored  as  a  god  ;^  the  other  the  idol  of 
tiic  senate,  whom  the  Pompeian  poet  exalts  even  above  the  gods.^ 
The  contrast  and  balancing  of  tli^  virtues  of  these  two  great  men 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  passages  in  Sallust^ 

From  his  position  in  public  life  and  from  his  intimacy  with 
Caesar,  he  had  gained  excellent  opportunities  of  acquiring  correct 
information.  The  desire  to  write  history  seems  to  have  come  on 
him  in  later  life.     Success  had  no  more  illusions  for  him.     The 

1  Dnnlop,  it  p.  146.  *  Saet  Caes.  45.  •  lb.  56. 

«  Fietrix  causa  deuplaeuU,  sed  meta  Catoni—Vhus.  I  128.     ^  CatiL  58. 
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bitterness  with  which  he  touches  on  his  early  misf ortones  ^  shows 
that  their  memoiy  still  rankled  within  hiuL  And  the  pains  with 
which  he  justifies  his  historial  pursuits  indicate  a  stifled  anxiety 
to  enter  once  more  the  race  for  honours,  which  yet  experience  teUs 
him  is  but  vanity.  The  profligacy  of  his  youth,  grossly  overdrawn 
by  malice,^  was  yet  no  doubt  a  ground  of  remorse ;  and  though 
the  severity  of  his  opening  chapters  \a  somewhat  ostentatious,  there 
is  no  intrinsic  mark  of  insincerity  about  them.  They  are,  it  is 
true,  quite  superfluous.  lugurtha's  trickery  can  be  understood 
without  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  Catiline's  character  is  not  such  as  to  suggest  a  preface  on  the 
dignity  of  writing  history.  But  with  all  their  inappropriateness, 
these  introductions  are  valuable  specimens  of  the  writer's  best 
thoughts  and  concentrated  vigour  of  language.  In  the  Catiline, 
his  earliest  work,  he  announces  his  attention  of  subjecting  certain 
episodes  of  Eoman  history'  to  a  thorough  treatment,  omitting 
those  parts  which  had  been  done  justice  to  by  former  writers. 
Thus  it  is  improbable  that  Sallust  touched  the  period  of  Sulla,^ 
both  from  the  high  opinion  he  formed  of  Sisenna's  account,  and 
from  the  words  neque  alio  loco  de  Sullae  rebus  diciuri  sumns;^ 
nevertheless,  some  of  the  events  he  selected  doubtless  fell  within 
Sulla's  lifetime,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
he  wrote  a  history  of  the  dictator.  Though  Sallust's  Historiae 
are  generally  described  as  a  consecutive  work  from  the  premature 
movements  of  Lepidus  on  Sulla's  death^  (78  B.a)  to  the  end  of  the 
Mithridatic  war  (63  B.a) ;  this  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  equally 
possible  that  his  series  of  independent  historical  cameos  may  have 
been  published  together,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  under 
the  common  title  of  Historiae,  The  luguriha  and  CatiltnOj  how- 
ever, are  separate  works;  they  are  always  quoted  as  such,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  commencement  and  finish  to  the  intermediate 
studies. 

Of  the  histories  (in  five  books  dedicated  to  the  younger  Lucul- 
lus),  we  have  but  a  few  fragments,  mostly  speeches^  of  which  the 

^  Cat.  8.    The  chapter  ifl  very  characteristic ;  Jug,  3,  scarcely  less  so. 

'  8uet.  Gram.  15,  tells  us  uiat  a  fi'eedman  of  Pompey  nam^  Lenaeos 
vilified  Sallast ;  he  quotes  one  sentence :  NebtUontm  vita  scripUaque  monalrO' 
sum;  prcLcterea prucarum  CaUmisqtte  werudttitaimum/urmii.  Of.  J^udo- 
Cic.  DecL  in  Sail  8 ;  Dio  Hist.  Bom.  48,  9. 

'  Bsa  guiaa  earpdm  tU  qtiaeque  tnemoria  digna  vidsbamturf  penenben. 
Cat  4. 

*  Anson,  id.  iv.  ad  Nepotem  implies  that  he  began  his  history  90  B.a 
Cf.  Plutarch,  Compar,  of  Sulla  and  Ly$ander,  And  see  on  this  coiitroveay 
rict  Biog.  8.  V.  SallusL  »  Jag.  96.  •  Suet.  J.C.  8. 
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sfyle  seems  la  little  fuUer  than  usual :  our  judgment  of  the  writer 
must  be  based  upon  the  two  essays  that  have  reached  us  entire, 
that  on  the  war  with  lugurtha,  and  that  on  the  Catilinarian  con- 
Bpiiacj.  Sallust  takes  credit  to  himself,  in  words  that  Tacitus 
has  almost  adopted,^  for  a  strict  impartiality.  Compared  with  his 
predecessors  he  probably  was  impartial,  and  considering  the  close- 
ness of  the  events  to  his  own  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one 
could  have  been  more  so.  For  he  wisely  confined  himself  to 
periods  neither  too  remote  for  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  nor 
too  recent  for  the  disentanglement  of  truth.  When  CatUine  fell 
(63  B.a)  the  historian  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  this  is  the 
latest  point  to  which  his  studies  reach.  As  a  friend  of  Caesar  he 
was  an  enemy  of  Cicero,  and  two  declamations  are  extant,  the 
productions  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,*  in  which  these  two  great 
men  vituperate  one  another.  But  no  vituperation  is  found  in 
Sallust's  works.  There  is,  indeed,  a  coldness  and  reserve,  a  dis- 
inclination to  praise  the  conduct  and  even  the  oratory  of  the 
consul  which  bespeaks  a  mind  less  noble  than  Cicero's.^  But 
facts  are  not  perverted,  nor  is  the  odium  of  an  unconstitutional 
act  thrown  on  Gcero  alone,  as  we  know  it  was  thrown  by 
Caesar's  more  unscrupulous  partisans,  and  connived  at  by  Caesar 
himself.  The  veneration  of  Sallust  for  his  great  chief  is  con- 
spicuous. Caesar  is  brought  into  steady  prominence ;  his  influence 
is  everywhere  implied.  But  Sallust,  however  clearly  he  betrays 
the  ascendancy  of  Caesar  over  himself,^  does  not  on  all  points 
follow  his  leaiL  While,  with  Caesar,  he  believes  fortune,  or 
more  properly  chance,  to  rule  human  affairs,  he  retains  his  belief 
in  virtue  and  immortality,^  both  of  which  Caesar  rejected.  He 
can  not  only  admit,  but  glorify  the  virtues  of  Cato,  which  Caesar 
ridiculed  and  denied.  But  he  is  anxious  to  set  the  democratic 
policy  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Hence  he  depicts  Cato 
lather  than  Cicero  as  the  senatorial  champion,  because  his  imprac- 
ticable views  seemed  to  justify  Caesar's  opposition;^  he  throws  into 
fierce  relief  the  vices  of  Scaurus  who  was  princeps  Senahis  ;  ^  and 
misrepresents  the  conduct  of  Turpilius  through  a  desire  to  screen 
Marina^  As  to  his  authorities,  we  find  that  he  gave  way  to  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  manipulate  them.     The  speeches  of  Caesar 

^  A  ape,  fiutUy  partibus,  liber, — Cat  4 ;  cf.  Tac.  Hist.  i.  1.     So  in  the 
Annals,  sine  ira  et  studio, 

*  This  is  not  certain,  bnt  the  consensus  of  scholars  is  in  favour  of  it. 

'  Cat.  81,  Cicero's  speech  is  called  lueuletUa  atque  vtilia  Heipublictief  cL 
eh.4S. 

*  lb.  8,  41,  oompaied  with  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  8  ;  iii.  58,  60. 

*  lb.  1,  compared  with  52  (Caesar's  speech). 

*  See  esp.  Cat.  54.  '  Jag.  15.  *  lb.  67. 
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and  Gato  in  the  senate,  whice  lie  miiely  might  have  tranecrihed, 
he  prefers  to  remodel  acooiding  to  his  own  ideas,  eloquently  no 
doabt^  bnt  the  originals  wonld  hare  heen  in  better  place,  and 
entitled  him  to  our  gratitadew  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
speech  of  Marina.  That  of  Memmins^  he  professes  to  give  intact ; 
but  its  genuineness  is  doubtful  The  letter  of  Catiline  to  Catulus, 
that  of  Lentulus  and  his  message  to  Catiline,  may  be  accepted  as 
original  documents.^  In  the  sifting  of  less  accessible  authorities 
he  is  culpably  careless.  His  account  of  the  early  history  of  Africa 
is  almost  worthless,  though  he  speaks  of  haying  drawn  it  from  the 
books  of  King  Hiempsal,  and  taken  pains  to  insert  what  was 
generally  thou^t  worthy  of  credit  It  is  in  the  delineation  of 
character  that  Sallust's  penetration  is  unmistakably  shown. 
Besides  the  instances  already  given,  we  may  mention  the  admir- 
able sketch  of  Sulla,^  and  the  no  less  admirable  ones  of  Catiline^ 
and  lugortha.^  His  power  of  depicting  the  terrors  of  conscience 
is  tremendous.  No  language  can  surpass  in  condensed  but  lifelike 
intensity  the  terms  in  whid^  he  paints  the  guilty  noble  carrying 
remorse  on  his  countenance  and  driven  by  inwa^  agony  to  acts 
of  desperation.* 

His  style  is  peculiar.  He  himself  evidently  imitated,  and  was 
thought  by  Quintilian  to  rival,  Thucydides.^  But  the  resem- 
blance is  in  language  only.  The  deep  insight  of  the  Athenian 
into  the  connexion  of  events  is  far  removed  from  the  popular 
rhetoric  in  which  the  Roman  deplores  the  decline  of  virtue.  And 
the  brevity,  by  which  both  are  characterised,  while  in  the  one  it 
is  nothing  but  the  incapacity  of  the  hand  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rush  of  thought,  in  the  other  forms  the  artistic  result  of  a  careful 
process  of  excision  and  compression.  While  the  one  kindles 
reflection,  the  other  baulks  it  Nevertheless  the  style  of  Sallust 
has  a  special  charm  and  will  always  find  admirers  to  give  it 
the  palm  among  Latin  historiea  llie  archaisms  which  adorn  or 
deface  it^  the  poetical  constructions  which  tinge  its  classicality,  the 
rough  periods  without  particles  of  connexion  which  impart  to 
it  a  masculine  hardness,  are  so  fused  together  into  a  harmonious 
fabric  that  after  the  first  reading  most  students  recur  to  it  with 
genuine  pleasure.^    On  the  whole  it  is  more  modem  than  that  of 

'  Jug.  31.  '  Cat.  S5,  43 ;  cf.  also  ch.  49.  *  Jng.  95. 

*  Cat.  5.  •  Jug.  6,  sqq.  °  Cat  15,  and  very  similarly  Jug.  72. 

^  Quint.  X.  1,  Nrc  cpponere  Thueudidi  SaUiuirium  tterear.  The  most 
obvious  imitations  are,  Cat  12,  18,  where  the  geoeral  decline  of  virtue  seems 
based  on  Thuc  iii  82,  83  ;  and  the  speeches  which  obviously  take  his  for  a 
model. 

'  As  instances  we  give — muUo  maxims  mi$$rabile  (Cat  86),  ineuUttSf  iU 
(54),  negUffittet  (Jug.  40),  discoffUomu  (66),  &o.    Poetical  eonstnictioiia  axe 
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XepoSy  and  resembles  more  than  any  other  that  of  Tacitus.  Its 
brevity  rarely  falls  into  obscurity,  though  it  sometimes  borders  on 
affectation.  There  is  an  appearance  as  if  he  was  never  satisfied, 
but  always  straining  after  an  excellence  beyond  his  powers.  It 
is  emphatically  a  cultured  style,  and,  as  such  often  recalls  older 
authors.  Now  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  Homer :  aliud  cUmsum  in 
peciore^  aliud  in  lingua  promptum  habere;^  now  of  a  Latin 
tragedian :  seeundae  res  mpfefUium  animoa  foHgant.  Much  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  Sallust's  defects,  when  we  remember  that 
no  model  of  historical  writing  yet  existed  at  Home.  Some  of  the 
aphorisms  which  are  scattei^Bd  in  his  book  are  wonderfully  con- 
densed, and  have  passed  into  proTerbe.  Concordia  parvae  res 
crexeimt  from  the  lugurtha  ;  and  idem  velle,  idem  nolle,  ea  demum 
firma  amicitia  est,  from  the  Caiiline,  are  instances  familiar  to  alL 
The  prose  of  Sallust  differs  from  that  of  Cicero  in  being  less 
rhythmical;  the  hexametrical  ending  which  the  orator  rightly 
T**jects,  is  in  him  not  infrequent  It  is  probably  a  concession  to 
Greek  habit'  Sallust  did  good  service  in  pointing  out  what  his- 
torical writing  should  be,  and  his  example  was  of  such  service  to 
Livy  that,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  it  is  possible  the  great  master- 
history  would  never  have  been  designed. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  this  period  was  fruitful  in  historians. 
Tubero  (49-47  b.o.)  is  the  only  other  whose  works  are  men- 
tioned ;  the  convulsions  of  the  state,  the  short  but  sidlen  repose, 
broken  by  Caesar^s  death  (44  B.C.),  the  bloodthirsty  sway  of  the 
triumvirs,  and  the  contests  which  ended  in  the  final  overthrow  at 
Actium  (31  a  a),  were  not  favourable  to  historical  enterprise.  But 
private  notes  were  carefully  kept,  and  men's  memories  were 
strengthened  by  silence,  so  that  circumstances  naturally  inculcated 
waiting  in  patience  until  the  time  for  speaking  out  should  have 
anived.' 

'-Tnf,  for  gerund^  often  ;  pleraque  noHHias  for  maxima  pan  nobilium  (Gat 
17).    For  atyndeUm  cL  Cat  5,  U  ioepisi, 

^  Cat  10.  The  well-kiiowB|liM  Zs  jC  U%^m  fiw  k«^i  M  ^ptalp,  iJiXo  8i 
^M,  is  the  origiaaL 

'  lb.  i.  1,  virtus  elara  attema^ue  habdur;  oUdimtia  finxit. 

*  It  should  perhaps  be  noticed  that  many  M8S.  apeii  the  name  Saluatius. 
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APPENDIX. 

On  the  Acta  Diuma  and  Acta  Senatus, 


It  is  well  known  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  journal  at  Rome  analogous, 
perhaps,  to  our  Gazette^  but  its  nature 
and  origin  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
Suetonius  (Caes.  20)  has  this  account : 
**Jnit4)  hoTwrCy  primus  omnium  insti- 
tuitf  ut  tarn  SeiuUus  quam  popuh  di- 
uma acta  conficerentur  et  puhlicaren- 
tuTt^'  which  seems  naturally  to  imply 
that  the  people's  acta  had  been  pub- 
lished every  uay  before  Caesar's  consul- 
ship, and  that  he  did  the  same  thing 
for  the  acta  of  the  senate.  Before 
investigating  these  we  must  distin- 
guish them  m)m  certain  other  acta: — 
(1)  Civilia,  containing  a  register  of 
birtlis,  deaths,  marriages,  and  divor- 
ces, called  iLiroypa^ai  by  Polybius,  and 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam^  viii.  7) 
and  others.  These  were  at  first  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  censors, 
afterwards  to  the  ]>raefecti  aerarii.  (2) 
ForensiPy  comprising  lists  of  laws, 
plebiscites,  elections  of  aedilcs,  tri- 
Dunes,  &c.  like  the  9fifi6aia  ypdfifiara 
at  Athens,  placed  among  the  archives 
annexed  to  various  temples,  especially 


one  of  the  junior  members,  acted  ai 
secretary.  In  the  imperial  times  this 
functionary  was  always  a  conftdant  of 
the  emperor.  The  cteta  were  some- 
times inscribed  on  tahulas  pithlicae 
(Cic  pro  SuU.  14,  15),  but  only  on 
occasions  when  it  was  held  expedient 
to  make  them  known.  As  a  rule  the 
publication  of  the  resolution  {Senatut 
ConsuUum)  was  the  first  intimation 
the  people  had  of  the  decisions  of  their 
rulers.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors 
there  were  also  a/ia  of  each  emperor, 
apparently  the  memoranda  of  state 
councils  held  by  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  senate  for  them  to  act 
upon.  There  appears  also  to  ha\-e 
been  acta  of  nrivate  families  when  the 
estates  were  lai^  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  keep  them.  These  arc 
alluded  to  in  Petronius  Arbiter  (ch. 
63).  We  are  now  come  to  the  Acta 
IHuma,  Populi,  Urhana  or  Publico^ 
by  all  which  names  the  same  thing  is 
meant.  The  earliest  allusion  to  them 
is  a  passage  of  Sempronious  Asellio, 
who  distin^i^mshes  the  annals  from  the 


that  of  Saturn.     (3)  ludiciaria,  the    (fiario,  which  the  Greeks  call  ^^/Acpf 


legiil  reports,  often  called  gesta,  kept 
in  a  8i)ecial  tahidarium^  under  tne 
charge  of  military  men  discharged 
from  active  service.  (4)  Militaria^ 
which  contained  reports  of  all  the  men 
emj»loyed  in  war,  their  height,  age, 
conduct,  accomplishments,  &c  These 
were  entrusted  to  an  officer  called  lib- 
rarivs  legionis  (Veg.  ii.  19),  or  some- 
times tabularius  casArensiSf  but  so  only 
in  the  later  Latin.  Other  less  strictly 
formal  documents,  as  lists  of  cases, 
precedents,  &c.  seem  to  have  been  also 
called  cuia^  but  the  above  are  the 
regular  kinds. 

The  Ada  Senatus  or  deliberations  of 
the  senate  were  not  published  until 
Caesar.  They  were  kept  jealously 
secret,  as  is  proved  by  a  quaint  story 
by  Cato,  quoted  in  Aulus  Gellius  (i. 
23).  At  all  important  deliberations 
a  senator,  usually  the  praetor  as  being 


(ap.  A.  GelL  V.  18).  When  about 
the  year  131  B.o.  the  Annates  were 
redacted  into  a  complete  form^  the 
octo  probably  begun.  Wb^n  Servius 
(ad.  Aen.  i.  373)  says  that  the^nfto^^ 
registered  each  day  all  noteworthy 
events  that  had  occurred,  he  is  ap- 
parently confounding  them  with  the 
octo,  which  seem  to  have  quietly 
taken  their  place.  During  the  time 
that  Cicero  was  absent  in  Cilicia  (62 
B.O.)  he  received  the  news  of  town 
from  his  friend  Coelius  (Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  1,  8, 12,  &c.).  These  news  com- 
prised all  the  topics  which  we  should 
find  now-a-days  in  a  daily  paper.  As- 
conius  Pedianus,  a  commentator  on 
Cicero  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  in  his 
notes  on  the  Milo  (p.  47,  ed.  OrelL 
^^3),  quotes  several  passages  from 
the  acta^  on  the  authority  of  which 
he  bases   some   of  his   aiguments. 
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Among  them  are  analyeee  of  forensic 
orations,  politioEd  and  judicial ;  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  these 
formed  a  regular  portion  of  the  daily 
journal  in  the  latest  age  of  the  Re- 
public When  Antony  offered  Caesar 
a  crown  on  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia, 
Caesar  ordered  it  to  be  noted  in  the 
nda  (Dio  xHt.  11);  Antony,  as  we 
know  from  Cicero,  even  entered  the 
!dc!tin  the^os^i,  or  religious  calendar. 
Augustus  continue<l  the  publication  of 
the  Acta  PopiUi,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, analogous  to  the  control  exer- 
cised OTor  journalism  by  the  govern- 


ments of  modem  Europe ;  but  he  in- 
terdicted that  of  the  Ada  Senatus 
(Suet  Aug.  86).  Later  emperors 
abridged  even  this  liberty.  A  portico 
in  Rome  having  been  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing and  shored  up  by  a  skilful  archi- 
tect, Tiberius  forbade  the  publication 
of  his  name  (Dio  Ivii.  21).  Nero  re- 
laxed the  supervision  of  the  press,  but 
it  was  afterwards  re-established.  For 
the  genuine  fragments  of  the  Acta,  see 
the  treatise  by  Viot;  Le  Clerc,  sur  lea 
joumaux  chez  les  HomainSf  from 
which  this  notice  is  taken* 


CaaAPTEE  17. 

The  History  op  Pcjetrt  to  thb  Clobb  of  thk  Hepubuo-* 
E18B  OF  Alexandrinism — ^Lucretius — Catullus. 

As  long  as  the  drama  was  cultivated  poetry  had  not  ceased  to  be 
popular  in  its  tone.  But  we  have  already  mentioned  that  coind- 
dentally  with  the  rise  of  Sulla  dramatic  productiveness  ceased. 
We  hear,  indeed,  that  J.  Caesar  Strabo  (about  90  b. a)  wrote 
tragedies,  but  they  wore  probably  never  performed.  Comedy,  as 
hitherto  practised,  was  almost  equally  mute.  The  only  forms 
that  lingered  on  were  the  Atdlanae,  and  those  few  plebeian  types 
of  comedy  known  as  Togaia  and  Tabemaria.  But  even  these 
had  now  withered.  The  present  epoch  brings  before  us  a  fresh 
type  of  composition  in  the  Mimey  which  now  first  took  a  literary 
shape.  Mimes  had  indeed  existed  in  some  sort  from  a  very  early 
period,  but  no  art  had  been  applied  to  their  cultivation,  and 
tliey  had  held  a  positioii  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  national 
farce.  But  several  circumstances  now  conspired  to  bring  them 
into  greater  prominence.  First,  the  great  increase  of  luxury  and 
show,  and  with  it  the  appetite  for  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the 
spectacle;  secondly,  the  failure  of  legitimate  drama,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Ateilanaey  with  their  patrician  surroundings,  were  only 
half  popular;  and  lastly,  the  fanuliarity  with  the  different  ofifshoots 
of  Greek  comedy,  thrown  out  in  rank  profusion  at  Alexandria, 
and  capable  of  assimilation  with  the  plastic  materials  of  the  Mimua, 
These  worthless  products,  issued  under  the  name  of  Ehinthon, 
Sopater,  Sciras,  and  Timon,  weref  conspicuous  for  the  entire 
absence  of  restraint  with  which  they  treated  serious  subjects,  as 
well  as  for  a  merry-andrew  style  of  humour  easily  naturalised,  if 
it  were  not  already  present,  among  the  huge  concourse  of  idlen 
who  came  to  sate  their  appetite  for  indecency  without  altogether 
sacrihcing  the  pretence  of  a  dramatic  spectacle.  Two  thing? 
marked  off  the  Mimua  from  the  Atdlana  or  national  farce  \  the 
players  appeared  without  masks,^  and  women  were  allowed  to  act 
^  The  actors  in  the  Atdlanae  not  only  wore  masks  bat  had  the  piivilegi* 
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This  opened  the  gates  to  licentiousne^.  We  find  from  Cicero 
that  Mimae  bore  a  disreputable  character,^  but  from  their  personal 
channs  and  accomplishments  often  became  the  chosen  companions 
of  the  profligate  nobles  of  the  day.  Under  the  Empire  this  was 
still  more  the  case.  Kingsley,  in  his  Hitpatia^  has  given  a  lifelike 
sketch  of  one  of  these  elegant  but  dissolute  females.  To  these 
seductive  innovations  the  Mime  added  some  conservative  features. 
It  absorbed  many  characteristics  of  legitimate  comedy.  The  actors 
were  not  necessarily  planipedes  in  fact,  though  they  remained  so 
in  name;*  they  might  wear  the  socctufi  and  the  Greek  dress*  of  the 
higher  comedy.  The  Mimes  seem  to  have  formed  at  this  time 
interludes  between  the  acts  of  a  regular  drama.  Hence  they  were 
at  once  simple  and  short,  seasoned  with  as  many  coarse  jests  as 
could  be  crowded  into  a  limited  compass,  with  plenty  of  music, 
dancing,  and  expressive  gesture-language.  Their  plot  was  always 
the  same,  and  never  failed  to  please;  it  struck  the  key-note  of  all 
decaying  societies,  the  discomfiture  of  the  husband  by  the  wife.* 
Nevertheless,  popular  as  was  the  Mime,  it  was,  even  in  Caesar's 
time,  obliged  to  share  the  palm  of  attractiveness  with  bear-fights, 
boxing  matches,  processions  of  strange  beasts,  foreign  treasures, 
captives  of  uncouth  aspect,  and  other  curiosities,  which  passed 
sometimes  for  hours  across  the  stage,  feeding  the  gaze  of  an 
unlettered  crowd,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  drama  and  interlude 
alike.  Thirty  years  later,  Horace^  declares  that  against  such  com- 
petitors no  play  could  get  a  silent  hearing. 

of  refhsing  to  take  them  off  if  they  acted  badly,  which  was  the  penalty 
exacted  from  those  actors  in  the  legitimate  drama  who  failed  to  satisfy  their 
audience.  Masks  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  even  in  the  drama  until 
about  100  B.C. 

^  Second  Philippic  •  Planipedes  audit  Fabios.     Juv.  viii.  190. 

'  " Or  JoTison's  tcorrnedsock  he  <m.*'  Milton  here  adopts  the  Latin  synouyme 
for  comedy.  *  The  Pallium.     This,  of  course,  was  not  always  worn. 

*  Ovid's  account  of  the  Mimus  is  drawn  to  the  life,  and  is  instructive  as 
showing  the  moral  food  provided  for  the  people  under  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  the  emperors  (Tr.  ii.  497).  As  an  excuse  for  his  own  free  language 
he  says.  Quid  si  9cHpsumm  Mimos  obscatna  iocantea  Qui  semper  vetiti  crimen 
amaris  habcnt;  In  quibus  assiduc  cuUus  proeedU  adulter y  Verbaque  dat  stulto 
callida  nupta  viro  t  Nubilia  haec  virgo,  matroHaque,  virque,  piierque  Speetat, 
et  ex  magna  parte  Senatus  adest.  Nee  satis  iTicestis  temerari  vocibus  aurcs; 
Assiuscunt  oculi  muUa  pudenda  jyati  .  .  .  Q\u>  mimis  prodest,  sca^na  est 
luerosa  poetaCf  &c.  The  laxity  of  the  modem  ballet  is  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
indecency  of  the  Mime. 

'  The  panage  is  as  follows  (Ep.  IL  1,  186):  Media  inter  carmina  poscuni 
Aut  ursum  out  pugiles :  his  nam  plebecula  plaudit.  Verum  equitis  quoqus 
iam  miravU  ab  aure  voluptas  Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  .  .  .  Captivum  poT' 
tatordwr,  eapHva  Oorintkua:  Esseda  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrita^  naves  .  .  . 
Mideret  Demoeritus,  et  ,  ,  ,  spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis  Ut  sibi 

O 
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This  being  the  lamentable  state  of  things,  we  are  snrprised  to 
find  that  Mune  writing  was  practised  by  two  men  of  vigorous 
talent  and  philosophic  culture,  whose  fragments,  so  far  from 
betraying  any  concession  to  the  prevailing  depravity,  are  above  the 
ordinary  tone  of  ancient  comic  morality.  They  are  the  knight 
D.  Labbrius  (106-43  b.o.)  and  Pubulius  Syrus  (fl.  44  B.a),  an 
enfranchised  Syrian  slave.  It  is  probable  that  Caesar  lent  his 
countenance  to  these  writers  in  the  hope  of  raising  their  art  His 
patronage  was  valuable;  but  he  put  a  great  indignity  (45  ac.)  on 
Laberius.  The  old  man,  for  he  was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  had 
written  Mimes  for  a  generation,  but  had  never  acted  in  them  him- 
self. Caesar,  whom  he  may  have  offended  by  indiscreet  allusions,^ 
recommended  him  to  appear  in  person  against  his  rival  Syrus. 
This  recommendation,  as  he  well  knew,  was  equivalent  to  a 
command.  In  the  prologue  he  expresses  his  sense  of  the 
affront  with  great  manliness  and  force  of  language.  We  quote 
some  lines  from  it,  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  plebeian  Latin ; 

"  Necessitas,  cuius  conns,  transversi  im]>etum 
Voluerunt  multi  effugere,  pauci  potuerunt, 
Quo  me  detrnsit  paene  extremis  sensibus  ? 
Quem  nulla  ambitio,  nulla  unquam  largitio, 
Null  us  timor,  vis  nulla,  nulla  auctohtas 
Movere  potuit  in  iuventa  de  statu, 
Ecce  in  senecta  ut  facile  labefecit  loco 
Viri  excellentis  mente  clemente  edita 
Summissa  placide  blandiloquens  oratio ! 
Et  enim  ipsi  di  negare  cui  nil  potuerunt, 
Hominem  me  dene^are  quis  posset  pati  t 
Ego  bis  tricenis  actis  annis  sme  nota, 
E(}ues  Romanus  e  lare  egressus  meo, 
Domum  reverter  mimus — ni  mirum  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vixi  mihi  quam  vivendum  fuit 
......  ^ 

Porro,  Qnirites,  libertatem  perdimus."  • 

In  these  noble  lines  we  see  the  native  eloquence  of  a  free  spirit 
But  the  poet's  wrathful  muse  roused  itself  in  vain.  Caesar 
awarded  the  prize  to  Syrus,  saying  to  Laberius  in  an  impromptu 
verse  of  polite  condescension, 

"  Favente  tibi  me  victus,  Laberi,  es  a  Syro."* 

From  this  time  the  old  knight  surrendered  the  stage  to  his 
younger  and  more  polished  rival 

frracheiUcm  mimo  spectacula  vlura,  etc.     From  certain  remarks  in  Cicero  we 
gather  tliat  things  were  not  much  better  even  in  bis  day. 
1  This  is  what  Gellius  (xvii.  14,  2)  says. 

'  The  whole  is  preserved,  Macrob.  S.  li.  7,  and  is  well  worth  leadiiur 
»  Cic.  ad  Att  xii.  18.  — *««. 
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Syrus  waa  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  remarkable  from  liis  child- 
hood for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  his  sparkling  wit,  to  which  h^ 
owed  his  freedom.  His  talent  soon  raised  him  to  eminence  as  an 
improvisatore  and  dramatic  declaimer.  He  trusted  mostly  to 
extempore  inspiration  when  acting  his  Mimes,  but  wrote  certain 
episodes  where  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.  His  works  abounded 
with  moral  apophthegms,  tersely  expressed.  "We  possess  857 
verses,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  ascribed  to  him,  of  which 
perhaps  half  are  genuine.  This  collection  was  made  early  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  much  used  for  purposes  of  education. 
We  append  a  few  examples  of  these  sayings :  ^ 

''  Beneficium  dando  accipit,  qui  digno  dedit." 

"  Furor  fit  laesa  saepios  patientia." 

"  Comes  facandus  in  via  pro  vehiculo  est** 

"  Nimiom  altercando  Veritas  amittitur." 

"  Iniuriamm  remedium  est  oblivio." 

"  Malum  est  consilium  quod  mutari  non  potest* 

"  Kunquam  periclom  sine  periclo  vincitur." 

Horace  mentions  Laberius  not  uncomplimentarily,  though  he  pro- 
fesses no  interest  in  the  sort  of  composition  he  represented.'-' 
Perhaps  he  judged  him  by  his  audience.  Besides  these  two  men, 
'^•.  Matius  (about  44  ac.)  also  wrote  Mhniambi  about  the  same 
(late.  They  are  described  as  Mimicae  fabtUaey  vermbus  plerunqae 
iambicis  canscriptae^  and  appear  to  have  differed  in  some  way 
from  the  actual  mimes,  probably  in  not  being  represented  on  the 
stage.  They  reappear  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  whose  friend 
Veroinius  Romanub  (he  teUs  us  in  one  of  his  letters*)  wrote 
Mindambi  tenuitery  argutey  venuatey  et  in  hoc  genere  doquentissime. 
This  shows  that  for  a  long  time  a  certain  refinement  and  elabora- 
tion was  compatible  with  the  style  of  Mime  writing.* 

The  Pantoiiiimi  have  been  confused  with  the  Mimi  ;  but  they 
differed  in  being  dancers,  not  actors ;  they  represent  the  inevitable 
«leveloi»ment  of  the  mimic  art,  which,  as  Ovid  says  in  his 
TrUiia^  even  in  its  earlier  manifestations,  enlisted  the  eye  as 
much  as  the  ear.  In  Imperial  times  they  almost  engrossed  the 
stage.  Pylades  and  Bathyllus  are  monuments  of  a  depraved 
taste,  which  could  raise  these  men  to  offices  of  state,  and  seek 

*  StH;  App.  note  2,  for  more  about  Syrus. 

*  Hor.  Sat.  i.  z.  6,  where  he  compares  him  to  Lucilius. 

*  Kxamples  quoted  by  Gellius,  x.  24  ;  xv.  25.  *  vi.  21. 

*  We  should  infer  this  also  from  allusions  to  Pythogorcan  tenets,  and 
>ther  philosophical  questions,  which  occur  in  the  extant  fragments  of 
Mimes.  •  Tr.  ii.  503,  4. 
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their  society  with  such  zeal  that  the  emperois  were  compelled 
to  issue  stringent  enactments  to  forbid  it.  Tioeluus  seems  to 
have  ])een  the  first  of  these  effeminaii;  he  is  satirised  by  Horac*,^ 
but  his  influence  was  inappreciable  compared  with  that  of  his 
successors.  The  pantomimus  aspired  to  render  the  emotions  of 
terror  or  love  more  si)eakingly  by  gesture  than  it  was  possible 
to  do  by  speech;  and  ancient  critics,  while  deploring,  seem  to 
have  admitted  this  claim.  The  moral  effect  of  such  exhibitions 
may  be  imagined.^ 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  in  Cicero's  time  the  interpretation  c»f 
the  great  dramatists'  conceptions  exercised  the  talents  of  several 
illustrious  actors,  the  two  best-known  of  whom  are  Absopus,  the 
tragedian  (122-54B.C.),  and  Ilo8CiU8,the  comic  actor  (120-6 11  ac.),* 
After  the  exhaustion  of  dramatic  creativencss  a  period  of  splendid 
representation  naturally  follows.  It  was  so  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, it  was  so  at  Rome.  Of  the  two  men,  Eoscius  was  tlie 
greater  master ;  he  was  so  perfect  in  his  art  that  his  name  became 
a  synonym  for  excellence  in  any  brancL*  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, embraced,  as  Garrick  did,  both  departments  of  the  art ;  their 
provinces  were  and  always  remained  distinct.  Both  had  the  privi- 
lege of  Cicero's  friendship ;  both  no  doubt  lent  him  the  benefit  of 
their  professional  advice.  The  interchange  of  hints  between  an 
orator  and  an  actor  was  not  imexampled.  When  Hortensius 
spoke,  Roscius  always  attended  to  study  his  suggestive  gestures, 
and  it  is  told  of  Cicero  himself  that  he  and  Eoscius  strove  which 
could  express  the  higher  emotions  more  {)erfectly  by  his  art. 
Eoscius  was  a  native  of  Solonium,  a  Latin  to^vn,  his  praenomen 
was  Quintus ;  Aesopus  appears  to  have  been  a  freedman  of  the 
Claudia  gens.  Of  other  actors  few  were  well-known  enough  to 
merit  notice.  Some  imagine  Dossknnus,  mentioned  by  Horace,* 
to  have  been  an  actor;  but  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the 
Fabiiis  Dossennus  quoted  as  an  author  of  Atdlanae  by  Pliny  in 
his  Natural  History,^  The  freedom  with  which  jwpular  actors 
were  allowed  to  treat  their  original  is  shown  by  Aesopus  on  one 

1  S.  1-3,  et  aL 

'  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  83,  where  Plancus  dancing  the  character  of  Glaucus  ib 
duAcnbed,  of.  Juv.  vi.  68. 

'  QiwA  ffravis  Aesopus^  quae  doctus  Roscius  egit  (Ep.  iL  1,  82).  Quintilian 
(Inst.  Or.  xi.  8)  says,  Roscius  citalior,  Aesopus  graviorfuitf  quod  ille  comoS' 
diaSf  hie  tragoedias  egit, 

*  Cic.  de  Or.  i.  28,  130.  As  Cicero  in  bis  oration  for  Sextins  mentions  the 
expression  of  Aesopus's  eyes  and  face  while  acting,  it  Ib  mip^iosed  that  he  did 
not  always  wear  a  mask. 


»  Ep.  iL  1,  178. 
•  XIV.  15. 


Others  again  think  the  name  expresaea  one  of  the  atandiiig 
characters  of  the  AUHanas^  like  the  UaoeuM,  et& 
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occasion  (62  Ra  ))  changing  the  words  Brutus  qui  paMam  gtahili- 
i^rat  to  Tulliu8y  a  chsoige  which,  falling  in  with  the  people's 
humoar  at  the  moment,  was  vociferously  applauded,  and  gratified 
Cicero's  vanity  not  a  little.^  Aesopus  died  soon  after  (54  b.g.)  ; 
Roscius  did  not  live  so  long.  His  marvellous  beauty  when  a  youth 
is  the  subject  of  a  fine  epigram  by  Lutatius  Catulus,  already 
referred  to.^  Both  amassed  large  fortunes,  and  lived  in  princely 
stvle. 

While  the  stage  was  given  up  to  Mimes,  cultured  men  wrote 
trageiiies  for  their  improvement  in  command  of  language.  Both 
Cicero  and  his  brother  wrought  assiduously  at  these  frigid  imita- 
tions. Caesar  followed  in  their  steps ;  and  no  doubt  the  practice 
was  conducive  to  copiousness  and  to  an  effective  simulation  of 
passion.  Their  appearance  as  orators  before  the  people  must  have 
called  out  such  difierent  mental  qualities  from  their  cold  and  cal- 
culating intercourse  with  one  another,  that  tragedy  writing  as  well 
as  declaiming  may  have  been  needful  to  keep  tiiemselves  ready 
for  an  emergency.  Cicero,  as  is  well  known,  tried  hard  to  gain 
fame  as  a  poet.  The  ridicule  which  all  ages  have  lavished  on  his 
unhappy  efforts  has  been  a  severe  punishment  for  his  want  of 
self-knowledge.  Still,  judging  from  the  verses  that  remain,  we 
camiot  deny  him  the  praise  of  a  correct  and  elegant  versateur. 
Bi'^ides  several  translations  from  Homer  and  Euripides  scattered 
through  his  works,  and  a  few  quotations  by  hostile  critics  from 
his  epic  attempts,^  we  possess  a  large  part  of  his  translation  of 
Aratus's  Phaeiwmena^  written,  indeed,  in  his  early  days,  but  a 
graceful  specimen  of  Latin  verse,  and,  as  Munro*  has  shown, 
carefully  studied  and  often  imitated  by  Lucretius.  The  most 
iDticeable  point  of  metre  is  his  disregard  of  the  final  s,  no  lens 
than  thrice  in  the  first  ninety  lines,  a  practice  which  in  later  life 
he  stigmatised  as  euhruaticum.  In  other  respects  his  hexametera 
are  a  decided  advance  on  those  of  Ennius  m  point  of  smoothness 
though  not  of  strengtL  He  still  afifects  Greek  caesuras  which  are 
not  suited  to  the  Latin  cadence,^  and  his  rhythm  generally  lacks 
variety. 

'  Pro  Seit.  68.  •  See  Book  L  chapter  viii. 

'  These  were  douhtless  much  the  worst  of  his  poetical  effusions.  It  was 
in  them  that  the  much-ahused  lines  Ofortunam  natam  me  Conmik  lUnnam^ 
and  Cetlant  arma  togae,  concedat  laurea  laudi^  occurred.  See  Forsyth,  Vit. 
Cic.  p.  10,  11.  His  grsta  Marti  was  the  trihute  of  an  admiring  fellow- 
townsman.  ''In  the  preface  to  his  Lucretius, 

'  E.g.  Inferior  paulo  eH  Aries  ei  flumen  ad  Austri  Inclinatior,    AtquB 

diam,  etc.  T.  77  ;  and  he  gives  countless  examples  of  that  hreak  after  the 

fourth  foot  which  Lucretius  also  affects,  e.g,  Arcturus  nomine  daro.    Two  or 

Uree  linea  are  inoitated  by  Yirgil,  e.g.  v.  1,  ab  Jore  Mwarum  prfmordia;  so 
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Caesar's  pen  was  nearly  as  prolific  He  wrote  besides  an  OeMpus 
a  poem  called  Laudes  HercidiSy  and  a  metrical  account  of  a  journey 
into  Spain  called  Iter,^  Sportive  eflfusions  on  various  plants  are 
attributed  to  him  by  Pliny.  ^  All  these  Augustus  wisely  refused 
to  publish;  but  there  remain  two  excellent  epigrams,  one  on 
Terence,  already  alluded  to,  which  is  undoubtedly  genuine,^  the 
other  probably  so,  though  others  ascribe  it  to  Grermanicus  or  Domi- 
tian.*  But  the  rhytlnn,  purity  of  language,  and  continuous 
structure  of  the  couplets  seem  to  point  indisputably  to  an  earlier 
age.     It  is  as  follows — 

**  Tlirax  puer,  astricto  glacie  dnm  ludit  in  Hebro, 
Frigorc  concretas  pondere  rupit  aquas. 
Quuinque  imae  partes  rapido  txkherentur  ab  arane, 

Abscidit,  hen  I  tenerum  lubrica  testa  caput. 
Orba  quod  inventum  mater  dum  conderet  urna, 
'  Hoc  peperi  flammis,  cetera, '  dixit,  *  aquis. '  '* 

This  is  evidently  a  study  from  the  Greek,  probably  from  an 
Alexandrine  writer. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  mention  the 
influence  of  Alexandria  on  Roman  literature.  Since  the  fall  of 
Carthage  Eome  had  had  much  intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  world.  Her  thought,  erudition,  and  style,  had  acted 
strongly  upon  the  rude  imitators  of  Greek  refinement  But 
hitherto  the  Komans  had  not  been  ripe  for  receiving  their  influ- 
ence in  full.  In  Cicero's  time,  however,  and  in  a  great  measure 
o"\ving  to  his  labours,  Latin  composition  of  all  kinds  had  advanced 
so  far  that  writers,  and  especially  poets,  began  to  feel  capable  of 
rivalling  their  Alexandrian  models.  This  type  of  Hellenism  was 
so  eminently  suited  to  Eoman  comprehension  that,  once  introduced, 
it  could  not  fail  to  produce  striking  results.  The  results  it 
actually  produced  were  so  vast,  and  in  a  way  so  successful,  that 
we  must  pause  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  rise  of  the  city  which 
was  connected  with  them. 

Alexander  did  not  err  in  selecting  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  for 
the  capital  that  should  perpetuate  his  name.  Its  site,  its  asso- 
ciations, religious,  artistic,  and  scientific,  and  the  tide  of  commerce 
that  was  cctain  to  flow  through  it,  all  suggested  the  coast  of. 
Egypt  as  the  fittest  point  of  attraction  for  the  industry  of  the 
Eastern  woi'jfd,  while  the  rapid  fall  of  the  other  kingdoms  that 

▼.  21,  obstipttm  caput  et-  tereti  cervine  refleonim.  The  rhythm  of  v.  8,  cum 
CiuloqiLe  simul  noet^sque  diesq^ue  ftrwntur^  suggests  a  well-known  line  in  the 
eighth  Aeneid,  olli  remigio  noctemque  dUmque  faUgofnJL 

^  Suet.  J.  C.  56.         «  N.  H.  xix.  7.  »  Suet,  vit  Ter.  see  page  61. 

^  See  Bernhardy  Grandr.  der  E.  L.  Amn,  200,  alao  Caes.  Op.  ed.  S. 
Clarke,  177b. 
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rose  frpm  the  niiiis  of  his  Empire  contributed  to  make  the  new 
Merchant  City  the  natural  inheritor  of  his  great  ideas.  The 
Ptolemies  well  fulfilled  the  task  which  Alexander's  foresight  had 
set  before  them.  They  aspired  to  make  their  capital  the  centre 
not  only  of  commercial  but  of  intellectual  production,  and  the 
repository  of  all  that  was  most  venerable  in  rehgion,  literature, 
and  art  To  achieve  this  end,  they  acted  with  the  magnificence 
as  well  as  the  unscrupulousness  of  great  monarchs.  At  their  com- 
mand, a  princely  city  rose  from  the  sandhills  and  rushes  of  the 
Canopic  mouth ;  stately  temples  uniting  Greek  proportion  with 
Egyptian  grandeur,  long  quays  with  sheltered  docks,  ingenious 
contrivances  for  purifying  tiie  Nile  water  and  conducting  a  supply 
to  every  considerable  house  ;^  in  short,  every  product  of  a  luxu- 
rious civilisation  was  found  there,  except  the  refreshing  shade  of 
green  trees,  which,  beyond  a  few  of  the  commoner  kinds,  could 
not  be  forced  to  grow  on  the  shifting  sandy  soil  The  great 
glory  of  Alexandria,  however,  was  its  public  library.  Founded 
by  Soter  (306-285  B.C.),  greatly  extended  by  Philadelphus 
(285-247  B.O.),  under  whom  grammatical  studies  attained  their 
highest  development,  enriched  by  Euergetes  (247-212  b.c.)  with 
genuine  MSS.  of  authors  fraudulently  obtained  from  their  owners 
to  whom  he  sent  back  copies  made  by  his  own  librarians,^  this 
collection  reached  under  the  last-named  sovereign  the  enormous 
total  of  532,800  volumes,  of  which  the  great  majority  were  kept 
in  the  museum  which  formed  part  of  the  royal  palace,  and  about 
60,000  of  the  most  precious  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  patron 
deity  of  the  city.*  Connected  with  the  museum  were  various 
endowments  analogous  to  our  professorships  and  fellowships  of 
coUeges ;  under  the  Ptolemies  the  head  librarian,  in  after  times 
the  professor  of  rhetoric,  held  the  highest  post  within  this  ancient 
university.  The  librarian  was  usually  chief  priest  of  one  of  the 
greatest  gods,  Isis,  Osiris,  or  Serapis.*  His  appointment  was  for 
life,  and  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch.  Thus  the  museum 
was  essentially  a  court  institution,  and  its  savants  and  litteror 
teurs  were  accomplished  courtiers  and  men  of  the  world.  Learn- 
ing being  thus  nursed  as  in  a  hot-bed,  its  products  were  rank, 

T 

1  De  BeE  Alex.  4. 

*  Whenever  a  uhip  touched  at  Alexandria,  Euergetes  Ber.t  for  any  MSS. 
the  captain  might  have  on  board.  These  were  detained  in  the  museum  aud 
labelled  rh  4k  tAp  wKoimt^. 

•  The  museum  was  situated  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Brucheium 
(Spartian-  in  fladr.    20).      See  Don.  and  Miiller,  Hist.   Gk.  Lit  vol.  ii. 

chap.  45. 

^  The  school  of  Alexandria  did  not  become  a  religious  centre  until  a  later 
date.    The  priestly  ftuctions  of  the  librarians  are  historically  unimportant. 
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but  neither  hardy  nor  natniaL  They  took  the  form  of  recondite 
mythological  erudition,  grammar  and  ex^^esis,  and  laborious 
imitation  of  the  ancients.  In  science  only  was  there  a  healthy 
spirit  of  research.  Mathematics  were  splendidly  represented  by 
Euclid  and  Archimedes,  Geography  by  Eratosthenes,  Astronomy 
by  Hipparchus  ;  for  these  men,  though  not  all  residents  in  Alex- 
andria, all  gained  their  principles  and  method  from  study  within 
her  walls.  To  Aristarchus  (H.  180  b.c.)  and  his  contempo- 
raries we  owe  the  final  revision  of  the  Greek  classic  texts  ;  and 
the  service  thus  done  to  scholarship  and  literature  was  incalculable. 
But  the  earlier  Alexandrines  seem  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  vastness  of  material  at  their  command.  Except  in  pastoral 
poetry,  which  in  reality  was  not  Alexandrine,^  there  was  no  crea- 
tive talent  shown  for  centuries.  The  true  importance  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  history  of  thought  dates  from  Plotinus  (about  200  a.d.), 
who  first  clearly  taught  that  mystic  philosophy  which  under  the 
name  of  Neaplatotitifm^  has  had  so  enduring  a  fascination  for  the 
human  spirit.  It  was  not,  however,  for  philosophy,  science, 
or  theology  that  the  Romans  went  to  Alexandria.  It  was  for 
literary  models  which  should  less  hopelessly  defy  imitation  than 
those  of  old  Greece,  and  for  general  views  of  life  which  should 
approve  themselves  to  their  growing  enlightenment  These  they 
found  in  the  half-Greek,  half-cosmopolitan  culture  which  had 
there  taken  root  and  spread  widely  in  the  East.  Even  before 
Alexander's  death  there  had  been  signs  of  the  internal  break-up 
of  Hellenism,  now  that  it  had  attained  its  perfect  development 
Out  of  Athens  pure  Hellenism  had  at  no  time  been  able  to 
express  itself  successfully  in  literature.  And  even  in  Athens  the 
burden  of  Atticism,  if  we  may  say  so,  seems  to  have  become  too 
great  to  bear.  We  see  a  desire  to  emancipate  both  thought  and 
expression  from  the  exquisite  but  confining  proportions  within 
which  they  had  as  yet  moved.  The  student  of  Euripides  observes 
a  struggle,  ineffectual  it  is  true,  but  pregnant  with  meaning, 
against  all  that  is  most  specially  recognised  as  conservative  and 
national  2  He  strives  to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  bottles  are  too  strong  for  him  to  burst  The  Atticism 
which  had  guided  and  comprehended,  now  began  to  cramp  deve- 
lopment.   To  make  a  world-wide  out  of  a  Hellenic  form  of  Uiought 

*  It  is  tme  TheocrituB  stayed  long  in  Alexandria.  But  his  inspiration  is 
altogether  Sicilian,  and  as  such  was  liailed  by  delight  by  the  Alexandrines, 
uho  were  tired  of  pedantry  and  compliment,  and  longed  for  naturalness 
though  in  a  rustic  garb. 

'  This  is  the  true  ground  of  Aristophane's  rooted  antipathy  to  Eoripides. 
The  two  minds  were  of  an  incompatible  order.  Aristophanes  represents 
Athens;  Euripides  the  human  spirit. 
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• 

it  is  necessary  to  go  outside  the  charmed  soil  of  Greece.  Only  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  will  the  new  culture  find  a  shrine,  whose  re- 
mote and  mysterious  authority  frees  it  from  the  spell  of  Hellenism, 
now  no  longer  the  exponent  of  the  world's  thought,  while  it  is  near 
enough  to  the  arena  where  human  progress  is  fighting  its  way 
onward,  to  inspire  and  be  inspired  by  the  mighty  nation  that  is 
succeeding  Greece  as  the  representative  of  mankind. 

The  contribution  of  Alexandria  to  human  progress  consists,  then, 
in  its  recoil  from  Greek  exclusiveness,  in  its  sifting  of  what  was 
universal  in  Greek  thought  from  what  was  national,  and  present- 
ing the  former  in  a  systematised  form  for  the  enlightenment  of 
those  who  received  it  This  is  its  nobler  side  ;  the  side  which 
men  like  Ennius  and  Scipio  seized,  and  welded  into  a  harmonious 
union  with  the  higher  national  tradition  of  Eome,  out  of  which 
union  arose  that  complex  product  to  which  the  name  humanitas 
was  so  happily  given.  But  Alexandrian  culture  was  more  than 
cosmopolitan.  It  was  in  a  sense  anti-nationaL  Egyptian  super- 
stition, theurgy,  magic,  and  charLatanism  of  every  sort,  tried  to 
amalgamate  with  the  imported  Greek  culture.  In  Greece  itself 
they  had  never  done  this.  The  clear  light  of  Greek  intellect  had 
no  fellowship  with  the  obscure  or  the  mysterious.  It  drove  them 
into  comers  and  let  them  mutter  in  secret  But  the  moment  the 
lamp  of  culture  was  given  into  other  hands,  they  started  up  again 
unabashed  and  undismayed.  The  Alexandrine  thinkers  struggled 
to  make  Greek  iniluences  supreme,  to  exclude  altogether  those  of 
the  East ;  and  their  eiforts  were  for  three  centuries  successful  : 
neither  mysticism  nor  magic  reigned  in  the  museum  of  the 
Ptolemies.  But  this  victory  was  purchased  at  a  severe  cost  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars  had  made  them  pedants. 
They  gradually  ceased  to  care  for  the  thought  of  literature,  and 
busied  themselves  only  with  questions  of  learning  and  of  form. 
Their  multifarious  reading  made  them  think  that  they  too  had  a 
literary  gift  Philetas  was  not  only  a  profound  logician,  but  he 
affected  to  be  an  amatory  poet^  Callimachus,  tlie  brilliant  and 
courtly  librarian  of  Philadelphus,  wrote  nearly  every  kind  of 
poetry  that  existed.  Aratus  treated  the  abstruse  investigations  of 
Kudoxus  in  neat  verses  that  at  once  became  popular.  While  in 
the  great  periods  of  Greek  art  each  writer  had  been  content  to 
excel  in  a  single  branch,  it  now  became  the  fashion  for  the  same 
poet  to  be  Epicist,  Lyrist,  and  Elegy-writer  at  once. 

^  He  must  have  had  some  reiil  beauties,  else  Theocritus  (vii.  40)  would 
hardly  praise  him  so  highly:  **  ob  ydp  vw  kot*  4fihv  p6op  obit  rhw  ia-Khw 
liMtXlZaw  Wjci|/ii  rhif  iK  Mfiv  ov8c  ^iA^av  AtlHwv,  fidrpaxos  Bh  wot*  &KpiB€u 
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Besides  the  new  treatment  of  old  forms,  there  were  three  kinds 
of  poetry,  first  developed  or  perfected  at  Alexandria,  which  have 
special  interest  for  us  from  the  great  celebrity  they  gained  when 
imported  into  Eome.  They  are  the  didactic  poem,  the  erotic  elegy, 
and  the  epigram.  The  maxim  of  Callimachus  (characteristic  as  it 
is  of  his  narrow  mind)  /icya  fiipXiov  /icya  kokov,  "a  great  book  is  a 
great  evil,"i  was  the  rule  on  which  these  poetasters  generally  acted 
The  didactic  poem  is  an  illegitimate  cross  between  science  and 
poetry.  In  the  creative  days  of  Greece  it  had  no  place.  Hesiod, 
Pannenides,  and  Empedocles  were,  indeed,  cited  as  examples.  But 
in  their  days  poetry  was  the  only  vehicle  of  literary  effort,  and  he 
who  wished  to  issue  accurate  information  was  driven  to  embody 
it  in  verse.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  things  were  altogether 
different.  It  was  consistent  neither  with  the  exactness  of  science 
nor  with  the  grace  of  the  Muses  to  treat  astronomy  or  geography 
as  subjects  for  poetry.  Still,  the  best  mastets  of  tliis  style 
undoubtedly  attained  great  renown,  and  have  found  brilliant 
imitators,  not  only  in  Eoman,  but  in  modem  times. 

Aratus  (280  B.C.),  known  as  the  model  of  Cicero's,  and  in  a 
later  age  of  Domitian's^  youthful  essays  in  verse,  was  bom  at  Soli 
in  Cicilia  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ  He  was  not 
a  scientific  man,^  but  popularised  in  hexameter  verse  the  astrono- 
mical works  of  Eudoxus,  of  which  he  formed  two  poems,  the 
Phaenwnena  and  the  DiosemiOy  or  Prognostics.  These  were 
extravagantly  praised,  and  so  far  took  the  place  of  their  original 
that  commentaries  were  written  on  them  by  learned  men,*  while 
the  works  of  Eudoxus  were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Nican- 
i>ER  (230  B.O.  ?),  still  less  ambitious,  wrote  a  poem  on  remedies  for 
vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  (dXc^t^opfxcuca),  and  for  the  bites 
of  beasts  (^pia#ca),  and  another  on  the  habits  of  birds  (opviOoyovia), 
Tliese  attracted  the  imitation  of  Macer  in  the  Augustan  age.  But 
the  most  celebrated  poets  were  Callimachus  (260  ac.)  and  Phile- 
TAfci*  (280  B.O.),  who  formed  the  models  of  Propertius.  To  them 
we  owe  the  Erotic  Elegy,  whether  personal  or  mythological,  and 

^  Even  an  epic  poem  was,  if  it  extended  to  any  length,  now  considered 
tedious ;  'EirvXA^a,  or  miniature  epics,  in  one,  two,  or  three  books,  becaiue  the 
fashion. 

'  Others  assign  the  poem  which  has  come  down  to  us  to  Germanicua  the 
father  of  Caligula,  perhaps  with  better  reason. 

»  Cic.  De  Or.  xvi.  69. 

*  Ovid  (Amor,  i,  15,  16)  expresses  the  high  estimate  of  Aratus  common 
in  his  day :  Nulla  Sophoclto  veniet  iactura  eothwmo .  Cum  sole  ti  luna 
semper  Aratus  eriL  He  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  Alexandrine,  as  he 
liv(Hi  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  in  Macedonia ;  but  he  represents  tlie  sam^ 
•c^ool  of  thought. 

^  They  are  generally  mentioned  together.    Prop  IT.  L  1,  &c. 
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all  the  pedantic  ornament  of  fictitious  passion  which  such  writings 
generally  display.     More  will  be  said  about  them  when  we  come 
to  the  elegiac  poet&     Callimachus,  however,  seems  to  have  carried 
his  art,  such  as  it  was,  to  perfection.     He  is  generally  considered 
the  prince  of  elegists,  and  his  extant  fragments  show  great  nicety 
and  finish  of  expression.     The  sacriligious  theft  of  the  locks  of 
Berenice's  hair  from  the  temple  where  she  had  offered  them,  was  a 
subject  too  well  suited  to  a  courtier's  muse  to  escape  treatment. 
Its  celebrity  is  due  to  the  translation  made  by  Catullus,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  idea  by  Pope  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,     The 
short  epigram  was  also  much  in  yogue  at  Alexandria,  and  neat 
examples  abound  in  the  Anthology,     But  in  all  these  departments 
the  Komans  imitated  with  such  zest  and  vigour  that  they  left 
their  masters  far  behind.     Ovid  and  Martial  are  as  superior  in 
their  way  to  Philetas  and  Callimachus  as  Lucretius  and  Virgil  to 
Aratus  and  Apollonius  Ehodius.     This  last-mentioned  poet,  Apoir 
Loxius  Ehodius  (fl.  240  B.O.),  demands  a  short  notice.     He  wus 
the  pupil  of  Callimachus,  and  the  most  genuinely-gifted  of  all  the 
Alexandrine  school ;   he  incurred  the  envy  and  afterwards  the 
rancorous  hatred  of  his  preceptor,  through  whose  inlluence  he  wiis 
obliged  to  leave  Alexandria  and  seek  fame  at  Ehodes.     Here  he 
remained  all  his  life  and  wrote  his  most  celebrated  poem,  the  Epic 
of  the  Argonauts,  a  combination  of  sentiment,  learning,  and  grace- 
ful expression,  which  is  less  known  than  it  ought  to  be.     Its  chief 
interest  to  us  is  the  use  made  of  it  by  Virgil,  who  studied  it  deeply 
and  drew  much  from  it     "We  observe  the  passion  of  love  as  a 
new  element  in  heroic  poetry,  scarcely  treated  in  Greece,  but 
henceforth  to  become  second  to  none  in  prominence,  and  through 
Dido,  to  secure  a  place  among  the  very  highest  flights  of  song.^ 
Jason  and  Medea,  the  nero  and  heroine,  who  love  one  another, 
create  a  poetical  era.     An  epicist  of  even  greater  popularity  was 
EcPHORioN  of  Chalcis  (274-203  b.c.),  whose  affected  prettiness 
and  rounded  cadences  charmed  the  ears  of  the  young  nobles.     He 
had  admirers  who  knew  him  by  heart,  who  declaimed  him  at  the 
haths,^  and  quoted  his  pathetic  passages  ad  natueum.     He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  historical  romance  in  verse,  of  which  Home 
was  so  fruitfuL     A  Lucan,  a  Silius,  owe  their  inspiration  in  part 
to  hiTn.     Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  the  drama  could  find  no 

^  Nothing  can  show  this  more  fltrikinglv  than  the  fact  that  the  Puritan 
Milton  introduces  the  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  central  part  of  his 
poem. 

*  The  Canlorea  Euphorionis  and  despisers  of  Ennius,  with  whom  Cicero 
wtB  greatly  wroth.  Alluding  to  them  he  says  : — Jta  belle  nobis  *'  Flavit 
ab  ^iro  lenissimns  Onchesmites."  HuTie  ffwoi^ttdiom-a  si  cui  vis  ritv 
pwr%pAwpro  tuo  vendita.    Ad.  Att  viL  2,  1. 
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place  at  Alexandria.  Only  learned  compilations  of  recondite 
legend  and  frigid  declamation,  almost  unintelligible  from  the  rare 
and  obsolete  words  with  which  they  were  crowded,  were  sent 
forth  under  the  name  of  play&  The  Cassandra  or  Alexandra  of 
Lycophron  is  the  only  specimen  that  has  come  to  ua  Its  thorny 
difficulties  deter  the  reader,  but  Fox  speaks  of  it  as  breathing  a 
rich  vein  of  melancholy.  The  Thyestes  of  Varius  and  the  Medea 
of  Ovid  were  no  doubt  greatly  improved  copies  of  dramas  of  this 
sort. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  survey  of  Alexandrine  letters  that  the 
better  side  of  their  influence  was  soon  exhausted.  Any  breadth 
of  view  they  possessed  was  seized  and  far  exceeded  by  the  nobler 
minds  that  imitated  it ;  and  all  their  other  qualities  were  such  as 
to  enervate  rather  than  inspire.  The  masculine  rudeness  of  the 
old  poets  now  gave  way  to  pretty  finish ;  verbal  conceits  took  the 
place  of  condensed  thoughts ;  the  rich  exuberance  of  the  native 
style  tried  to  cramp  itself  into  the  arid  allusiveness  which,  instead 
of  painting  straight  from  nature,  was  content  to  awaken  a  long 
line  of  literary  associations.  Nevertheless  there  was  much  in  their 
manipulation  of  language  from  which  the  Komans  could  learn  a 
useful  lesson.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  catch  the  original 
impulse  of  the  divine  seer — ^ 

From  poverty  of  genius  they  were  forced  to  draw  less  flowing 
draughts  from  the  Gastalian  spring.  The  bards  of  old  Greece 
were  hopelessly  above  them.  The  Alexandrines,  by  not  over- 
powering their  efforts,  but  offering  them  models  which  they  felt 
they  could  not  only  equal  but  immeasurably  excel,  did  real  sendee 
in  encouraging  and  stimulating  the  Eoman  muse.  Great  critics 
like  Niebuhr  and,  within  certain  limits,  Munro,  regret  the  mingling 
of  the  Alexandrine  channel  with  the  stream  of  Latin  poetry,  but 
without  it  we  should  perhaps  not  have  had  Catullus  and  certainly 
neither  Ovid  nor  VirgiL 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  national  party,  whether  in 
politics  or  letters,  would  set  themselves  with  all  their  might  to 
oppose  the  rising  current.  The  great  majority  surrendered  them- 
selves to  it  with  a  good  wilL  Among  the  stem  reactionists  in 
prose,  we  have  mentioned  Varro ;  in  poetry,  by  far  the  greatest 
name  is  Lucretius.  But  little  is  known  of  Lucretius's  life ;  even 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  imcertain.  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Eusebian 
chronicle,^  gives  95  rc.     Others  have  with  more  probability 

'  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  introductorv  chapter  of  Sellar'a  Roman  pod» 
of  thn  Republic,  where  thia  passage  is  quoted. 
'  The  reader  is  again  referred  to  the  preface  to  Manro's  L%icr€tiiu 
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assigned  an  earlier  date.     It  is  from  Jerome  that  we  learn  those 

facts  which  have  cast  a  strong  interest  round  the  poet,  viz.  that 

he  was  driven  mad  by  a  love  potion,  that  he  composed  in  the 

intervals  of  insanity  his  poem,  which  Cicero  afterwards  corrected, 

and  that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of 

his  age.     Jerome  does  not  quote  any  contemporary  authority ;  his 

statements,  coming  500  years  after  the  event,  must  go  for  what 

they  are  worth,  but  may  perhaps  meet  with  a  qualified  acceptance. 

The  intense  earnestness  of  the  poem  indicates  a  mind  that  we  can 

well  conceive  giving  way  under  the  overwhelming  thought  which 

stirred  it ;  and  the  example  of  a  philosopher  anticipating  the  stroke 

of  nature  is  too  often  repeated  in  Koman  history  to  make  it 

mcredible  in  this  case.     Tennyson  with  a  poet's  sympathy  has 

surrounded  this  story  with  the  deepest  pathos,  and  it  >vill  probably 

remain  the  accepted,  if  not  the  established,  version  of  his  death. 

Though  bom  in  a  high  position,  he  seems  to  have  stood  aloof 

from  society.     From  first  to  last  his  book  betrays  the  close  and 

eager  student     He  was  an   intimate  friend   of  the   worthless 

C.  Memmius,  whom  he  extols  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  heart 

but  not  to  his  judgment^     But  he  was  no  flatterer,  nor  was 

Memmius  a  patron.     Poet  and  statesman  lived  on  terms  of  perfect 

erjuality.     Of  the  date  of  his  work  we  can  so  far  conjecture  that 

it  was  certainly  unfinished  at  his  death  (55  B.C.),  and  from  its  8co]>e 

and  information  must  have  extended  over  some  years.      The 

allusion — ^ 

"  Nam  neqne  nos  agere  hoc  patriai  tempore  iniqiio 
Possamuit  aequo  aniroo,  nee  Memmi  clara  propago 
Talibus  in  reoas  commoni  desse  saluti," 

is  considered  by  Prof.  Sellar  to  point  to  the  praetorship  of  Mem- 
mius (58  B.a).  The  work  was  long  thought  to  have  been  edited 
by  Cicero  after  the  poet's  death ;  but  though  he  had  read  the 
poem,^  and  admitted  its  talent,  he  would  doubtless  have  mentioned, 
at  least  to  Atticus,  the  fact  of  the  editing,  had  it  occurred.  Some 
critics,  arguing  from  Cicero's  silence  and  known  opposition  to  the 
Epicurean  tenets,  have  thought  that  Jerome  referred  to  Q.  Cicero 
the  orator's  brother,  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.  The  poem 
is  entitled  De  Rerum  Natural  an  equivalent  for  the  Greek  Trcpl 
^v(rcii}9,  the  usual  title  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers'  works. 
The  form,  viz.  a  poem  in  heroic  hexameters,  containing  a  carefully 

'  Quern  tu,  dea,  tempore  in  omni  Omnibus  orruUum  voluisti  excellcre  rebtis, 

« i,  41. 

'  Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.  H.  11.  It  seems  best  to  read  muUis  ingenii  luminiMis, 
nom  muUae  tamen  turti*  than  to  pat  the  non  before  multia.  The  origmai 
text  has  no  non;  if  we  keep  to  that,  tomen  will  mean  and  even. 
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reasoned  exposition,  in  which  regard  was  had  above  all  to  the 
claims  of  the  subject-matter,  was  borrowed  from  the  Sicilian 
thinker  Empedocles^  (460  ac).  But  while  Aristotle  denies 
Empedocles  the  title  of  poe^  on  account  of  his  scientific  subject, 
no  one  could  think  of  applying  the  same  criticism  to  Lucretius 
A  general  view  of  nature,  as  the  Power  most  near  to  man,  and 
most  capable  of  deeply  moving  his  hearty  a  Power  whose  beauty, 
variety,  and  mystery,  were  the  source  of  his  most  perplexing 
struggles  as  well  as  of  his  purest  joys ;  a  desire  to  hold  communion 
with  her,  and  to  learn  from  her  lips,  opened  only  to  the  ear  of  faith, 
those  secrets  which  are  hid  from  the  vain  world;  this  was  the  grand 
thought  that  stirred  the  depths  of  Lucretius's  mind,  and  made  him 
the  herald  of  a  new  and  endwng  form  of  verse.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  didactic  poetry  was  that  in  which  the  Eoman  was 
best  fitted  to  succeed.  It  was  in  harmony  with  his  utilitarian 
character.  8  To  give  a  practically  useful  direction  to  its  labour  was 
almost  demiinded  from  the  highest  poetry.  To  say  nothing  of 
Horace  and  Lucilius,  VirgiFs  Aeneid,  no  less  than  his  Greorgics, 
has  a  practical  aim,  and  to  an  ardent  spirit  like  Lucretius,  poetry 
would  be  the  natural  vehicle  for  the  truths  to  which  he  longed 
to  convert  mankind. 

In  the  selection  of  his  models,  his  choice  fell  upon  the  oldei 
Greek  writers,  such  as  Empedocles,  Aeschylus,  Thucydidea,  mep 
renowned  for  deep  thought  rather  than  elegant  expression ;  and 
among  the  Eomans,  upon  Ennius  and  Pacuvius,  the  giants  of  a 
ruiler  past  Among  contemporaries,  Cicero  alone  seems  to  have 
awakened  his  admiration.  Thus  he  stands  altogether  aloof  from 
the  fashionable  standard  of  his  day,  a  solitary  beacon  pointing  to 
landmarks  once  well  known,  but  now  crumbling  into  decay.* 

Luei*otius  is  the  only  Eoman  in  whom  the  love  of  speculative 
truth^  prevails  over  every  other  feeling.  In  his  day  philosophy 
had  sunk  to  an  endless  series  of  disputes  about  words.*     Fiivo- 

^  Lucr.  had  a  great  veneration  for  his  genius,  see  ii.  723  :  Quae  (Sicilui) 
nil  hoc  habuisse  viro  pracclariua  in  se  Nee  sanctum  magis  et  mirum  ear- 
unique  viilctur.  Carmina  quinetiam  divini  pcetoria  eius  Vocifcrcadur^  ti 
exponuTU  pracclara  reperta^  Ut  vix  humana  videaiur  atirpe  ereatus, 

^  In  Ills  treatise  de  Poctica  he  calls  him  ^viri6\oyo¥  ijmKKov  ^  iroi^h^r. 

'  A  French  writer  justly  aaya—**  L''utiliU  e'est  Uprindpe  eriaUur  de  la 
litteratvre  romaine" 

*  Some  one  has  observed  that  the  martial  imagery  of  Lucretius  is  taken 
from  the  old  warfare  of  the  Punic  wars,  not  from  that  of  his  own  time.  He 
speaks  of  elephants,  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  as  if  they  were  the  heroes  moat 
present  to  his  mind. 

^  The  fyas  ii>tK6aofos,  so  beautifully  described  by  Plato  in  the  Symposifim, 

'  A  Scotch  acquaintance  of  the  writer  s  when  asked  to  define  a  certain 
type  of  theology,  replied,  **  An  interminable  ai^gument" 
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lous  quibbles  and  captions  logical  proofs,  comprised  the  liighest 
exercises  of  the  specolatiye  faculty.^  The  mind  of  Lucretius 
harks  back  to  the  glorious  period  of  creative  enthusiasm,  when 
Democritus,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and 
Epicurus,  successively  believed  that  they  had  solved  the  great 
questions  of  being  and  knowing.  Amid  the  zeal  and  confidence 
of  that  mighty  time  his  soul  is  at  home.  To  Epicurus  as  the 
inventor  of  the  true  guide  of  life  he  pays  a  tribute  of  reverential 
praise,  calling  him  the  pride  of  Greece,^  and  exalting  him  to  the 
position  of  a  god.*  It  is  clear  to  one  who  studies  this  deeply 
interesting  poet  that  his  mind  was  in  the  highest  degree  reveren- 
tial No  error  could  have  been  more  fatal  to  his  enjoyment  of 
that  equanimity,  whose  absence  he  deplores,  than  to  select  a 
creed,  at  once  so  joyless  and  barren  in  itself,  and  so  unsuited  to 
his  ardent  temperament. 

When  Lucretius  wrote,  belief  in  the  national  religion  had 
among  the  upper  classes  become  almost  extinct.  Those  who 
needed  conviction  as  a  support  for  their  life  had  no  resource  but 
Greek  philosophy.  The  speculations  of  Plato,  except  in  his  more 
popular  works,  were  not  attractive  to  the  Romans;  those  of 
Aristotle,  brought  to  light  in  Cicero's  time  by  the  transference  of 
Apellicon*8  library  to  Rome,*  were  a  sealed  book  to  the  majority, 
though  certain  works,  probably  dialogues  after  the  Platonic  manner, 
gainwl  the  admiration  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  The  pre-Socratic 
thinkers,  occupied  as  they  were  with  physical  questions  which 
had  little  interest  for  Romans,  were  still  less  likely  to  be  resorted 
to.  The  demand  for  a  supreme  moral  end  made  it  inevitable  that 
their  choice  should  fall  on  one  of  the  two  schools  which  offered 
such  an  end,  those  of  the  Porch  and  the  Garden.  Which  of  the 
two  would  a  man  like  Lucretius  prefer?  The  answer  is  not  so 
obvious  as  it  appears.  For  Lucretius  has  in  him  nothing  of  the 
Epicurean  in  our  sense.  His  austerity  is  nearer  to  that  of  the 
Stoic  It  was  the  speculative  basis  underlying  the  ethical 
system,  and  not  the  ethical  system  itself,  that  determined  his 
choice.  Epicurus  had  allied  his  theory  of  pleasure^  with  the 
atomic  theory  of  Democritus.  Stoicism  had  espoused  the  doc- 
trine of  Heraclitus,  that  fire  is  the  primordial  element     Epicurus 


*  T.  8,  where,  though  the  words  are  general,  the  reference  is  to  Epicnms. 

*  By  Sulla,  84  B.C. 

*  He  defined  it  as  a  Xfi&  icd^o-if,  or  smooth  gentle  motion  of  the  atoma 
trliich  compote  the  souL 
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bad  denied  the  indestructibility  of  the  soul  and  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  his  gods  were  unconnected  with  mankind, 
and  lived  at  ease  in  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  worlds. 
Stoicism  on  the  contrary,  had  incorporated  the  popular  theology, 
bringing  it  into  conformity  with  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  a 
single  l3eity  by  means  of  aJlegorical  interpretation.  Its  views  of 
Divine  Providence  were  reconcilable  with,  while  they  elevated, 
the  popular  superstition. 

Lucretius  had  a  strong  hatred  for  the  abuses  into  which  state- 
craft and  luxury  had  allowed  the  popular  creed  to  fall ;  he  was 
also  firmly  convinced  of  the  sufficiency  of  Democritus's  two  postu- 
lates (Atoms  and  tlie  Void)  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  Hence  he  gave  his  unreserved  assent  to  the 
Epicurean  system,  which  he  expounds,  mainly  in  its  physical  out- 
lines, in  his  work ;  the  ethical  tenets  being  interwoven  with  the 
bursts  of  enthusiastic  poetry  which  break,  or  the  countless  touches 
which  adorn,  the  sustained  course  of  his  aigument. 

The  defects  of  the  ancient  scientific  method  are  not  wanting  in 
him.  Generalising  from  a  few  superficial  instances,  reasoning  ii 
priori^  instead  of  winning  his  way  by  observation  and  comparison 
up  to  the  Universal  truth,  fancying  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
single  mind  to  grasp,  and  for  a  system  by  a  few  bold  hypotheses 
to  explain,  the  problem  of  external  nature,  of  the  soul,  of  the 
existence  of  the  gods :  such  are  the  obvious  defects  which 
LucTetius  shares  with  his  masters,  and  of  which  the  experience  of 
agea  has  taught  us  the  danger  as  well  as  the  charm.  But  the 
atomic  systein  has  features  which  render  it  specially  interesting 
at  the  present  day.  Its  materialism,  its  attribution  to  nature  of 
power  sufficient  to  carry  out  all  her  ends,  its  analysis  of  matter 
into  ultimate  physical  rndividua  incognisable  by  sense,  while  yet 
it  insists  that  the  senses  are  the  fomi tains  of  all  knowledge,^  are 
points  which  bring  it  into  correspondence  with  h^'pothcses  at 
present  predominant.  Its  theory  of  the  development  of  society 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  without  break  and  without 
divine  intervention,  and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  its  denial  of  design  and  claim  to 
explain  everything  by  natural  law,  are  also  points  of  resemblance. 
Finally,  the  lesson  lie  draws  from  this  comfortless  creed,  not  to 
sit  with  folded  hands  in  silent  despair,  nor  to  "  eat  and  drink  for 
to-morrow  we  die,"  but  to  labour  steadily  for  our  greater  good  and 

^  The  doctrine  of  iuherited  aptitudes  is  a  great  advance  on  the  ancient 
Btatemcnt  of  this  theory,  inasniuch  aa  it  partly  gets  rid  of  the  inconsistency 
of  regarding  the  senses  as  the  fountains  of  knowled^  while  admitting  the 
inconceivability  of  their  cognising  the  ultimate  constituanta  of  matter. 
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to  cultivate  yirtae  in  accordance  with  reason,  equally  free  from 
ambition  and  sloth,  is  strikingly  like  the  teaching  of  that  scientific 
school^  which  claims  for  its  system  a  motive  as  potent  to  inspire 
self-denial  as  any  that  a  more  spiritual  philosophy  can  give. 

Lucretius,  therefore,  gains  moral  elevation  by  deserting  the 
conclusion  of  Epicurus.  While  he  does  full  justice  to  the  poetical 
side  of  pleasure  as  an  end  in  itself,^  he  never  insists  on  it  as  a 
motive  to  action.  Thus  he  retains  the  conception  as  a  noble  orna- 
ment of  hiis  verse,  but  reserves  to  himself,  as  every  poet  must,  the 
liberty  to  adopt  another  tone  if  he  feels  it  higher  or  more  appro- 
priate. Indeed,  logical  consistency  of  view  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  poem ;  and  Lucretius  is  nowhere  a  truer  poet  that  when  he 
sins  against  his  own  canons.^  His  instinct  told  him  how  difficult 
it  was  to  combine  clear  reasoning  with  a  poetical  garb,  especially 
as  the  Latin  language  was  not  yet  broken  to  the  purposes  of  philo- 
sophy.^ Nevertheless  so  complete  is  his  mastery  of  the  subject 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  difficulty  arising  from  want  of  clearness  of 
expression  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  poem.  There  are  occa- 
sional lacunae,  and  several  passages  out  of  place,  which  were  either 
stop^ps  intended  to  be  replaced  by  lines  more  appropriate,  or 
additions  made  after  thd  first  draft  of  the  work,  which,  had  the 
author  lived,  would  have  been  wrought  into  the  context  The 
first  three  books  are  quite  or  nearly  quite  finished,  and  from  them 
we  can  judge  his  power  of  presenting  an  argument 

His  chief  object  he  states  to  be  not  the  discovery,  but  the  ex 
position  of  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  men's  minds  from  re- 
ligious terrors.  This  he  announces  immediately  after  the  invoca- 
tion toVenus,  "Mother  of  the  Aeneadae,''  with  which  the  poem  opens. 
He  then  addresses  himself  to  Memmius,  whom  he  intreats  not  to 
be  deterred  from  reading  him  by  the  reproach  of  "  rationalism."* 
He  next  states  his  first  principle,  which  is  the  denial  of  creation: 

'*  Kullam  rem  e  nilo  gigni  divinitns  nnquam, ' 

and  asks.  What  then  is  the  original  substance  out  of  which  existing 
things  have  arisen  1  The  answer  is,  "  Atoms  and  the  Void,  and 
beside  them  nothing  else :"  these  two  principles  are  solid,  self- 
existent^  indestructible,  and  invisible.     He  next  investigates  and 

*  Prof.  Mandesley's  books  are  a  good  example. 

*  Dmx  vitae,  dia  wlnptat  (ii.  171).  So  tae  invocation  to  Yeniis  with 
which  the  poem  opens. 

>  As  where  he  mvokes  Yenns,  describes  the  mother  of  the  gods,  or  deifies 
the  founder  of  tme  wisdom. 

^  Nee  turn  animi  diUnus  Ghraiorum  cbscura  reperta  Difficile  inlustrarc 
Latiwit  9er$ibu»  ttm;  MuUa  novis  verhis  praesertim  eum  8it  agendum  Propter 
igesiatmn  linguae  et  rerum  novitatem  (L  130).  ^  i  75. 

P 
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refutes  the  first  principles  of  other  philosophers,  notably  Hera- 
clitus,  Empedocles,  and  Anaxagoras ;  and  the  book  ends  with  a 
short  proof  that  the  atoms  are  infinite  in  number  and  space  in- 
finite in  extent  The  Second  Book  opens  with  a  digression  on  the 
folly  of  ambition ;  but,  returning  to  the  atoms,  treats  of  the  com- 
bination which  enables  them  to  form  and  perpetuate  the  present 
variety  of  things.  All  change  is  ultimately  due  to  the  primordial 
motion  of  the  atoms.  This  motion,  naturally  in  a  straight  line, 
is  occasionally  deflected ;  and  this  deflection  accounts  for  the  many 
variations  from  exact  law.  Moreover,  atoms  differ  in  form,  some 
being  rough,  others  smooth,  some  round,  others  square,  &c.  Tliey 
are  combined  in  infinite  ways,  which  combinations  give  rise  to  the 
so-called  secondary  properties  of  matter,  colour,  heat,  smell,  &c. 
Innumerable  other  worlds  besides  our  own  exist ;  this  one  will 
probably  soon  pass  away ;  atoms  and  the  void  alone  are  eternal 
In  the  Third  Book  the  poet  attacks  what  he  considers  the  strong- 
hold of  superstition.  The  soul,  mind,  or  vital  principle  is  care- 
fully discussed,  and  declared  to  be  material,  being  composed,  in- 
deed, of  the  finest  atoms,  as  is  shown  by  its  rapid  movement,  and 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  add  to  the  weight  of  ttie  body,  but  in  no 
wise  8ui  generisy  or  differing  in  kind  from  other  matter.  It  is 
united  with  the  body  as  the  perfume  with  the  incense,  nor  can  they 
be  severed  without  destruction  to  both.  They  are  bom  together, 
grow  together,  and  perish  together.  Death  therefore  is  the  end  of 
being,  and  life  beyond  the  grave  is  not  only  impossible  but  incon- 
ceivable. Book  rV.  treats  of  the  images  or  idols  cast  off  from  the 
sm-face  of  bodies,  borne  continually  through  space,  and  sometimes 
seen  by  sleepers  in  dreams,  or  by  sick  people  or  others  in  waking 
visions.  They  are  not  illusions  of  the  senses ;  the  illusion  arises 
from  the  wrong  interpretation  we  put  upon  them.  To  these  images 
the  passion  of  love  is  traced ;  and  with  a  brilliant  satire  on  the 
effects  of  yielding  to  it  the  book  closes.  The  Fifth  Book  examines 
the  origin  and  formation  of  the  solar  system,  which  it  treats  not  as 
eternal  after  the  manner  of  the  Stoics,  but  as  having  hsul  a  definite 
beginning,  and  as  being  destined  to  a  natural  and  inevitable  decay. 
He  applies  his  principle  of  "Fortuitous  Concurrence"  to  tins 
part  of  his  subject  with  signal  power,  but  the  faultiness  of  his 
method  interferes  with  the  effect  of  his  argument  The  finest 
part  of  the  book,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  poem,  is  his  account  of 
the  "  origin  of  species,"  and  the  progress  of  human  society.  His 
views  read  like  a  hazy  forecast  of  the  evolution  doctrine.  He 
applies  lus  principle  with  great  strictness;  no  break  occurs; 
experience  alone  has  been  the  guide  of  life.  If  we  ask,  however, 
whether  he  had  any  idea  of  progress  as  we  understand  it^  ire  must 
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answer  na  He  did  not  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  man,  or  in 
the  ultimate  prevalence  of  virtue  in  the  world.  The  last  Book 
tries  to  show  the  natural  origin  of  the  rarer  and  more  gigantic 
physical  phenomena,  thunderstorms,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  pesti- 
lence, &c  and  terminates  with  a  long  description  of  the  plague 
of  Athens,  in  which  we  trace  many  imitations  of  Thucydides. 
This  book  is  obviously  unfinished ;  but  the  aim  of  the  work  may 
be  said  to  be  so  far  complete  that  nowhere  is  the  central  object 
lost  sight  of,  viz.,  to  expel  the  belief  in  divine  interventions,  and 
to  save  mankind  from  all  fear  of  the  supernatural 

The  value  of  the  poem  to  us  consists  not  in  its  contributions  to 
science  but  in  its  intensity  of  poetic  feeling.  None  but  a  student 
wiU  read  through  the  disquisitions  on  atoms  and  void.  All  who 
love  poetry  will  feel  the  charm  of  the  digressions  and  introductions. 
These,  which  are  sufficiently  numerous,  are  either  resting-places 
in  the  process  of  proof,  when  the  writer  pauses  to  reflect,  or  bursts 
of  eloquent  appeal  which  his  earnestness  cannot  repress.  Of  the 
first  kind  are  the  accoimt  of  spring  in  Book  L  and  the  enumeration 
of  female  attractions  in  Book  IV. ;  of  the  second,  are  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,^  the  tribute  to  Empedocles  and  Epicurus, ^  the  de- 
scription of  himself  as  a  solitary  wanderer  among  trackless  haunts 
of  the  Muses,^  the  attack  on  ambition  and  luxury,*  the  pathetic 
description  of  the  cow  bereft  of  her  calf,*  the  indignant  remon- 
strance with  the  man  who  fears  to  die.®  In  these,  as  in  innumer- 
able single  touches,  the  poet  of  original  genius  is  revealed.  Virgil 
often  works  by  allusion :  Lucretius  never  does.  All  his  effects 
are  gained  by  the  direct  presentation  of  a  distinct  image.  He  has 
in  a  high  degree  the  "seeing  eye,"  which  needs  only  a  steady 
hand  to  body  forth  its  visions.  Take  the  picture  of  Mars  in  love, 
yielding  to  Venus's  prayer  for  peace.  ^  What  can  be  more  truly 
statuesque  ? 

'*  Belli  fera  moenera  Mavora 
Annipotens  regit,  in  gremium  qui  saepe  tanni  se 
Reiicit  aetemo  derictus  volnere  amoris  ; 
Atque  ita  suspiciens  tereti  cervice  reposta 
Pascit  amore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  dea,  visua, 
Eque  too  pendet  resnpini  spirituB  ore. 
Hunc  tu  diya  tuo  recubantem  corpora  sancto 
Circamf osa  super  suavis  ex  ore  lo^uellas 
Funde  petens  pliicidam  Romanis,  incluta,  pacem.  ** 

Or,  again,  of  nature's  freedom : 

"  Libera  continuo  douiinis  privata  superbis." 


»Lu.i.  66-95.     Mb.!  710-786;  iii.  1-80.     Mb.  i.  912-941.    Mb.  ii.  1-60. 
»  lb.  ii  854-866.  •  lb.  iii  1036  9qg.  ^  ib,  i.  32-40. 
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Who  can  fail  in  this  to  catch  the  tones  of  the  Eepublic  1    Again, 
take  his  description  of  the  transmission  of  existence, 

"  £t  qaasi  cunores  vital ;  lampada  tradnnt  ;** 

or  of  the  helplessness  of  medicine  in  time  of  plague, 

**  Mossabat  tacito  medicina  timore." 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  a  power  present  throughout,  filling 
his  reasonings  with  a  vivid  reality  far  removed  from  the  conven- 
tional rhetoric  of  most  philosopher  poets.^  His  language  is  Thucy- 
didean  in  its  chiselled  outline,  its  quarried  strength^  its  living 
expressiveness.  Nor  is  his  moral  earnestness  inferior.  The  end 
of  life  is  indeed  nominally  pleasure,^  "  dux  vitae.dia  voluptas"  but 
really  it  is  a  pure  heart,  ^^  At  bene  non  poterat  sine  pnro  pedore 
viviV^^  He  who  first  showed  the  way  to  this  was  the  true  deity.*  The 
contemplation  of  eternal  law  will  produce,  not  as  the  strict  Epicu- 
reans say,  indifferencey^  but  resignation.*  This  happiness  is  in  our 
own  power,  and  neither  gods  nor  men  can  take  it  away.  The  ties 
of  family  life  are  depicted  with  enthusiasm,  and  though  the  active 
duties  of  a  citizen  are  not  recommended,  they  are  certainly  not 
discouraged.  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  alone  can  satisfy 
man's  spirit,  or  enable  him  to  lead  a  life  worthy  of  the  immortals, 
and  see  with  his  mind's  eye  their  mansions  of  eternal  rest^ 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  light  treatment  of  deep  problems 
current  among  Epicureans  than  the  solemn  earnestness  of  Lucre- 
tius. He  cannot  leave  the  world  to  its  vanity  and  enjoy  himself. 
He  seeks  to  bring  men  to  his  views,  but  at  the  same  time  he  sees 
how  hopeless  is  the  task.  He  becomes  a  pessimist:  in  Roman 
language,  he  despairs  of  the  Republic.  He  is  a  lonely  spirit, 
religious  even  in  his  anti-religionism,  full  of  reverence,  but  ignorant 
what  to  worship ;  a  splendid  poet,  feeding  his  spirit  on  the  husks 
of  mechanical  causation. 

With  regard  to  his  language,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  It 
is  at  times  harsh,  at  times  redundant,  at  times  prosaic  ;  but  at  a 
time  when  "  Greek,  and  often  debased  Greek,  had  made  fatal  in- 
roads into  the  national  idiom,"  his  Latin  has  the  purity  of  that  of 
Cicero  or  Terenca  Like  Lucilius,  he  introduces  single  Greek 
woi-ds,®  a  practice  which  Horace  wisely  rejects,^  but  which  is 

^  Contrast  him  with  Manilius,  or  with  Ond  la  the  lavt  book  of  the 
Metamorphoses^  or  with  the  author  of  Etna.    The  difference  is  immenM. 

«  Lu.  iL  371.  •  lb.  v.  18.  «  Ih.  lb.  ▼.  8. 

»  lb.  &ir(i6cia.  •  lb.  ▼.  1201,  9qq. 

^  The  passage  in  which  they  are  described  is  perhaps  the  most  beaatiftd 
in  Latin  poetiy,  iii.  18,  aqq.     Cf.  iL  644. 

B  E.g.  6fioiofi4pua,  and  various  terms  of  endearment,  iv.  1164-^ 

»  S.  i.  10. 
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revived  in  the  poetay  of  tlie  Empire.*  Hia  poetical  omamentB 
are  those  of  the  older  writers.  Archaism,^  alliteration,'  and  as- 
sonance abound  in  his  pages.  These  would  not  have  been  regarded 
as  defects  by  critics  like  Cicero  or  Varro ;  they  are  instances  of  his 
determination  to  give  way  in  nothing  to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

His  style^  is  fresh,  strong,  and  impetuous,  but  frequently  and 
intentionally  rugged.  Eepetitions  occasionally  wearisome,  and 
prosaic  constructions,  occur.  Poetry  is  sacrificed  to  logic  in  the 
innumerable  particles  of  transition,^  and  in  the  painful  precision 
which  at  times  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
But  his  vocabulary  is  not  prosaic ;  it  is  poetical  to  a  degree  ex- 
ceeding that  of  all  other  Latin  writers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  of  tener  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  tile  stroke  of 
the  thyrsus,  which  impelled  him  to  strive  for  the  meed  of  praise.^ 

He  is  not  often  mentioned  in  later  literature.  Quintilian  charac- 
terises him  as  elegant  but  difficult;^  Ovid  and  Statins  warmly  praise 
him;^  Horace  alludes  to  him  as  his  own  teacher  in  philosophy;* 
Virgil,  though  he  never  mentions  his  name,  refers  to  him  in  a 
celebrated  passage,  and  shows  in  all  his  works  traces  of  a  profound 
study  of,  and  admiration  for,  his  poetry.^®  Ovid  draws  largely  from 
him  in  the  AfetamorpJwses^  and  Manilius  had  evidently  adopted 
him  as  a  model  The  writer  of  Mna  echoes  his  language  and 
sentiments,  and  Tacitus,  in  a  later  generation,  speaks  of  critics 
who  even  preferred  him  to  VirgiL  The  irreligious  tendency  of 
liis  work  seems  to  have  brought  his  name  under  a  cloud;  and 
those  who  copied  him  may  have  thought  it  wiser  not  to  acknow- 
ledge their  debt  The  later  Empire  and  the  Middle  Ages  remained 
indifferent  to  a  poem  which  sought  to  disturb  belief;  it  was  when 
the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  broke  forth  that  Lucretius's 
power  was  first  fully  felt  Since  the  time  of  Boyle  he  has  com- 
manded from  some  minds  an  almost  enthusiastic  admiration.  His 
spirit  lives  in  Shelley,  though  he  has  not  yet  found  a  poet  of 

^  E.g.  freqnently  in  JnyenaL 

*  Kg.  terrai ftugiferai :  lumina ris oeulis :  indugrtdi,  voUta, vacejit,  facU 
an  on  &e  analogy  of  £nniu8*8  cere  comminuU  hrum,  ealaae  laerimae,  ic, 

*  8ee  Appendix. 

^  Besidiw  the  passages  ^noted  or  referred  to,  the  followinff  throw  light 
npon  his  opinions  or  genius.  The  introduction  (i.  1-65),  tiie  attack  on 
mythology  (ii,  161-181,  691-650) ;  that  on  the  fear  of  death  (iii  943-988), 
the  account  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  (v.  1858-1 408X  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  calm  mind  (V.  56-77). 

^  E.g.  quocirea,  qvandoquidem,  id  Ua  «sm,  quod  mperesl.  Hue  aeeedit  uJt,  &c. 

*  Lu.  I  914.     '  Qu.  X.  1,  87.     »av.  Am.  i  15,  28;  Stat  SUv.  ii.  7, 76. 

*  Hor.  Deoe  didid  securum  agere  aevom,  S.  i.  v.  101. 

^*  Georff.  ii  490.    Connington  in  his  edition  of  Yitgil,  points  out  hundredc 
of  imitatioiiB  of  his  diction. 
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kindred  genius  to  translate  him.  But  his  great  name  and  the 
force  with  which  he  strikes  chords  to  which  every  soul  at  times 
vibrates  must,  now  that  he  is  once  known,  secure  for  him  a  high 
place  among  the  masters  of  thoughtful  song. 

Transpadane  Gaul  was  at  this  time  fertile  in  poets.  Besides 
two  of  the  first  order  it  produced  several  of  the  second  rank. 
Among  these  ^L  Furids  Bibaculus  (103-291  ro.)  must  be  noticed. 
His  exact  date  13  uncertain,  but  he  ib  known  to  have  lampooned 
both  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,^  and  perhaps  lived  to  find  himself 
the  sole  representative  of  the  earlier  race  of  poets.*  He  is  one  of 
the  few  men  of  the  period  who  attained  to  old  age.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  line  of  Horace — * 

"  Turgidos  Alpinns  jngnlat  dam  Memnona,** 
refers  to  him,  the  nickname  of  Alpinus  having  been  given  him  on 
account  of  his  ludicrous  description  of  Jove  "  spitting  snow  upon 
the  Alps."  Others  have  assigned  the  eight  spurious  lines  on 
Lucilius  in  the  tenth  satire  of  Horace  to  him.  Macrobius  pre- 
serves several  verses  from  his  BeUum  Gallicum,  which  Virgil  has 
not  disdained  to  imitate,  e.g. 

**  Interea  Oceani  llnquens  Aurora  cnbile.'* 

*'  Rumoresqne  serunt  varios  et  molta  requinmt.'' 

"  Confimat  dictis  simul  atqne  exsuscitat  acres 
Ad  bellandum  animos  reficitqae  ad  praelia  mentes."* 

Many  of  the  critics  of  this  period  also  wrote  poems.  Among 
these  was  Valertos  Cato,  sometimes  called  Cato  Grammaticus, 
whose  love  elegies  were  known  to  Ovid.  He  also  amused  himself 
with  short  mythological  pieces,  none  of  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  Two  short  poems  called  Dirae  and  Lydia,  which  used  to  be 
printed  among  Virgil's  CataledcL,  bear  his  name,  but  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  spurious.  They  contain  the  bitter  complaints 
of  one  who  was  turned  out  of  his  estate  by  an  intruding  soldier, 
and  his  resolution  to  find  solace  for  all  ills  in  the  love  of  his 
faithful  mistress. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 
compelled  all  classes  to  share  its  troubles;  even  the  poets  did  not 
escape.  They  were  now  very  numerous.  Already  the  vain  desire 
to  write  had  become  universal  among  the  jeunesm  of  the  capital 
The  seductive  methods  by  which  Alezandrinism  had  made  it 
equally  easy  to  enshrine  in  verse  his  morning  reading  or  his  eve- 

*  Tac.  Ann.  Iv.  84. 

'  We  cannot  certainly  gather  that  Forins  was  alive  when  Horace  wrote 
Sat.  ii.  5,  40, 

**  FwriM*  h(btr»a4  eana  niu  comgnM  Alptt^ 

«  a  L  X.  8«.  *  See  Viig.  Aem  iv.  585;  ziL  828;  zL  781. 
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ning's  amour,  proved  too  great  an  attraction  for  the  young  Eoman 
votary  of  the  muses.  Kome  already  teemed  with  the  class  so 
pitilessly  satirized  by  Horace  and  Juvenal,  the 

"Saecli  incommoda,  pessimi  poetae.** 

The  first  name  of  any  celebrity  is  that  of  Varro  Ataoinus,  a 
native  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  was  a  varied  and  prolific 
writer,  who  cultivated  with  some  success  at  least  three  domains  of 
poetry.  In  his  younger  days  he  wrote  satirai,  but  without  any 
aptitude  for  the  work,^  These  he  deserted  for  the  epos,  in  which 
he  gained  some  credit  by  his  poem  on  the  Sequanian  "War.  This 
was  a  national  epic  after  the  manner  of  Eimius,  but  from  the 
silence  of  later  poets  we  may  coi^ecture  that  it  did  not  retain  its 
popularity.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  began  to  study  with 
diligence  the  Alexandrine  models,  and  gained  much  credit  by  his 
translation  of  the  ArgonauHca  of  ApoUonius.  Ovid  often  men- 
tions this  poem  with  admiration ;  he  calls  Varro  the  poet  of  the 
sail-tossing  sea,  says  no  age  will  be  ignorant  of  his  fame,  and  even 
thinks  the  ocean  gods  may  have  helped  him  to  compose  his  song.^ 
Quintilian  with  better  judgment*  notes  his  deficiency  both  in 
originality  and  copiousness,  but  allows  him  the  merit  of  a  careful 
translator.  "We  gather  from  a  passage  of  Ovid*  that  he  wrote 
love  poems,  and  from  other  sources  that  he  translated  Greek  works 
on  topography  and  meteorology,  both  strictly  copied  from  the 
Alexanc&nes. 

Besides  Van-o,  we  hear  of  Ticidas,  of  Mbmmius  the  friend  of 
Lucretius,  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna,  and  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  as 
writers  of  erotic  poetry.  The  last  two  were  also  eminent  in  other 
branches.  Cinna  (50  B.C.),  who  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  a  poet 
superior  to  himself,^  gained '  renown  by  his  Smyrna,  an  epic 
based  on  the  unnaturd  love  of  Myrrha  for  her  father  Cinyras,* 
on  which  revolting  subject  he  bestowed  nine  years  ^  of  elabora- 
tion, tricking  it  out  with  every  arid  device  that  pedantry's  long 
list  could  supply.  Its  learning,  however,  prevented  it  from  being 
neglected.  Until  the  Aetteid  appeared,  it  was  considered  the 
fullest  repository  of  choice  mythological  lore.  It  was  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  ever  made  in  Home  to  an  original  Alex- 
andrine poem.  Calvus  (82-47  kc),  who  is  generally  coupled 
with  Catullus,  was  a  distinguished  orator  as  well  as  poet.  Cicero 
pays  him  the  compliment  of  honourable  mention  in  the  BrutitSy^ 

*■  Hor.  S.  L  X.  46,  txperto  fruAra  Vam/M  Atacino, 

*  Or.  Am.  i.  xv.  21;  Ep.  ex.  Pont  iv.  xvi.  21.  *»  Qu.  x.  1,  87. 

*  Tiist  ii  489.   For  nome  specimens  of  his  manner  see  App.to  chap,  i  note  3. 

*  EcL  ix.  85.  •  Told  by  Ovid  {Metam,  bk.  x.). 
'  Cat  zcT.  1.                                     "  Cic.  {Brui,)  Ixxxii.  288. 
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praising  his  parts  and  lamenting  his  early  death.  He  thinks  his 
success  would  have  been  greater  had  he  forgotten  himself  more. 
This  egotism  was  probably  not  wanting  to  his  poetiy,  but  much 
may  be  excused  him  on  account  of  his  youth.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  style ;  the  epithets,  gravis^  vehemens,  exilis 
(which  apply  rather  to  his  oratory  than  to  his  poetry),  seem  con- 
tradictory ;  the  last  strikes  us  as  tiie  most  discriminatiii^.  Besides 
short  elegies  like  those  of  Catullus,  he  wrote  an  epic  called  /o, 
as  well  as  lampoons  against  Pompey  and  other  leading  men.  We 
possess  none  of  his  fre^gments. 

FroinUalvus  we'pass  to  CatulluSs  This  great  poet  was  bom  at 
Verona  (87  ac),  and  died,  according  to  Jerome,  in  his  thirty-first 
year;  but  this  is  generally  held  to  be  an  error,  and  ProL  Ellis 
fixes  his  death  in  54  R a  In  either  case  he  was  a  young  man 
when  he  died,  and  this  is  an  important  consideration  in  criticising 
his  poems.  He  came  as  a  youth  to  Eome,  where  he  mixed  freely 
in  the  best  society,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside,  except  when 
his  health  or  fortunes  made  a  change  desirable.^  At  such  times 
he  resorted  either  to  Sirmio,  a  picturesque  spot  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda,^  where  he  had  a  villa,  or  else  to  his  liburtine  estate,  which, 
he  tells  us,  he  mortgaged  to  meet  certain  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments.^ Among  his  fnends  were  Nepoe,  who  first  acknowledged 
his  genius,^  to  whom  the  grateful  poet  dedicated  his  book; 
Cicero,  whose  eloquence  he  warmly  admired;*  PoUio,  Comificius, 
Cinna,  and  Calvus,  besides  many  others  less  known  to  fame. 
Like  all  warm  natures,  he  was  a  good  hater.  Caesar  and  his 
friend  Mamurra  felt  his  satire;^  and  though  he  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  Caesar,  the  reconciliation  did  not  go  beyond  a  cold 
indifierence.7  To-  Mamurra  he  was  implacably  hostile,  but  satir- 
ised him  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Mentula  to  avoid  offending 
Caesar.  His  life  was  that  of  a  thorough  man  of  pleasure,  who 
was  also  a  man  of  letters.  Indifferent  to  politics^  he  fbrmed 
^endshipe  and  enmities  for  personal  reasons  alona  Two  events 
in  Ins  life  are  important  for  us,  since  they  affected  his  geniua — 
his  love  for  Lesbia,  and  his  brother's  death.  The  former  was  the 
master-passion  of  his  life.  It  began  in  the  fresh  devotion  of  a 
first  love ;  it  survived  the  cruel  shocks  of  infidelity  and  indiffsr- 
ence;  and«  though  no  longer  as  before  united  with  lespect^  it 


^  B4jmae  wvimua :  ilia  domus,  Izviii.  84.       '  See.  C.  xxxi  *  C  zxr. 

*  C.  i.  »  C.  xlix.  •  C.  xciii.  IviL  xxix. 

'  What  a  different  character  does  this  reveal  from  that  of  the  Angnstan 
poets  1    Compare  the  sentiment  in  C.  xciL : 

"  yn  nimium  ttudeo  Caesar  Ubi  vtXU  plaeer§ 
Xm  teUrt  fUrum  §U  albma  an  aUr  homo,* 
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endiured  unextinguislied  to  the  end,  bnimng  with  the  passion  of 
despair. 

Who  Lesbia  was,  has  been  the  subject  of  mnch  discussion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Apuleius's  information  is  correct, 
and  that  her  real  name  was  Clodia.  If  so,  it  is  most  natural  to 
suppose  her  the  same  with  that  abandoned  woman,  the  sister  of 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  whom  Cicero  brands  with  infamy  in  his 
speech  for  Caelius.  Unwillingness  to  associate  the  graceful  verse 
of  CatuUus  with  a  theme  so  unworthy  has  perhaps  led  the  critics 
to  question  without  reason  the  identity.  But  the  portrait 
drawn  by  the  poet  when  at  length  his  eyes  were  opened, 
answers  but  too  truly  to  that  of  the  orator.  Few  things  in  all 
literature  are  sadder  than  the  spectacle  of  this  trusting  and  gene- 
rous spirit  withered  by  the  unkindness,  as  it  had  been  soiled  by 
the  favours,  of  this  evil  beauty.*  The  life  which  began  in  raptu- 
rous devotion  ends  in  hopeless  gloom.  The  poet  whose  every 
nerve  was  strung  to  the  delights  of  an  unselfish  though  guilty 
passion,  now  that  the  spell  is  broken,  finds  life  a  burden,  and 
confronts  with  relief  the  thought  of  death  which,  as  he  antici- 
pated, soon  came  to  end  his  sorrows. 

The  affection  of  Catullus  for  his  only  brother,  lost  to  him  by 
an  early  death,  forms  the  counterpoise  to  his  love  for  Lesbia. 
Where  this  brings  remorse,  the  other  brings  a  soothing  melan- 
choly; the  memory  of  this  sacred  sorrow  struggles  to  cast  out  the 
hftifi^Tig  regrets  that  torment  his  souL^  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
simple  pathos  with  which  he  alludes  to  this  event  It  is  the  subject 
of  one  short  elegy,^  and  enters  largely  into  another.  When 
travelling  with  the  pro-praetor  Memmius  into  Bithynia,  he  visited 
his  brother's  tomb  at  Ehoeteum  in  the  Troad.  It  was  on  his 
return  from  this  journey,  undertaken,  but  without  success,  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  fortune,  that  he  wrote  the  little  poem  to 
Sirmio,^  which  dwells  on  the  associations  of  home  with  a  sweet- 
ness perhaps  unequalled  in  ancient  poetry.^ 

In  this,  and  indeed  in  all  his  shorter  pieces,  his  character  is 
unmistakably  revealed.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  is  more 
frank  than  he.  He  neither  hides  his  own  faults,  nor  desires  his 
friends  to  hide  theirs  from  him  ;^  his  verses  are  the  honest  spon- 

^  For  the  character  of  Clodia,  see  Cic.  pro  Gael,  passim ;  and  for  her 
criminal  passion  for  her  brother,  compare  Cat.  Izziz.,  which  is  only  intelli- 
gible if  so  understood.     Cf.  also  Iviii.  zci.  IxxvL 

'  The  beantifol  and  pathetic  poem  (C.  IxxvL)  in  which  he  expresses  his 
longing  for  peace  of  mind  suggests  this  remark. 

»  C.  Ixv.  and  IxTiii.  *  C.  xxxL 

'  Compare,  however,  Lncr.  iii.  60d-8. 

'  C.  VL  16,  quio^ptiid  habea  boni  malique  Die  nobis. 
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taneous  expression  of  his  every-day  life.  In  them  we  see  a  youth, 
ardent,  unaffected,  impulsive,  generous,  courteous,  and  outspoken, 
but  indifferent  to  the  serious  interests  of  life;  recklessly  self-indulg- 
ent, plunging  into  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  that  with  so  little 
sense  of  guilt  as  to  appeal  to  Heaven  as  witness  of  the  purity  of 
his  life  :^  we  see  a  poet,  full  of  delicate  feeling  and  of  love  for 
the  beautiful,  with  a  strong  lyrical  impulse  fresh  as  that  of 
Greece,  and  an  appreciation  of  Greek  feeling  that  makes  him 
revive  the  very  inspiration  of  Greek  genius  ;2  with  a  chaste  simpli- 
city of  style  that  faithfully  reflects  every  mood,  and  with  an 
amount  of  learning  which,  if  inconsiderable  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Augustan  poets,  much  exceeded  that  of  his  chief  prede- 
cessors, and  secured  for  him  the  honourable  epithet  of  the  learned 
(dodits).^ 

The  poems  of  Catullus  fall  naturally  into  three  divisions, 
doubtless  made  by  the  poet  himsell  These  are  the  short  lyrical 
pieces  in  various  metres,  containing  the  best  known  of  those  to 
Lesbia,  besides  others  to  his  most  intimate  friends ;  then  come 
the  longer  poems,  mostly  in  heroic  or  elegiac  metre,  representing 
the  higher  flights  of  his  genius;  and  lastly,  the  epigrams  on 
divers  subjects,  all  in  the  elegiac  metre,  of  which  both  the  list 
and  the  text  are  imperfect  In  all  we  meet  with  the  same  care- 
less grace  and  simplicity  both  of  thought  and  diction,  but  all  do  not 
show  the  saipo  artistic  skilL  The  judgment  that  led  Catullus  to 
place  his  lyric  poems  in  the  foreground  was  right  They  are  the 
best  known,  the  best  finished,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
coiupositions ;  the  four  to  Lesbia,  the  one  to  Sirmio,  and  that  on 
Acme  and  Septimus,  are  perhaps  the  most  perfect  lyrics  in  the 
Latin  language;  and  others  are  scarcely  inferior  to  them  in 
elegance.  The  hendecasyllabic  rhythm,  in  which  the  greater 
part  are  written,  is  the  one  best  sidted  to  display  the  poet's  special 
gifts.  Of  this  metre  he  is  the  first  and  only  master.  Horace 
does  not  employ  it ;  and  neither  Martial  nor  Statins  avoids  mono- 
tony in  the  use  of  it  The  freedom  of  cadence,  the  varied  caesura, 
and  the  licences  in  the  first  foot,^  give  the  charm  of  irregular 
beauty,  so  sweet  in  itself  and  so  rare  in  Latin  poetry ;  and  the 
rhythm  lends  itself  with  equal  ease  to  playful  humour,  fierce 

^  See  xiz.  5-9,  and  Ixxvi.  '  Especially  in  the  Attis. 

'  Ov.  Amor.  ill.  9,  62,  dode  Catulle,  So  Mart  viii.  73,  8.  Perhaps  sati- 
rically alluded  to  by  Horace,  simius  isU  Nil  pnuter  CcUvum  et  doctu 
cantare  CatiUlum.     S.  I.  x. 

**  The  first  foot  may  be  a  spondee,  a  tro  hee,  or  an  iambus.  The  lioeooe  ii 
regardf'^d  as  duriuaculum  by  Pliny  the  Elder.  But  in  this  case  freedom 
suited  the  Roman  treatment  of  the  metre  better  than  strictnesB. 
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satire,  and  tender  affection.  Other  measures,  nsed  with  more  or 
less  success,  are  the  iambic  scazon,^  the  choriambic,  the  gly conic, 
and  the  sapphic,  all  probably  introduced  from  tiie  Greek  by 
Catullus.  Of  these  the  sapphic  is  the  least  perfected.  If  the 
eleventh  and  fifty-first  odes  be  compared  with  the  sapphic  odes  of 
Horace,  the  great  metrical  superiority  of  the  latter  will  at  once 
appear.  Catullus  copies  the  Greek  rhythm  in  its  details  without 
asking  whether  these  are  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
Latin  language.  Horace,  by  adopting  stricter  rules,  produces  a 
much  more  harmonious  effect.  The  same  is  true  of  CatuUus's 
treatment  of  the  elegiac,  as  compared  with  that  of  Propertius  or 
Ovid.  The  Greek  elegiac  does  not  require  any  stop  at  l3ie  end  of 
the  couplet,  nor  does  it  affect  any  special  ending ;  words  of  seven 
syllables  or  less  are  used  by  it  indifferently.  The  trisyllabic 
ending,  which  is  all  but  unknown  to  Ovid,  occurs  continually  in 
Catullus ;  even  the  monosyllabic,  which  is  altogether  avoided  by 
succeeding  poets,  occurs  once.^  Another  licence,  still  more  alien 
from  Eoman  usage,  is  the  retention  of  a  short  or  unclided 
syllable  at  the  end  of  the  first  penthemimer.^  Catullus's  elegiac 
belongs  to  the  class  of  half-adapted  importations,  beautiful  in 
its  way,  but  rather  because  it  recalls  the  exquisite  cadences  of  the 
Greek  than  as  being  in  itself  a  finished  artistic  product. 

The  six  long  poems  are  of  xmequal  merit  The  modem  reader 
will  not  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  Coma  Berenices, 
abounding  as  it  does  in  mythological  allusions.^  The  poem  to 
MaUius  or  Allius,*  written  at  Verona,  is  partly  mythological, 
partly  personal,  and  though  somewhat  desultory,  contains  many 
fine  passages.  Catullus  pleads  his  want  of  books  as  an  excuse  for 
a  poor  poem,  implying  that  a  full  library  was  his  usual  resort  for 
composition.     This  poem  was  written  diortly  after  his  brother's 

^  A  trimeter  iambic  line  with  a  spondee  in  the  last  place,  which  must 
tlways  be  preceded  by  an  iambns,  e.g,  Miaer  Catulle  desinas  ifiipttre. 

*£.g,  in  C.  Ixxxiv.  (12  lines)  there  is  not  a  single  dissyllabic  ending. 
In  one  place  we  have  dietaque  factaque  sunt.  I  think  Martial  also  has 
hoe  900,  non  amo  te.  The  best  instance  of  continuous  narration  in  this 
metre  is  Izvi.  105-80,  Quo  tiH  turn — coneilitUa  viro,  a  very  sonorous  passage. 

*  £.g,  Perfeda  exigUHr  \  und  dmieUia  (see  Ellis.  CatuU.  Proleg.),  and 
lupiler  ui  ChalybQm  \  omne  genua  pereat,  which  is  in  accord  -Aith  old 
Roman  nsaffe,  and  is  modelled  on  CaUimachns's  ZtG  ir(£r«p,  its  x^^^fi^^  ^^ 

*  This  has  been  alluded  to  nnder  Aratus.  As  a  specimen  of  Catullus*s  style 
of  trraalation,  we  append  two  lines,  ''H  /uc  Kdy«y  ffiKty^ty  iy  ^4pt  rhv 
^MpCmis  fi6ffrfwxot^  ty  Ktivri  vaffiv  l9i)«rc  BtoiSt  which  are  thus  rendered, 
idem  me  Hie  Conon  caelesti  munere  vidit  E  Bereniceo  vertiee  eaesariem  Ful- 
gentem  elare,  quam  mvUxB  ilia  deorum  Levia  protendens  brachia  pollicita 
at.    The  additions  are  characteriitic.  *  clxyilL 
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death,  which  throws  a  yein  of  melancholy  into  the  thonght  In 
it,  and  still  more  happily  in  Ins  two  EpUhalamia^^  he  paints  with 
deep  feeling  the  joys  of  wedded  lova  The  former  of  these,  which 
celebrates  the  marriage  of  Manlios  Torquatns,  is  the  loveliest 
product  of  his  genius.  It  is  marred  by  a  few  gross  allusions,  but 
they  are  not  enough  to  interfere  with  its  general  effect  It  rings 
throughout  with  joyous  exultation,  and  on  the  whole  is  innoc«nt 
as  well  as  full  of  warm  feeling.  It  is  all  movement ;  the  scene 
opens  before  us;  the  marriage  god  wreathed  with  flowers  and 
holding  the  fiammewmj  or  nuptiaJjveil,  leads  the  dance ;  then  the 
doors  open,  and  amid  waving  torches  the  bride,  blushing  like  the 
purple  hyacinth,  enters  with  downcast  mien,  her  friends  comfort- 
ing her;  the  bridegroom  stands  by  and  throws  nuts  to  the 
assembled  guests ;  light  railleries  are  beoided  to  and  fro ;  meanwhile 
the  bride  is  lifted  over  the  threshold,  and  sinks  on  the  nuptial 
couch,  alha  parihenice  vdtU,  luteumve  pctpaver.  The  diflerent 
sketches  of  Aurunculeia  as  the  loving  bride,  the  chaste  matron, 
and  the  aged  grandame  nodding  kindly  to  everybody,  please  from 
their  unadorned  simplicity  as  well  as  from  their  innate  beauty. 

The  second  of  these  Epithcdamia  is,  if  not  translated,  certainly 
modelled  from  the  Greek,  and  in  its  imagery  reminds  us  of  Sappha 
It  is  less  ardent  and  more  studied  than  tiiie  first,  and  though  its 
tone  is  far  less  elevated,  it  gains  a  special  charm  from  its  calm, 
almost  statuesque  language.^  The  Nuptiale  of  Fdeus  and  Thetis 
is  a  miniature  epic,^  sudi  as  were  often  written  by  the  Alexan- 
drian poet&  Short  as  it  is,  it  contains  two  plots,  one  within  the 
other.  The  story  of  Peleus's  marriage  is  made  the  occasion  for 
describing  the  scene  embroidered  on  tibe  coverlet  or  cushion  of  the 
marriage  bed.  This  contains  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne, 
the  Minotaur,  the  Labyrinth,  the  return  of  Theseus,  his  desertion 
of  Ariadne,  and  her  reception  into  the  stars  by  lacchus.  The 
poem  is  unequal  in  execution ;  the  finest  passages  are  the  lament 
of  Ariadne,  which  Virgil  has  imitated  in  that  of  Dido,  and  the 
song  of  the  Fates,  which  gives  the  first  instances  of  those*refrains 
taken  from  the  Greek  pastoral,  which  please  so  much  in  the 
Eclogues,  and  in  Tennyson's  May  Queen.  The  Atye  or  Attis 
stands  alone  among  the  poet's  works.  Its  subject  is  the  self- 
mutilation  of  a  noble  youdi  out  of  zeal  for  Cybele's  worship,  and 
is  probably  a  study  horn,  the  Greek,  though  of  what  period  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  A  theme  so  unnatiural  would  have  found 
little  favour  with  the  Attic  poets ;  the  subject  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  approached  by  the  Alexandrian  writers,  whom  Catdliu 

»  Ca.  clxi:  Ixil 

*  The  conceit  in  y.  63,  64,  mast  sorely  be  Greek.  *  iBvAxAitf^. 
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often  copies.  Bnt  these  tame  and  pedantic  yersifiers  conld  have 
given  no  precedent  for  the  wild  inspiration  of  this  strange  poem, 
which  clothes  in  the  music  of  finished  art  bursts  of  savage  emotion. 
The  metre  is  galliambic,  a  rhythm  proper  to  the  hymns  of  Cybele, 
but  of  which  no  primitive  Greek  example  remains.  The  poem 
cannot  be  perused  with  pleasure,  but  must  excite  astonishment  at 
the  power  it  displays.  The  language  is  tinged  with  archaisms, 
especially  compounds  like  hederigera,  silvicultrix.  In  general 
Catullus  writes  in  the  plain  unaffected  language  of  daily  lifa  His 
effects  are  produced  by  the  freshness  rather  than  the  choiceness  of 
his  terms,  and  by  his  truth  to  nature  and  good  taste.  His  con- 
struction of  sentences,  like  that  of  Lucretius,  becomes  at  times 
prosaic,  from  the  effort  to  avoid  all  ambiguity.  If  the  first  forty 
lines  of  his  Epistle  to  Mallius^  be  studied  and  compared  with  any 
of  Ovid's  Epistles  from  Fontus,  the  great  difference  in  this  respect 
will  at  once  be  seen.  Later  writers  leave  most  of  the  particles  of 
transition  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's  intelligence:  Catullus,  like 
Sophocles,  indicates  the  sequence  of  thought  Nevertheless  poetry 
lost  more  than  it  gained  by  the  want  of  grammatical  connection 
between  successive  passages,  which,  while  it  adds  point,  detracts 
from  clearness,  and  makes  the  interpretation,  for  example,  of 
Persius  and  Juvenal  very  much  less  satisfactory  than  that  of 
Lucretius  or  Horace. 

The  genius  of  CatuUus  met  with  early  recognition.  Cornelius 
Xepos,  in  his  life  of  Atticus  (clLxiL),  couples  him  with  Lucretius 
as  the  first  poet  of  the  age  (nostra  aetas)^  and  his  popularity, 
though  obscured  during  the  Augustan  period,  soon  revived,  and 
remained  undiminished  until  the  close  of  Latin  literature.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  Catullus  was  nearly  being  lost  to  us ;  he  is 
preserved  in  but  one  manuscript  discovered  in  the  fourteenth 
century.* 

Catullus  is  the  last  of  the  Eepublican  poet&  Separated  by  but 
a  few  years  from  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  a  totally  different  spirit 
pervades  the  works  of  the  two  writers ;  while  Catullus  is  free, 
unblushing,  and  fearless,  owing  allegiance  to  no  man,  Virgil  is 
already  guarded,  restrained,  and  diffident  of  himself,  trusting  to 
PoUio  or  Augustus  to  perfect  his  muse,  and  guide  it  to  its  proper 
sphere.  In  point  of  language  the  two  periods  show  no  break ;  in 
point  of  feeliDg  they  are  ^together  different.  A  few  survived 
from  the  one  into  the  other,  but  as  a  rule  they  relapsed  into 
lilence,  or  indulged  merely  in  declamation.  We  feel  that  Catullus 
was  fortunate  in  dying  before  the  battle  of  Actium ;  had  he  lived 

>  a  68.  *  See  Ellis,  Oat,  frolegamena. 
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into  the  Augustan  age,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have 
found  a  place  there  He  is  a  fitting  close  to  this  passionate  and 
stormy  period,  a  youth  in  whom  all  its  qualities  for  good  and  evil 
have  their  fullest  embodiment 
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NoTB  h—On  the  XJ»  of  Allitcratum  in  Latin  Poetry. 


It  is  impossible  to  read  the  earlier 
Latin  poets,  or  even  Virgil,  without 
seeing  that  they  abound  in  repetitions 
of  the  same  letter  or  sound,  either  in- 
tentionally introduced  or  unconsci- 
ously presenting  themselves  owing  to 
constant  habit.  Alliteration  and  as- 
sonance are  the  natural  ornaments  of 
poetry  in  a  rude  age.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  alliteration  is  one  of  the 
chief  ways  of  distinguishing  poetry 
from  prose.  But  when  a  strict  pro- 
sody is  formed,  it  is  no  longer  needed. 
Thus  in  almost  all  civilised  poetry  it 
hns  been  discarded,  except  as  an  oc- 
casional and  appropriate  ornament  for 
a  special  purpose.  Greek  poetry  gives 
few  instances.  The  art  of  Homer  has 
long  passed  the  stage  at  which  such 
an  aid  to  effect  is  sought  for.  The 
cadtmce  of  the  Greek  hexameter  would 
be  marred  by  so  inartistic  a  device. 
The  dramatists  resort  to  it  now  and 
then,  e.g.  Oedipus,  in  his  blind  rage, 
thus  taunts  Tiresias  : 

But  here  the  alliteration  is  as  true  to 
nature  us  it  is  artistically  effective. 
For  it  is  known  that  violent  emotion 
irresistibly  compels  us  to  heap  to- 
gether similar  sounds.  Several  subtle 
and  probably  unconscious  instances  of 
it  are  given  by  Peile  from  the  Idyllic 
poets ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  true  of  Greek 
as  it  is  of  English,  French,  and  Italian 
poetry,  that  when-  metre,  caesura,  or 
rhyme,  hold  sway,  alliteration  plays 


an  altogether  subordinate  part  It  is 
otherwise  in  Latin  poetry.  Here, 
owing  to  the  fondness  for  all  that  is 
old,  alliteration  is  retained  in  what  is 
correspondingly  a  much  later  period 
of  growth.  After  Virgil,  indeed,  it 
almost  disappears,  but  as  used  by  him 
it  is  such  an  instrument  for  effect, 
that  perhaps  the  discontinuance  of  it 
was  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain.  It  is 
employed  in  Latin  poetry  for  various 
purposes.  Plautus  makes  it  subser- 
vient to  comic  effect  (Capt  903, 
quoted  by  Munro. ). 

*•  Qudnta  p&nU  pditU  9A$iet,  qudmta  IA« 
Idrido, 
Qudnta  sAmM  dbtumM>^  qtiiHta  cdUo  (rfto- 
miUu 

Compare  our  verse : 

"  Rl|;cht  round  the  ragged  rock  the  xiggei 
rascal  ran.** 

Ennius  and  the  tragedians  make  it 
express  the  stronger  emotions,  as 
violence : 


w 


Priamo  W  wUam  etUarty 


So  Virgil,  imitating  him :  fit  rid  vi; 
Lucr.  vivida  vis  animi  pervicU;  or 
again  pity,  which  is  expressed  by  Uie 
same  letter  (pronounced  as  w),  e,g. 
neu  patriae  validas  in  viacera  verfik 
vires;  viva  videna  vivo  sepeliri  viscera 
busto,  from  Virgil  and  Lucr.  respf**^- 
tively.  A  hard  letter  expresses  <ufB- 
culty  or  effort,  e,g,  Jiumihus  nuigna 
divellere  mantis.  So  Pope :  Up  ^ 
high  hill  he  heaves  a  hvge  round  iftost. 
Or  emphanSy  para/rt  nonpohnUptdi' 
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hu9  qui  pontttm  per  vada  posaerU,  from 
Lucretius ;  multaqtie  ^neterea  vatum 
prae^tVto  p^io^un^fromViI^.  Rarely 
It  has  no  special  appropnatenesa,  or 
is  a  mere  display  of  ingenuity,  as  :  0 
TUe  tuU  Tati  tibi  tarUa  tyranne 
tulisti  (Ennius).  Assonance  in  al- 
most equally  common,  and  is  even 
more  strange  to  onr  taste.  In 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  many  languages, 
it  occnrs  in  the  form  of  Paronomor 
sia^  or  play  on  words ;  bat  this  pre- 
supposes a  rapport  between  the 
name  and  what  is  implied  by  it. 
Assonance  in  Latin  poetry  has  no  snch 
rtleyance.  It  simply  emphasizes  or 
adorns,  e,g,  Augusto  angnno  postguam 
incluta  condita  Roma  eat  (£nn.) ; 
pulcram  pulcritudintm  (Plant.).  It 
takes  divers  forms,  e.g.  the  6fioior4' 
AfvTOK,  akin  to  our  rhyme.  Vincla 
recusantum  ft  sera  sub  nocie  rmtentum ; 
comua  relaiaxum.  ohvertimus  antenn- 
arum.  The  beginnings  of  rhyme  are 
here  seen,  and  perhaps  still  more  in 
the  elegiac,  cUbuerant  fuaos  evoluisse 


meoi ;  or  Sapphic,  Pone  me  pigriB  ubi 
nulla  campis  Arbor  atsHva,  recreatur 
aura.  Other  varieties  of  assonance 
are  the  fre(jaent  employment  of  the 
same  preposition  in  the  same  part  of  the 
foot,  e.g.  insontem,  infando  indicio— 
disjectis  disque  supatia;  the  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  same  word,  lacerum  cru' 
deliter  ora,  ora  manusque;  or  of  a 
different  inflexion  of  it,  ojnnis  fercL 
omnia  tellus,  non  omnia  possumus 
omnes ;  most  often  of  all,  by  employing 
several  words  of  a  somewhat  similar 
sound,  what  is  in  fact  a  jingle,  e.g, 
the  well-known  line,  Cedaut  arma 
togae  concedat  lanrea  \axidi;  or  again, 
mente  c^onente  edita  (Laberius). 
Instances  of  this  are  endless ;  and  in 
estimating  the  mechanical  structure  of 
Latin  poetry,  which  is  the  chief  side 
of  it,  we  observe  the  care  with  which 
thegreatestartists  retain  every  methoil 
of  producing  effect,  even  if  somewhat 
old  fashioned.  (See  on  this  subject 
Munro's  Lucr.  preface  to  Notes  II. 
which  has  often  Deen  referred  to.) 


Note  II. — Some  additional  details  on  the  History  of  the  Mvmus  (from 
Woelfflin.     PM.  Syri  SeiUentiae,  Ldps.  1869). 


The  mime  at  first  differed  from 
other  kinds  of  comedy — (1)  in  having 
no  proper  plot ;  (2)  in  not  being  re- 
presented primarily  on  the  stage  ;  (3) 
m  having  but  one  actor.  Eudicos  imi- 
tated the  gestures  of  boxing ;  Theo- 
doras the  creaking  of  a  windlass;  Par- 
meno  did  the  grunting  of  a  pig  to  per- 
fection. Any  one  who  raised  a  laugh 
by  such  kinds  of  imitation  was  pro- 
perly said  mimum  agere.  Mimes  are 
thus  defined  by  Diomedes  (p.  491,  18 
k),  sermonis  euiuslibet  et  motHs  sine 
reverentia  vel  factorum  et  dietorum 
Utrpium  cum  lascivia  imitettio.  Such 
mimes  as  these  were  often  held  at 
banquets  for  the  amusement  of  great 
men.  Sulla  was  passiouately  fond  of 
them.  Admitted  to  the  stage,  they 
naturally  took  the  place  of  interludes 
or  afterpieces.  When  a  man  imitated 
e,a.  a  muleteer  (Petr.  Sat  68),  he  had 
bis  mule  with  mm ;  or  if  he  imitated 
i  caundieui,  or  a  drunken  ruffian 


(Ath.  14,  621,  0.),  some  other  person 
was  by  to  play  the  foil  to  his  violence. 
Thus  arose  the  distinction  of  parts  and 
dialogue ;  the  chief  actor  was  called 
ArchimimuSf  and  the  mime  was  then 
developed  after  the  example  of  the 
Atellanae.  When  several  actors 
took  part  in  a  piece,  each  was  said 
mimum  agere,  though  this  phrase 
originally  applied  only  to  the  single 
actor. 

When  the  mime  first  came  on  the 
stage,  it  was  acted  in  front  of  the 
curtain  (Fest.  p.  326,  ed  MiUl),  after- 
wards, as  its  proportions  increased,  a 
new  kind  of  curtain  called  sijxirium 
was  introduced,  so  that  while  the 
mime  was  being  performed  on  this 
new  and  enlarged  proscaenium  the 
preparations  for  the  next  act  of  the 
regular  drama  were  going  on  behind 
the  siparium.  Pliny  (xxxv.  199) 
calls  Syrus  mimical  acaenae  condu 
torem;  and  as  he  certainly  did  not 
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hnild  a  tbefttre,  it  is  most  probable 
that  Plioy  refers  to  his  invention  of 
the  siparium.  He  evidently  had  a 
natural  genius  for  this  kind  of  repre- 
sentation, in  which  Macrobius  (it 
7.  6)  and  Quintilian  allow  him  the 
highest  place.  Laberins  appears  to 
have  been  a  more  careful  writer. 
Syrus  was  not  a  literary  man,  but  an 
improvisator  and  moralist.  His  senr 
Untiae  were  held  in  great  honour  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  are  quoted  by  the  elder 
Seneca  (Contr.  206,  4).  The  younger 
Seneca  also  frequently  quotes  them  in 
his  letters  (£p.  108,  8,  &c. ),  and  often 
imitates  their  style.  There  are  some 
interesting  lines  in  Petronius  (Satir. 
55),  which  are  almost  certainly  from 
Syrua.     Being  little  known,  ^y  are 


worth  quoting  as  a  popular  denun- 
ciation of  luxury — 

**  LoxnriM  rictn  MarUt  maroent  znoenia. 
Too  palato  claiuas  paro  pftacitnr 
Plnmato  aroictus  anreo  Babylnnico ; 
Oallina  tibi  Nnmidlca,  tibt  Kal\n%  sptMo: 
CIconia  etiam  grata  pereicrina  hoflpita 
Pietaticnltrlz  graclli|)ca  crotalistria 
Avla,  exal  hiemia,  titolus  tepidi  temporii 
Neqaitiae  nidam  in  cacabo  fedt  modo. 
Quo  margarita  cara  tribaca  Indica? 
An  nt  matnma  omata  phaleris  pelagilR 
Tullat  pedes  Indomitain  itrato  extraneo? 
Zmangdum  ad  qnam  rem  Tiridem.  pre- 
tiosnm  vitTom. 

Sao  Carchedonins  optaa  ignea  IripldeoN 
iai  at  aclntlllea  f  proMtoj  e«t  ear  6t(iicii/iu." 

There  is  a  rude  but  unmistakable 
vigour  in  these  lines  which,  when 
compared  with  the  quotation  from 
Laberius  given  in  the  text  of  the  work, 
cause  us  to  think  very  highly  of  the 
mime  as  patronized  by  Caesar. 


Note  III.— Fragments  of  Valerius  Soranus, 


This  writer,  who  was  somewhat . 
earlier  than  the  present  epoch,  having  ' 
been  a  contemporary  of  Sulla  but 
having  outlived  him,  was  noted  for 
his  great  learning.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  the  first  to  prefix  a  table  of 
contents  to  his  book.  His  native  town, 
Sora,  was  well  known  for  its  activity 
in  liberal  studies.  He  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  announced  nublicly  the 
Bi^cret  name  of  Rome  or  of  ner  tutelary 
deity,  for  which  the  gods  punished 
him  by  death.  St.  Augustine  (C.  D. 
vii.  9)  quotes  two  interesting  hexa- 
meters 86  from  him : 


**  Inpltor  omnipotent,  renun  r«x  Ipae  dettsqw 
Progenitor  genetiixqae,  deom  deut,  onoa  el 
omnea.** 

Servius  (Aen.  iv.  638)  cites  two 
verses  of  a  similar  character,  which 
are  most  probably  from  Soranu& 
lupiter,  addressing  the  gods,  says, 

**  Caelicolae,  mea  membra,  del,  q^oa  nostra 
poteataa 
Offlciia,  dlTeraa  f adt.** 

These  fragments  show  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  condensed  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  a  clear  grasp  on  the 
unity  of  the  Supreme  Beings  rarwUch 
reaaon  they  are  quoted. 


PART  II. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  EPOCH  (42  B.a-14  A.a). 


CHAPTER  L 

General  Charactebistics. 

The  Angustan  Age  in  its  strictest  sense  does  not  begin  until 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  Augustus,  having  overthrown 
his  competitor,  found  himself  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
Roman  world  (31  B.a).  But  as  the  EclogueSj  and  many  of  Horace's 
poems,  were  written  at  an  earlier  date,  and  none  of  these  can  be 
nmked  with  the  Republican  literature,  it  is  best  to  assign  the 
commencement  of  the  Augustan  period  to  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Fhilippi,  when  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  left  the  old 
constitution  without  a  champion  and  made  monarchy  in  the  per- 
son either  of  Antonius  or  Octavius  inevitable.  This  period  of 
fifty-seven  years,  extending  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  comprises 
a  long  list  of  splendid  writers,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Ciceronian 
age  in  vigour  and  boldness,  but  superior  to  all  but  Cicero  himself 
in  finish  and  artistic  skill  as  well  as  in  breadth  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  suggestive  beauty  of  expression.  It  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  Latin  poetry,  as  the  last  epoch  marks  the  perfection  of 
Latin  prose.  But  the  bloom  which  had  been  so  long  expanding 
was  short-lived  in  proportion  to  its  sweetness ;  and  perfect  as 
is  the  art  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus,  within  a  few  years  of 
Horace's  death  botii  style  and  thought  had  entered  on  the  path  of 
irretrievable  declina  The  muse  of  Ovid,  captivating  and  brilliant, 
has  already  lost  the  severe  grace  that  stamps  the  highest  classic 
verse ;  and  the  false  tendencies  foigiven  in  him  from  admiration  for 
Ids  talent,  become  painfully  conspicuous  in  his  younger  contem- 
poraries. Livy,  too,  in  the  domain  of  history,  shows  traces  of  that 
poetical  colouring  which  began  more  and  more  to  encroach  on  the 
style  of  prose ;  while  in  the  work  of  Yitruvius,  on  the  one  hand 
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and  in  that  of  the  elder  Seneca  on  the  other,  we  observe  two  ten- 
dencies which  helped  to  accelerate  decay ;  the  one  towards  an 
entire  absence  of  literary  finish,  the  other  towards  the  substitution 
of  rich  decoration  for  chaste  ornament 

There  are  certain  common  features  shared  by  the  chief  Augustan 
authors  which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  closing  Kepub- 
lic.  While  the  latter  were  men  of  birth  and  eminence  in  the 
state,  the  former  were  mostly  Italians  or  provincials,^  often  of 
humble  origin,  neither  warriors  nor  statesmen,  but  peaceful,  quiet 
natures,  devoid  of  ambition,  and  desiring  only  a  modest  independ- 
ence and  success  in  prosecuting  their  art  Horace  had  indeed 
fought  for  Brutus ;  but  he  was  no  soldier,  and  alludes  with 
humorous  irony  to  his  flight  from  the  field  of  battle.*  Virgil 
prays  that  he  may  live  without  glory  among  the  forests  and 
streams  he  ll)ves.3  Tibullus*  and  Propertius^  assert  in  the 
strongest  terms  their  incapacity  for  an  active  career,  praying  for 
nothing  more  than  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  love  and  song. 
Spirits  like  these  would  have  had  no  chance  of  rising  to  eminence 
amid  the  fierce  contests  of  the  Republic.  Gentle  and  diffident, 
they  needed  a  patron  to  call  out  their  powers  or  protect  their 
interests  ;  and  when,  under  the  sway  of  Augustus,  such  a  patron 
was  found,  the  rich  harvest  of  talent  that  arose  showed  how  much 
letters  had  hitherto  suflered  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times.^ 
It  is  true  that  several  writers  of  the  preceding  period  survived  into 
this.  Men  like  Varro,  who  kept  aloof  from  the  city,  nursing  in 
retirement  a  hopeless  loyalty  to  the  past ;  men  like  PoUio  and 
Messala,  who  accepted  the  monarchy  without  compromising  their 
principles,  and  who  still  appeared  in  public  as  orators  or  jurists; 
these,  together  with  a  few  poets  of  the  older  school,  such  as  Furiua 
Bibaculus,  continued  to  write  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
Augustan  epoch,  but  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
it^  They  pursued  their  own  lines  of  thought,  uninfluenced  by 
the  Empire,  except  in  so  far  as  it  forced  them  to  select  more 
trivial  themes,  or  to  use  greater  caution  in  expressing  their 

*  Tihullua  was,  however,  a  Boman  knight 

*  0.  iL  7, 10.      Tecum  Philippos  ei  celcrem  fugam  SetiH  relida  non  hen$ 
parmula, 

^  6.  IL  486.    Flumina  amem  nlraaque  ingloriits. 

*  I  57.     Hon  ego  laudari  euro  inca  Delia :  tecum  Dummodo  eim^  quaao^ 
tegnis  inersque  wcer. 

*  Pr.  i.  6,  29.     Non  ego  turn  laudi,  non  natus  idoneua  armis, 

*  The  lack  of  patrons  becomes  a  standing  apology  in  later  times  for  the 
poverty  of  literaiy  production. 

^  Pollio,  however,  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.     In  his  cnltiT»- 
tion  of  rhetoric  he  mast  he  classed  with  the  imperial  writm 
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thoughts.  But'  the  great  authors  who  are  the  true  representatives 
of  Augustus's  reign,  Viigil)  livy,  and  Horace,  were  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  emperor,  and  much  of  their  inspiration 
centres  round  his  office  and  person. 

The  conqueror  of  Actium  was  welcomed  by  all  classes  with  real 
or  feigned  enthusiasm.  To  the  remnant  of  the  republican  fami- 
lies, indeed,  he  was  an  object  partly  of  flattery,  portly  of  hatred, 
in  no  case,  probably,  of  hearty  approval  or  admiration ;  but  by 
the  literary  class,  as  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people^  he  was  hailed 
as  the  restorer  of  peace  and  good  government^  of  order  and  reli- 
gion, the  patron  of  all  that  was  best  in  literature  and  art,  the 
adopted  son  of  that  great  man  whose  name  was  already  a  mighty 
power,  and  whose  spirit  was  believed  to  watch  over  Eome  as  one 
of  her  presiding  deities.  It  is  no  wonder  if  his  j^ning  reign 
stamped  literature  with  new  and  imposing  features,  or  if  literature 
expressed  her  sense  of  his  protection  by  a  constant  appeal  to  his 
name. 

Augustus  has  been  the  most  fortunate  of  despots,  for  he  has 
met  with  nothing  but  praise.  A  few  harsh  spirits,  it  seems, 
blamed  him  in  no  measured  terms  ;  but  he  repaid  them  by  a  wise 
neglect,  at  least  as  long  as  Maecenas  lived,  who  well  knew,  from 
temperament  as  well  as  experience,  the  value  of  seasonable  in- 
activity. As  it  is,  all  the  authors  that  have  come  to  us  are  pane- 
gyiists.  Kone  seem  to  remember  his  early  days ;  all  centre  their 
thoughts  on  the  success  of  the  present  and  the  promise  of  the 
future.  Yet  Augustus  himself  could  not  forget  those  times.  Aft 
chief  of  the  proscription,  as  the  betrayer  of  Cicero,  as  the  suspected 
murderer  of  the  consul  Hirtius,  as  the  pitiless  destroyer  of  Cleo- 
patra's children,  he  must  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  act  the 
mild  ruler ;  as  a  man  of  profligate  conduct  he  must  have  found  it 
still  less  easy  to  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  decency  and 
morals.  He  was  assisted  by  the  confidence  which  all,  weary  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  were  willing  to  repose  in  him,  even  to  an  un- 
limited extent  He  was  assisted  also  by  able  administrators, 
Maecenas  in  civil,  and  Agrippa  in  military  afiair&  But  there 
were  other  forces  making  Qiemselves  felt  in  the  great  city.  One 
of  these  was  literature,  as  represented  by  the  literary  class,  con- 
sisting of  men  to  whom  lettera  were  a  profession  not  a  relaxation, 
and  who  now  first  appear  prominently  in  Home.  Augustus  saw 
the  immense  advantage  of  enlisting  these  on  his  side.  He 
could  pass  laws  through  the  senate;  he  could  check  vice  by 
punishment ;  but  neither  his  character  nor  his  history  could  make 
him  influence  t^  heart  of  the  people.  To  eflect  real  reforms  persua- 
sive voice   must  be  found  to  preach  them.     And  who  so  efficacious 
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as  the  band  of  cultured  poets  whom  he  saw  collecting  round  him  t 
These  he  deliberately  set  himself  to  win ;  and  that  he  did  win  them, 
some  to  a  half-hearted,  others  to  an  absolute  allegiance,  is  one  of  the 
best  testimonies  to  his  enlightened  policy.  Yet  he  could  hardly 
have  effected  his  object  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  co-operation  of 
Maecenas,  whose  conciliatory  manners  well  fitted  him  to  be  the 
friend  of  literary  men.  This  astute  minister  formed  a  select  circle 
of  gifted  authors,  chiefly  poets,  whom  he  endeayoured  to  animate 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  succouring  the  state.  He  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  Augustus  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  decayed 
grandeur  of  the  national  religion.  The  open  disr^ard  of  morality 
and  religion  evinced  by  the  ambitious  party-leaders  during  the 
Civil  Wars  had  brought  the  public  worship  into  contempt  and  the 
temples  into  ruin.  Augustus  determined  that  civil  order  ^ould  once 
more  repose  upon  that  reverence  for  the  gods  which  had  made  Home 
great  ^  Accordingly,  he  repaired  or  rebuilt  many  templee,  and 
both  by  precept  and  example  strove  to  restore  the  traditional  re- 
spect for  divine  things.  But  he  must  have  experienced  a  grave 
difficulty  in  the  utter  absence  of  religioiis  conviction  which  had 
become  general  in  Rome.  The  authors  of  the  De  Divinaiione  and  the 
De  Renim  Natura  could  not  have  written  as  they  did,  without 
influencing  many  minds.  And  if  men  so  admirable  as  Cicero  and 
Lucretius  denied,  the  one  the  possibility  of  the  science  he  pro- 
fes8ed,2  the  other  the  doctrine  of  Providence  on  which  all  religion 
rests,  it  was  little  likely  that  ordinary  minds  should  retain  much 
belief  in  such  things.  Augustus  was  rolieved  from  this  strait  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  Hterary  class  in  Rome,  young  authors 
from  the  country  districts,  with  simpler  views  of  life  and  more 
enthusitism,  of  whom  some  at  least  might  be  willing  to  conse- 
crate their  talents  to  furthering  the  sacred  interests  on  which  social 
order  depends.  The  author  who  fully  responded  to  his  appeal,  and 
probably  exceeded  his  highest  hopes,  was  Virgil;  but  Horace, 
Livy,  and  Propertius,  showed  themselves  not  unwilUng  to  espouse 
the  same  cause.  Never  was  power  moro  ably  seconded  by  per- 
suasion ;  the  laws  of  Augustus  and  the  writings  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Livy,  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  must  be  considered  in 
their  connection,  political  and  religious,  with  each  other. 

The  emperor,  his  minister,  and  his  advocates,  thus  working  for 
the  same  end,  beyond  doubt  produced  some  effect  The  Ode*  of 
Horace  in  the  fkst  three  books,  which  aro  devoted  to  politics, 
show  an  attitude  of  antagonism  and  severo  expostulation;  he 

^  Dig  te  Tninorem  qaod  gens  imperas,  0.  iii.  6,  5. 

*  Cicero  wah  Augur.     AdmiBuon  to  this  office  was  one  of  the  great  olgectB 
of  his  ambition. 
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boldly  lebukes  yice,  and  calls  upon  the  strong  hand  to  pnniBh 

it: 

"  Quid  tristes  qnerimonlM, 

8i  tion  Bupplicio  culpa  reciditar  t 

Quid  \egda  sine  moribua 
Tauae  proficiunt  ? "  ^ 

But  when,  some  years  later,  he  wrote  the  Carmen  Saeculare^  and 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Odes,  his  voice  is  raised  in  a  peean  of 
luunixed  triumpL  *'The  pure  home  is  polluted  by  no  un- 
chastity;  law  and  morality  have  destroyed  crime;  matrons  are 
blessed  with  children  resembling  their  fathers ;  already  faith  and 
peace,  honour  and  maiden  modesty,  have  returned  to  us,"  &&* 
This  can  hardly  be  mere  exaggeration,  though  no  doubt  the 
picture  is  coloured,  since  the  popularity  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Lave^ 
even  during  Horace's  lif  etlale,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  profligacy 
did  not  lack  its  votaries. 

To  the  student  of  human  development  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  this  attempted  reform  of  manners  is  the  universal  ten* 
dency  to  connect  it  with  the  deification  of  the  emperor.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Augustus  claimed  to  return  to  the  old  paths ;  every- 
where he  met  this  new  apotheosis  of  himself  crowning  the  re- 
stored edifice  of  belief ;  so  impossible  was  it  for  him,  as  for  others, 
to  reconstruct  the  past  As  the  guardian  of  the  people's  material 
welfare,  he  became,  despite  of  himself,  the  people's  chief  divinity. 
From  the  time  that  Virgil's  gratitude  expressed  itself  in  the  first 
Eclogue — 

"  Namqne  erit  ille  mihi  semper  dens  :  illins  aram 
Saepe  teuer  Dostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus,"' 

the  emperor  was  marked  out  for  this  new  form  of  adulation,  and 
lacceeding  poets  only  added  to  what  Virgil  had  begun.  Even  in 
bis  Epistles,  where  the  conventionalities  of  mythology  are  never 
employed,  Horace  compares  him  with  the  greatest  deities,  and 
declares  that  altars  are  raised  to  his  name,  while  all  confess  him 
to  be  the  greatest  person  that  has  been  or  will  be  among  man- 
kind.^ Propertius  and  Ovid  ^  accept  this  language  as  proper  and 
natural,  and  the  striking  rapidity  with  which  it  established  itself 
in  xmiversal  use  is  one  of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  the  growing 
degeneracy.  Augustus  himself  was  not  cajoled,  Tiberius  still 
less,  but  Cains  and  his  successors  were ;  even  Vespasian,  when 
dying,  in  jest  or  earnest  used  the  words  '*  ut  puto  deus  fio."    As 

»  Od.  id.  24,  88.  «  C.  S.  67;  0.  iy.  5,  21. 

»  BcL  i  7.  *  Kp.  ii.  1,  Itf. 

•  Prop.  iiL  4,  1 ;  Ovid  Tr.  iii.  1,  78. 
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.the  satirist  says,  '^  Power  will  believe  anything  that  Flattery  sag- 
gests."! 

Side  by  side  with  this  religious  cultus  of  the  emperor  was  a 
willingness  to  suitender  all  political  power  into  Ins  hands.  Little 
by  little  he  engrossed  all  the  ofi^es  of  state,  and  so  completely 
had  proscription  and  indulgence  in  turn  done  their  work  that 
hone  were  found  bold  enough  to  resist  these  insidious  encroach- 
ments. ^  The  privileges  of  the  senate  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  gradually  abridged ;  and  that  pernicious  policy  so  congenial 
to  a  despotism,  of  satisfying  the  appetite  for  food  and  amusement 
and  so  keeping  the  people  quiet^  was  inaugurated  early  in  his 
reign,  and  set  moving  in  the  lines  which  it  long  afterwards 
followed.  Freedom  of  debate,  which  had  been  universal  in  the 
senate,  was  curtailed  by  the  knowledge  that,  as  often  as  not,  the 
business  was  being  decided  by  a  secret  council  held  within  the 
palace.  Eloquence  could  not  waste  itself  in  abstract  discussions ; 
iind  even  if  it  attempted  to  speak,  the  growing  servility  made  it 
perilous  to  utter  plain  truths.  Thus  the  sphere  of  public  speak- 
injj  was  greatly  restricted.  Those  who  had  poured  forth  before 
the  assembled  people  the  torrents  of  their  oratory  were  now  by 
what  Tacitus  so  graphically  calls  the  pacification  of  eloquence' 
confined  to  the  tamer  arena  of  the  civil  law  courts.  All  those 
who  felt  that  without  a  practical  object  eloquence  cannot  exist, 
had  to  resign  themselves  to  silence.  Others  less  serious-minded 
foimd  a  sphere  for  their  natural  gift  of  speech  in  the  halls  of 
the  rhetoricians.  It  is  pitiable  to  se«  men  like  Pollio  content  to 
give  up  all  higher  aims,  and  for  want  of  healthier  exercise  waste 
their  powers  in  noisy  declamation. 

History,  if  treated  with  dignity  and  candour,  was  almost  as 
dangerous  a  field  as  eloquence.  Hence  we  find  that  few  were 
bold  enough  to  cultivate  it.  Livy,  indeed,  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  great  masterwork,  which,  while  it  did  not  conceal  his 
Pompeian  sympathies,  entered  so  heartily  into  the  emperor^s 
general  point  of  view  as  to  receive  high  praise  at  his  hands.  But 
Livy  was  not  a  politician.     Those  who  had  been  politicians  found 

^  This  subject  is  discussed  ia  an  essay  by  Gaston  Boissier  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  La  Religion  rotnaine  ^Auguste  mix  Antcnins, 

'  Toe.  Ann,  i.  2,  Ubi  militem  donis,  populum  annona,  cnnctoe  dnleedixM 
otii  pellexit,  insurgere  paulatun,  mnuia  senatus  magistratanm  legnm  in  m 
inhere,  naUo  odversante,  cam  ferocissimi  per  acies  aut  proscriptione  ceddif- 
sent,  ceteri  nobiliam,  qnanto  quis  servitio  proroptior,  opibus  et  honoriboi 
extollerentur,  ac  novis  ex  rebus  aucti  tnta  et  praesentia  qoam  Vetera  et  peri< 
cnlosa  niallont. 

*  Cum  divus  Augustus  sicat  caetera  eloquentiam  pacaverat. — Ih  Cfamm, 
Qnr,  £loq. 
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it  uhwiBe  to  pioyoke  the  jealousy  of  Augustus  by  expresismg  their 
8eiitiineiit&  Hence  neither  Messala  nor  Pollio  continued  their 
works  on  contemporary  history;  a  deprivation  which  we  cannot 
hat  strongly  feel,  as  we  have  few  trustworthy  accounts  of  those 
times. 

In  law  Augustus  trenched  less  on  the  independent  thought  of 
the  jurists,  but  at  the  same  time  was  better  able  to  put  forth  his 
prerogative  when  occasion  was  really  needed.  His  method  of 
accrediting  the  Begponsa  PruderUunij  by  permitting  only  those 
who  had  his  authorisation  to  exercise  that  profession,  was  an  able 
stroke  of  policy.^  It  gave  the  profession  as  it  were  the  safeguaid 
of  a  diploma,  and  veiled  an  act  of  despotic  power  under  the  form 
of  a  greater  respect  for  law.  The  science  of  jurisprudence  was 
ably  represented  by  various  professors,  but  it  became  more  and 
more  involved  and  difficult,  and  frequently  draws  forth  from  the 
satirists  abuse  of  its  quibbling  intricacies. 

Poetry  was  the  form  of  literature  to  which  most  favour  was 
shown,  and  which  flourished  more  vigorously  than  any  other. 
The  pastoral,  and  the  metrical  epistle,  were  now  first  introduced. 
The*former  was  based  on  the  Theocritean  idyll,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  well  adapted  to  Eoman  treatment ;  the  latter  was  of 
two  kinds ;  it  was  either  a  real  communication  on  some  subject  of 
mutual  interest,  as  that  of  Horace,  or  else  an  imaginary  expression 
of  feeling  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  mythical  hero  or  heroine,  of 
which  the  most  brilliant  examples  are  those  of  Ovid.  Philosophy 
and  science  flourished  to  a  considerable  extent  The  desire  to 
find  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  outward  activity  led 
many  to  strive  after  the  ideal  of  conduct  presented  by  stoicism : 
and  nearly  all  earnest  minds  were  more  or  less  afiected  by  this 
great  system.  Livy  is  reported  to  have  been  an  eloquent  ex- 
pounder of  philosophical  doctrines,  and  most  of  the  poets  show  a 
Htrong  leaning  to  its  study.  Augustus  wrote  ctdhortationeSj  and 
beyond  doubt  his  example  was  often  followed.  The  speculative 
and  therefore  inofiensive  topics  of  natural  science  were  neither 
encouraged  nor  neglected  by  Augustus ;  Yitruvius,  the  architect, 
having  diowed  some  capacity  for  engineering,  was  kindly  received 
by  him,  but  his  treatise,  admirable  as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  have 
secured  him  any  special  favour.  It  was  such  writers  as  he  thought 
might  be  made  instruments  of  his  policy  that  Augustus  set  him- 
self specially  to  encourage  by  every  means  in  his  power.  The 
result  of  this  patronage  was  an  increasing  divergence  from  tho 

I  Pompon  Dig.  I.  2.  S.47  (quoted  by  Teuffel),  Primus  Divoa  Angastus,  ui 
tiunor  iurii  auetoriUu  hdberetur,  constitait  at  ex  aactoritate  eias  respon* 
derent 
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popular  taste  on  the  part  of  the  poets,  who  now  aspired  only  to 
please  the  great  and  learned.^  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  oheenre 
the  entire  ahsenoe  of  ill-feeling  that  reigned  in  this  society  of  beamx 
esprits  with  regard  to  one  another.  Each  held  his  own  special 
position,  but  aU  were  equally  welcome  at  the  great  man's  reunions, 
equally  acceptable  to  one  another;  and  each  criticised  the  other's 
works  with  the  freedom  of  a  literary  freemasonry.*  This  select 
cultivation  of  poetry  reacted  unfavourably  on  tiie  thought  and 
imagination,  though  it  greatly  elevated  the  style  of  those  that 
employed  it  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  artistic  product  shows 
it  to  have  been  due  to  some  extent  to  careful  nursings  and  its 
almost  immediate  collapse  confirms  this  conclusion. 

While  Augustus,  through  Maecenas,  united  men  eminent  for 
taste  and  culture  in  a  literary  coterie,  Messala,  who  had  never 
joined  the  successful  side,  had  a  similar  but  smaller  following, 
among  whom  was  numbered  the  poet  Tibullus.  At  the  tables  of 
these  great  men  met  on  terms  of  equal  companionship  their  own 
friends  and  the  authors  whom  they  favoumi  or  assisted.  For 
though  the  provincial  poet  could  not,  like  those  of  the  last  age, 
assume  the  air  of  one  who  owned  no  superior,  but  was  bound  by 
ties  of  obligation  as  well  as  gratitude  to  his  patron,  still  the  works 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  abundantly  prove  that  servile  compliment 
was  neither  expect^  by  him  nor  would  have  been  given  by  them, 
as  it  was  too  frequently  in  the  later  period  to  the  lasting  injury 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  character.  The  great  patrons  were 
themselves  men  of  letters.  Augustus  was  a  severe  critic  of  style, 
and,  when  he  wrote  or  spoke,  did  not  fall  below  the  high  standard 
he  exacted  from  others.  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  bear  witness  to 
the  clearness  and  dignity  of  his  public  speaking.' 

Maecbnas,  as  we  shsdl  notice  immediately,  was,  or  a£fected  to 
be,  a  writer  of  some  pretension ;  and  Mbssala's  eloquence  was  of 
m  high  an  order,  that  had  he  been  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
freely  using  it,  he  would  beyond  doubt  have  been  numbered 
among  the  great  orators  of  Eome. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thought  and  politics  which  surrounded 
and  brought  out  the  celebrated  writers  whom  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  criticise,  a  task  the  more  delightful,  as  these  writers 
are  household  words,  and  their  best  works  familiar  from  child- 

^  Odi  profanum  valgus  et  arceo  (Hor.  Od.  iiL  1, 1),  Parea  dUdU  maUgHum 
spemere  valgus  (id.  iL  16,  89),  saHs  ett  equUem  mihi  plauden  (SaU  1.  x.  77), 
and  often.    So  Ovid,  Fast  I.  eaeordium, 

'See  the  pleasing  description  in  the  ninth  Satire  of  Hosaoa's  fist 
book. 

*Suct  Aug.  84.    Tac.  An.  xiii.  8. 
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hoocl  to  all  who  have  been  edncated  to  lore  the  beautiful  in 
literature. 

The  excellent  literary  judgment  shown  by  Augustus  contributed 
to  encourage  a  high  standiurd  of  taste  among  the  rival  authors. 
How  weighty  the  sovereign's  influence  was  may  be  gathered  from 
the  extravagancies  into  which  the  Neronian  and  Flavian  authors 
fell  through  anxiety  to  please  monarchs  of  corrupt  taste.  The 
advantages  of  patronage  to  literature  are  immense ;  but  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  patron  should  himself  be  great  The  people  were 
now  so  totally  without  literary  culture  that  a  popular  poet  would 
necessarily  have  been  a  bad  poet ;  careful  writers  turned  from 
them  to  the  few  who  could  appreciate  what  was  excellent  Yet 
Maecenas,  so  judicious  as  a  patron,  fell  as  an  author  into  the 
very  faults  he  blamed.  During  the  years  he  held  office  (30-8 
B.a)  he  devoted  some  fragments  of  his  busy  days  to  composing 
in  prose  and  verse  writings  which  Augustus  spoke  of  as  "  fivpo- 
Pp€X€U  cincinni"  "curled  locks  reeking  with  ointment"  We 
hear  of  a  treatise  called  Prometheus^  certain  dialogues,  among  them 
a  Symposium^  in  which  Messala,  Virgil,  and  Horace  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  Horace  implies  that  he  had  planned  a  prose  history 
of  Augustus's  wars.^  Ho  did  not  shrink  from  attempting,  and 
what  was  worse,  publishing,  poetry,  which  bore  imprinted  on  it 
the  characteristics  of  his  effeminate  mind.  Seneca  quotes  one 
passage^  from  which  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  his  level  as  a 
versifier.  But,  however  feeble  in  execution,  he  was  a  skilful 
adviser  of  others.  The  wisdom  of  his  counsels  to  Augustus  is 
known ;  those  he  offered  to  Virgil  were  equally  sound.  It  was 
he  who  suggested  the  plan  of  the  GeorgicSy  and  the  poet  acknow- 
ledges his  debt  for  a  great  idea  in  the  words  "  Nil  Mum  sine  te 
meas  inchoat,"  He  was  at  once  cautious  and  liberal  in  bestowing 
his  friendship.  The  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between  his 
first  reception  of  Horace  and  his  final  enrolment  of  the  poet 
among  his  intimates,  shows  that  he  was  not  hasty  in  awarding 
patronage.  And  the  difficulty  which  Propertius  encoimtered  in 
gaining  a  footing  among  his  circle  proves  that  even  great  talent 
Avas  not  by  itself  a  sufficient  claim  on  his  regard.  As  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  him  again,  we  shall  pass  him  over  here, 
and  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  short  account  of  the  earliest 

'  Tuque  pedeatrHms  Dices  historiis  jrnulxa  Caeaaria  Aftseceiuu  melius 
iuetajtu  per  mas  Jtegum  colla  minaeium  (Od.  ii.  12,  9). 

'  Ep.  101,  11.  I  quote  it  to  show  what  his  sentiinents  were  on  a  point 
that  touched  a  Koman  nearly,  the  fear  of  death :  Debilem  facito  manu 
ddfilem  pede  eooca :  Tuber  astrue  ffibberum,  hibricoa  quote  dentes :  Vita  dum 
superest^  bens  est :  hane  nUhivel  aatta  Si  sedeam  crucc  sustine. 
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Augustan  poet  whose  name  has  come  to  us,  L.  Yarius  Eufus 
(64  RC.-9  A.D.),  the  friend  of  Virgil,  who  introduced  both  him 
and  Horace  to  Maecenas's  notice,  and  who  was  for  some  years 
accounted  the  chief  epic  poet  of  Rome.^ 

Bom  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Yarius  was,  like  all  his  countrymen, 
warmly  attached  to  Caesar's  cause,  and  seems  to  have  made  his 
reputation  by  an  epic  on  Caesar's  death.  ^  Of  this  poem  we  have 
scattered  notices  implying  that  it  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  a 
fragment  is  preserved  by  Macrobius,*  which.it  is  worth  while  to 
quote: 

"  Ccu  can  is  umbrosam  lostrans  Gort3rnia  vallem, 
Si  veteris  potuit  ccr^ae  comprendere  lustra, 
Saevit  in  absentem,  et  circnm  vestigia  lastrana 
Aethera  per  nitidam  lenues  sectatur  odores ; 
Non  amncs  illam  medii  non  ardua  tentaat, 
Perdita  ncc  serae  noeminit  decedere  noctL" 

The  rhythm  here  is  midway  between  Lucretius  and  Yirgil ;  the 
inartistic  repetition  of  Jtistraiis  together  with  the  use  immediately 
before  of  the  cognate  word  lustra  point  to  a  certain  carelessness 
in  composition ;  the  employment  of  epithets  is  loss  delicate  than 
in  Horace  and  Yirgil ;  the  last  line  is  familiar  from  its  introduce 
tion  unaltered,  except  by  an  improved  punctuation,  into  the 
Eclogues,^  Two  fine  verses,  slightly  modified  in  expression  but 
not  in  rhythm,  have  found  their  way  into  the  AeneidJ* 

**  Vendidit  hie  Latiam  popalis,  agrosque  Quiritam 
Eripuit:  fixit  leges  pretio  atf^ue  retixit." 

Besides  this  poem  he  wrote  another  on  the  praises  of  Augustus, 
for  which  Horace  testifies  his  fitness  while  ex(iusing  himself  from 
approaching  the  same  subject*  From  this  were  taiken  two  lines^^ 
appropriated  by  Horace,  and  instanced  as  models  of  graceful 
flattery : 

"  Tone  magis  salvnm  populus  velit,  an  populuxn  tn, 
Servet  in  ambiguum  qui  coosulit  et  tibi  et  Urbi, 
lupiter." 

»  

After  the  pre-eminence  of  Yirgil  began  to  be  recognised,  Yarius 
seems  to  have  deserted  epic  poetry  and  turned  his  attention  to 
tragedy,  and  that  with  so  much  success,  that  his  great  work,  the 
Thyestesy  was  that  on  which  his  fame  with  posterity  chiefly  rested. 
This  drama,  considered  by  Quintilian^  equal  to  any  of  the  Greek 

^  He  was  so  when  Horace  wrote  his  first  book  of  Satires  (x.  51).  ForU 
epos  (uxr  ut  netiio  Varius  ducU, 

^  Often  (ji^uoted  as  the  jioem  de  MorU,  *  Sat.  vi  2. 

^  Eel.  viii.  5,  88,  jrrocwnJbit  in  ulva  PerdUct^  n«e  Mftu,  &c     Obeerve  how 
Virgil  improves  while  he  borrows. 

*  Aen.  vi.  621,  2.  «  Od.  i.  61. 

'  So  says  the  Schol.  on  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xvi.  25.  *  X.  L  98.      - 
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masterpieces,  was  performed  at  the  games  after  the  battle  of 
Actium ;  but  it  was  probably  better  adapted  for  declaiming  than 
acting.  Its  high  reputation  makes  its  loss  a  serious  one — ^not  for 
its  intrinsic  value,  but  for  its  position  in  the  history  of  literature 
as  the  first  of  those  rhetorical  dramas  of  which  we  possess  examples 
in  those  of  Seneca,  and  which,  with  certain  modifications,  have  been 
cultivated  in  our  own  century  with  so  much  spirit  by  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Swinburne.  The  main  interest  which  Varius  has  for 
us  arises  from  his  having,  in  company  with  Plotius  Tucca,  edited 
the  Aeneld  after  Virgil's  death.  The  intimate  friendship  that 
existed  between  the  two  poets  enabled  Varius  to  give  to  the  world 
many  particulars  as  to  Virgil's  character  and  habits  of  life ;  this 
biographical  sketch,  which  formed  probably  an  introduction  to  the 
volume,  is  referred  to  by  Quintilian^  and  others. 

A  poet  of  inferior  note,  but  perhaps  handed  do^ni  to  unenviable 
immortality  in  the  line  of  Virgil — 

**  Argutos  inter  strepere  Anser  olores/'* 

was  Anser.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Antony,  and  from  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  possible  allusion  in  the  Eclogues^  later  grammarians 
discovered  that  he  was,  like  Bavius  and  Maevius,  unhappy  bards 
only  known  from  the  contemptuous  allusions  of  their  betters,^  an 
ohtreetator  VirgiUi.  As  such  he  of  course  called  down  the  vials 
of  their  wrath.  But  there  is  no  real  evidence  for  the  charge.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  unambitious  poet,  who  indulged  light  and 
wanton  themes.^  Aemilius  Macer,  of  Verona,  who  died  16  aa, 
was  certainly  a  friend  of  Virgil,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Mopsus  of  the  Eclogues.  He  devoted  his  very  moderate  talents 
to  minute  and  technical  didactic  poems.  The  Omithogonias  of 
Kicander  was  imitated  or  translated  by  him,  as  well  as  the  ®rjpuuca 
of  the  same  writer.  Ovid  mentions  having  been  frequently  present 
at  the  poet's  recitations,  but  as  he  does  not  praise  them,^  we  way 
infer  that  Macer  had  no  great  name  among  his  contemporaries,  but 
owed  his  consideration  and  perhaps  his  literary  impulse  to  his 
friendship  for  VirgiL 

>  X.  8.  8.  «  Ec.  ix.  86.  »  Virg.  Ec  ilL  90  ;  Her.  Epod.  x. 

*  ••  Cintia  proeaciar,**  Ov.  Triat  ii.  436. 

*  Saepe  mas  volucres  legit  mihi  grandior  acvo,  Quaeque  neeet  serperu,  quoi 
iuvet  herba  Macer,    TriBt  !▼.  10,  43.     Quint,  (x.  1,  87)  calls  him  humilia. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Virgil  (70-19  aa). 

PuBLiuB  VmoiLiUB,  OF  moie  correctly,  Vkroilius^  Mabo,  was  bom 
in  the  village  or  district^  of  Andes,  near  Mantua,  sixteen  years 
after  the  birth  of  Catullus,  of  whom  he  was  a  compatriot  as  well 
as  an  admirer.^  As  the  citizenship  was  not  conferred  on  Gallia 
Transpadana,  of  which  Mantua  was  a  chief  town,  until  49  &a, 
when  Virgil  was  nearly  twenty-one  years  old,  he  had  no  claim  by 
birth  to  the  name  of  Eoman.  And  yet  so  intense  is  the  patriot- 
ism which  animates  his  poems,  that  no  other  Eoman  writer, 
patrician  or  plebeian,  surpasses  or  even  equals  it  in  depth  of  feel- 
ing. It  is  one  proof  out  of  many  how  completely  the  power  of 
Home  satisfied  the  desire  of  the  Italians  for  a  great  common  head 
whom  they  might  reverence  as  the  heaven-appointed  representa- 
tive of  their  race.  And  it  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  narrow  pride 
of  the  great  city  in  not  earlier  extending  her  full  franchise  to  all 
those  gallant  tribes  who  fought  so  well  for  her,  and  who  at  last 
extorted  their  demand  with  grievous  loss  to  themselves  as  to  her, 
by  the  harsh  argument  of  the  sword.  To  return  to  VirgiL  We 
learn  nothing  from  his  own  works  as  to  his  early  life  and  parentage^ 
Our  chief  authority  is  Donatus.  His  father,  Maro,  was  in  humble 
circumstances ;  according  to  some  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  potter. 
But  as  he  farmed  his  own  little  estate,  he  must  have  been  far 
removed  from  indigence,  and  we  know  that  he  was  able  to  give 
his  illustrious  son  the  best  education  the  time  afforded.  Trauied 
in  the  simple  virtues  of  the  country,  Virgil,  like  Horace,  never 
lost  his  admiration  for  the  stem  and  almost  Spartan  ideal  of  life 
which  he  had  there  witnessed,  and  which  the  levity  of  the  capital 
only  placed  in  stronger  relief.  After  attending  school  for  some 
years  at  Cremona,  he  assumed  at  sixteen  the  manly  gown,  on  the 
very  day  to  which  tradition  assigns  the  death  of  the  poet  Lucretius. 

'  See  Scllar's  Virgil,  p.  107. 

'  Pagus  does  not  mean  merely  the  village,  but  rather  tho  village  with  its 
aurroundings  as  defined  by  the  government  survey,  aomething  like  oar  pariifa. 
'  Mantua  vm  miaerae  nimium  vieina  Cfretnonae,  EcL  9.  27. 
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Some  time  later  (53  &o.),  we  fijid  him  at  Eome  studying  rhetoric 
under  Epidius,  and  soon  afterwards  philosophy  under  Siro  the 
Epicurean.  The  recent  publication  of  Lucretius's  poem  must  have 
invested  Siro's  teaching  with  new  attractiveness  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  author,  conscious  of  genius,  but  as  yet  self-distrustful,  and 
willing  to  humble  his  mind  before  the  "temple  of  specuLative 
trutL"  The  short  piece,  written  at  this  date,  and  showing  his 
state  of  feeling,  deserves  to  be  quoted : —  ' 

*'  Ite  hinc  inanes  ite  rhetomm  ampullae  .  .  . 
Scholasticorum  natio  madens  pingui :  .  .  • 
Tuque  o  meamm  cura,  Sexte,  curarum 
Yale  Sabine  :  iam  valete  formosi. 
No8  ad  beatos  vela  mittimus  portns 
Magni  petentes  docta  dicta  Sironis, 
Yitamque  ab  omni  vindicabimiis  cura. 
Ite  hinc  Camenae  .  .  . 
Dulces  Camenae,  nam  (fatebimur  verum) 
Dulces  fuistia  :  et  tamen  meas'chartas 
Reyisitote,  sed  pudent«ret  yaro." 

These  few  lines  are  very  interesting,  first,  as  enabling  us  to  trace 
the  poetic  influence  of  Catullus,  whose  style  they  gready  resemble, 
though  their  moral  tone  is  far  more  serious ;  secondly,  as  showing 
us  that  Virgil  was  in  aristocratic  company,  the  names  mentioned, 
and  the  epithet  formoH^  by  which  the  young  nobles  designated 
themselves,  after  the  Greek  koAoi,  KokoKayaOoi,  indicating  as  much ; 
and  thirdly,  as  evincing  a  serious  desire  to  embrace  philosophy  for 
his  guide  in  life,  after  a  conflict  with  himself  as  to  whether  he 
should  give  up  writing  poetry,  and  a  final  resolution  to  indulge  his 
natural  taste  "seldom  and  without  licentiousness. "  We  can  hardly 
err  in  tracing  this  awakened  earnestness  and  its  direction  upon  the 
Epicurean  system  to  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius. The  enthusiasm  for  philosophy  expressed  in  these  lines 
remained  with  Virgil  all  his  life.  Poet  as  he  was,  he  would  at 
once  be  drawn  to  the  theory  of  the  universe  so  eloquently  pro- 
pounded by  a  brother-poet.  And  in  all  his  works  a  deep  study  of 
Lucretius  is  evidenced  not  only  by  imitations  of  his  language,  but 
by  frequent  adoption  of  his  views  and  a  recognition  of  his  position 
as  the  loftiest  attainable  by  man.^  The  young  Eomans  at  this 
time  took  an  eager  interest  in  the  problems  which  philosophy 
presents,  and  most  literary  men  began  their  career  as  disciples  of 
the  Lucretian  theory.^  Experience  of  life,  however,  generally  drew 
them  away  from  it     Horace  professed  to  have  been  converted  by 

^  In  the  celebrated  passage  Felix  qtti  potuit,  kc 

*  Horace  oertamlv  aid,  and  that  in  a  more  thoron^  manner  than  YiipL 
See  bis  remark  at  the  end  of  the  Iter  ad  Brundinumf  and  other  weU-known 
passages. 
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a  thundoT-clap  in  a  clear  sky ;  this  was  no  doubt  irony,  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  his  epistles  he  has  ceased  to  be  an  Epicurean.  Virgil, 
who  in  the  Eclogues  and  Creorgics  seems  to  sigh  with  regret  after 
the  doctrines  he  fears  to  accept,  comes  forward  in  the  Aeneid  as 
the  staunch  adherent  of  the  national  creed,  and  where  he  acts  the 
philosopher  at  all,  assumes  the  garb  of  a  Stoic,  not  an  Epicurean. 
But  he  still  desired  to  spend  his  later  days  in  the  pursuit  of  truth; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  accepted  almost  with  resignation  the  labours  of 
a  poet,  and  looked  forward  to  philosophy  as  his  recompense  and 
the  goal  of  his  constant  desire.^  We  can  thus  trace  a  continuity 
of  interest  in  the  deepest  problems,  lasting  throughout  his  life, 
and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  side  of  his  affections,  tinging  his  mind 
with  that  subtle  melancholy  so  difficult  to  analyse,  but  so  irresis- 
tible in  its  charm.  The  craving  to  rest  the  mind  upon  a  solid 
ground  of  truth,  which  was  kept  in  abeyance  under  the  Eepublic 
by  the  incessant  calls  of  active  life,  now  asserted  itself  in  all 
earnest  characters,  and  would  not  be  content  without  satisfaction. 
Virgil  was  cut  off  before  his  philosophical  development  was  com- 
pleted, and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  speculate  what  views  he  would 
have  finally  espoused.  But  it  is  clear  that  his  tone  of  mind  was 
in  reality  artistic  and  not  philosophical  Systems  of  thought 
could  never  have  had  real  power  over  him  except  in  so  far  as  they 
modified  his  conceptions  of  ideal  beauty :  he  possessed  neither  the 
grasp  nor  the  boldness  requisite  for  speculative  thought ;  all  ideas 
as  they  were  presented  to  his  mind  were  unconsciou^y  transfused 
into  materials  for  effects  of  art  And  the  little  poem  which  has 
led  to  these  remarks  seems  to  enshrine  in  the  outpourings  of  an 
early  enthusiasm  the  secret  of  that  divided  allegiance  between  his 
real  and  his  fancied  aptitudes,  which  impels  the  poet's  spirit,  while 
it  hears  the  discord,  to  win  its  way  into  the  inner  and  more  perfect 
harmonv. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42  a  a)  he  appears  settled  in  his 
native  district  cultivating  pastoral  poetry,  but  threatened  with 
ejection  by  the  agrarian  assignations  of  the  Triumvirs.  Pollio, 
who  was  then  F^fect  of  Grallia  Transpadana,  interceded  with 
Octavian,  and  Virgil  was  allowed  to  retain  his  property.  But  on 
a  second  division  among  the  veterans,  Varus  having  now  succeeded 
to  Pollio,  he  was  not  so  fortunate,  but  with  his  father  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life,  an  event  which  he  has  alluded  to  in  the  first  and 
nintib  Eclogues.     The  fugitives  took  refuge  in  a  villa  that  had 

^  Contrast  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  poetical  studies,  G.  it.  M4, 
me  dulcia  aiUbat  Farthenope  tiudiia  flortnUm  ignobilig  oU,  with  the  lasgnsge 
of  his  letter  to  Angostns  (Macrob.  i.  24^  11),  cum  alia  fuoqys  gttidia  mi  H 
€pU8  muUoque  potiora  (ie.  philosophy)  iuipertiar. 
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belonged  to  Siro,^  and  from  this  retreat,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Cornelius  Grallus,  he  removed  to  Eome,  where,  37  &a,  he  published 
his  Eclogues,  These  at  once  raised  him  to  eminence  as  the  equal 
of  Varius,  though  in  a  different  department;  but  even  before  their 
publication  he  had  established  himself  as  an  honoured  member  of 
Maecenases  circle.^  The  liberality  of  Augustus  and  his  own  thrift 
enabled  him  to  live  in  opulence,  and  leave  at  his  death  a  very 
considerable  fortune.  Among  other  estates  he  possessed  one  in 
Campania,  at  or  near  Naples,  which  from  its  healthfulness  and 
beauty  continued  till  his  death  to  be  his  favourite  dwelling-placei 
It  was  there  that  he  wrote  the  GeorgicSf  and  there  that  his  bones 
were  laid,  and  his  tomb  made  the  object  of  affectionate  and  even 
religious  veneration*  He  is  not  known  to  have  undertaken  more 
than  one  voyage  out  of  Italy;  but  that  contemplated  in  the  third 
Ode  of  Horace  may  have  been  carried  out,  as  Prof.  Sellar  suggests, 
for  the  sake  of  informing  himself  by  personal  observation  about 
the  localities  of  the  Aenmd;  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  accurate 
descriptions  of  Book  ILL  could  have  been  written  without  some 
SQch  direct  knowledge.  The  rest  of  his  life  presents  no  event 
worthy  of  record.  It  was  given  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
art^  except  in  so  far  as  he  was  taken  up  with  scientific  and  anti- 
quarian studies,  which  he  felt  to  be  effectual  in  elevating  his 
thought  and  deepening  his  grasp  of  a  great  subject^  The  Georffics 
were  composed  at  the  instance  of  Maecenas  during  the  seven  years 
37-30  B.C.,  and  read  before  Augustus  the  following  year.  The 
Aeneid  was  written  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  but  was 
left  unfinished,  the  poet  having  designed  to  give  three  more  years 
to  its  elaboration.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  saved  from  destruction 
and  given  to  the  world  by  the  emperor's  command,  contrary  to  thi*. 
poet's  dying  wish  and  the  express  injunctions  of  his  wUL  He 
died  at  Brundisium  (19  b.c.)  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  51, 
of  an  illness  contracted  at  Megara,  and  aggravated  by  a  too  hurried 
return.  The  tour  on  which  he  had  started  was  undertaken  from  > 
a  desire  to  see  for  himself  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  which  he  had 
made  Aeneas  visit  Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  premature 
death  of  the  greatest  of  Eoman  bards. 

Even  those  who  have  judged  the  poems  of  Virgil  most  unfavour- 
ably speak  of  his  character  in  terms  of  warmest  praise.     He  was 

'  This  is  alluded  to  in  a  little  poem  (Catal.  10):  **  Villula  quae  Sironiaeras 
d  pauper  agelU,  Verum  illi  domino  tu  quoqus  divUiae :  Me  tibi^  el  hoa  wui 
wueum  et  quoB  wemper  amavi.  .  .  .  OommendOf  in  primiaque  wUrem;  tu  nunc 
erii  Uli  Mantua  quod  futrat,  quod^ua  Cremona  prius."  We  observe  the 
growing  peculiarities  of  Yirgirs  Btyle. 

'  See  Hor.  &  i  ^  and  10.  >  Mocrob.  I  24.    See  note,  p.  5. 
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gentle,  innocent,  modest,  and  of  a  singular  sweetness  of  disposition, 
which  inspired  affection  even  where  it  was  not  returned,  and  in 
men  who  rarely  showed  it^  At  the  same  time  he  is  described  as 
silent  and  even  awkward  in  society,  a  trait  which  Dante  may  have 
remembered  when  himself  taunted  with  the  same  deficiency.  His 
nature  was  preeminently  a  religious  one.  Dissatisfied  with  his 
own  excellence,  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  unapproachable 
ideal,  he  reverenced  the  ancient  faith  and  the  opinions  of  those 
who  had  expounded  it  This  habit  of  mind  led  him  to  imderrate 
his  own  poetical  genius  and  to  attach  too  great  weight  to  the 
precedents  and  judgment  of  others.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
no  writer  so  common-place  as  not  to  yield  some  thought  that  he 
might  make  his  own;  and,  like  Milton,  he  loves  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  a  passing  allusion  to  some  brother  poet^  whose  character  he 
valued,  or  whose  talent  his  ready  sympathy  understood.  In  an  age 
when  licentious  writing,  at  least  in  youth,  was  the  rule  and 
required  no  apology,  Virgil's  early  poems  are  conspicuous  by  its 
almost  total  absence;  while  the  Georgics  and  Aeneid  maintain  a 
standard  of  lofty  purity  to  which  nothing  in  Latin,  and  few  works 
in  any  literature,  approacL  His  flattery  of  Augustus  has  been 
censured  as  a  fault;  but  up  to  a  certain  point  it  was  probably 
quite  sincere.  His  early  intimacy  with  Varius,  the  Caesarian  poet^ 
and  possibly  the  general  feeling  among  his  fellow  provincials,  may 
have  attracted  him  from  the  first  to  Caesar's  name;  his  disposition, 
deeply  affected  by  power  or  greatness,  naturally  inclined  him  to 
show  loyalty  to  a  person;  and  the  spell  of  success  when  won  on 
such  a  scale  as  that  of  Augustus  doubtless  wrought  upon  his 
poetical  genius.  Still,  no  considerations  can  make  us  justify 
the  terms  uf  divine  homage  which  he  applies  in  all  his  poems,  and 
with  every  variety  of  ornament,  to  the  emperor.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  inconceivable,  were  it  not  certain,  that  the  truest  representative 
of  his  generation  could,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  world,  use 
language  which,  but  a  single  generation  before,  would  have  called 
forth  nothing  but  scorn. 

Yiigil  was  tall,  dark,  and  interesting-looking,  rather  than  hand- 
some; his  health  was  delicate,  and  besides  a  weidk  digestion,^  he  suf- 
fered like  other  students  from  headache.  His  industry  mus^  in  spite 
of  this,  have  been  extraordinary;  for  he  shows  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance not  only  with  all  that  is  eminent  in  Greek  and  Latin  Utera- 
turo,  but  with  many  recondite  departments  of  ritual,  antiquities, 
and  philosophy,'  besides  being  a  true  interpreter  of  nature^  an 

^  As  Horace.  Od.    I.  iiL  4  :    '' Animae  dimidium  meas,"   Cf.  a  i.  5,  40. 

•  "  Namqu€  pila  lippia  inimieum  et  ludert  ervdiaJ"    Hop.  S.  L  v.  49. 

*  ^^  A  ptnititaima  Qraiuorwn  dodrina,*'    Macr.  t.  22,  16. 
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RiixlIcDce  that  does  Dot  come  without  the  haliit  as  ^ell  ae  &n 
love  of  coDverse  with  hei.  Of  his  personai  feelingB  we  know  bnt 
little,  for  he  never  showa  that  unreserve  which  cbarouterisee  so 
many  of  the  Boman  writetB ;  but  he  entertained  a  strong  and  lasting 
fdendship  for  Gallus,'  and  the  force  and  truth  of  his  defineatioua 
of  the  pasaion  of  love  seem  to  point  to  personal  experience.  Like 
Horace,  he  never  married,  and  his  lost  days  are  said  to  have  been 
clouded  with  regret  for  the  unfinished  condition  of  his  great  work. 

The  early  efforts  of  Virgil  were  chiefly  lyric  and  elegiac  pieces 
after  the  manner  of  Catullus,  whom  he  studied  with  the  greatcGt 
care,  and  two  short  poems  in  hexameters,  both  taken  from  the 
Alexandrines,  called  Culez  and  Moretutn,  of  which  the  latter  alone 
b  certainly,  the  formerly  possibly,  genuine.'  Among  the  short 
pieces  called  Catalecfa  we  have  some  of  esquisile  beauty,  as  the 
dedicatory  prayer  to  Venus  and  the  address  to  Siro's  villa  ;*  others 
show  a  vein  of  invective  which  we  find  it  hard  to  associate  with 
the  gentle  poet  ;*  others,  again,  are  parodies  or  close  imitations  of 
Catullus  f  while  one  or  two^  are  proved  by  internal  evidence  to  be 
by  another  hand  than  Virgil's.  The  Copa,  "Mine  Hostess," 
which  closes  the  series,  reminds  us  of  Virgil  in  its  expreesion, 
rhythm,  and  purity  of  style,  but  is  far  more  lively  than  anything 
we  possess  of  his.  It  is  an  invitation  to  a  ruattc  friend  to  put  up 
his  beast  and  spend  the  hot  hours  in  a  leafy  arbour  where  wine, 
fruits,  and  goodly  company  wait  for  him.  We  could  wish  the 
first  four  lines  away,  and  then  the  poem  would  be  a  perfect  gem. 
Its  clear  joyous  ring  marks  the  gay  time  of  youth ;  it«  varied 
music  sounds  the  prelude  to  the  metrical  triumphs  that  were  to 
come,  and  if  it  is  not  Virgil's,  we  have  lost  in  ita  author  a  genre 
port  of  the  rarest  power. 

The  Moretum  is  a  pleasing  idyll,  describing  the  daily  life  of  the 
peasant  Simplus,  translated  probably  from  the  Greek  of  Partheniua. 
On  it  Teuil'el  says,  "Suevnis  had  written  a  Moretum,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  desire  to  surpass  Suovius  influenced 
Virgil  in  attempting  the  same  task  again.  "^  Trifling  as  this 
eircnmatance  is,  nothing  that  throws  any  light  on  the  growtli  of 
Virgil's  muse  can  be  wanting  in  interest.  Virgil  was  not  one  of 
those  who  startle  the  world  by  their  youthful  genius.  His  soul 
was  indeed  a  poet's  from  the  first,  but  the  rich  perfection  of  his 
Terse  was  not  developed  until  aft«r  years  of  severe  labour,  self- 

*  "  Odllo  eliiiu  amor  ttmtvm  mAi  cretcit  t'n  hortu. 

Quantum  vtrt  novo  viridu  w  mbiieU  ainut," — £c1.  z.  7B 

*  The  CirtM  uid  jtelna  formerly  attribated  to  him  are  obviovfly  sparioua. 

*  vi  and  X.  *  iU-  iv.  '  viiL  ii.  '  t.  vii 
'  Macrob.  Sat  lii.  9S,  19,  calls  Sneviiu  vir  icetmimui. 
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correction,  and  eren  fafltzre.  He  b«gan  bj  eBsajiag  nrioTis  styles ; 
Le  gradoallT  confined  tifmgplf  to  one  ;  and  in  thai  C3»  he  wrc>a^t 
nnceaain^lT,  always  bringing  method  to  aid  talent.  TintzL  throogjb 
▼arions  gprades  of  immataritT,  he  passed  to  a  p&7f<c<tic-n  pecnliarlj 
his  own,  in  which  thought  and  exptesdon  are  fcsied  with  snch 
exceeding  art  as  to  elade  all  attempts  to  disengage  them.  If  we 
can  accept  the  Ctilex  in  its  pre:5ent  form  as  genuine,  the  deTelop- 
ment  of  Viigirs  genius  is  shown  to  us  in  a  still  earlier  stage. 
^Vhether  he  wrote  it  at  sixteen  or  twentr-six  {and  to  ns  the  latter 
age  seems  infinitely  the  more  probable),  it  bears  the  strongest 
impress  of  immaturity.  It  is  true  the  critics  torment  as  by  their 
doubta.  Some  insist  that  it  cannot  be  by  MrgiL  Their  chief 
argumenta  are  derired  from  the  doee  resemblances  (which  they 
regard  as  imitations)  to  many  passages  in  the  Aeneid ;  but  of 
these  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  plausible,  explanation  may  be 
giren.  The  hardest  argument  to  meet  is  that  drawn  from  the  extn- 
ordinary  imperfection  of  the  plot,  which  mars  the  whole  conastency 
of  the  poem;^  but  even  this  is  not  incompatible  with  Virgil's 
authorship.  For  all  ancient  testimony  agrees  in  regarding  the 
Culex  of  Virgil  as  a  poem  of  little  merit^  Amid  the  uncertainty 
which  suiTounds  the  subject,  it  seems  betC  not  to  disturb  the 
verdict  of  antiquity,  until  better  grounda  are  discovered  for  assign- 
ing our  present  poem  to  a  later  hand*  To  us  the  evidence  seems 
to  [Mint  to  the  Virgilian  authorship.  The  defect  in  the  plot  marks 
a  fault  to  which  Virgil  certainly  was  prone,  and  which  he  nevei 
quite  cast  ofT.^  The  corret^ndences  with  the  mythology,  lan- 
guage, and  rhythm  of  Viigil  are  just  such  as  might  be  explained 
by  supposing  them  to  be  his  first  opening  conceptions  on  these 
points,  which  assumed  afterwards  a  more  developed  form.^    And 

^  **  The  original  motive  of  the  poem  can  only  have  been  the  idea  that  thf 
gnat  could  not  rest  in  Hades,  and  therefore  asked  the  shepherd  whose  life  i1 
had  saved,  for  a  decent  bariaL  But  this  very  motive,  without  which  th< 
whole  poem  loses  its  consistency,  is  wanting  in  the  extant  Culex,'*— 
Teufel,  IL  L.%  225,  1,  4. 

'  Its  being  edited  separately  from  Yiigirs  works  is  thought  by  Tenffel  tc 
indicate  sporiousuess.  But  there  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that  thi 
poem  accepted  as  Virgil's  by  Statius  and  Martial  was  our  present  CuUx. 
Teuffel  thinks  they  were  mistaken,  but  that  is  a  bold  conjecture. 

'  The  missing  the  gist  of  the  story,  of  which  TeufTel  complains,  does  no' 
seem  to  us  worse  than  the  glaring  inconsistency  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  boo) 
of  the  Aeueid,  where  Aeneas  is  dismissed  by  the  gate  of  the  false  visions 
lliat  incident,  whether  ironical  or  not,  is  unquestionably  an  artistic  blunder 
since  it  destroys  the  impression  of  truth  on  which  the  justification  of  thi 
book  depends. 

^  For  instance,  v.  291,  Sed  tu  ciidclis,  erudelia  tu  magU  Orpheu  looki 
more  like  an  inqterfect  anticipation  than  an  imitation  of /iA|iro6ta  ilUpuer 
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this  is  the  more  probable  because  Virgil  s  mind  created  with 
labour,  and  cast  and  re-cast  in  the  crucible  of  reflection  ideas  of 
which  the  first  expression  suggested  itself  in  early  life.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  Aeneid  similes  which  had  occurred  in  a  less  finished 
form  in  the  Georgia ;  in  both  Georgics  and  Aeneid,  phrases  or 
cadences  which  seem  to  brood  over  and  striye  to  reproduce  half- 
foigotten  originals  wrought  out  long  before.  Nothing  is  more 
interesting  in  tracing  Virgil's  genius,  than  to  note  how  each  fullest 
development  of  his  talent  subsumes  and  embraces  those  that  had 
gone  before  it ;  how  his  mind  energises  in  a  continuous  mould, 
and  seems  to  harp  with  almost  jealous  constancy  on  strings  it  has 
once  touched.  The  deeper  we  study  him,  the  more  clearly  is  this 
feature  seen.  Unlike  other  poets  who  throw  off  their  stanzas  and 
rise  as  if  freed  from  a  load,  Virgil  seems  to  carry  the  accumulated 
burden  of  his  creations  about  with  hiuL  He  imitates  himself 
mth  the  same  elaborate  assimilation  by  which  he  digests  and 
reproduces  the  thoughts  of  others. 

It  is  probable  that  Virgil  suppressed  aU  his  youthful  poetry, 
and  intended  the  Eclogues  to  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  his 
genius.^  The  pastoral  had  never  yet  been  cultivated  at  Eome. 
Of  all  the  products  of  later  Greece  none  could  vie  with  it  in 
truth  to  nature.  Its  Sicilian  origin  bespoke  a  fresh  inspiration, 
for  it  arose  in  a  land  where  the  muse  of  Hellas  still  lingered. 
Theocritus's  vivid  delineation  of  country  scenes  must  have  been 
full  of  charm  to  the  Eomans,  and  Virgil  did  well  to  try  to  natura- 

enUUlis  tu  quoque  mater.  Again,  v.  293,  parrum  n  Tariara  posserU  pee 
eahim  ignoviase,  is  surely  a  feeble  effort  to  say  acirevU  si  ignoscere  Marus,  not 
a  reproduction  of  it ;  v.  201,  Erebo  cU  equos  Nox  could  hardly  have  been 
written  after  ruit  Oceano  nox.  From  an  examination  of  the  similarities  of 
diction,  I  should  incline  to  regard  them  as  in  nearly  every  case  admitting 
naturally  of  this  explanation.  The  portraits  of  Tisiphone,  the  Heliades, 
Orpheus,  and  the  tedious  list  of  heroes,  Greek,  Trojan,  and  Roman,  who 
dwell  in  the  shades,  are  difficult  to  pronounce  upon.  They  mi^ht  he  ex- 
tremely bad  copies,  but  it  is  simpler  to  regard  them  as  crude  studies,  unless 
indeed  we  suppose  the  versifier  to  have  introduced  them  with  the  expresM 
design  of  mainnff  the  Culex  a  good  imitation  of  a  juvenile  poem.  Minute 
points  which  m^e  for  an  early  date  are  meritHa  (v.  209),  cf.  juUus  hyaeintho 
(EcL  6) ;  the  rhythms  eognitua  tUHitaU  manU  (v.  65),  implacabilis  iranimia 
\v.  287) ;  the  form  iridirHquX  (v.  804) ;  the  use  of  the  pass.  part,  with  ace.  (v. 
ill.  175);  of  alliteration  (v.  122,  188) ;  asyndeton  (v.  178, 190) ;  juxtaposi- 
tions like  revolubile  volvena  (v.  168) ;  compounds  like  inevtetus  (v.  100, 340) ; 
all  which  are  paralleled  in  Lucr.  and  Virg.  but  hardly  known  in  later  poets. 
The  chief  feature  which  makes  the  other  way  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  elisions, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  frequent  in  Virg.  Here  we  have  as  many  as  twenty- 
two  lines  without  elision.  But  we  know  that  Virgil  became  more  archaic 
in  his  style  as  he  grew  older. 
^  MolU  aique  faeetum  VirgiUo  annu^rwU  guadentes  rure  eamenae, — Sat. 
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lise  it  Not  even  his  matchless  grace,  however,  could  atono  fot 
the  want  of  reality  that  pervades  an  imported  type  of  art 
Sicilian  shepherds,  Roman  literati^  sometimes  under  a  rustic 
disguise,  sometimes  in  their  own  person ;  a  landscape  drawn,  now 
from  the  vales  round  Syracuse,  now  from  the  poet's  own  district 
round  Mantua ;  playful  contests  hetween  rural  bards  interspersed 
with  panegyrics  on  Julius  Caesar  and  the  patrons  or  benefactors 
,  of  the  poet;  a  continual  mingling  of  allegory  with  fiction,  of 
genuine  rusticity  with  assumed  courtliness ;  such  are  the  incon- 
gruities which  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  Eclogues.  Add  to  thedc 
the  continual  imitations,  sometimes  sinning  against  the  rules  o\ 
scholarship,^  which  make  them,  with  all  their  beauties,  by  far  the 
least  original  of  Virgil's  works,  the  artificial  character  of  the 
whole  composition,  and  the  absence  of  that  lofty  self-conscious- 
ness on  the  poet's  part^  which  lends  so  much  fire  to  his  aftei 
works  :  and  it  may  seem  surprising  that  the  Eclogues  have  been  sc 
much  admired.  But  the  fact  is,  their  irresistible  charm  outweighs 
all  the  exceptions  of  criticism.  "While  we  read  we  become  like 
Virgil's  own  shepherd ;  we  cannot  choose  but  surrender  ourselves 
to  the  magic  influence : 

"  Tale  taum  carmen  nobia,  divine  poeta. 
Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  auale  per  herham 
Dalcis  aquae  saliente  sitim  restingueie  riFo."' 

This  charm  is  due  partly  to  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  hat 
blended  reality  with  allegory,  fancy  with  feeling,  partly  to  thi 
exquisite  language  to  whici  their  music  is  attuned.  The  Latin  Ian 
guage  had  now  reached  its  critical  period  of  growth,  its  splendid 
but  transitory  epoch  of  ripe  perfection.  Literature  had  arrived 
at  that  second  stage  of  wMch  Conington  speaks,^  when  thought 
finds  language  no  longer  as  before  intractable  and  inadequate,  bui 
able  to  keep  pace  with  and  even  assist  her  movements.  Traioi 
of  reflection  are  easily  awakened ;  a  diction  matured  by  reason 
and  experience  rivals  the  flexibility  or  sustains  the  weight  of  con- 
secutive thought  It  is  now  that  an  author's  mind  exhibits  itseli 
in  its  most  concrete  form,  and  that  the  power  of  style  is  first  fully 
felt  But  language  still  occupies  its  proper  place  as  a  means  and  not 
an  end ;  the  artist  does  not  pay  it  homage  for  its  own  sake ;  this  is 
reserved  for  the  next  period  when  the  meridian  is  already  past 

^  E,g,  TvrBhif  ^  Straoy  iw»$tp  becomes  procul  tantum;  wirra  9^  (wakkM 
ydvwro  becomes  omnia  vel  mediwnjiant  mcaref  ke, 

'  Viivil  as  yet  claims  but  a  moderate  degree  of  inspimtion.  Me  qfwqve 
dieurU  Koiem  pastorea:  »ed  non  ego  credulua  illia.  Nam  neque  adhue  Farie 
videor  nee  dieere  Ciivna  Digna,  id  argtUoe  inter  etrq^ere  anser  ohrea.  £0. 
ix.  83. 

'  £c  V.  i5.  ^  In  his  preface  to  the  Eclognca. 
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,  If  la  already  been  Baid  that  the  Geor^icg  were  nndertaken  at 

Jtueat  of  Maecenas,'  From  more  than  one  passage  in  the 
6M  we  should  infer  that  Vii^  waa  not  altogether  content 
f  "•  he  light  theme-s  he  was  pursuing;  that  he  had  before  hie 
<  s  eye  dim  visions  of  a  gieat  wotk  which  should  give  full  scope 
t  .e  powers  he  felt  irittmi  him.  But  Virgil  wbb  deficient  in 
8  -reliance.  He  might  have  continued  to  trifle  with  bucolic 
poetry,  had  not  Jtfaecenas  enlisted  hie  muse  in  a  practical  object 
vorthj  of  its  greatness.  This  was  the  endeavour  to  rekindle  the 
old  ktve  of  husbandry  which  had  been  the  nurse  of  Kome'e  virtue, 
and  wTin^was  gradually  dying  out  To  this  object  ViigU  lent 
himself  with'.enthusiasiiL  To  feel  that  hia  art  might  be  turned  to 
some  real  good,  that  it  might  advance  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
this  idea  act«iM  on  him  like  an  inspiration.  He  was  by  early 
training  woU  \'er8ed  in  the  details  of  country  life.  And  he  deteiv 
mined  tliat  nothing  which  ardour  or  study  could  effect  should  be 
wanting  to  make  hia  knowledge  at  once  thorough  and  attractive. 
For  seven  years  he  wrought  into  their  pescnt  artistic  perfection 
the  t«clmlcal  details  of  hosbandry ;  a  labour  of  love  wrought  ont 
of  study  and  experience,  and  directed,  as  Merivale  well  aajv,  to  the 
glorification  of  labour  itself  as  the  true  end  of  man. 

Virgil's  treatment  is  partially  adapted  from  the  Alexandrines ; 
hut,  as  he  himself  says,  his  real  model  is  Hesiod.'  The  combina- 
tion of  quaint  sententiousness  with  doep  enthusiasm,  which  he 
found  in  the  old  poet,  met  his  conception  of  what  a  practical 
poem  should  be.  And  so,  although  the  desultory  maxima  of  the 
Worhi  and  Dayt  give  but  a  faint  image  of  the  comprehenaive 
width  and  studied  discursiveness  of  the  Grorgict,  yet  they 
present  a  much  more  real  parallel  to  it  than  the  learned  trifling  of 
Aratos  or  Nicander.  For  Virgil,  like  LucietiuB,  is  no  trifler :  he 
naea  veise  as  a  serious  vehicle  for  impreesing  his  conviction;  he 
acknowledges,  so  to  say,  the  responsibility  of  his  calling,'  and 
writes  in  poetry  because  poetry  is  the  clothing  of  his  mind. 
Hence  tiie  Georyics  must  be  ranked  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
serious  treatises  on  agriculture,  of  which  Cato's  is  the  first  auil 
Varro's  the  second,  designed  to  win  the  nation  back  to  the  study 
and  discipline  of  its  youth.  And  that  Columella  so  understood 
it  is  clear  both  from  lus  defending  his  opinions  by  frequent  quotA- 

'  Pagf  24S.     Cf.  aJBO  tua  Maaenat  havd  mollia  ivttOj  Q.  iiL  il. 

*  A»cra*tin\qiu  eaw>  Bommut  per  oppida  earmen,  O.  ii.  176. 

'  The  word*  1U»  Indere  gum  vMtm  teiamo  permuit  agrtdi  (Eel.  i  10), 
niffht  leein  to  eantcmdict  tlua,  but  the  EcIi^m  yen  of  ■  lisbter  coat.  He 
MTCT  ipoik*  of  the  Oenrs.  or  Aen.  u  lumi.  So  Hot.  (Ep.  i.  1,  lOX  wrmi 
d  eatera  hidicrapaiu;  r^eiiiiig  to  his  odo. 
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tion  from  it  as  a  standard  authority,  and  from  bis  writing  on< 
book  of  his  voluminous  manual  in  verses  imitated  from  Vir<^i, 
The  almost  religious  fervour  with  which  Virgil  threw  himself  iiit< 
the  task  of  arresting  the  decay  of  Italian  life,  which  is  the  dorni-{ 
nant  motive  of  the  Aenetdy  is  present  also  in  the  Georgics.     Tiie* 
pithy  condensation  of  useful  experience  characteristic  of  Cato,  * 

**  Utiliumque  sagax  rerum  et  divina  futuri  )r 

Sortilegis  noD  discrepuit  senteutia  Delphis,"' 

the  fond  antiquarianism  of  Varro,  "laudator  temporis  acti," 
xmite,  with  the  newly-kindled  hope  of  future  glories  to  he  achieved 
under  Caesar's  rule,  to  make  the  Georgics  the  most  complete 
embodiment  of  Eoman  industrial  views,  as  the  Aeneid  is  of 
Koman  theology  and  religion.^  Virgil  aims  at  combining 
the  stream  of  poetical  talent^  which  had  come  mostly  from 
outside,^  with  the  succession  of  prose  compositions  on  practical 
subjects  which  had  proceeded  from  the  burgesses  themselves. 
Cato  and  Varro  are  as  continually  before  his  mind  as  Ennius, 
Catullus,  and  Lucretius.  A  new  era  had  arrived :  the  systema- 
tising  of  the  results  of  the  past  he  felt  was  committed  to  him. 
Of  Virgil's  works  the  Georgics  is  unquestionably  the  most 
artistic.  Grasp  of  the  subject,  clearness  of  arrangement^  evennei^s 
of  style,  are  all  at  their  high«»8t  excellence ;  the  incongruities  that 
criticism  detects  in  the  Eclogues,  and  the  unrealites  that  oiten 
mar  the  Aeneid^  are  almost  wholly  absent  There  is,  however, 
one  great  artistic  blemish,  for  which  the  poet's  courage,  not  his 
taste,  is  to  blame.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  affection  for 
Gallus,  celebrated  in  the  most  extravagant  but  yet  the  most 
ethereally  beautiful  of  the  Eclogues  ;*  and  this  alFection,  unbroken 
by  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  its  object,  had  received  a  yet  more 
splendid  tribute  in  the  episode  which  closed  the  Georgics. 
Unhappily,  the  beauties  of  this  episode,  so  honourable  to  the 
poet's  constancy,  are  to  ns  a  theme  for  conjecture  only;  the 
narrow  jealousy  of  Augustus  would  not  sufi'er  any  honourable 
mention  of  one  who  had  fallen  imder  his  displeasure ;  and,  to  his 
lasting  disgrace,  he  ordered  Virgil  to  erase  his  work.  The  poet 
weakly  consented,  and  filled  up  the  gap  by  the  story,  beautiful, 
it  is  true,  but  singularly  inappropriate,  of  Aristaeus  and  Orpheus 
and   Eurydice.      This  epic  sketch,   Alexandrine  in  form   but 

1  Hor.  A.  P.  218. 

'  See  G.  i  500,  sqq.  where  Augustas  is  regarded  as  the  savionr  of  the  ngei 
'  We  have  observed  that  except  Lucretius  all  the  great  poets  were  (loui 
the  munidpia  or  provinces. 
*  The  tenth  ;  imitated  in  Milton's  Lyddas, 
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nclics  of  the  ricln'st  native  gciiius,^  Iuu^t  li-ive 

■iiiu  something  of  tlie  loftiness  of  which  Virgil's 

•)!(}.    With  a  felicity  and  exuberance  scarcely  inferior 

ited  a  power  of  awakening  feeling,  a  dreamy  pathos 

1 1  eloquence,  which  marked  its  author  as  the  heir  of 

**  magnae  spes  altera  Bomae,"  ^ 

\kii  this  it  would  be  obviously  out  of  place  to  offer 

iticism  either  upon  the  beauties  or  the  difficulties  of 

We  shall  conclude  this  short  notice  with  one  or  two 

.1  that  love  of  nature  in  Latin  poetry  of  which  the 

ure  the  most  renowned  example.     Dunlop  has  called 

'«c>^i  a  landscape  painter.^    In  so  far  as  this  implies  a  faithful 

"*-Ud  picturesque  delineation  of  natural  scenes,  whether  of  move- 

Iv^^*  or  repose,*  the  criticism  is  a  happy  one :  Viigil  lingers  over 

^•^eBe  with  more  affection  than  any  previous  writer.     The  absence 

^^  a  strong  feeling  for  the  peaceful  or  the  grand  in  nature  has 

^^ten  been  remarked  as  a  shortcoming  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  it 

^OQ6  not  seem  to  have  been  innate  even  in  the  Italian.     Alpine 

^^enery  suggested  no  associations  but  those  of  horror  and  desolation. 

fiven  the  more  attractive  beauties  of  woods,  riUs,  and  flowers,  were 

'bailed  rather  as  a  grateful  exchange  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city 

^han  from  a  sense  of  their  intrinsic  loveliness ;  it  is  the  repose, 

the  comfort^  ease,  in  a  word  the  bodf/y  not  the  ifpirii  of  nature  that 

the  Soman  poets  celebrate.^    As  a  rule  their  own  retirement  was 

Qot  spent  amid  really  rustic  scenes.     The  villas  of  the  great  were 

hmished  with  every  means  of  making  study  or  contemplation 

attractive.     Rich  gaidens,  cool  porticoes,  and  the  shade  of  planted 

tiees  were  more  to  the  poet's  taste  than  the  rugged  stile  or  the 

Tillage  green.     Their  aspirations  after  rural  simplicity  spring  from 

the  weariness  of  city  unrealities  rather  than  from  the  necessity  of 

being  alone  with  nature.     As  a  fact  the  poems  of  Yiigil  were  not 

composed  in  a  secluded  country  retreat,  but  in  the  splendid  and 

fashionable  vicinity  of  Naples.^    The  Lake  of  Avemus,  the  SibyFs 

^  In  its  form  it  reminds  us  of  those  Ejn/llia  which  were  sach  favourite 
inlyeots  with  Callimachus,  of  which  tlie  Peleus  and  Thetitt  is  a  specimen. 

'  Said  to  have  been  nttered  by  Cicero  on  hearing  the  Eclogues  read ;  the 
rima  9pe$  BoTnae  being  of  course  the  orator  himself.  But  the  story,  howev(*r 
pretty,  cannot  be  true,  as  Cicero  died  before  the  Eclogues  were  composed. 

'  Hist  Lat.  lit.  vol.  ilL 

^  The  most  powerful  are  perhaps  the  description  of  a  storm  (G,  i.  816,  sqq.  \ 
of  the  cold  winter  of  Scythia  (6.  iii  339,  sqq.),  and  in  a  slightly  different 
way,  of  the  old  man  of  dorycia  (G.  iv.  125,  aqqS 

'The  kUi$  atiafundis  so  much  coveted  by  Romans.  These  remarks  are 
■carcoly  tme  of  Horace. 

'  Naplea,  Baiae,  Ponaoli,  Pompeii,  were  the  Brightons  and  Scarboronglis 
of  Borne..    Liixurioas  ease  was  attainable  there,  but  the  country  was -only 
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cave,  and  tlie  other  scenes  so  beautifully  painted  in  tlie  Aeneid 
all  near  the  spot  From  his  luxurious  villa  the  poet  could  indulgj 
his  reverie  on  the  simple  rusticity  of  his  ancestors  or  the  landscapes 
famous  in  the  scenery  of  Greek  song.  At  such  times  his  mind 
called  up  images  of  Greek  legend  that  blended  with  lus  delinea- 
tions of  Italian  peasant  life  :^  j 

"  0  ubi  campi 
Spercheiosqne,  et  yirginibiu  bocchata  Lacaenis 
Taygeta  ;  o  qai  me  gelidia  in  yallibua  Haemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra ! " 

The  very  name  Tempe,  given  so  often  to  shady  vales,  shows  the 
mingled  literary  and  aes&etic  associations  that  entered  into  the 
love  of  rural  ease  and  quiet  The  deeper  emotion  peculiar  to 
modem  times,  which  struggles  to  find  expression  in  the  verse  of 
Shelley  or  Wordsworth,  in  the  canvass  of  Turner,  in  the  life  of  rest- 
less travel,  often  a  riddle  so  perplexing  to  those  who  cannot  under- 
stand its  source ;  the  mysterious  questionings  which  ask  of  nature 
not  only  what  she  says  to  us,  but  what  she  utters  to  herself ;  why 
it  is  that  if  she  be  our  mother,  she  veils  her  face  from  her  children, 
and  will  not  use  a  language  they  can  understand — 

"  Car  natam  crudelis  tn  qnoqae  falsis 
Ludis  imaginibus  f  Cur  deztrae  iuugere  dextram 
Non  datur,  et  veras  andire  et  reddere  voces  f  ** 

feelings  like  these  which — ^though  often  but  obscurely  present,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  superficial  glance  that  did  not  read  in  much  of 
modem  thought,  however  unsatisfactory,  in  much  of  modem  art, 
however  imperfect — ^we  can  hardly  trace,  or,  if  at  all,  only  as 
ligliest  ripples  on  the  surface,  scarely  ruffiing  the  serene  melan- 
choly, deep  indeed,  but  self-contained  because  unconscious  of  its 
depth,  in  which  Virgil's  poetry  flows. 

At  what  time  of  his  life  Virgil  turned  his  thoughts  to  epic 
poetry  is  not  known.  Probably  like  most  gifted  poets  he  felt  from 
his  earliest  years  the  ambition  to  write  a  heroic  poeuL  He  ex- 
presses this  feeling  in  the  Eclogues^  more  than  once;  PoUio's 
exploits  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  such  a  celebration.^    In  the 

given  in  a  very  artificial  setting.  It  was  almost  like  an  artist  painting  land- 
scapes in  his  studio. 

^  G.  iL  486.  The  literary  reminiscences  with  which  ViTgil  associated  the 
most  common  realities  have  often  been  noted.  Cranes  are  for  him  Slrymomitm 
because  Homer  so  describes  them.  Dogs  are  Amydean^  becaoae  the  Lae9 
was  a  breed  celebrated  in  Greek  poetry.  Italiim  warriors  bend  Onlam 
bows,  &c. 

*  Cum  canercm  regts  etpraelia  CfyrUhius  aurem  FeUU,  §t  admefMiU  Padonm 
TUyre,  jnn^ues  Paaeere  oporUt  ovea^  deduetum  dieert  eormeik  (E.  vL  8). 
^MwUunquaniIlUdiestiMewnliuatmihid4etnfmcta  (S.  viii  7.}l 
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GeorgUt  be  declares  that  he  irill  ved  Caesar's  glories  to  an  epic 
strain,'  but  though  the  emperor  urged  him  to  undertake  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  besides  in  strict  accordance  with  epic  precedent, 
liis  mature  judgment  led  him  to  reject  it*  Like  Milton,  he  seems 
to  have  revolved  for  many  years  the  different  themes  that  came 
to  him,  and,  like  him,  to  have  at  last  chosen  oae  which  by  mount- 
ing back  into  the  distant  post  enabled  him  to  indulge  historical 
mtroepect,  and  gather  into  one  focus  the  entire  aubsequnnt  develop- 
ment As  to  hie  aptitude  for  epic  poetry  opinions  differ. 
Niebuhr  expresses  the  view  of  many  great  critica  when  he  saya, 
"  Virgil  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  mistaking  his  vocation ; 
his  real  calling  was  lyric  poetry ;  his  small  lyric  poems  show  that 
he  would  have  been  a  poet  like  Catullus  if  he  had  not  been  led 
away  by  his  desire  to  write  a  great  Graeco-Latin  poem."  And 
Slommsen,  by  speaking  of  "  successes  like  that  of  the  Ameidj" 
evidently  inclines  towards  the  same  view.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  Viigil's  genius  lacked  heroic  fibre,  invention,  dramatic  power. 
He  had  not  an  idea  of  "  that  stem  joy  that  warriors  feel,"  so 
necessary  to  one  who  would  raise  a  martial  strain.  The  passages 
we  remember  best  are  the  very  ones  that  are  least  heroic.  The 
funeral  games  in  honour  of  Anchises,  the  forlorn  queen,  the  death 
uf  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  owe  all  their  charm  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
heroic  to  the  sentimental  Had  Virgil  been  able  to  lieep  rigidly 
to  the  lofty  purpose  with  which  he  entered  on  his  work,  we  should 
perhaps  have  lost  the  episodes  which  bring  out  his  purest  inspira- 
tion. So  far  as  his  original  endowments  went^  his  mind  cer- 
tainly was  not  cast  in  a  heroic  mould.  But  the  counter-balancing 
qualifications  must  not  be  foigot(«n.  He  had  an  inextinguishable 
enthusiasm  for  his  art,  a  heart 

"  9niit  with  tha  love  ol  ancient  viag," 

a  susceptibility  to  hterary  excellence  never  equalled,'  and  a  spirit 
roeponsive  to  the  faintest  echo  of  the  music  of  the  ages.*    The 

'^ M<alaminar^aiU»aaingmdieenpugruuCacaaTi3,kii.{Q.nt.  t6).  The 
CuMT  u  of  coune  Augiutiu. 

'  This  EBgcnieu  to  hsTg  their  eiploiti  celebrated,  Uioueh  common  to  sL 
men,  u,  in  its  ertrema  development,  peculiarW  Bonuo.  Witness  the  impor- 
tonit;  of  Cicero  to  his  trienda,  his  epic  on  bimself ;  «nd  the  ill-concesled 
TuiitjoF  Angoatna.  We  know  not  to  how  many  poets  he  Hnplied  to  nndertako 
>  tuk  which,  after  sll,  wsb  ne»er  perfonned  (eicept  partially  by  Varius). 

'  Kicept  perbapa  br  Plato,  who,  with  Sophoclee,  i*  the  Greek  writer  that 
moit  reaemblea  Virgil 

*  Virgil,  like  Hilton,  poncaaea  the  power  of  ixlling  oat  beautiful  auovia- 
tioDibom  proper  ntmes.  The  liiti  of  aoundioB  nam:!  in  the  leTeDth  and 
tenth  AeMdila  ore  striking  initancw  of  thia  facolty. 
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very  faculties  that  bar  his  entrance  into  the  circle  of  creative  minds 
enable  him  to  stand  first  among  those  epic  poets  who  own  a  literary 
rather  than  an  original  inspiration.  For  in  truth  epic  poetry  is  a 
name  for  two  widely  different  classes  of  composition.  The  first 
comprehends  those  early  legends  and  ballads  which  arise  in  a 
nation^s  vigorous  youth,  and  embody  the  most  cherished  traditions 
of  its  gods  and  heroes  and  the  long  series  of  their  wars  and  loves. 
Strictly  native  in  its  origin,  such  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  a  people*s  political  and  religious  life.  It  may  exist  in 
scattered  fragments  bound  together  only  by  unity  of  sentiment  and 
poetic  inspiration :  or  it  may  be  welded  into  a  whole  by  the  genius 
of  some  heroic  bard.  But  it  can  only  arise  in  that  early  period  of 
a  nation^s  history  when  political  combination  is  as  yet  imperfect, 
and  scientific  knowledge  has  not  begun  to  mark  off  the  domain  of 
historic  fact  from  the  cloudland  of  fancy  and  legend.  Of  this  class 
are  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  the  Norse  ballads, 
the  Edda,  the  Kalewdla,  the  legends  of  Arthur,  and  the  poem  of 
the  Cid :  all  these,  whatever  their  differences,  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  sprang  at  a  remote  period  out  of  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  several  peoples,  and  neither  did  nor  could  have  originated 
in  a  state  of  advanced  civilization.  It  is  far  oth  erwise  with  the  other 
sort  of  epics.  These  are  composed  amid  the  complex  influences  of  a 
highly  developed  political  life.  They  are  the  fruit  of  conscious 
thought  reflecting  on  the  story  before  it  and  seeking  to  unfold  its 
results  according  to  the  systematic  rules  of  art  The  stage  has 
been  reached  which  discerns  fact  from  fable ;  the  myths  which  to 
an  earlier  age  seemed  the  highest  embodiment  of  truth,  are  now 
mere  graceful  ornaments,  or  at  most  faint  images  of  hidden  realities, 
llie  state  has  asserted  its  dominion  over  man's  activity ;  science, 
sacred  and  profane,  has  given  its  stores  to  enrich  his  mind ;  philo- 
sophy has  led  him  to  meditate  on  his  place  in  the  system  of  things. 
To  write  an  enduring  epic  a  poet  must  not  merely  recount  heroic 
deeds,  but  must  weave  into  the  recital  all  the  tangled  threads  which 
bind  together  the  grave  and  varied  interests  of  civilized  man. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Virgil  that  alone  with  Dante  and  Milton  he 
has  achieved  this ;  that  he  stands  forth  as  the  expression  of  an 
epoch,  of  a  nation.  That  obedience  to  sovereign  law,i  which  is 
the  chief  burden  of  the  Aeneid,  stands  out  among  the  diverse 
elements  of  Eoman  life  as  specially  prominent,  just  as  faith  in  the 
Church's  doctrine  is  the  burden  of  Medisevalism  as  expressed  in 
Dante,  and  as  justification  of  Gk)d's  dealings,  as  given  in  Scripture, 
forms  the  lesson  of  Paradise  Lasty  making  it  the  best  poetical 

^  It  is  trae  this  law  is  represented  as  divine,  not  human ;  bat  the  principle 
is  the  same.  • 
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representative  of  Protestant  thought  None  of  Virgil's  predeces- 
sors iinderstood  the  conditions  under  which  epic  greatness  was 
possible.  His  successors,  in  spite  of  his  example,  understood  them 
still  less.  It  has  been  said  that  no  events  are  of  themselves  un- 
suited  for  epic  treatment,  simply  because  they  are  modem  or  his- 
torical.^ This  may  be  true;  and  yet,  where  is  the  poet  that  has 
succeeded  in  them  ?  The  early  Eoman  poets  were  patriotic  men ; 
they  chose  for  subjects  the  annals  of  Home,  which  they  celebrated 
in  noble  though  unskilled  verse.  Kaevius,  Ennius,  Accius,  Hos- 
tins,  Bibaculus,  and  Yarius  before  Virgil,  Lucan  and  Silius  aft«r 
him,  treated  national  subjects,  some  of  great  antiquity,  some 
almost  contemporaneous.  But  they  failed,  as  Voltaire  failed, 
because  historical  events  are  not  by  themselves  the  natural  sub- 
jects of  heroic  verse.  Tasso  chose  a  theme  where  history  and 
ix>mance  were  so  blended  as  to  admit  of  successful  epic  treatment ; 
but  such  conditions  are  rare.  Few  would  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
histories  of  Herodotus  and  Livy  to  any  poetical  account  whatever 
of  the  Persian  and  Punic  wars ;  and  in  such  preference  they  would 
be  guided  by  a  true  principle,  for  the  domain  of  history  borders 
on  and  overlaps,  but  does  not  coincide  with,  that  of  poetry. 

The  perception  of  this  truth  has  led  many  epic  poets  to  err  in 
the  opposite  extreme.  They  have  left  the  region  of  truth  alto- 
gether, and  confined  themselves  to  pure  fancy  or  legend.  This 
error  is  less  serious  than  the  first ;  for  not  only  are  legendary  sub- 
jecta  well  adapted  for  epic  treatment,  but  they  may  be  made  the 
natural  vehicle  of  deep  or  noble  thought.  The  Orlando  Furioso 
and  the  Faery  Queen  are  examples  of  this.  But  more  often  the 
I>oet  either  uses  his  subject  as  a  means  for  exhibiting  his  learning 
or  style,  as  Statins,  Cinna,  and  the  Alexandrines;  or  loses  sight  of  the 
deeper  meaning  altogether,  and  merely  reproduces  the  beauty  of 
the  ancient  myths  without  reference  to  their  ideal  truth,  as  was 
done  by  Ovid,  and  recently  by  Mr  Morris,  with  brilliant  success, 
in  his  Earthly  Paradise,  This  poem,  like  the  Metamorphoses^ 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  national  epic,  but  both,  by  their  vivid 
realization  of  a  mythology  which  can  never  lose  its  charm,  hold  a 
legitimate  place  among  the  offshoots  of  epic  song. 

Virgil  has  overcome  the  difficidties  and  joined  the  best  results 
of  bot^  these  imperfect  forms.  By  adopting  the  legend  of  Aeneas, 
which,  since  the  Punic  wars,  had  established  itself  as  one  of  the 
firmest  national  beliefs,^  ho  was  enabled  without  sacrificing  reality 
to  employ  the  resources  of  Homeric  art;  by  tracing  directly  to 

^  Niebohr,  Lecture,  106. 

'  For  example,  Sallust  at  the  commeiicemeDt  of  his  CaHline  regards  it 
ta  aathotitative. 
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that  legend  tlie  glorious  deyelopment  of  Eoman  life  and  Boman 
dominion,  he  has  become  the  poet  of  his  nation's  history,  and 
through  it,  of  the  whole  ancient  world. 

The  elements  which  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  Aeneid  are  so 
numerous  as  to  have  caused  very  different  conceptions  of  its  scope 
and  meaning.     Some  have  reg^ed  it  as  the  sequel  and  counter- 
part of  the  Iliady  in  which  Troy  triumphs  over  her  ancient  foe, 
and  Greece  acknowledges  the  divine  Nemesis.     That  this  concep- 
tion was  present  to  the  poet  is  clear  from  many  passages  in  which 
he  reminds  Greece  that  she  is  under  Rome*s  dominion,  and  con- 
trasts the  heroes  or  achievements  of  the  two  nations.^     But  it  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  poem,  and  indeed  is 
in  contradiction  to  its  inner  spirit.     For  in  the  eleventh  Aeneid^ 
Diomed  declares  that  after  Troy  was  taken  he  desires  to  have  no 
more  war  with  the  Trojan  race ;  and  in  harmony  with  this  thought 
Virgil  conceives  of  the  two  nations  under  Eome's  supremacy  as 
working  together  by  law,  art,  and  science,  to  advance  the  human 
race.^     Eoman  talent  has  made  her  own  all  that  Greek  genius 
created,  and  fate  has  willed  that  neither  race  should  be  complete 
without  the  other.     The  germs  of  this  fine  thought  are  found  in 
the  historian  Polybius,  who  dwelt  on  the  grandeur  of  such  a  joint 
influence,  and  perhaps  through  his  intercourse  with  the  Scipionic 
circle,  gave  the  idea  currency.     It  is  therefore  rather  the  final 
reconciliation  than  the  continued  antagonism  that  the  Aeneid  cele- 
brates, though  of  course  national  pride  dwells  on  the  striking 
change  of  relations  that  time  had  brought 

Another  view  of  the  Aeneid  makes  it  centre  in  Augustus. 
Aeneas  then  becomes  a  type  of  the  emperor,  whose  calm  calcu- 
lating courage  was  equalled  by  his  piety  to  the  gods,  and  care  for 
public  morals.  Tumus  represents  Antony,  whose  turbulent 
vehemence  (violentia)^  mixed  with  generosity  and  real  valour, 
makes  us  lament,  while  we  accept  his  fate.  Dido  is  the  Egyptian 
queen  whose  arts  fell  harmless  on  Augustus's  cold  reserve,  and 
whose  resolve  to  die  eluded  his  vigilance.  Drances,*  the  brilliant 
orator  whose  hand  was  slow  to  wield  the  sword,  is  a  study  from 
Cicero  ;  and  so  the  other  less  important  characters  have  historical 
])rototypes.  But  there  is  even  less  to  be  said  for  this  view  than 
lor  the  other.     It  is  altogether  too  narrow,  and  cannot  be  made  to 

^  Cf.  Geor.  u.  140176.  Aen.  L  288-5;  vL  847-868;  also  ii  291,2; 
432-4  ;  vi.  887  ;  xi.  281-292.  «  Loe,  cU. 

^  Observe  the  care  with  which  he  has  recorded  the  history  and  origin  of 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy.     He  seems  to  claim  a  right  in  them. 

*  This  word,  as  Mr  Nettleship  has  shown  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Virgil,  is  used  only  of  Tnmns. 

*  jd.  886,  aqq,    bat  the  character  bears  no  resemblanoe  to  Gcero'sL 
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correspond  with  the  facts  of  htstor}',  noi  do  the  chancten  on  a 
close  irspection  resemble  theii  supposed  onginala.'  Beyond  doubt 
the  BtirriuK  scenes  Virgil  hsd  as  a  young  man  witnessed,  suggested 
porjta  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  story,  but  the  Greek  maxim 
that  "  poetry  deals  with  universal  truth,  "^  must  have  been  rightly 
iLndeiatood  by  him  to  exclude  all  such  dieasbg-up  of  hiatoricd 
facts. 

There  remains  the  view  to  which  many  critics  have  lent  their 
support,  that  the  Ameid  celebrates  the  triumph  of  law  and  civiliza- 
tion over  the  savage  instincts  of  man ;  and  that  because  Kome 
had  proved  the  most  complete  civilizing  power,  therefore  it  is  to 
her  greatness  that  everything  in  the  poem  conspires.  This  view 
has  the  merit  of  being  in  every  way  worthy  oE  Viigil.  No  loftier 
conception  cotdd  guide  his  verse  through  the  long  labyrinth  of 
l^nd,  history,  religious  and  antiquarian  lore,  in  which  for  ten 
years  of  jiatitnt  study  his  muse  sought  inspimtion.  Still  it  seems 
somewhat  too  philosophical  to  have  been  by  itself  his  animating 
principle.  It  is  true,  patriotism  had  enlarged  its  basis  ;  the  city 
of  Kome  was  already  the  world,^  and  the  growth  of  Eome  was  the 
},'Towth  of  human  progress.  Hence  the  muse,  while  celohinting 
the  imperial  state,  transcends  in  thought  the  limits  of  space  and 
time,  and  swells,  as  it  were,  the  great  hymn  of  humanity.  But 
this  represents  rather  the  titmoet  reach  of  the  poet's  flight  after  he 
has  thrown  himself  into  the  empyrean  than  the  original  definitely 
conceived  goal  on  which  he  fixed  his  mind.  We  should  supple- 
ment this  view  by  another  held  by  Macrobius  and  many  Latin 
critics,  and  of  which  Mr  Xottleship,  in  a  recent  admirable  pam- 
phlet* recognises  the  justice,  viz.  that  the  Aeneid  was  written 
with  a  religious  object,  and  must  be  regarded  mainly  as  a  religious 
poem.  Its  burning  patriotism  glows  with  a  religious  light.  Its 
beio  is  " religious "(pi(«),  not  "beautiful"  or  "biave."*  At  the 
sacrifice  even  of  poetical  effect  his  religious  dependence  on  the 
gods  is  brought  into  prominence.  The  action  of  the  whole  poem 
hinges  on  the  Divine  will,  which  is  not  as  in  Hornet,  a  mere 
counterpart  of  the  human,  far  lew  is  lepresented  as  in  conflict 
with  resistless  destiny,  but,  cognizant  of  ^te  and  in  perfect  union 

'  There  are  no  donbt  constant  rapports  betcven  Angaatus  and  Aeneas, 
twtVMD  the  anwillingaen  of  Tnnng  to  give  up  Laiinia.  and  that  oF  Antony 
to  give  up  Cleopatra,  kc.  Bat  it  ii  a  childiah  ciitiuiam  which  foundi  a 
theory  u[Kin  these. 

■  Tav  KUii'mv  imlr,  Arist.  De  Po«t.  '  "  tJrbis  orbil." 

*  Snggatioia  IntmdveliiTT/  U>  tht  Study  of  Ok  Atntid. 

'The  GTFck  heroic  epithets  tlsf,  icaAbi,  liyaSii,  tx.  primarily  ricnifloat 
of  penonal  beanly,  vers  tnnsfened  to  the  moral  ajihere.  The  epiUietjn'ui 
is  altogether  moral  aud  religioui,  and  has  no  phyaical  basis. 


( 
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■with  it,  as  overruling  all  lower  impulses,  divine  oi  Bonk-l^i 
towards  the  realization  of  the  appointed  end.  This  Divind^i  aoiJiM 
is  Jupiter,  whom  in  the  Aeneid  he  calls  hy  this  name  as  a  •• 
cession  to  conventional  beliefs,  but  in  the  Georgics  prefenTJO  1i 
leave  nameless,  symbolised  under  the  title  Father.^  Jupiter^  ii 
not  the  Author,  but  he  is  the  Interpreter  and  Champion  (^  l 
Destiny  {Fata),  which  lies  buried  in  the  #6alm  of  the  unknown,^ 
except  so  far  as  the  father  of  the  gods  pleases  to  reveal  it^ 
Deities  of  sufficient  power  or  resource  may  defer  but  cannot 
prevent  its  accomplishment  Juno  is  represented  doing  this — 
t-he  idea  is  of  course  from  Homer.  But  Jupiter  does  not  desire 
to  change  destiny,  even  if  he  could,  though  he  feels  compassion 
at  its  decrees  {e,g,  at  the  death  of  Tumus).  The  power  of  the 
Divine  fiat  to  overrule  human  equity  is  shown  by  the  death  of 
Tumus  who  has  right,  and  of  Dido  who  has  the  lesser  wrong,  on 
her  side.  Thus  punishment  is  severed  from  desert,  and  loses  its 
higher  meaning;  the  instinct  of  justice  is  lost  in  the  assertion 
of  divine  power;  and  while  in  details  the  religion  of  the  Aeneid 
is  often  pure  and  noble,  its  ultimate  conceptions  of  the  relation  of 
the  human  and  divine  are  certainly  no  advance  on  those  of  Homer. 
The  verdict  of  one  who  reads  the  poem  from  this  point  of  view 
will  surely  be  that  of  Sellar,  who  denies  that  it  enlightens  the 
human  conscienc-e.  Every  form  of  the  doctrine  that  might  \b 
right,  however  skilfully  veiled,  as  it  is  in  the  Aeneid  by  a  thou- 
sand beautiful  intermediaries,  must  be  classed  among  tibe  crude 
and  uncreative  theories  which  mark  an  only  half -reflecting  people. 
But  when  we  pass  from  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  the  par- 
ticular manifestation  of  it  as  a  national  worship,  we  find  Virgil  at 
his  greatest,  and  worthy  to  hold  the  position  he  held  with  later 
ages  as  the  most  authoritative  expounder  of  the  Eoman  ritual  and 
creed.^  He  shared  the  palm  of  learning  with  Varro,  and  sym- 
pathy inclined  towards  the  poet  rather  tlian  the  antiquarian.  The 
Aeneid  is  literally  filled  with  memorials  of  the  old  religion.  The 
glory  of  Aeneas  is  to  have  brought  with  him  the  Trojan  gods,  and 
through  perils  of  every  kind  to  have  guarded  his  faith  in  them, 
and  scrupulously  preserved  their  worslup.  It  is  not  the  Trojan 
race  as  such  that  the  Eomans  could  look  back  to  with  pride  as 

^  Paler  ipse  colendi  ;  haud  facUem  esse  viam  voluitf  and  often.  The  name  of 
Jupiter  is  in  that  poem  reserved  for  the  physical  manifestations  of  the  great 
Power. 

^  The  questions  suggested  by  Yenus's  speech  to  Jupiter  (Aen.  1, 229,  m.) 
as  compared  with  that  of  Jupiter  himself  (Aen.  x.  104),  are  toolai^  to  M 
discussed  here.     But  the  stuoent  is  recommended  to  etudy  them  carefnllT. 

*  Like  Dante,  he  was  held  to  be  Theologtu  nulliua  d^imati*  esi^fcn,  &0t 
Boissier,  Seligum  du  Rotmw^  toL  L  oh.  iiL  p^  260. 
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ancestors ;  they  are  the  bis  eapti  Phrygea^  who  are  but  heaven-sent 
instruments  for  consecrating  the  Latin  race  to  the  miHSon  for 
which  it  is  prepared.  **  Occidit"  says  Juno^  "  ffccideritgue  sinas 
cum  fwmine  Troja ; "  ^  and  Aeneas  statMrthe  object  of  his  proposal 
in  these  words — 

"  Sacra  deotfoe  dabo ;  socer  arma  Latinas  habeto.'*  * 

This  then  bein^  the  Idf ty  origin,  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the 
national  ikith,  the  moral  is  easily  drawn,  that  Eome  must  never 
ceMB  to  observe  it  The  rites  to  import  which  into  the  favoured 
land  cost  heaven  itself  so  fierce  a  struggle,  which  have  raised  that 
land  to  be  the  head  of  all  the  earth,  must  not  be  neglected  now  that 
their  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  Each  ceremony  embodies  some 
glorious  reminiscence;  each  minute  technicality  enshrines  some 
special  national  blessing. 

Here,  as  in  the  Georffics,  Cato  and  Varro  live  in  Virgil,  but 
with  far  less  of  narrow  literalness,  with  far  more  of  rich  enthu- 
siasm. We  can  well  believe  that  the  Aeneid  was  a  poem  after 
Augustus's  heart,  that  he  welcomed  with  pride  as  well  as  glad- 
ness the  instalments  which,  before  its  publication,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see,^  and  encouraged  by  unreserved  approbation  so 
thorough  an  exponent  of  his  cherished  views.*  To  him  the 
Aendd  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  old  cult  Its  very  style,  like 
that  of  Milton  from  the  Bible,  was  borrowed  in  countless  in- 
stances from  the  Sacred  Manuals.  When  Aeneas  offers  to  the 
gods  four  prime  oxen  {eximios  tauros)  the  pious  Eoman  recognised 
the  words  of  the  rituaL*  When  the  nymph  Cymodoce  rouses 
Aeneas  to  be  on  his  guard  against  danger  with  the  words  "  Vigilas 
ne  deum  gens  f  Aenea,  vigila  /  "^  she  recalls  the  imposing  ceremony 
by  which,  immediately  before  a  war  was  begim,  the  general 
struck  with  his  lance  the  sacred  shields,  calling  on  the  god 
''  MarSf  vigila  / "    These  and  a  thousand  other  allusions  caused 

»  Aen.  xii.  882.  «  lb.  xU.  192. 

•  Sec  Macr.  Sat  i.  24,  11. 

^  Boissier,  from  whom  this  is  taken,  adduces  other  instances.  I  qnote  an 
interesting  note  of  his  (ReL  Rom.  p.  261) :  Cependantf  quelqucs  difficucs  trau- 
vaiaU  que  VirgiU  a'itaU  quelqwfais  tromp6.  On  lui  reprochait  (f  avoir  fait 
iiMndUr  par  ErUe  un  taureau  d  Jupiter  quand  il  8*arr&e  dans  la  Thrace  et 
yfonde  une  vUle^  et  selon  Atetus  Capito  et  Labion,  les  lumiercs  du  droit  pon- 
txfieal,  citait  presqu*un  gacrilege.  FoilA  done,  dit-on,  voire  pomtift  qui 
ignore  ee  que  savent  mhtie  lea  aaeristana  I  Mais  on  peut  repondre  que  pricisi- 
tnent  U  sacrifice  en  question  n^est  pas  acceptable  dea  dieftx,  et  qu  ils  forecnt 
bientbt  tnU  par  de  prisages  redoubtables,  d  t^iloigner  de  ee  pays,  Ainsi  en 
supposant  que  la  science  poniificaU  d^EiUe  aoit  en  difaut,  la  reputation  de 
VirgiU  teste  sans  tache,** 

*  Aen.  z.  288. 
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many  of  the  later  commentators  to  regard  Aeneas  as  an  impersona- 
tion of  the  pontificate.  This  is  an  error  analagous  to,  but  worse 
than,  that  which  makes  him  represent  Augustus ;  he  is  a  poetical 
creation,  imperfect  no  doubt,  but  still  not  to  be  tied  to  any 
single  definition. 

Passing  from  the  religious  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Aeneidj 
we  find  a  gentleness  beaming  through  it,  strangely  contradicted  by 
some  of  the  bloody  episodes,  which  out  of  deference  to  Homeric 
precedent  Virgil  interweaves.  Such  are  the  human  sacrifices,  the 
ferocious  taunts  at  fallen  enemies,  and  other  instances  of  boasting 
or  cruelty  which  will  occur  to  every  reader,  greatly  marring  the 
artistic  as  well  as  the  moral  effect  of  the  hero.  Tame  as  he  gene- 
rally is,  a  resigned  instrument  in  the  divine  hands,  there  are 
moments  when  Aeneas  is  truly  attractive.  As  Conington  says, 
his  kindly  interest  in  the  young  shown  in  Book  V.  is  a  beautiful 
trait  that  is  all  Virgil's  own.  His  happy  interview  with  Evander, 
where,  throwing  off  the  monarch,  he  chats  like  a  Eoman  buigess 
in  his  country  house;  his  pity  for  young  Lausus  whom  he  slays, 
and  the  mournful  tribute  of  affection  he  pays  to  Pallas,  are  touch- 
ing scenes,  which  without  presenting  Aeneas  as  a  hero  (which  he 
never  is),  harmonise  far  better  with  the  ideal  Virgil  meant  to  leave 
us.  But  after  all  said,  that  ideal  is  a  poor  one  for  purposes  of 
poetry.  Aeneas  is  uninteresting,  and  this  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
poenL  Tumus  enlists  our  sympathy  far  more,  he  is  chivalrous 
and  valiant;  the  wrong  he  suffers  does  not  harden  him,  but  he 
lacks  strength  of  character.  The  only  personage  who  is  "  proudly 
conceived  "^  is  Mezentius,  the  despiser  of  the  gods.  The  absence 
of  restraint  seems  to  have  given  the  poet  a  more  masculine  touch ; 
the  address  of  the  old  king  to  his  horpe,  his  only  friend,  is  full  of 
})athos.  Among  female  characters  Camilla  is  perhaps  original; 
ehe  is  graceful  without  being  pleasing.  Amata  and  Jutuma  belong 
to  the  class  virago^  a  term  applied  to  the  latter  by  Virgil  himself.' 
Lavinia  is  the  modest  maiden,  a  sketch,  not  a  pprtrait  Dido  is  a 
character  for  all  time,  the  cJwf  d^oeuvre  of  the  Aeneid,  Among 
the  stately  ladies  of  the  imperial  house — a  Livia,  a  Scribonia,  an 
Octavia,  perhaps  a  Julia — ^Virgil  must  have  found  the  elements 
which  he  has  fused  with  such  mighty  power,*  the  rich  beauty,  the 
fierce  passion,  the  fixed  resolva  Dido  is  his  greatest  effort :  and 
yet  she  is  not  an  individual  living  woman  like  Helen  or  Ophelia 

1  «  jti^emetU  des8in4"    The  expression  is  Chateauhriand's. 

*  xii.  468. 

^  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  book  by  M.  de  Bury,  "  Ze$  fenma  Ar 
Icmpa  dCAugvMCy*  where  there  are  vivid  sketches  of  Cleopatra,  livis,  aiMi 
Julio. 
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Like  Eacine,  Yii^gil  has  deyeloped  passionB,  not  created  peisons. 
The  diyine  gift  of  tender,  almost  Christian,  feeling  that  is  his, 
cannot  see  into  those  depths  where  the  inner  personality  lies 
hidden.  Among  the  traditional  characters  few  call  for  remark. 
The  gods  maintain  on  the  whole  their  Homeric  attributes,  only 
hardened  by  time  and  by  a  Eoman  moulding.  Venus  is,  however, 
touched  with  magic  skill;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  words 
ever  carried  such  suggestions  of  surpassing  beauty  as  those  in 
which,  twice  in  the  poem,  her  mystic  form^  is  veiled  rather  than 
pourtrayed.  The  characters  of  Ulysses  and  Helen  bear  the 
debased,  unheroic  stamp  of  the  later  Greek  drama ;  the  last  spark 
of  goodness  has  left  them,  and  even  his  careful  study  of  Homer 
seems  to  have  had  no  effect  in  opening  the  poet's  eyes  to  the  gross 
falsification.  Where  Virgil  did  not  feel  obliged  to  create,  he  was 
to  the  last  degree  conventional 

A  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Aeneid — and  with  it  we  con- 
clude our  sketch — is  its  incorporation  of  all  that  was  best  in  pre- 
ceding poetry.  All  Eoman  poets  had  imitated,  but  Virgil  carried 
imitation  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown.  "Not  only  Greek  but 
Latin  writers  are  laid  under  contribution  in  every  page.  Some 
idea  of  his  indebtedness  to  Homer  may  be  formed  £x)m  Coning- 
ton's  commentary.  Sophocles  and  the  o^er  tragedians,  Apollonius 
Rhodius  and  the  Alexandrines  are  continually  imitated,  and  almost 
always  improved  upon.  And  still  more  is  this  the  case  with  his 
adaptations  from  Naevius,  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Hostius,  Furius, 
&c  whose  works  he  had  thoroughly  mastered,  and  stored  in  his 
memory  their  most  striking  rhythms  or  expressiona^  Massive 
lines  from  Ennius,  which  as  a  rule  he  has  spared  to  touch,  leaving 
them  in  all  their  rugged  grandeur  planted  in  the  garden  of  his  verse, 
to  point  back  like  giant  trees  to  the  time  when  that  garden  was  a 
forest,^  bear  witness  at  once  to  his  reverence  for  the  old  bard  and 
to  his  own  wondrous  art  It  is  not  merely  for  literary  effect  that 
the  old  poets  are  transferred  into  his  pages.  A  nobler  motive 
swayed  him.  The  Aeneid  was  meant  to  be,  above  all  things,  a 
National  Poem,  carrying  on  the  lines  of  thought,  the  style  of 
speech,  which  National  Progress  had  chosen;  it  was  not  meant  to 
eclipse  so  much  us  to  do  honour  to  the  early  literature.  Thus 
those  bards  who  like  Naevius  and  Ennius  had  done  good  service  to 
Kome  by  singing,  however  rudely,  her  history,  find  their  Imagines 
ranged  in  the  gallery  of  the  Aeneid,  There  they  meet  with  the 
fliiTnftnfl  and  pontiffs  unknown  and  unnamed,  who  drew  up  ^the 

1  Aen.  i.  402 ;  ii.  589. 

*  A  list  of  pasKagw  imitated  from  Latin  poets  is  givsn  in  Mserob.  Sat 
TL,  which  should  be  read. 
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ritual  formularies,  with  tlie  antiquarians  and  pious  scholars  who 
had  sought  to  find  a  meaning  in  ijie  immemorial  names,^  whether 
of  places  or  customs  or  persons;  with  the  magistrates,  moralists, 
and  philosophers,  who  had  striven  to  ennohle  or  enlighten  Eoman 
virtue;  with  the  Greek  singers  and  sages,  for  they  too  had  helped 
to  rear  the  towering  fahric  of  Eoman  greatness.  All  these  meet 
together  in  the  Aeneid  as  if  in  solemn  conclave,  to  review  their 
joint  work,  to  acknowledge  its  final  completion,  and  predict  its 
impending  f alL  This  is  heyond  question  the  explanation  of  the 
wholesale  appropriation  of  others'  thought  and  language,  which 
otherwise  would  be  sheer  plagiarism.  With  that  tenacious  sense 
of  national  continuity  which  had  given  the  senate  a  policy  for  cen- 
turies, Virgil  regards  Eoman  literature  as  a  gradually  expanded 
whole;  coming  at  the  close  of  its  first  epoch,  he  sums  up  its  results 
and  enters  into  its  labours.  So  far  from  hesitating  whether  to  imi- 
tate, he  rather  hesitated  whom  not  to  include,  if  only  by  a  single 
reference,  in  his  mosaic  of  all  that  had  entered  into  the  history  of 
Eome.  His  archaism  is  but  another  side  of  the  same  thing. 
Whether  it  takes  the  form  of  archaelogical  discussion,*  of  antiquarian 
allusion,^  of  a  mode  of  narration  which  recalls  the  ancient  source,^ 
or  of  obsolete  expressions,  forms  of  inflection,  or  poetical  omament^^ 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  sign  of  the  poet's  reverence  for  what  was  at 
once  national  and  old.  The  structure  of  his  verse,  while  full  of 
music,  often  reminds  us  of  the  earlier  writers.  It  certainly  has 
more  affinity  with  that  of  Lucretius  than  with  that  of  Lucan.  A 
learned  Eoman  reading  the  Aeneid  would  feel  his  mind  stined  by 
a  thousand  patriotic  associations.  The  quaint  old  laws,  the  TnAYitnn 
and  religious  formulae  he  had  learnt  in  childhood  would  mingle 
with  the  richest  poetry  of  Greece  and  Eome  in  a  stream  flowing 
evenly,  and  as  it  would  seem,  from  a  single  spring;  and  he  who 
by  his  art  had  effected  this  wondrous  union  would  seem  to  him 
the  prophet  as  weU  as  the  poet  of  the  era.  That  art^  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  lapses,  for  we  must  not  forget  the  work  was  unfin- 
ished, is  the  most  perfect  the  world  has  yet  seen.  .The  poef s 
exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  the  sonorous  language  he  wielded,  the 

^  Snch  as  Laiium  firom  laJtere^  (Aen.  viii  822),  and  others,  some  of  whicli 
may  be  from  Varro  or  other  philologiana. 

2  A  few  instances  are,  the  origin  of  Ara  Maxima  (viii  270),  the  custom 
of  veiled  sacrifices  (iii.  405),  the  Troia  aourra  (v.  600),  &c. 

•  The  pledging  of  Aeneas  by  Dido  (i.  729),  the  god  Portontis  (v.  241). 

*  E.g.  the  allusion  to  the  legendary  origin  of  his  narrative  by  the  Dnface 
DicUur,  fertur  (iv.  206 ;  ix.  600).  ^        ^^ 


^  E.g.  olli,  limu8,porgUe,  pietai,  &c.  metUemaminumquef  Uqtte  .  .  .  tuo  v— - 
fiumitu  saneto;  again,  calido  aangtiine,  gemiruu  aeistf  and  a  thooeand  othew. 
His  alliteration  and  assonance  have  been  noticed  in  a  fermer  anpeodix. 
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nohle  rivalry  of  kindred  spirits  great  enough  to  stimulate  but  not 
to  daunt  him,  and  the  consciousness  of  living  in  a  new  time  big 
with  triumphs,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  for  the  useful  and  the  good, 
all  united  to  make  Virgil  not  only  the  fairest  flower  of  Eoman 
literature,  but  as  the  master  of  Dante,  the  beloved  of  all  gentle 
hearts,  and  the  most  widely-read  poet  of  any  age,  to  render  him 
an  influential  contributor  to  some  of  the  deepest  convictions  of 
the  modem  world. 


APPENDIX. 
KoTE  I. — ImUaHofM  of  Virgil  tn  Fropertitu,  Ovid,  and  Manilius, 


The  prestige  of  Virgil  made  him  a 
subject  for  imitation  even  during  his 
lifftime.  Just  as  Carlyle,  Tennyson, 
and  other  vigorous  writers  soon  create 
a  school,  80  Virgil  stamped  the 
poetical  dialect  for  centuries.  But 
he  offered  two  elements  for  imitation, 
the  declamatory  or  rhetorical,  which 
is  most  prominent  in  his  speeches,  and 
in  the  second  and  sixth  books;  and 
detached  passages  showing  descriptive 
imagery,  touches  of  pathos,  similes, 
lie.  These  last  might  be  imitated 
without  at  all  unduly  influencing  the 
individuality  of  the  imitator^s  style. 
In  this  way  Ovid  is  a  great  imitator 
of  Virgil;  so  to  a  less  extent  are  Pro- 
pertiua,  Manilius,  and  Lucan.  Sta- 
tins and  Silius  base  their  whole 
poetical  art  on  him,  and  therefore 
particular  instances  of  imitation 
throw  no  additional  light  on  their 
■tyle.  We  shall  here  notice  a  few  of 
the  points  in  which  the  Augustan 
poets  copied  him : — 

(1)  In  Fads — Beside  the  great 
number  of  early  historical  points  on 
which  he  was  followed  implicitly,  we 
find  even  his  errors  imitated,  e.g.  the 
confusion  which  perhaps  in  Virgil  Ib 
only  apparent  between  JPharsalia  and 
Philipp],  has,  as  Merivale  remarks, 
been  adopted  by  Propertius  (iv.  10, 40), 
Ovid  (M.  XV,  824),  Manaius  (i.  906), 
Lucan  (vii.  854),  and  Juvenal  (viiL 
242) ;  not  so  much  from  ignorance  of 
the  locality  as  out  of  deference  to 
Tirgilian  precedent.    The  lines  may 


be  quoted— VirgU  (G.  i.  489),  Ergo 
inter  ae  paribtia  concurrere  telis  iSo- 
mancu  acies  iterum  videre  Philippi  ; 
Propertius,  Una  Philippeo  sanguine 
inusta  nota  ;  Ovid,  Ematkiaqtie  ite- 
rum  nuxdejient  eaede  Philippi;  Ma- 
nilius, Arma  PhUippeos  iwplerunt 
sanguine  eampos.  Vixque  etiam  sicca 
miles  Romanus  arena  Ossa  virum 
laceroaque  prius  superastUit  artus ; 
Lucan,  Seelerique  sfcundo  PraesUUis 
nondum  siccos  hoe  sanguine  eampos ; 
Juvenal,  Thessaliae  campis  Octavius 
ai>stulit . .  .  famam . .  .  This  is  analo- 
gous to  the  way  in  which  the  satirists 
use  the  names  consecrated  by  Lu- 
cilius  or  Horace  as  types  of  a  vice, 
and  repeat  the  same  symptoms  ad 
nauseam,  e  g.  the  miser  who  anoints 
his  body  with  train  oil,  who  locks  up 
his  leavings,  who  picks  up  a  farthing 
from  the  road,  &c.  The  veiled  allusion 
to  the  poet  Anser  (£cL  ix.  86)  is 
perhaps  recalled  by  Prop.  iii.  82,  83, 
sqq.  So  the  portents  described  by 
Virgil  as  following  on  the  death  of 
Caesar  are  told  again  by  Manilius  at 
the  end  of  Bk.  I.  and  referred  to  by 
Lucan  (Phars.  i.)  and  Ovid.  Again, 
the  confusion  between  Inarime  and 
tip  'Apifiots,  into  which  Virgil  falls,  is 
borrowed  by  Lucan  {Phars.  v.  101). 
(2)  In  Metre. — As  regards  metre, 
Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses  is  nearest 
to  him,  but  differs  in  several  points. 
He  imitates  him — (a)  in  notadmitting 
words  of  four  or  more  syllables, except 
very  rarely,  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  (6) 
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in  rhythms  like  vulnificus  sua  (viU. 
358),  and  the  not  unfrequent  airoi^ttd' 
(oyrts  ;  (c)  in  keeping  to  the  two  cm- 
suras  as  finally  established  by  him, 
and  avoiding  beginnings  like  seilicei 
omnibus  \  est,  kc.  In  all  these  points 
Manilius  is  a  little  less  strict  than 
Ovid,  e.g.  (i.  85)  et  veneranda,  (ilL 
130)  sic  hreviarUur,  (ii.  716)  aUribti^ 
uiUur,  He  also  follows  Vii^  in 
alliteration,  which  Ovid  does  not 
They  differ  from  Virgil  in — (a)  a  much 
more  sparing  employment  of  elision. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  elision 
marks  the  period  of  living  growth ; 
as  soon  as  the  language  had  become 
crystallised,  each  letter  had  its  fixed 
force,  the  caprices  of  common  pronun- 
ciation  no  longer  influencing  it ;  and 
although  no  correct  writer  maoes  the 
unelided  ?/i  before  a  vowel^  yet  the 

freat  rarity  of  elision  not  only  of  wi 
ut  of  long  and  even  short  vowels 
(except  que)  shows  that  the  main 
object  was  to  avoid  it,  if  possible. 
The  great  frequency  of  elision  in 
Virgil  must  be  regtirded  as  an  archa- 
ism. (6)  In  a  much  lefiser  variety  of 
rhythm.  This  is«  perhaps,  rather  an 
artistic  defect,  but  it  is  designeiL 
Manilius,  however,  has  verses  which 
Virgil  avoids,  e.g.  Dcledique  smcer- 
dotes  (i.  47),  probably  as  a  remini- 
scence of  Lucretius. 

Imitations  in  language  are  very 
frequent.  Propertius  gives  ahpereat  t 
qui  (i.  17,  13),  from  the  Copa.  Again, 
Sit  licet  et  saxo  paiioUior  ilia  Sicano 
(l  16,  29),  from  the  Cyclopia  saxa  of 
Aeneidy  i.  201  ;  cum  tavicn  (i.  1,  8) 
with  the  indie,  as  twice  in  Virgil; 


Umbria  me  genuU  (L  28,  0),  P«rli>P> 
from  the  Mantua  me  genuit  of  Virgil's 
epitaph.      These    might    easily    be 
added  to.    Ovid  in  the  MetaTnorphoses 
has  a  vast  number  of  imitations  of 
which  we  select  the  most  striking ; 
Pleba  habiUU  diversa  lads  (i   193), 
Naoigat,  hie  summa,  kc  (L  296) ;  cf. 
NavigeL  hacc  summa  e$t^  in  the  4th 
Aeneid ;  similisque  rogasUi  (iii  240), 
amarunt  me  quoque  Njpnphae  (iii. 
454) ;  vaXe,  vale  inquit  et  Echo  (iiL 
499) ;  Amia  manusque  mecu,  mea, 
note,  potentia,  dixit  (v.  365);  Heu 
quantum  haee  Niche  Niobe  dikabatab 
ilia  (vi  273) ;  leti  discrimine  parvo 
(vi.   426) ;   per  nostri  foedera  leeii, 
perque  deos  supplex  oro  superosque 
meoaquet  Per  si  quid  merui  de  te  Um 
(vii.  852) ;  maiorque  videri  {ix,  269). 
These  striking  resemblances,    which 
are  selected  from  hundreds  of  others, 
show  how  carefully  he  had  studied  him. 
Of  aU  other  poets  I  have  noticed 
but  two  or  three  imitations  in  him, 
e.g.  mulU  Ulum  pueri,  mulUte  cupi- 
ere  puelUu  (iii.  383),  from  Catullus ; 
tt  meritOf  quid  enim  .  .  .  f  (ix.   585) 
from  Propertius  (i  17).      Manilius 
idse  imitates  Virgirs  language,  e.g. 
acuit  msrMim  cmda  (L  79),  .^cAer- 
I  unda  movere  (L   93),   molli    cervice 
refiexus  (L  384),  and  his  sentiments 
in  omnia  conando  dodlia  solcrUa  vicit 
(L  95),  compared  with  labor  omnia 
vidt  improbus :  invictamque  sub  Hfc- 
tore  Troiam  {L  766),  with  decumum 
quos  distuUt  Hector  in  annum  of  the 
Aeneid;  cf.  also  iv.  122,  and  litora 
litoribus  regnis  ooniraria  re^ma  (iv. 
814) ;  cf.  aho  iv.  28,  37, 


Note  II. — On  the  shortening  offimaX  o  in  Latin  poetry. 


The  fact  that  in  Latin  the  accent 
was  generally  thrown  bark  caused 
a  strong  tendency  to  shorten  long 
Hnal  vowels.  The  one  that  resistea 
this  tendency  best  was  o,  but  this 
gradually  became  shortened  as  poetry 
advanced,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  of  a  departure  from  the 
standard  of  quantity  as  determined 
by  Ennitts.     There  *is  one  instance 


even  in  him :  fforrida  Bomuleum 
certamina  pangS  duellum.  The 
words  egS  and  modd,  which  from  their 
frequent  use  are  often  shortened  in 
the  comedians,  aie  generally  long  in 
Enniua;  Lucretius  uses  them  at 
common,  but  retains  komdf  which 
after  him  does  not  appear.  Oatnllas 
has  one  short  o,  Ftrrd  (69,  1),  bat 
this  is  a  proper  name.    Tiigil  has 
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Mcid  (Aen,  ilL  60S),  bat  §go^  homo, 
when  in  the  anifl,  are  alwaya  elided, 
€,g.  Pulnu  tgot  aut;  Oraiua  homot 
it^eeios,  Spinded  which  uaed  to  be 
Tc»d  {Aen.  ix.  294),  is  now  changed 
to  apciide.  Follii  is  elided  by  Vii^ 
fhortenod  by  Horace  (0.  II.  L  14). 
He  also  has  menjt%6  and  dixtr^  in  the 
SatirtM  <I.  iT.  93,  104).  A  Une  by 
Maecenas,  quoted  in  Snetonins,  hae 
diligZ,  Orid  has  eWi,  puid  [Am,  iii. 
Tii  2),  but  only  in  such  shoit  words ; 
in  nouns,  N(u6  often,  oricdf  virgH, 
once  each.  Tibnllus  and  rropertius 
are  stricter  in  this  respect,  though 
Propertius  has /fn^Rf  (iii  or  ir.  8  or  9, 
85) ;  Manilius  has  UO,  V%rg9  {u  266), 
Lucan  Firgd  (ii  829),  ptdmS  (iii. 
644),  and  a  few  others.    GratiuB  first 


gives  the  imperative  rtponilit  {Oyn, 
66);  Galpnmtus,  in  the  the  time  df 
Nero^  the  £alse  (Quantities  qwmd$ 
ambU,  the  latter  (ix.  17)  perhaps  in 
a  spurious  eclogue ;  so  eaepecUL  In 
Statius  no  new  licenses  appear. 
Juvenal,  however,  gives  vigiUmM  (iii. 
232),  an  improper  quantity  repeated 
bv  Seneca  {Tro,  264)  '  vineendOt 
Ivemesianus  (viii.  58)  ffitUeendO,  (ix. 
80),  Imudandd,  Juvenal  gives  also 
sumitdf  oddf  erg9.  The  dat  and 
abl.  sing,  are  the  only  terminations 
that  were  not  affected.  We  see  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  quantity, 
and  are  not  surprised  that  even 
before  the  time  of  Claudian  a  strict 
knowledge  of  it  was  confined  to  the 
most  learned  poets. 


KoTS  III. — On  parallelitm  in  Virgirs  po€iry. 


There  is  a  very  freauent  feature  in 
Virgirs  poetry  whicn  we  may  com- 
pare to  the  parallelism  well  known 
as  the  chief  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
versa  In  that  language  the  poet 
takes  a  thought  and  either  repeats  k,. 
or  varies  it,  or  explains  it,  or  gives  its 
antithesis  in  a  corresponding  clause, 
as  evenly  as  may  be  balancing  the 
first     As  examples  we  may  take — 

(1)  A  mere  iteration: 

**  Whj  do  the  nations  to  furiootly  rage  to- 
gether? 
And  why  do  the  people  Imagine  a  rain 
thing?** 

(2)  Contrast : 

**  A  wlM  wm  maketh  a  glad  father: 
Bat  a  foollah  son  It  the  hearineM  of  hte 
mother." 

This  somewhat  rude  idea  of  ornament 
is  drawn  no  doubt  from  the  simplest 
attempts  to  speak  with  passion  or 
emphasis,  which  naturally  turned  to 
itercMon  or  repetition  as  the  obvious 
means  of  gaining  the  effect.  Roman 
poetry,  as  we  have  already  said,  rests 
upon  a  primitive  and  rude  basis,  the 
Greek  methods  of  composition  being 
applied  to  an  art  arrested  before  its 
growth  was  complete.  The  fondness 
for  repetition  is  very  prominent 
Phrases  like  aomno  gnmdi  vinoque 
t^pulU;   indu  /on  hto^   tanUoqut 


aenatu,  occur  commonly  in  Ennius  ; 
and  the  trick  of  composition  of  which 
they  are  the  simplest  instances,  is  per- 
petuated throughout  Roman  poetry. 
It  is  in  reality  rather  rhetorical  than 
poetical,  and  abounds  in  Cicero.  It 
scarcely  occurs  in  Greek  poetry,  but 
is  very  common  in  Virgil,  e.g. : 

**  Amho  llorentee  aetatlbui.  Arcades  ambo, 
Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  paratL" 

Similar  to  this  is  the  introduction  of 

corresponding  clauses  by  the  same 

initial  word,  e.g.  ille{Eel,  i.  17): 

"Namqne  erit  Ule  mihl  semper  deos:  UHmt 
arara 
Saepe  tener  nostrlK  ab  oTillbos  Imbnet  agnns. 
UU  meas  errare  bores  .  .  .  *' 

Instances  of  this  construction  will 
occur  to  every  reader.  Frequently 
the  first  half  of  the  hexameter  ex- 
presses a  thought  obscurely  which  is 
expressed  clearly  in  the  latter  half, 
or  vice  versa,  e.g.  (G.  iv.  108): 

**  At  qnnm  Incerta  volant,  cado<pio  examlna 
Indnnt** 

Again  {Aen.  iv.  868) : 

**NaDi  qnld  dlsslmnlo,  aut  quae  me  ad  malora 
reserro?'* 

at   times   this   parallelism   is  veiy 

useful  as  helping  us  to  find  out  the 

poefs  meaning,  e.g.  {Aen.  ii  121): 

**  Col  fata  parent,  qnem  poeeat  Apolto.** 

Here   interpretations   vary  between 
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fala^  n.  to  parent,  and  aeo.  after  it. 

But  the  parallelism  decides  at  once 

in  favour  of  the  former  **  for  whom 

the  fates  are  making  preparations ; 

whom  Apollo  demands."     To  take 

another  instance  {Aen,  i.  895) : 

*'  Nunc  terras  ordlne  Umgo 
Ant    capere,  sat    capUa,   Urn    despectare 
Tldentur." 

This    passage    is    explained   by   its 

parallelism    with    another   a   little 

mrther  on  (v.  400): 

**  Puppesque  tnae  plebeaqne  taorum 
Aat  portam  tenet  aat  pleno  aubit  oatia  yelo." 

Here  the  word  capere  is  fixed  to  mean 

"settling  on  the  ground"  by  the 

words  portum  tenet     Once  more  in 

Aen.  xii.  725: 

**  Qnem  damnet  labor,  ant  quo  Tcr^  ponder* 
letum," 

the  diflBculty  is  solved  both  by  the 
iteration  in  the  line  itself,  by  which 
damnet  labor =vergat  letum;  and  also 


by  its  close  parallelism  wifh  anotber  (v. 

717),  which  is  meant  to  illustrate  it: 

^  Muaaantqae  Inrcni'ae 
Quia  nemoTl  imperltet  quem  tot*  annenta 
aeqaantor/* 

This  feature  in  Yirgirs  verse,  which 
might  be  illustrated  at  far  gretiter 
length,  reappears  under  another  form 
in  the  Ovidian  elegiac  There  the 
pentameter  answers  to  the  second 
naif  of  YiTgil's  hexameter  verse,  and 
rings  the  changes  on  the  line  that 
has  preceded  in  a  very  similar  way. 
A  literature  which  loves  the  balanci>d 
clauses  of  rhetoric  will  be  sure  to 
have  something  analogous.  Our  own 
heroic  couplet  is  a  case  in  point  So 
perhaps  is  the  invention  of  rhyme 
which  tends  to  confine  the  thought 
within  the  oscillating  limits  of  a 
refrain,  and  that  of  the  stanza,  which 
shows  the  same  process  in  a  much 
higher  stage  of  complexity. 


Note  IV. — On  the  Legends  ccnneded  icUh  Virgil. 


Side  by  side  with  the  historical 
account  of  this  poet  is  a  mythical 
one  which,  even  within  the  early  post- 
dassical  period,  began  to  gain  credence. 
The  reasons  of  it  are  to  be  sought 
not  so  much  in  his  poetical  genius  as 
in  the  almost  ascetic  purity  of  his 
life,  which  surrounded  him  with  a  halo 
of  mysterious  sanctity.  Prodigies  are 
said,  in  the  lives  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  to  have  happened  at  his 
birth ;  his  mother  dreamt  she  gave 
birth  to  a  laurel-branch,  which  grew 
apace  until  it  filled  the  country.  A 
poplar  planted  at  his  birth  suddenly 
grew  into  a  stately  tree.  The  infant 
never  cried,  and  was  noted  for  the 
^tcmatural  sweetness  of  its  temper. 
When  at  Naples  he  is  said  to  Iwve 
studied  medicine,  and  cured  Augus- 
tus's horses  of  a  severe  ailment 
Augustus  ordered*  him  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  bread,  which  was  doubled  on 
a  second  instance  of  his  chirurgical 
knowledge,  and  trebled  on  his  detect- 
ing the  true  ancestry  of  a  rare  Spanish 
hound !  Credited  with  supernatural 
knowledge,  though  he  never  pre- 
tended to  it,  he  was  consalted  pri- 


vately by  Augustus  as  to  his  own 
legitimacy.  By  the  cautious  dexterity 
of  his  answer,  he  so  pleased  the 
emperor  that  he  at  once  recommended 
him  to  PoUio  as  a  person  to  be  well 
rewarded.  The  mixture  of  fable  and 
history  here  is  easily  observed.  The 
custom  of  making  pilgrimages  to  his 
tomb,  and  in  the  case  of  Sifins  Itali- 
cus  (and  doubtless  others  too),  of 
honouring  it  with  sacrifices,  seems 
to  have  produced  the  belief  that  he 
was  a  great  magician.  Even  as  early 
as  Hs^rian  the  Sortes  FirgUianae 
were  consulted  from  an  idea  that 
there  was  a  sanctity  about  the  pages 
of  his  book ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
this  superstitious  custom  was  con- 
tinued until  comparatively  modem 
times. 

Meanwhile  plays  were  represented 
from  his  works,  and  amid  the  general 
decay  of  all  clear  knowledge  ft  con* 
fused  idea  spmng  np  that  these  stories 
were  inspind  by  snpematnral  wis- 
dom. Tne  supposed  connection  of 
the  fourth  Eclogue  with  the  SibfUim 
BookSf  and  through  them,  with  the 
aacred  wisdom  of  the  Hebrevi^  d 
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conne  placed  Virgil  on  a  different 
leyel  from  other  heathens.  The  old 
hymn,  "Dies  irae  dies  ilia  Solvet 
saeclum  com  favilla  Teste  David  cum 
Sibylla,"  shows  that  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  the  Sibyl  was  well 
established  as  one  of  the  prophetic 
witnesses;  and  the  poet,  from  the 
indulgence  of  an  obscure  s^le,  reaped 
the  great  reward  of  being  regarded 
almost  as  a  saint  for  several  centuries 
of  Christendom.  Dante  calls  him 
Virtu  summa,  just  as  ages  before 
Justinian  had  spoken  of  Homer  as 
pater  omnia  viritUis,  But  before 
Dante's  time  the  real  Virgil  had  been 
completely  lost  in  the  ideal  and 
mystic  poet  whose  works  were  re- 
gulled  as  wholly  allegoricaL 

The  conception  of  Vir^l  as  a  magi- 
cian as  distinct  from  an  inspired  sage 
is  no  doubt  a  popular  one  independent 
of  literature,  and  had  originally  a 
local  origin  near  Naples  where  his 
tomb  was.  Foreign  visitors  dissemi- 
nated the  Ic^nd,  adding  striking 
features,  which  in  time  developed 
almost  an  entire  literature. 

In  the  Otia  Imperialia  of  Gervasius 
of  Tilbury,  we  see  this  belief  in  for- 
mation ;  the  main  point  in  that  work 
is  ^t  he  is  the  protector  of  Naples, 
defending  it  by  various  contrivances 
from  war  or  pestilence.  He  was 
familiarly  spoken  of  among  the  Nea- 
politans as  Partheniaa,  in  allusion  to 
ms  chastity.  It  was  probably  in  the 
tiiirteenth  century  that  the  connec- 
tion of  Virgil  with  the  Sibyl  was  first 
systematically  taught,  and  the  legends 
connected  with  him  collected  into 
one  focus.  They  will  be  found  treated 
fiilly  in  Professor  Comparetti's  work. 


We  append  here  a  very  short  passage 
from  the  Oesta  JRomanorum  (p.  590), 
showing  the  necromantic  character 
which  surrounded  him : — 

**  Refert  Alexander  Philosophus  de 
natura  rerum,  quod  Vergilius  in  civi- 
tate  Romana  nobile  construxit  pala- 
tium,  in  cuius  medio  palatii  stabat 
imago,  quae  Dea  Romana  vocabatur. 
TenelMit  enim  pomum  aureum  in 
manu  sua.  Per  circulum  palatii 
erant  imagines  cuiuslibet  regionis, 
quae  subiectae  erant  Romano  imperio, 
et  quaelibet  imago  campanam  lig- 
neam  in  manu  sua  habebat  Cum 
vero  aliqua  regio  nitebatur  Romania 
insidias  aliquas  imponere,  statim 
imago  eiusdem  re^onis  campanam 
suam  pulsavit,  et  miles  exivit  in  equo 
aeneo  in  snmmitate  predicti  palatii, 
haatam  vibravit,  et  predictam  re- 
monem  inspexit  £t  ab  Instantl 
Romani  hoc  videntes  se  armaverunt 
et  predictam  regionem  expugna- 
verunt. 

"Istacivitas  est  Corpus  Humannm : 
quinc^ue  portae  sunt  quinque  Sensus : 
ralatium  est  Anima  rationalis,  et 
aureum  pomum  Similitudo  cum  Deo. 
Tria  regna  inimica  sunt  Caro,  Mun- 
dus,  Diabolus,  et  eius  imago  Cupi- 
ditas,  Voluptas,  Superbia." 

The  above  is  a  good  instance  both 
of  the  supematund  powers  attributed 
to  the  poet,  and  the  supernatural 
interpretation  put  upon  his  supposed 
exercise  of  them.  This  curious 
mythology  lasted  throughout  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  vehemently 
opposed  in  the  fifteenth  by  the  par- 
tisans  of  enlightened  learning,  and 
had  not  quite  died  out  by  the  middle 
oi  the  sixteenth. 


\ 


CHAPTEB    III. 

HOBAOB   (65-8  B.O.). 

If  Yiigil  iB  the  most  reprasentatiye^  Horaci!  is  tiie  most  origiiiAl 
poet  of  Eome.  This  great  and  varied  genius,  whose  exgnisite 
ta^  fuid  deejtkuosdfidge  of  the  world  have  made  him  the  choeen 
companion  of  many  a  great  soldier  and  statesman,  suggesting  as 
he  does  reflections  neither  too  ideal  nor  too  exdusiyely  liteniy 
for  men  of  affairs,  was  bom  at  or  near  Yenusia,  on  the  boiden  <rf 
Lucania  and  Apulia,  December  8,  65  b.o.^  His  father  was  a 
frccdman  of  the  Horatia  gens,^  but  set  free  before  the  poefs 
birtL^  We  infer  that  he  was  a  tax-gatherer,  or  perhaps  a  collector 
of  payments  at  aucticms ;  for  the  word  eoctctor,^  which  Horace  uses, 
is  of  wide  application^  At  asiy  rate  his  means  sufficed  to  purchase 
a  small  farm,  where  the  poet  passed  his  childhood*  Horace  was 
able  to  look  back  to  this  time  with  fond  and  even  proud  remini- 
scences, for  he  relates  how  prodigies-  marked  him*  eyen  in  infancy 
as  a  special  favourite  of  the  gods.'^  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  Eome  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  Orbilius  Pupillus.^  The  poet's  filial'  feeling  has  left  us 
a  beautiful  testimony  to  his  father's  affectionate  interest  in  his 
studies.  The  good  man,  proud  of  his  son's  talent,  but  fearing  the 
corruptions  of  the  city,  accompanied  him  eveiy  diay  to  school,  and 
consigned  him  in  person  to  his  preceptor's  chu^^  a  duty  usually 
left  to  slaves  called  paedagogi^  who  appear  to  have  borne  no  high 
character  for  honesty,^  and  at  best  did  nothing  to  improve  those 
of  whom  they  had  the  care.  From  the  shrewd  counsels  of  his 
father,  who  taught  by  instances  not  by  maxims,*  and  by  his  own 
strict  example,  Horace  imbibed  that  habit  of  keen  observation  and 

^  In  the  consulship  of  L.  Aarelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlins  Torquatos.    "  0 
note  mecum  conauU  Afanlio,**  Od.  III.  xzi.  I ;  Epod  xiii.  6. 
'  LiberHno  poire  natum.  Sat.  I.  vl  46. 

*  NcUua  dum  ingenuus,  ib,  y.  8.  *  Sat  I.  tL  86. 
^  Me/abuloaae  VtUture  in  Avulo,  ke. ;  Od.  ill.  4,  9. 

•  Ep.  11.  i  71.        '  S.  I.  yL  8.        •  Juv.  vu.  218.       •  Sat  I.  It.  118. 
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that  genial  Tiew  of  life  which  diatingoish  him  above  all  other 
satirista.  He  alao  leami  the  caution  which  enabled  him  to  steer 
hia  course  among  locka'  and  shoals  that  would  have  wrecked  a 
noTice,  and  to  assert  his  independence  ol  actkm  with  success  even 
against  the  emperor  himself. 

The  life  of  Horace  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  retrace 
it  here.  We  shall  do  no  more  than  summarise  the  few  leading 
events  in  it^  alluding  more  particularly  to  those  only  which  afifect 
his  literary  position.  After  completing  his  education  so  far  in  the 
capital,  he  went  for  a  time,  as  was  customary,  to  study  philosophy 
at  Athens.^  While  he  was  there  the  death  of  Caesar  and  the 
events  which  followed  roused  the  fierce  party  spirit  that  had 
uneasily  slumbered.  Horace,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
offered  a  command  by  Brutus  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  which  he 
accepted,^  and  apparently  must  have  seen  some  hard  service.^  He 
shared  the  defeat  of  the  Eepublicans  at  Philippi,^  and  as  the 
territory  of  Yenusium,  Uke-  that  oi  Cremona,  was  selected  to  be 
parcelled  out  among  the  soldiery,.  Horace  was  deprived  of  his 
paternal  estate^^  a  fact  irom  which  we  learn  incidentally  that  his 
father  was  now  deadr 

Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  come  to  Eome,  where  he  obtained  some  small  post  as  a 
notary^  attached  to  the  quaestcHS.  Poverty  drove  him  to  verse- 
making,^  but  of  what  kind  we  do*  not  certainly  know.  Probably 
epodes  and  satires  were  the  first  fruits  of  his  pen,  though  some 
scholars  ascribe  certain  of  the  Odes  {e,g.  i  14)  to  this  period. 
About  this  time  he  made  the  acqjoaintance  of  Vii^^  which  ripened 
at  least  on  Horace's  part  into  warm  affecticxL  Virgil  and  Yarius 
introduced  him  to  Maecenas,^  who  received  the  bashful  poet  with 
distant  hauteur,  and  did  not  again  send  tor  him  until  nine  months 
had  elapsed.  Slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  prompt  to  act  when 
his  decision  was  once  taken,  Maecenas  then  called  for  Horace, 
and  in  the  poet's  wcwds  bade-  him  be  reckoned  among  his  friends  j* 

»  Ep:  11.  ii.  43. 

'  Qiuu  mihi  parent  Ugio  JRomana  Mbumt,  Sat  1.  vi.  48. 

'  O  aaepe  mecum  Umpua  in  uUimvwn  dedueU,  Od.  II.  yU.  1. 

*  lb.  6.  »  Ep.  II.  ii.  51. 

'  Suetoxh  Yit.  Hor. ;  cf.  Sat  II.  rL  Z%,  De  f^  ccmmuni  acrihas  te  oru' 
bant  .  .  .  reverti, 
'  Ep.  ii.  2,  61.  ^  S.  I.  vi.  65. 

*  lubeaque  esae  in  amiccrum  wimero, — lb.  This  expression  is  important, 
■inca  many  scholars  have  fonnd  a  difliculty  in  Hoivcrs  accompanying  Mae- 
cenas so  soon  after  his  accession  to  his  circle,  and  have  supposed  that  Sat  I.  v. 
refers  to  another  expedition  to  Bmndisiam,  nndertaken  two  yean  later. 
This  IB  precluded,  howerer,  by  the  mention  of  Cocoeioa  Nenrik 
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and  very  shortly  afterwards  we  find  them  travelling  tc^thot  to 
Erundisium  on  a  footing  of  familiar  intimacy  (39  B.a).  This  cir- 
cnmspection  of  Maecenas  was  only  natural,  for  Horace  was  of  a 
very  different  stamp  from  Varius  and  Virgil,  who  were  warm 
admirers  of  Octavius.  Horace,  though  at  first  a  Platonist,^ 
then  an  Epicurean,^  then  an  Eclectic,  was  always  somewhat  of  a 
**  free  lance.  "^  His  mind  was  of  that  independent  mould  which 
can  never  be  got  to  accept  on  anybody's  authority  the  solution  of 
problems  which  interest  it  Even  when  reason  convinced  him 
that  imperialism,  if  not  good  in  itself,  was  the  least  of  all  possible 
evils,  he  did  not  become  a  hearty  partisan;  he  maintained  from 
first  to  last  a  more  or  less  critical  attitude.  Thus  Maecenas  may 
have  heard  of  his  literary  promise,  of  his  high  character,  without 
much  concern.  It  was  the  paramount  importance  of  enlisting  so 
able  a  man  on  his  own  side  that  weighed  with  the  shrewd  states- 
man. For  Horace,  with  the  recklessness  that  poverty  inspires, 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  attack  those  in  power.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  Maecenas  himself  is  ridiculed  under  the  name 
Malthinus.^  It  is  nevertheless  clear  that  when  he  knew  Maecenas 
he  not  only  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  character  and  talent,  but 
felt  a  deep  affection  for  him,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  generous 
language  of  an  e^ual  friend,  with  great  respect,  indeed,  but  totally 
without  unworthy  complaisance.  The  minister  of  monarchy 
might  without  inconsistency  gain  his  goodwill;  with  the  monarch 
it  was  a  different  matter.  For  many  yeare  Horace  held  aloof  from 
Augustus.  He  made  no  application  to  him ;  he  addressed  to  him 
no  panegyric.  Until  the  year  29,  when  the  Temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  he  showed  no  approval  of  his  measures.  All  his  laudatory 
odes  were  written  after  that  event.  He  indeed  permitted  the 
emperor  to  make  advances  to  him,  to  invite  him  to  his  table,  and 
maintain  a  friendly  correspondence.  But  he  refused  the  ofiic^  of 
secretary  which  Augustus  pressed  upon  him.  He  scrupulously 
abstained  from  pressing  his  claims  of  intimacy,  as  the  emperor 
wished  him  to  do;  and  at  last  he  drew  forth  from  him  the 
remorseful  expostulation,  "  Why  is  it  that  you  avoid  addressing 
me  of  all  men  in  your  poems  1  Is  it  that  you  are  afraid  posterity 
will  think  the  woree  of  you  for  having  been  a  friend  of  minef^ 

1  S.  ii.  8.  11.  *  Ep.  I.  vL  16. 

'  Nullitts  addietus  iurare  in  verba  magistri,  £p.  I.  i.  14. 

*  S.  I.  ii.  25. 

*  Saet.  Vit  Hor.  Fragments  of  four  letters  are  preserved.  One  to  Mae- 
cenas, **Anie  ipse  sufficiebam  acribendis  epiatolis  amieorum;  nunc  oecupatU' 
simvs  et  inj^rmus,  HorcUium  nostrum  te  cupio  adducere,  Venui  igiur  ah 
ista  parasilica  mensa  ad  hanc  regiarn^  et  nos  in  epiaUdit  seribendiB  odiuvtML'' 
Observe  the  future  tense,  the  confidence  that  his  wish  will  not  be  diiputed. 
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This  appeal  elicited  from  the  poet  that  excellent  epistle  which 
traces  &e  histoiy  and  criticises  the  merits  of  Latin  poetiy.  From 
all  this  we  may  be  sure  that  when  Augustus's  measures  are  cele- 
brated, as  they  are  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odes  and  other  places, 
with  emphatic  commendation,  though  the  language  may  be  that  of 
poetical  exaggeration,  the  sentiment  is  in  the  main  sincere.  It  is 
a  greater  honour  to  the  prudent  ruler  to  have  won  the  tardy 
approval  of  Horace,  than  to  have  enlisted  from  the  outset  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  YirgiL 

We  left  Horace  installed  as  one  of  Maecenas's  circle.  This 
position  naturally  gained  him  many  enemies;  nor  was  his  char- 
acter one  to  conciliate  his  less  fortunate  rivals.  He  was  choleric 
and  sensitive,  prompt  to  resent  an  insult,  though  quite  free  from 
malice  or  vindictiveness.  He  had  not  yet  reached  that  high  sense 
of  his  position  when  he  could  afford  to  treat  the  envious  crowd 
with  contempt^  He  records  in  the  satires  which  he  now  wrote, 
painting  with  inimitable  humour  each  incident  that  arose,  the 
attempts  of  the  outsiders  to  obtain  from  him  an  introduction  to 
Maecenas,^  or  some  of  that  political  information  of  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  confidant^  At  this  period  of  his  career  he 
live^l  a  good  deal  with  his  patron  both  in  liome  and  at  his  Tibur- 
tine  villa.  Within  a  few  years,  however  (probably  31  b.c.),  he 
was  put  in  possession  of  what  he  had  always  desired,^  a  small 
competence  of  his  own.  This  was  the  Sabine  estate  in  the  valley 
of  Ustica,  not  far  from  Tivoli,  given  him  by  Maecenas,  the  subject 
of  many  beautiful  allusions,  and  the  cause  of  his  warmest  gratitude.'^ 
Here  he  resided  during  some  part  of  each  year^  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  independence  which  was  to  him  the  greatest  good;  and 
during  the  seven  years  that  followed  he  wrote,  and  at  their  close 
publisiied,  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odes.^    The  death  of  Virgil, 

He  received  to  his  Borprise  the  poet's  refnsal,  bnt  to  bia  credit  did  not  take 
it  amiss.  He  wrote  to  him,  '*  Sums  tibi  aliquid  iuris  ajmd  me,  tanquam  si 
eonvictor  mihifueris;  qvoniam  id  ttsits  mihi  tecum  esse  volui,  si  per  valetudi' 
ntni  ttiam  fieri  potttisael. "  And  somewhat  later,  "  Tui  qualem  haheam 
wanoriam  poteris  ex  Septimio  quoque  nostra  audire;  nam  ineidil,  ut  Ulo  coram 
fitret  a  me  tui  mentio.  Kcque  enim  si  tu  superbus  amicUiam  nostram  apreviati, 
idso  nos  quoque  iufBinrtp^porovfiw,  The  fourth  fragment  is  the  one  translated 
in  the  text. 

>  Quern  rodunt  ornnes  .  .  .  quia  sum  tibi,  Maecenas,  eonvictor,  S.  I. 
TL  46.     Contrast  his  tone,  £p.  L  xiz.  19,  20;  Od.  iv.  3. 

•  Sat  I.  ix.  »  Sat.  H.  vi.  80,  sqq. 

*  8.  II.  vi.  1.  »  0.  II.  xviu.  14  ;  III.  xW.  28,  sqq. 
'  The  year  in  which  he  received  the  Sabine  farm  is  disputed.    Some  {e,g, 

Grotefend)  date  it  as  far  hack  as  83  B.O.;  others,  with  more  probability, 
about  81  B.C. 
^  They  were  probably  published  simultaneously  in  28  B.C.    If  we  take 
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which  happened  when  Horace  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  soon 
afterwards  that  of  TibuUus,  threw  his  affections  once  more  upon 
his  early  patrona.  He  now  resided  more  frequently  at  Eome,  and 
was  often  to  be  seen  at  the  palace.  How  he  filled  the  arduous 
position  of  a  courtier  may  be  gathered  from  many  of  the  Epistles 
of  the  first  book.  The  one  which  introduces  Septimus  to  Tiberius 
is  a  masterpiece;^  and  those  to  Scaeva  and  Lollius^  are  models  of 
high-bred  courtesy.  No  one  ever  mingled  compliment  and  advice 
with  such  consummate  skilL  Horace  had  made  his  position  at 
court  for  himself,  and  though  he  still  loved  the  country  best,^  he 
found  both  inteieat  and  profit  iiL  his  daily  intercourse  with  the 
great. 

In  the  year  17  B.a  Augustus  found  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
his  regard  for  Horace,  llie  secular  games,  which  were  celebrated 
in  that  year,  included  the-  singing  of  a  hymn  to  Apollo  and  Diana 
by  a  chorus  of  27  bc^  and  the  same  number  of  girls,  selected  from 
the  highest  families  in  the  state.  The  composition  of  this  hymn 
was  intrusted  to  Horace,,  much  to*  his  own  legitimate  pride,  and  to 
our  instruction  and  pleasure,  for  not  only  is  it  a  poem  of  high 
intrinsic  excellence,  but  it  i»  the  only  c<msiderable  extant  speci- 
men of  the  lyrical  part  of  Eoman  wondiip.  Some  scholars  include 
luider  it  besides  the  Gormen  Saeculare  proper,  various  other  odes, 
some  of  which  unquestionably  bear  oa  the  same  subject,  though 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  their  having  been  simg  together.^ 
Whether  Horace-  had  any  Eoman  models  in  this  style  before  him 
is  not  very  clear.  We  haye-  seen  that  livius  Andronicus  was 
selected  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Sena  -^  and  there  is  an  ode  of 
Catullus^  which  seems  to  refer  to  some  similar  occasion.  Doubt- 
less the  main  lines  in  which  the  composition  moved  were  indicated 
by  custom ;  bat  the  treatment  was  left  to  the  individual  genius  of 
the  poet.  Ii^  this  case  we  observe  the  poet's  happy  choice  of  a 
metre.  Of  all  the  varied  lyric  idiythms  none,  at  least  to  our  ears, 
lends  itself  so  readily  to  a  mnsioa];  setting  as  the  Sapphic ;  and 
the  many  melodies  attached  to  od)B»  in  this  metre  by  the  monks  of 
the  Middle  Ages  attest  ite<  special'  adaptability  to  choir-singing. 
Augustus  was  highly  {leased  with  the  poet's  performance,  and  two 
years'  afterwards  he  commanded  kmir  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 

the  earlier  date  for  his  posMMion  of  the  Sabine  farm,  he  will  have  been  nearly 
ten  years  preparing  them. 

*  Bp.  I.  ix.  «  Ep.  I.  xvii  and  xviii.  »  Ep.  I.  xiv. 

*  The  first  seven  stanzas  of  IV.  6,  with  the  prelude  (III.  i.  1-4),  are  vsx^ 
posed  to  have  been  sung  on  the  first  day ;  I.  21  on  the  second ;  and  on  the 
third  the  C.S.  followed  by  IV.  tl  28-44. 

*  Soe  p.  38.  •  a  XJDdl 
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his  step-sons  Drnsns  and  Tiberins  over  the  Bhaeti  and  Yindelici.^ 
This  circumstance  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  lyric  poetry, 
which  for  six  years  he  had  quite  discontinued.'  It  is  not  conclu- 
sively proved  that  he  wrote  all  the  odes  which  compose  the  fourth 
book  at  this  period ;  two  or  three  bear  the  impress  of  an  earlier 
date,  and  were  doubtless  improved  by  re-writing  or  revision,  but 
the  majority  were  the  production  of  his  later  years,  and  present  to 
us  the  fruits  of  his  matured  judgment  and  tasta  They  show  no 
diminution  of  lyric  power,  but  the  reverse ;  nor  is  there  any  ode 
in  the  first  three  books  which  surpasses  or  even  equals  the  fourth 
poem  in  this  coUection.  Horace's  attention  was,  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  given  chiefly  to  literary  subjects ;  the  treatise 
on  poetry  and  the  epistle  to  Julius  Fk)ru8  were  written  probably 
between  14  and  11  &a  That  to  Augustus  is  the  last  composition 
that  issued  from  his  pen ;  we  may  lefer  it  to  10  a  a  two  years 
before  his  death. 

Horace's  health  had  long  been  the  zevene  of  strong.  Whether 
from  early  delicacy,  or  from  exposuro  to  hardships  in  Asia,  his  con- 
stitution was  never  able  to  respond  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  society  of  the  capital  The  weariness  he  expresses  was  often 
the  result  of  physical  prostration.  The  sketch  he  has  left  of  him- 
self^ suggests  a  physique  neither  interesting  nor  vigorous.  He 
was  at  44  short,  fat,  and  good-natured  k>oking  (rallied,  we  learn, 
by  Augustus  on  his  obesity),  blear-eyed,  eomewhat  dyspeptic,  and 
prematurely  grey ;  and  ten  years,  we  may  be  sure,  had  not  im- 
proved the  portrait  In  the  autuma  of  8  B.a  Maecenas,  who  had 
long  been  himself  a  sufferer,  succumbed  to  the  efifects  of  his  devoted 
and  arduous  scrvica  His  last  message  confided  Horace  to  the 
Emperor's  caro :  "  Haratii  Flacci  ut  tnei  esto  memorJ*  But  the 
legacy  was  not  long  a  burden.  The  prophetic  anticipations  of  affec- 
tion that  in  death  the  poet  woidd  not  be  parted  &om  his  friend^ 
were  only  too  faithfully  realised.  Within  a  month  of  Maecenas's 
death  Horace  was  borne  to  his  rest,  and  his  ashes  were  laid  beside 
those  of  his  patron  on  the  Esquiline  i(November  29,  8  &a). 

As  regards  the  date  of  pubUcatiom  of  Ms  several  books,  several 
theories  have  been  propounded,  for  which  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  many  excellent  editions  of  Horace  that  discuss  the  question. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  assigning  those  dates  which  seem 
to  us  the  most  probable.  All  agree  in  considering  the  first  book 
of  the  Satires  to  have  been  his  earliest  effort  This  may  have  been 
published  in  34  b.o.  ;  and  in  29  &a  the  two  books  of  Satires 
together,  and  perhaps  the  Epodes.     In  24  a c.  probably  appeared 

»  Od.  IV.  4.  «  En.  I.  L  10. 

»  Ep.  I.  XX.  *  Od.  II.  xvii  5. 
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the  first  two  books  of  Odes,  which  open  and  close  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Maecenas,  and  in  23  b.g.  the  three  books  of  Odes  complete; 
though  some  suppose  that  all  appeared  at  once  and  for  the  first 
time  in  this  later  year.  In  21  &o.  perhaps,  but  more  probably  in 
20,  the  first  book  of  the  Epistles  was  published;  in  14  b.g.  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Odes,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  last  ode  of 
tliat  book  was  written  at  a  later  date.  The  second  book  of 
Epistles,  in  which  may  have  been  included  the  Are  Poetica,  could 
not  have  appeared  before  10  b.  a  It  is  clear  that  the  latter  poem 
is  not  complete,  but  whether  Horace  intended  to  finish  it  more 
thoroughly  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  approaching  the  criticism  of  Horace,  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  is,  that  in  him  we  see  two  difierent  poets.  There  is  the 
lyricist  winning  renown  by  the  importation  of  a  new  kind  of 
Greek  song;  and  there  is  the  observant  critic  and  man  of  the 
world,  entrusting  to  the  tablets,  his  faithful  companions,  his  re- 
flections on  men  and  things.  The  former  poet  ran  his  course 
through  the  Epodes  to  the  graceful  pieces  which  form  the  great 
majority  of  his  odes,  and  culminated  in  the  loftier  vein  of  lyric 
inspiration  that  characterises  his  political  odes.  The  latter  began 
with  a  somewhat  acrimonious  type  of  satire,  which  he  speedily 
deserted  for  a  lighter  and  more  genial  vein,  and  finally  rested  in 
the  sober,  practical,  and  healthy  moralist  and  literary  critic  of  the 
JEpistles.  It  was  in  the  former  aspect  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
poet ;  with  characteristic  modesty  he  relinquishes  all  claim  to  it 
with  regard  to  his  Epistles  and  Satires,  We  shall  consider  him 
briefly  under  these  two  aspects. 

No  writer  believed  so  little  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  poetic  gift 
by  itself  to  produce  a  poet  Had  he  trusted  the  maxim  Poeta 
nascitur,  nonfity  he  would  never  have  written  his  Odes,  Looking 
back  at  his  early  attempts  at  verse  we  find  in  them  few  traces  of 
genuine  inspiration.  Of  the  EjKdes  a  large  number  are  positively 
unpleasing ;  others  interest  us  from  the  expression  of  true  feeling; 
a  few  only  have  merits  of  a  high  order.  The  fresh  and  enthusiastic, 
though  somewhat  diffuse,  descriptions  of  country  enjoyments  in 
the  second  and  sixteenth  Epodes,  and  the  vigorous  word-painting  in 
the  fifth,  bespeak  the  future  master;  and  the  patriotic  emotion  in  the 
seventh,  ninth,  and  sixteenth,  strikes  a  note  that  was  to  thrill  with 
loftier  vibrations  in  the  Odes  of  the  third  and  fourth  books.  But  as  a 
whole  the  Epodes  stand  far  below  his  other  works.  Their  bitter- 
ness is  quite  different  from  the  genial  irony  of  the  Satires^  and| 
though  occasionally  the  subjects  of  them  merited  the  severest  hand- 
^&^  y^t  we  do  not  like  to  see  Horace  applying  the  lash.  It  iras 
^  E.g,  the  infamoua  Sextos  Menat  who  is  attacked  iu  Kp.  4. 
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not  Ms  proper  vocation,  and  h^  does  not  do  it  well.  He  is  never 
80  unlike  himself  as  when  he  is  making  a  personal  attack.  Never- 
theless to  bring  himself  into  notice,  it  was  necessary  to  do  some^ 
thing  of  the  kmd.  Personal  satire  is  always  popular,  and  Horace 
had  to  carve  his  own  way  to  &me.  It  is  evident  that  the  series 
of  sketches  of  which  Caiiidia  is  the  heroine,^  were  received  with 
unanimous  approval  by  the  beau  monde.  This  wretched  woman, 
singled  out  as  the  representative  of  a  class  which  was  gaining  daily 
influence  in  Eome,^  he  depicts  in  colours  detestable  and  ignominious, 
which  do  credit  to  his  talent  but  not  to  his  courteous  feeling. 
Horace  has  no  true  respect  for  woman.  Nothing  in  all  Latin 
poetry  is  so  unpleasant  as  his  brutal  attacks  on  those  hetaerae  (the 
only  ladies  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  any  knowledge)  whose 
caprice  or  neglect  had  offended  him.*  This  is  the  one  point  in  which 
he  did  not  improve.  In  all  other  respects  his  constant  self-cidture 
opened  to  him  higher  and  ever  widening  paths  of  excellence. 

The  glimpses  of  real  feeling  which  the  Epodea  allow  us  to  gain 
are  as  a  rule  carefully  excluded  from  the  Odes.  This  is  at  first 
sight  a  matter  for  surprise.  Our  idea  of  a  lyric  poem  is  that  of  a 
warm  and  passionate  outpouring  of  the  heart.  Such  are  those  of 
Bums ;  such  are  those  of  nearly  all  the  writers  who  have  gained 
the  heart  of  modem  times.  In  the  grand  style  of  dithyrambic 
Bong,  indeed,  the  bard  is  rapt  into  an  ideal  world,  and  soars  far 
beyond  his  subjective  emotions  or  desires ;  but  to  this  Pindaric 
inspiration  Horace  made  no  pretension.  He  was  content  to  be  an 
imitator  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  who  had  attuned  to  the  lyre  their 
own  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  own  chequered 
life.  But  in  imitating  their  form  he  has  altogether  changed  their 
spirit  Where  they  indulged  feeling,  he  has  controlled  it ;  what 
they  effect  by  intensity  of  colour,  he  attains  by  studied  propriety 
of  language.  He  desires  not  to  enlist  the  world  to  sympathy  with 
himself,  but  to  put  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  world.  Hence 
the  many-sidedness,  the  culture,  the  broad  human  stand-point  after 
which  he  ceaselessly  strives.  If  depth  must  be  sacrificed  to  attain 
this,  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  it.  He  finds  a  field  wide  enough  in 
the  network  of  aims,  interest,  and  feelings,  which  give  society  its 
hold  on  us,  and  us  our  union  with  society.  And  he  feels  that  the 
writer  who  shall  make  his  poem  speak  with  a  living  voice  to  the 
largest  number  of  these,  will  meet  with  most  earnest  heed,  and  be 

^  Epod.  5  and  17,  and  Sat.  I.  viii. 

•  Epod.  viii.  xii. ;  Od.  iv.  xiii. 

*Tne  sorceresses  or  fortune-tellers.  Some  have  without  any  authority 
supposed  her  to  have  been  a  mistress  of  the  poet's,  whose  real  name  was 
Gratidia,  and  with  whom  he  quarrelled. 
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doing  best  the  poet's  trne  woik.  At  the  same  time  we  mtist  not 
forget  that  Horace's  public  vma  not  our  public.  The  unwieldy 
mass  of  labouring  millions,  shaken  to  its  depths  by  questionings 
of  momentous  interest^  cannot  be  dmnnti  to  listen  except  by  an 
emotion  vast  as  its  own ;  but  the  society  for  whom  Horace  wrote 
was  homogeneous  in  tone,  limited  in  number,  cultivated  in  intel- 
lect, and  deeply  absorbed  in  a  race  of  ambition,  some*of  whose  prizes, 
at  least,  each  might  hope  to  win.  He  was,  has  been,  and  intended 
himself  to  be,  the  poet  of  men  of  the  world. 

Among  such  men  at  all  times,  and  to  an  immeasurably  greater 
extent  in  antiquity  than  now,  staunch  friendship  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  of  virtuea  Whatever  were  Horace's 
relations  to  the  other  sex,  no  man  whom  he  had  once  called  a  friend 
had  any  cause  to  complain.  Admirable  indeed  in  their  frankneRR, 
their  constancy,  their  sterling  independenoe,  are  the  friendships  it 
has  delighted  him  to  record.  From  the  devoted,  almost  passionate 
tribute  to  Maecenas — 

^  Ibimm  {bimnii 
UtcnDqae  pimecedes  sapremam 
Carpere  iter  comltes  panti,*' 

to  the  raillery  so  gracefully  flung  Jtt  an  Iceius  or  Xanthias,  for 
whom  yet  one  discerns  the  kindest  and  tenderost  feeling,  these 
memorials  of  Eoman  intercourse  place  both  giver  and  receiver  in 
a  tnily  amiable  light  We  can  understand  Augustus's  regret  that 
he  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  regard  of  which  he  well  knew 
the  value.  For  the  poet  was  rich  who  could  dispense  gifts  like 
these. 

Interspersed  with  the  love-odes,  -addressee  to  friends  and  pieces 
de  circonstance,  we  observe,  even  in  the  earlier  books,  lyrics  of  a 
more  serious  cast  Some  are  moral  and  contemplative,  as  the 
grand  ode  to  Fortune  ^  and  that  beginning 

"  Non  «bur  aeqae  aurenm 
Mea  penidet  in  domo  lacunar.*^ 

Others  are  patriotic  or  political,  as  the  second,  twelfth,  and  thirty- 
seventh  of  Book  I.  (the  last  celebrating  the  downfall  of  Cleopatra), 
and  the  fifteenth  of  Book  XL  which  bewails  the  increase  of  luxury. 
In  these  H(»ace  is  rising  to  the  truly  Eoman  conception  that 
poetry,  like  other  forces,  should  be  oonseciated  to  the  service  of 
the  state.  And  now  tliat  he  oould  see  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
things,  could  gauge  the  emperor's  policy  and  find  it  really  advan- 
tageous, he  arose,  no  longer  as  a  half-unwilling  witness,  but  as  a 
zealous  co-operator  to  aeoond  political  by  moral  power.     The  first 

*  I.  XXXV.  *  II.  xtH. 
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OX  and  the  twenty-f ourtih  Odes  of  the  thiid  book  show  us  Horace 
not  indeed  at  his  best  as  a  poet,  but  at  his  highest  as  a  writer. 
They  exhibit  a  more  sustained  manliness  of  tone  than  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  any  passages  of  equal  length  from  any  other  author. 
Heathen  ethics  have  no  nobler  portrait  than  that  of  the  just  man 
tenacioujB  of  his  purpose,  with  which  the  third  ode  begins ;  and 
Soman  patriotism  no  grander  witness  than  the  heart-stirring  nar- 
rative of  Eegulus  going  forth  to  Carthage  to  meet  his  doom. 
Whether  or  not  the  third  ode  was  written  to  dissuade  Augustus 
from  his  rumoured  project  of  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Home  to  Troy,  it  expresses  most  strongly  the  firm  conviction  of 
those  best  worth  consulting,  and,  if  the  emperor  really  was  in 
doubt,  must,  in  conjunction  with  Virgil^s  emphatic  repetition  of 
the  same  sentiment,  ^  have  effectually  turned  him  from  his  purpose. 
For  these  odes  carried  great  authority.  In  them  the  poet  appears 
as  the  authorised  voice  of  the  state,  dispensing  verba  et  voces^  "  the 
charm  of  poesy  "  to  allay  the  moiul  pestilence  that  is  devouring 
the  people. 

xNo  uue  can  read  the  odes  without  being  struck  with  certain 
features  wherein  they  differ  from  his  other  works.  One  of  these 
is  his  constant  employment  of  the  Olympian  mythology.  What- 
ever view  we  may  hold  as  to  their  appearance  in  the  Aeneidj  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Odes  these  deities  have  a  purely 
fictitious  character.  With  the  single  exception  of  Jupiter,  the 
eternal  Father,  without  second  or  equal  even  among  the  Olympian 
choir,^  whom  he  is  careful  not  to  name,  none  of  his  aJlusions  imply, 
but  on  the  contrary  implicitly  disown,  any  belief  in  their  existence. 
In  the  satires  and  epistles  he  never  employs  this  conventional 
ornament  The  same  thing  is  true  of  his  language  to  Augustus. 
Assuming  the  poet's  license,  he  depicts  him  as  the  son  of  Maia,^ 
the  scion  of  kindly  deities,^  and  a  living  denizen  of  the  ethereal 
mansions.^  But  in  the  epistles  he  throws  off  this  adulatory  tone, 
and  accosts  the  Caesar  in  a  way  befitting  their  mutual  relations ; 
for  in  declaring  that  altars  are  raised  to  him  and  men  swear  by  his 
name,^  he  is  not  using  flattery,  but  stating  a  fact.  Another  point 
of  difference  is  his  fondness  in  the  Odes  for  commonplaces,  e,g.  the 

*  Cf.  Troiae  renasems  aJite  lugttbri .  .  .  with  Oecidit  ocdcUrUque  tifuu  mm 
nomine  Iroia,  In  both  cases  Juno  in  supposed  to  utter  the  sentiment.  This 
can  hardly  be  mere  accident 

'  Ep.  I.  L  83,  Fervel  avaritia  miseroqtte  eupidine  pedui;  Sunt  verba  et 
•ooM  quibue  hunc  lenire  dolarem  Foeaia, 

»  Od.  I.  xii  17.  *  Od.  T.  il  48. 

» Od.  IV.  v.  1.  «  Od.  III.  iii  9. 

7  Ep.  II.  L  16. 

1 
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degeneracy  of  the  age,^  the  necessity  of  enjoying  the  moment,* 
which  he  enforces  with  every  variety  of  illustration.  Neither  of 
these  was  the  result  of  genuine  conviction.  On  the  former  he 
gives  us  his  real  view  (a  very  noble  and  rational  one)  in  the  third 
Satire  of  the  first  book,^  and  in  the  Ars  Poetica,  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  desponding  pessimism  of  ode  and  epode.  And 
the  Epicurean  maxims  which  in  them  he  offers  as  the  sum  of 
wisdom,  are  in  his  Epistles  exchanged  for  their  direct  opposites :  ^ 

"  Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  dilaxisso  supremam, 
Speme  volaptates ;  nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas." 

It  \b  clear  then  that  in  the  OdeSy  ioi  the  most  part,  he  is  an  artist 
not  a  preacher.  We  must  not  look  to  them  for  his  deepest  senti- 
ments, but  for  such,  and  such  only,  as  admitted  an  effective  lyric 
treatment. 

As  regards  their  form,  we  observe  that  they  are  moulded  strictly 
upon  the  Greek,  some  of  those  on  lighter  themes  being  translations 
or  close  imitations.  But  in  naturalising  the  Greek  metres,  he  has 
accommodated  them  with  the  rarest  skill  to  the  harmonies  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  Tlie  Virgilian  movement  differs  not  more  from  the 
Homeric,  than  does  the  Horatian  sapphic  or  alcaic  from  the 
same  metres  as  treated  by  their  Greek  inventors.  The  success  of 
Horace  may  be  judged  by  comparing  his  stanzas  with  the  sapphics 
of  Catullus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alcaics  of  Statins  on  the 
other.  The  former  struggle  imder  the  complicated  shackles  of 
Greek  prosody;  the  latter  move  on  the  stilts  of  school-boy  imita- 
tion. In  language  he  is  singularly  choice  without  being  a  purist ; 
agreeably  to  their  naturalised  character  he  has  interspersed  the 
odes  with  Greek  constructions,  some  highly  elegant,  others  a  little 
forced  and  bordering  upon  experiments  on  language.^  The  poetry 
of  his  language  consists  not  so  much  in  its  being  imaginative,  as  in 
its  employing  the  fittest  words  in  the  fittest  places.  Its  general 
level  is  that  of  the  best  epistolary  or  oratorical  compositions, 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  subject.  He  loves  not  to  soar 
into  the  empyrean,  but  often  checks  Pegasus  by  a  strong  curb, 
or  by  a  touch  of  irony  or  an  incongruous  allusion  prevents 
himself  or  his  reader  being  carried  away.*     This  mingling  of 

^  The  best  instance  is  Od.  III.  vL  45,  where  it  is  expressed  with  aingnUr 
brevity. 

^  Od.  I.  xi.  among  many  otbera. 

»  A.  P.  391,  m- :  S.  1.  iii.  9^-  *  Ep.  I.  vr.  and  iL  65. 

»  E,g,  laborum  dUcipUur,  Od.  IL  xiil  88.  The  reader  will  find  them  all  in 
Macleane*8  Horace, 

•  The  moat  extraordinary  instance  of  this  is  Od.  IV.  iv.  17,  when  in  tha 
reiy  midst  of  an  exalted  passage,  he  drags  in  the  following  most  inappro- 
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irony  and  earnest  is  thorooglily  characteristic  of  his  genins. 
To  men  of  realistic  minds  it  forms  one  of  the  greatest  of  its 
charms. 

Among  the  varied  excellences  of  these  gems  of  poetry,  we  shall 
select  three,  as  those  after  which  Horace  most  evidently  sought 
They  are  brevity,  ease,  life.  In  the  first  he  is  perhaps  unequalled. 
It  is  not  only  that  what  he  says  is  terse ;  in  what  he  omits  we 
recognise  the  master  hand.  He  knows  precisely  what  to  dwell 
on,  what  to  hint  at,  what  to  pass  by.  He  is  on  the  best  under- 
standing with  his  reader.  He  knows  the  reader  is  a  busy  man, 
and  he  says — "  Head  me  !  and,  however  you  may  judge  my  work, 
you  shall  at  least  not  be  bored."  We  recollect  no  instance  in 
which  Horace  is  prolix ;  none  in  which  he  can  be  called  obscure ; 
though  there  are  many  passages  that  require  weighing,  and  many 
abrupt  transitions  that  somewhat  task  thought.  In  condensed 
simplicity  he  is  the  first  of  Latin  poets.  Who  that  has  once  heard 
can  forget  such  phrases  as  Nil  desperandum^  spUndide  mendaXy 
non  omnia  moriar,  dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrla  mvri,  and  a 
hundred  others  ?  His  brevity  is  equalled  by  his  ease.  By  this 
must  not  be  understood  either  spontaneity  of  invention  or  rapidity 
of  execution.  We  know  that  he  was  a  slow,  nay,  a  laborious 
workman.^  But  he  has  the  ars  cdare  artem.  What  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  transition  from  the  praises  of  young  Nero  to 
Hannibal's  fine  lament)^  from  those  of  Augustus  to  tiiie  speech 
of  Juno)^  Yet  these  are  effected  with  the  most  subtle  skilL 
And  even  when  the  digression  appears  more  forced,  as  in  the 
well-known  instances  of  Europa^  and  the  Danaides,^  the  incon- 
gruity 19  at  once  removed  by  supposing  that  the  legend  in  each 
case  forms  the  main  subject  of  tJie  poem,  and  that  the  occasional 
introductions  are  a  characteristic  form  of  preamble,  perhaps 
reflected  ^m  Pindar.  And  once  more  as  to  his  liveliness.  This 
is  the  highest  excellence  of  the  Odes.  It  never  flags.  If  the  poet 
does  not  rise  to  an  exalted  inspiration,  he  at  least  never  sinks  into 
heaviness,  never  loses  life.  To  cite  but  one  ode,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  perhaps,  the  jewel  of  the  whole  collection — ^the 
dialogue  between  the  poet  and  Lydia ;  ^  here  is  an  entire  comedy 
played  in  twenty-four  lines,  in  which  the  dialogue  never  becomes 

priate  digression — QuQma  Moa  unde  dedudtta  per  omne  Temptu  Amazonia 
hecuri  Dextras  obarrmt  qttaerere  disttUi,  Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia.  Many  critics, 
intolerant  of  the  blot,  remove  it  altogether,  disregarding  MS.  authority. 

^  Ego  apis  McUinae  more  modoque .  .  .  operosa  parvta  carmina  Jingo,  Od. 
IV.  ii.  81. 

»  Od.  IV.  Iv.  88.  »  Od.  in.  iil  17.  *  Od.  III.  xxviiL 

»  Od.  III.  xi.  •  Od.  IIL  ix. 
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insipid,  the  action  never  flags.  Like  all  his  love  odee  it  is  barren 
of  deep  feeling,  for  which  reason,  perhaps,  they  haye  been  com- 
pared to  scentless  flowers.  But  the  comparison  is  most  unjust 
Aroma,  bouquet:  this  is  precisely  what  they  do  not  lack.  Some 
other  metaphor  must  be  sought  to  embody  the  deficiency.  At  the 
same  time  the  want  is  a  real  one ;  and  exquisite  as  are  the  Od/'s, 
no  one  knew  better  than  their  author  himself  that  they  have  no 
power  to  pierce  the  heart,  or  to  waken  those  troubled  musings 
which  in  their  blending  of  "pam  and  pleasure  elevate  into  some- 
thing that  it  was  not  before,  the  whole  being  of  him  that  reads  them. 
The  Satires  and  Epistles  differ  somewhat  in  form,  in  elabora- 
tion, and  in  metrical  treatment,  but  on  the  whole  they  have 
sufficient  resemblance  to  be  considered  together.  The  Horatian 
satire  is  sui  generis.  In  the  familiar  modem  sense  it  is  not 
satire  at  alL  The  censorious  spirit  that  finds  nothing  to  praise, 
everything  to  ridicule,  is  quite  alien  to  Horace.  Neither  Persius 
nor  Juvenal,  Boileau  nor  Pope,  bears  any  real  resemblance  to  him. 
The  two  former  were  satirists  in  the  modem  sense ;  the  two  latter 
have  caught  what  we  may  call  the  town  side  of  Horace,  but  they 
are  accomplished  epigrammatists  and  rhetoricians,  which  ho  is  not, 
and  they  entirely  lack  his  strong  love  for  the  simple  and  the 
rural  Horace  is  decidedly  the  least  rhetorical  of  all  Eoman  poets. 
His  taste  is  as  free  £rom  the  contamination  of  the  basilica^  as  it  is 
from  that  of  Alexandrinism.  As  in  lyric  poetry  he  went  straight 
to  the  fountain-head,  seeking  models  among  the  bards  of  old 
Greece,  so  in  his  prose-poetry^  as  he  calls  the  Satires,^  he  draws 
from  the  woU  of  real  experience,  departing  from  it  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left  This  is  what  gives  his  works  their 
lasting  value.  They  are  all  gold ;  in  other  words,  they  have  been 
dug  for.  Eefined  gold  all  certainly  are  not,  many  of  them  are  strik- 
ingly the  reverse ;  for  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  treated  by  them, 
bad  as  well  as  good.  The  poet  professes  to  have  no  settled  plan, 
but  to  wander  from  subject  to  subject,  as  the  humour  or  the  train 
of  thought  leads  him ;  as  Plato  says — 

tirij  tiif  &  k6yos  fiyot,  rairp  It4ov. 

Without  the  slightest  pretence  of  authority  or  the  right  to  dictate, 
he  contrives  to  supply  us  with  an  infinite  number  of  sound  and 
healthy  moral  lessons,  to  reason  with  us  so  genially  and  with  so 
frank  an  admission  of  his  own  equal  frailty,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  be  angry  with  him,  impossible  not  to  love  the  gentle  instructor. 
He  has  been  accused  of  tolerance  .towards  vica     That  is,  we  think, 

^  i.e.  the  hall  where  rhetorical  ezhibitionB  were  given. 
'  Nisi  quod  pede  certo  di^ftrt  sennoni^  serma  merus,  S.  L  iv.    So  Ihfl  title 
sermones. 
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a  great  error.  Horace  knew  men  too  well  to  be  severe ;  bis  is  no 
trumpet-call,  but  a  still  small  voice,  whieb  pleads  but  does  not 
accuse.  He  was  no  doubt  in  bis  youtb  a  lax  liver  ;^  be  bad 
adopted  tbe  Epicurean  creed  and  tbe  loose  conduct  tbat  follows  it 
But  be  was  struggling  towards  a  purer  ideal  Even  in  tbe  Satiren 
be  is  only  balf  an  Epicurean ;  in  tbe  Epistles  be  is  not  one  at  all< 
and  in  proportion  as  be  bas  outlived  tbe  bot  blood  of  youth, 
bis  voice  becomes  clearer  and  bis  faitb  in  virtue  stronger.  Tbe 
Epistles  are  to  a  great  extent  reflective ;  be  bas  examined  bis  own 
beart,  and  depicts  bis  musings  for  our  benefit.  Many  of  tbem  are 
moral  essays  filled  witb  precepts  of  wisdom,  tbe  more  pi-ecious  as 
baving  been  genuinely  tbougbt  out  by  tbe  writer  for  bimsel£ 
Less  dramatic,  less  vigorous,  perbaps,  than  tbe  SaiireSy  they  em- 
body in  choicest  language  tbe  maturest  results  of  bis  reflection. 
I'beir  poetical  merits  are  higher,  their  diction  more  chaste,  their 
metre  more  melodious.  With  tbe  Georffics  they  are  ranked 
as  tbe  most  perfect  examples  of  the  modulation  of  hexameter 
verse.  Their  movement  is  rippling  rather  than  flowing,  and 
satisfies  the  mind  rather  than  the  ear,  but  it  is  a  delicious  move- 
ment, full  of  suggestive  grace.  Tbe  diction,  though  classical, 
admits  occasional  colloquialisms.' 

Several  of  tbe  SatireSy^  and  tbe  three  Epistles  which  form  tbe 
second  book,  are  devoted  to  literary  criticism,  and  these  have 
always  been  regarded  as  among  tbe  most  interesting  of  Horace's 
compositions.  His  opinions  on  previous  and  contemporary  poetry 
are  given  witb  emphasis,  and  as  a  rule  ran  counter  to  the  opinion 
of  bis  day.  Tbe  technical  dexterity  in  versification  which  had 
resulted  from  tbe  feverish  activity  of  the  last  forty  yeara,  bad 
j)roduced  a  disastrous  consequence.  All  the  world  was  seized 
witb  the  mania  for  writing  poetry : 

"Scribimos  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim." 

The  young  Pisos  were  among  tbe  number.     To  tbem  tbe  yioet 

gave  this  friendly  counsel,  to  lock  up  their  creations  for  nine 

years,  and  then  publish,  or  as  we  may  shrewdly  suspect  be  meant 

— destroy  them.     Poetry  is  the  one  thing  that,  if  it  is  to  bo  done 

at  all,  must  be  done  well : 

*'  Mediocribns  esse  poetis 
Non  di,  non  homines,  non  concesaere  columnae.*' 

In  Horace's  opinion  none  of  tbe  old  poetry  came  up  to  this 

^  We  learn  this  from  the  life  by  Snetonim. 

'  E.g.  invideor,  imperoTf  st  impediai  (8. 1,  x.  10)=simpediatar ;  mmphora 
coepit  instUui  for  eoepta  est.    Others  might  easily  be  collected. 
'  S.  I.  iv.  10 ;  S.  II.  i.  in  great  port 
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atandard.  Wlien  he  quotes  two  lines  of  Enmus^  a»  defying  aH 
efiforts  to  maka  prose  of  them,  we  cannot  hdip  fancying  he  is 
indulging  his  ironical  vein.  He  never  speaks  seriously  of  Ennius. 
In  fact  he  thoroughly  disliked  the  anay  of  "  eld  masters  '^  that  were 
at  once  confronted  with  him  whenever  he  expressed  a  predilection. 
It  was  not  only  the  populace  who  yawned  over  Accius's  tngedies, 
or  the  critics  who  lauded  the  style  of  the  Salian  hymn,  that 
moved  his  resentment.  These  he  could  afford  to  despise.  It  was 
rather  the  antiquarian  prepoesessicms  of  such  men  as  Yirgil, 
Maecenas,  and  Augustus,  that  caused  him  so  earnestly  to  combat 
the  love  of  all  that  was  old.  In  his  zeal  th»e  is  no  doubt  he  has 
outrun  justice.  He  had  no  sympathy  for  the  untamed  vigour  of 
those  rough  but  spirited  writers ;  his  fastidious  taste  could  make 
no  allowance  for  the  circumstances  against  which  they  had  to 
contend.  To  reply  that  the  excessive  admiration  lavished  by  the 
multitude  demanded  an  equally  sweeping  ccmdenmation,  is  not  to 
excuse  Horace.  One  who  wrote  so  cautiously  would  never  have 
used  exaggeration  to  enforce  his  words.  The  disparaging  remarks 
must  be  regarded  as  expressing  his  real  opimon,  and  we  are  not 
concerned  to  defend  it. 

His  attitude  towards  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own  is 
even  less  worthy  of  him.  He  never  mentions  Lucretius,  though 
one  or  two  allusions  ^  show  that  he  knew  and  was  indebted  to  his 
writings ;  he  refers  to  Catullus  only  once,  and  then  in  evident  de- 
preciation,^ mentioning  him  and  Calvus  as  the  sole  literature  of  a 
second-rate  singer,  whom  he  calls  the  ape  of  HermogeKes  Tigelliu& 
Moreover  his  boast  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Archi- 
lochian  iambic  ^  and  the  lyric  metres^^  though  perhaps  justifiable, 
is  the  reverse  of  generous  seeing  that  Catullus  had  treated  before 
him  three  at  least  of  the  metres  to  which  he  alludes.  Mr  Munro's 
assertion  as  to  there  being  indications  that  the  school  of  Lucretius 
and  Catullus  would  have  necessarily  come  into  collision  with  that 

^  S.  I.  iy.  60,  Postquam  Discordia  ietra  Belli  farratoa  poates  portaagfue 
refreffit.  These  are  also  imitated  by  Yii^^ ;  bat  they  do  not  appear  to 
ahow  any  particular  beauty. 

«  S.  I.  v.  101 ;  Ep.  I.  iv.  16. 

^  Neqtte  nmius  iste  NU  praeier  Calvum  ei  doetus  eantctre  Catunvm 
(S.  I.  X.  19).  I  cannot  axp-ee  with  Mr  Martin  {Soraesfor  English  Meadergf 
p.  57),  who  thinks  the  allusion  not  meant  to  be  nncomplimentary. 

^  Parios  iambos  has  been  ingeniously  explained  to  mean  the  epode,  it. 
the  iambic  followed  by  a  shorter  line  in  the  same  or  a  different  rhythm,  e.g, 
xdrtp  AvKdfifia  itoiov  i^pdcm  r69« ;  rl  rjbf  iro^ffipc  ^pivas ;  bot  it  seems 
more  natural  to  give  Partosithe  ordinary  sense.  Cf.  Arddlockwn  pnfrio 
rabies  armavit  iambOt  A  P.  79. 

•  Ep.  I.  xix.  24. 
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of  the  Augustan  poets,  had  the  former  snrviyed  to  their  time,  is 
supported  by  Horace's  attitude.  Virgil  and  Tibullus  would  have 
found  many  points  of  union,  so  probably  would  Gallus;  but 
Horace,  Propertius,  and  Ovid,  would  certainly  have  been  antago- 
nistic It  is  unfortunate  that  the  canons  had  down  by  Horace 
found  no  followers.  While  Virgil  had  his  imitators  from  the 
first,  and  Tibullus  and  Propertius  served  as  models  to  young 
aspirants,  Horace,  strangely  enough,  found  no  disciples.  Persius 
in  a  later  age  studied  him  with  care,  and  tried  to  reproduce  his 
style,  but  with  such  a  signal  want  of  success  that  in  every  passage 
where  he  imitates,  he  caricatures  his  master.  He  has,  however, 
left  us  an  appreciative  and  beautiful  criticism  on  the  Horatian 
method.^ 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  Are  Poetica  was  writen  in 
the  hope  of  regenerating  the  drama.  This  theory  is  based  partly  on 
the  length  at  which  dramatic  subjects  are  treated,  partly  on  the 
high  pre-eminence  which  the  critic  assigns  to  that  class  of  poetry. 
But  he  can  hardly  have  so  far  deceived  himself  as  to  believe  that 
any  efforts  of  his  could  restore  the  popular  interest  in  the  legitimate 
drama  which  had  now  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  should  rather  be 
considered  as  a  deliberate  expression  of  his  views  upon  many  im- 
portant subjects  connected  with  literary  studies,  written  primarily 
for  the  young  Pisos,  but  meant  for  the  world  at  large,  and  not 
iatended  for  an  exhortation  (adhortatto)  so  much  as  a  treatise. 
Its  admirable  precepts  have  been  approved  by  every  age :  and 
there  is  probably  no  composition  in  the  world  to  which  so  few 
exceptions  have  been  taken. 

Here  we  leave  Horace,  and  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  very 
short  account  of  some  of  his  friends  who  devoted  themselves  to 
poetry.  The  first  is  C.  Valgius  Rufus,  who  was  consul  in  the  year 
12  B.O.  and  to  whom  the  ninth  Ode  of  the  second  book  is  addressed. 
Whether  from  his  high  position  or  from  his  genuine  poetical 
promise,  we  find  great  expectations  held  regarding  him.  Tibullus 
(or  rather,  the  author  of  the  poem  ascribed  to  hun)^  says  that  no 
other  poet  came  nearer  to  Homer^s  genius,  and  Horace  by  asking 
him  to  celebrate  the  new  trophies  of  Augustus  implies  that  he 
cultivated  an  epic  strain.'  Besides  loftier  themes  he  treated  erotic 
subjects  in  elegiac  verse,  translated  the  rhetoric  of  Apollodorus,^  and 

^  S.  L  118,  Omne  vc^fer  vitium  ridenU  Flaeeua  amieo  Tangii^  ct  admissus 
eircum  praeeordia  ludU^  CalliduB  eoDCUsao  populum  mupendere  naso, 

'  nb.  IV.  i  179,  E$t  HH  qui  potaU  magnia  m  accinaere  rebus  Valgius: 
aeUmo  prcfioT  non  alter  Bamero,  '  Od.  II.  ix.  19. 

^  Quint  III.  L  18.  linger,  quoted  by  Teuffel,  §  236,  conjectarea  that  for 
Niamdrum/rwitra  ieeuH  Maeer  alaus  Yirgilius,  we  should  read  FaJgiua,  in 
Quint  X.  i.  56. 


I 
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wrote  lettersr  on  grammar,  probably  in  tbe  form  afterwards  adopted 
by  Seneca's  moral  epistles.  Abistius  Fusous  to  whom  the  twenty- 
second  Ode  of  the  first  book  and  the  tenth  Epistle  are  addressed, 
was  a  writer  of  some  pretensions.  It  is  not  certain  what  line  he 
followed,  but  in  all  probability  the  drama.  He  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Horace,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  delivered  him 
from  the  intrusive  acquaintance  on  the  Via  Sacia.^  Fundanius, 
who  is  twice  mention^  by  Horace,  and  once  in  very  complimen- 
tary terms  as  the  best  comic  poet  of  the  day,^  has  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  any  biographer.  TiTiua,  one  of  the  younger  men 
to  whom  so  many  of  the  epistles  are  addressed,  was  a  very  ambi- 
tious poet.  He  attempted  Pindaric  flights  from  which  the  genius 
of  Horace  shrank,  and  apparently  he  cultivated  tragedy,  but  in  a 
pompous  and  ranting  manner.^  looms,  who  is  referred  to  in  the 
ninth  Ode  of  Book  L,  and  in  the  twelfth  Epistle,  as  a  philosopher, 
may  have  written  poems.  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  two  beautiful 
epistles  (I.  iiL  IL  ii)  are  addressed,  is  ralHed  by  Horace  on  his 
tendency  to  write  love-poems,  but  apparently  his  efforts  came  to 
nothing.  Cei^us  Albinovanub  was,  like  Florus,  a  friend  of 
Tiberius,  to  whom  ho  acted  as  private  secretary  for  some  time  ;^ 
he  was  given  to  pilfering  ideaa^  and  Horace  deals  him  a  salutary 
caution : — 

'*  Monitus  mnltumqne  monendus 
Privatas  nt  quaerat  opes,  et  taogere  vitct 
Scnpta  Palatinus  quaecanqne  recepit  Apollo.**' 

The  last  of  these  friends  we  shall  notice  is  JuLUS  Antonius^  a  son 
of  the  triumvir,  who,  according  to  Acron,^  wrote  twelve  excellent 
books  in  epic  metre  on  the  legends  of  Diomed,  a  work  obviously 
modelled  on  those  of  Euphorion,  whose  fourteen  books  of  Heradeia 
were  extremely  popular ;  in  a  later  age  Statins  attempted  a  similar 
task  in  essaying  the  history  of  Achilles.  The  ode  addressed  to  him 
by  Horace  seems  to  hint  at  a  foolish  ambition  to  imitate  Pindar. 
Besides  these  lesser  known  authora  Horace  knew,  though  he  does 
not  mention,  the  poets  Ovid  and  Domitius  Marsus ;  probably  also 
Propertius.  With  Tibullus  he  was  long  on  terms  of  friendship, 
and  one  epistle  and  one  ode  ^  are  addressed  to  him.  His  gentle 
nature  endeared  him  to  Horace,  as  his  graceful  poetry  drew  forth 
his  commendation. 

1  Sat.  I.  ix.  61. 

^  Arguta  meretrtee  poles  Davoque  Ckremeque  Eludmie  aenem  eomig  ganrrim 
libclloa  Unus  vivarumf  FundarU,    After  all,  this  pndse  is  eqiuvoeaL 

^  PindaridfoTUts  qtd  non  expcUluit  hauUttM,  •  .  •  An  trofietu  dmtmU  «i 
amptUUUur  in  arte  t    Mip,  1.  iii.  10. 

*^Ed.  I.  viii.  2.  »  Ep.  L  iii.  15.  •  Od.  IV.  IL  % 

f  Od.  iv.  iL  2,  quoted  by  TeuffeL  •  Od.  I.  xxxHL;  Sp.  L  iv. 


CHAPTER  IV: 

The  Elsgiao  Poets — Gratius — Mxsilwb. 

The  ahoit  artificial  elegy  of  Callinmcliiis  and  Philetas  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  found  an  imitator  in  Catullus.  But  that  poet,  when  he 
addressed  to  Lesbia  the  languager  of  true  passion,  wrote  for  the 
most  part  in  lyric  yerae.  The  Augustan  age  furnishes  a  series  of 
brilliant  poets  who  united  the  artificial  elegiac  with  the  expression 
of  real  feeling ;  and  one  of  them,  Ovid,  has  by  his  exquisite  formal 
polish  raised  the  Latin  elegiac  couplet  to  a  popularity  unparalleled 
in  imitative  literature.  The  metre  had  at  first  been  adapted  to 
short  epigrams  modelled  on  the  Greek,  e.^.,  triumphal  inscriptions, 
epitaphs,  jettx  (Teapritf  &c.  several  examples  of  which  have  been 
quoted  in  these  pages.  Catullus  and  his  contemporaries  first  treated 
it  at  greater  length,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  highly  specialised 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  Tibollus,  tiie  earliest  Augustan  author 
that  has  come  down  to  us. 

There  are  indications  that  Eoman  elegy,  like  heroic  verse,  had 
two  separate  tendencies.  There  was  the  comparatively  simple 
continuous  treatment  of  the  metre  seen  in  Catullus  and  Virgil, 
who  are  content  to  follow  the  Greek  rhythm,  and  there  was  the 
more  rhetorical  and  pointed  style  first  beginning  to  appear  in 
Tibullus,  carried  a  step  further  in  Propertius,  and  culminating  in 
the  epigrammatic  couplet  of  Ovid.  This  last  is  a  peculiarly  Latin 
development,  unsuited  to  the  Greek,  and  too  elaborately  artificial 
to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  highest  poetry,  but,  when  treated  by  one 
who  is  master  of  his  method,  admitting  of  a  facility,  fluency,  and 
incomparable  elegance,  which  perhaps  no  other  rhythm  combines 
in  an  equal  degree.  In  almost  all  its  features  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  heroic  couplet  of  Pope.  The  elegiac  line  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  pendant  to  the  hexameter ;  only  rarely  does  it  introduce 
a  nevf  element  of  thought,  and  perhaps  never  a  new  commence- 
ment in  narration.  It  is  for  the  most  part  an  iteration,  variation, 
enlargement,  condensation  or  antithesis  of  the  idea  embodied  in 
its  pzedecessoii     Tn  the  most  highly  finished  of  Ovid's  compositiona 
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this  strnctnre  is  carried  to  sucli  a  point  that  the  syntax  is  rarely 
altogether  continuous  throughout  the  couplet ;  there  is  generally  a 
break  either  natural  or  rhetorical  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hexameter 
or  within  the  first  few  syllables  of  the  pentameter.^  The  rhetorical 
as  distinct  from  the  natural  period,  which  appears,  though  veiled 
with  great  skill,  in  the  Virgilian  hexameter,  is  in  Ovid's  verse 
made  the  key  to  the  whole  rhythmical  structure,  and  by  its  re- 
striction within  the  minimum  space  of  two  lines  offers  a  tempting 
field  to  the  various  tricks  of  composition,  the  turn,  the  point,  the 
climax,  &c.  in  all  of  which  Ovid,  as  the  typical  elegist,  luxuri- 
ates, though  he  applies  such  elegant  manipulation  as  rarely  to 
over-stimulate  and  scarcely  ever  to  offend  ^e  reader's  attention. 
The  criticism  that  such  a  system  cannot  fail  to  awaken  is  that  of 
want  of  variety ;  and  in  spite  of  the  diverse  modes  of  producing 
effect  which  these  accomplished  writers,  and  above  aU  Ovid,  well 
knew  how  to  use,  one  cannot  read  them  long  without  a  sense  of 
monotony,  which  never  attends  on  the  far  less  ambitious  elegies  of 
Catullus,  and  probably  would  have  been  equally  absent  from  those 

of  CJORNBLIUS  GaLLUS, 

This  ill-starred  poet,  whose  life  is  the  subject  of  Bekker's 
admirable  sketch,  was  bom  at  Forum  Julii  (Fr^jus)  69  B.a,  and  is 
celebrated  as  the  friend  of  Virgil's  youth.  Full  of  ambition  and 
endowed  with  talent  to  command  or  conciliate,  he  speedily  rose  in 
Augustus's  service,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  Vii^  to  his 
notice.  For  a  time  all  prospered ;  he  was  appointed  the  first  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  then  recently  annexed  as  a  province,  but  his  haughti- 
ness and  success  had  made  him  many  enemies ;  he  was  accuseid  of 
treasonable  conversation,  and  interdicted  the  palace  of  the  emperor. 
To  avoid  further  disgrace  he  committed  suicide,  in  the  43d  year  of 

*  E.g,  In  the  first  100  lines  of  the  Remedium  Amaris,  a  long  continnonB 
treatise,  there  is  only  one  couplet  where  the  syntax  is  carried  continuously 
through,  y.  57,  8,  Nee  martens  Dido  swmmaviaisaet  ab  aree  Dctrdaniaa  vento 
vela  dedisse  ratea^  and  even  here  the  pentameter  forms  a  clause  by  itself.  Con- 
trast the  treatment  of  Catullus  (Im.  104-116)  where  the  sense,  rhythm,  and 
syntax  are  connected  together  for  twelve  lines.  The  same  applies  to  the  open- 
ing verses  of  Virgil's  Copa*  Tate's  little  treatise  on  the  elegiac  couplet  correctly 
analyses  the  formal  siae  of  Ovid*8  versification.  As  instances  of  the  relation 
oi  the  elegiac  to  the  hexameter— iteration  (Her.  xiii  167),  Aueupcr  in  Udo 
me7id/ue8  caelxbe  aomnos ;  Dum  careo  veris  gavdia  faiaa  iwoant :  variation 
(Her.  ziv.  5),  Qiiod  manus  extimuU  iugulo  demitterefmrum  Sum  rea:  laudarer 
si  neelvs  auaafarem :  expansion  (id.  1),  MiUU  ffypermneslra  de  tot  modofro' 
trilmsuTia:  Cetera  nuptarumcrimine  turha  iaeet:  condensation  (Her.  ziii  1), 
MiUii  et  optat  amans  quo  miUitur  ire  saluiem,  JIaenumis  HaoMnio  Laodamia 
friro:  antithesis  (Am.  I.  ix.  3),  Quae  hello  est  hdbUia  veneri  ^uo^ue  eovwemt 
aetas  ;  Turpe  senex  miles  turpe  senilis  amor.  These  illustratioDa  might  bo 
indefinitely  increased,  and  the  analysis  carried  much  further.  But  the 
student  wul  purane  it  with  ease  for  himself.    Compare  oh.  ii  app.  noto  8. 
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his  age  (27  B.C.).  His  poetry  was  entirely  taken  from  Alexandria ; 
he  translated  Euphorion  and  wiote  fonr  books  of  love-elegies  to 
Cythens.  Whether  she  is  the  same  as  the  Lycoris  mentioned  by 
Yiigil,^  whose  faithlessness  he  bewails,  we  cannot  telL  No  frag- 
ments of  his  remain,^  bnt  the  passionate  nature  of  the  man,  and 
the  epithet  durior  applied  to  his  verse  by  Qnintilian,  makes  it 
probable  that  he  followed  the  older  and  more  vigorous  style  of 
elegiac  writing.  ^ 

Somewhat  junior  to  him  was  Domitius  Marsus  who  followed 
in  the  same  track.  He  was  a  member  of  the  circle  of  Maecenas, 
though,  strangely  enough,  never  mentioned  by  Horace,  and  exer- 
cised his  varied  talents  in  epic  poetry,  in  which  he  met  with  no 
great  success,  for  Martial  says — ^ 

**  Saepins  inlibro  memoratnr  Persius  uno 
Qaam  levis  in  toto  Marsus  Amazonide.** 

From  this  we  gather  that  Amazonia  was  the  name  of  his  poem. 
In  erotic  poetry  he  held  a  high  place,  though  not  of  the  first  rank. 
His  Fdbellae  and  treatise  on  Urbanitas,  both  probably  poetical  pro- 
ductions, are  referred  to  by  Quintilian,  and  Martial  mentions  him 
as  his  own  precursor  in  treating  the  short  epigram.  From  another 
passage  of  Martial, 

'*  £t  Maeoenati  Maro  cam  cantaret  Alexin 
Kota  tamon  Marsi  fusca  Melaenis  erat,**' 

we  infer  that  he  began  his  career  early;  for  he  was  certainly 

younger  than  Horace,  though  probably  only  by  a  few  years,  as  he 

also  receeived  instruction  from  Orbilius.     There  is  a  fine  epigram 

by  Marsus  lamenting  the  death  of  bis  two  brother-poets  and 

friends: 

**  Te  qnoqne  Virgilio  comitem  oon  aequa,  Tibolle^ 
Mors  invenem  campos  misit  ad  fifysioe. 
He  foret  ant  moUes  ettpa  qni  fleret  amores, 
Ant  caneret  forti  regia  bella  pede.* 

Albius  Tibullus,  to  whom  Quintilian  adjudges  the  palm  of 

Latin  elegy,  was  bom  probably  about  the  same  time  as  Horace 

(65  fi.a),  though  others  place  the  date  of  bis  birth  as  late  as 

that  of  Messala  (59  B.O.).     In  the  fifth  Elegy  of  the  third  book^ 

occur  the  words — 

**  Natalem  nostri  primnm  videre  parentes 
Cnm  cecidit  fato  consul  nterqne  pari«" 


»EcLx.2. 

'  Two  Greek  EpigramB  (AnthoL  Gr.  iL  p.  98)  are  assigned  to  him  hy 
Jacobs  (Tenffel).  *  Quint,  x.  1,  98. 

*  Mart  iv.  29,  7.  •  Id.  vii.  29,  8.  •  v.  17,  18. 
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As  these  words  nearly  reappear  in  Ovid,  fixing  the  date  of  his  own 
birth,  ^  some  critics  have  supposed  them  to  be  spurious  here.  But 
there  is  no  occasion  for  thia  The  elegy  in  which  they  occur  is 
certainly  not  by  Tibullus,  and  may  well  be  the  work  of  some 
contemporary  of  Ovid.  They  point  to  the  battle  of  Mutina,  43 
B.C.,  in  wliich  Hirtius  and  Pansa  lost  their  lives.  The  poet* s  death 
is  fixed  to  19  B.a  by  the  epigram  of  Domitius  just  quoted. 

Tibullus  was  a  Roman  knight,  and  inherited  a  large  fortune. 
This,  however,  he  lost  by  the  triumviral  proscriptions,*  excepting 
a  poor  remnant  of  his  estate  near  Pedimi  which,  small  as  it  was, 
seems  to  have  sufliced  for  his  moderate  wants.  At  a  later  period 
Horace,  writing  to  him  in  retirement,  speaks  as  though  he  were 
I)osse8sed  of  considerable  wealth — ^ 

**  Di  tibi  divitiaa  dederont  artemque  fniendi." 

It  is  possible  that  Augustus,  at  the  intercession  of  Messala, 
restored  the  poet's  patrimony.  It  was  as  much  the  fashion  among 
the  Augustan  writers  to  affect  a  humble  but  contented  poverty,  as 
it  had  been  among  the  libertines  of  the  Csesarean  age  to  pretend 
to  sanctity  of  life — another  form  of  that  unreality  which,  after 
aU,  is  ineradicable  from  Latin  poetry.  Ovid  is  far  more  unaffected. 
He  asserts  plainly  that  the  pleasures  and  refinements  of  his  time 
were  altogether  to  his  taste,  and  that  no  other  age  would  have 
suited  him  half  so  welL*  Tibullus  is  a  melancholy  effeminate 
spirit.  Horace  exactly  hits  him  when  he  bids  him  "  chant  no 
more  woeful  elegies,"^  because  a  young  and  perjured  rival  has 
been  preferred  to  him.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  and 
no  energy,  but  hia  position  obliged  him  to  see  some  military 
service,  and  we  find  that  he  went  on  no  less  than  three  expedi- 
tions with  his  patron.  This  patron,  or  rather  friend,  for  he  was 
above  needing  a  patron,  was  the  great  Messala,- whom  the  pofet 
loved  with  a  warmth  and  constancy  testified  by  some  beautiful 
elegies,  the  finest  perhaps  being  those  where  the  general's  victories 
are  celebrated.*  But  the  chief  theme  of  his  verse  is  the  love,  ill- 
requited  it  would  seem,  which  he  lavished  first  on  Delia  and 
afterwards  on  Nemesis.  Each  mistress  gives  the  subject  to  a 
book.  Delia's  real  name  as  we  leam  from  Apuleius  was  Plania,'^ 
and  we  gather  fiom  more  than  one  notice  in  the  poems  that 

1  Tr.  II.  X.  6.  «  El.  I.  i.  19.  >  Ep.  I.  iv.  7. 

*  Prisca  iuvent  ah'^ :  ego  me  nunc  dentqtie  naium  OratiUor :  luiee  ados 
moribus  apta  meis  (A,  A.  iiL  121).     Ovid  is  unquestionably  ri^rht. 

»  Od.  I.  xxxiii.  2. 

*  EL  I.  7 ;  11.  1.   Tibullus  turns  from  battle  scenes  wHh  relief  to  the  quiet 
joys  of  the  country. 

^  Others  read  PlauHa,  but  without  cause. 
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she  waA  married^  wlien  Tibtdlos  paid  his  addressee  to  her.  If 
the  form  of  these  poems  is  borrowed  from  Alexandria,  the 
gentle  pathos  and  gushing  feeling  redeem  them  from  all  taint  of 
artificiidity.  In  no  poet,  not  even  in  Bums,  is  simple,  natural 
emotion  more  naturally  expressed.  If  we  cannot  prdse  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  we  must  admire  the  graceful  poet.  Nothing  can 
give  a  truer  picture  of  affection  than  the  foUovring  tender  and 
exquisitely  musical  lines : 

**  Non  ego  laudari  caro:  mea  Delia,  tecum 

Dummodo  aim  quaeao  aegaia  inerac^ue  vocer. 
Te  apectem  aaprema  mihi  cum  venent  hon : 
Te  teneam  moriena  deficiente  manu.' 

Here  is  the  same  ''linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out"  which  gives 
such  a  charm  to  Gray's  elegy.  In  other  elegies,  particularly  those 
which  take  the  form  of  idylls,  giving  images  of  rural  peace  and 
plenty,^  wo  see  the  quiet  retiring  nature  that  will  not  be  drawn 
into  tibie  glare  of  Home.  Tibullus  is  described  as  of  great  personal 
beauty,  and  of  a  candid*^  and  affectionate  disposition.  Notwith- 
standing his  devotion  Delia  was  faithless,  and  the  poet  sought  dis- 
traction in  surrendering  to  the  cbarms  of  another  mistress.  Horace 
speaks  of  a  lady  named  Glycera  in  this  connection ;  it  is  probable 
that  she  is  the  same  as  Nemesis  ;^  the  custom  of  erotic  poetry 
being  to  substitute  a  Greek  name  of  similar  scansion  for  the 
original  Latin  one ;  if  the  original  name  were  Greek  the  change 
was  still  made,  hence  Glycera  might  well  stand  for  Nemesis.  The 
third  book  -was  first  seen  by  Niebuhr  to  be  from  another  and 
much  inferior  poet  It  is  devoted  to  the  praises  of  Neaera,  and 
imitates  the  manner  of  Tibullus  with  not  a  little  of  his  sweetness 
but  with  much  less  power.  Who  the  author  was  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  though  he  had  little  genius  he  was  a  man  of  feeling 
and  taste,  and  the  six  elegies  are  a  pleasing  relic  of  this  active 
and  yet  melancholy  time.  The  fourth  book  begins  with  a  short 
epic  on  Messala,  the  work  of  a  poetaster,  extending  over  200  lines. 
It  is  followed  by  thirteen  most  graceful  elegidia  ascribed  to  the 
lovers  Cerinthus  and  Sulpicia  of  which  one  only  is  by  Cerinthus. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  this  ascription  is  genuine,  or  whether, 
as  the  ancient  life  of  Tibullus  in  the  Parisian  oodex  asserts,  the 
poems  were  written  by  him  under  the  title  of  Epistolae  amatoriae. 
Their  finished  elegance  and  purity  of  diction  are  easily  reconcilable 
with  the  view  that  they  are  the  work  of  Tibullus.     They  abound 

» 151.  ii  21.  «  lb.  L  57.  •  lb.  ii.  1. 

*  Albi,  nottrorum  aermonum  candide  vudex^  Hor.  £p.  I.  iv. 

*  Or.  Am.  III.  iz.  82,  iropliea  that  Delia  and  Nemesia  were  the  two  sue- 
oeasiye  miatreasea  of  the  poet. 
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in  allusions  to  Virgil's  poetry.^  At  the  same  time  the  description 
of  Sulpicia  as  a  poetess^  seems  to  point  to  her  as  authoress  of  the 
pieces  that  bear  her  name,  and  from  one  or  two  allusions 
we  gather  that  Messala  was  paying  her  attentions  that  were  dis- 
tasteful but  hard  to  refuse.^  G^ie  materials  for  coming  to  a 
decision  are  so  scanty,  that  it  seems  best  to  leave  the  authorship 
an  open  question. 

The  rhythm  of  TibuUus  is  smooth,  easy,  and  graceful,  but  tame. 
He  generally  concludes  his  period  at  the  end  of  the  couplet^  and 
closes  the  couplet  with  a  dissyllable ;  but  he  does  not  like  Ovid 
make  it  an  invariable  rule.  The  diction  is  severely  classical,  free 
from  Greek  constructions  and  antiquated  harshness.  In  elision 
he  stands  midway  between  Catullus  and  Ovid,  inclining,  however, 
more  nearly  to  the  latter. 

Sex.  Aurelius  Propertius,  an  Umbrian,  £rom  Mevania, 
Ameria,  Assisi,  or  Hispellum,  it  is  not  certain  which,  was  bom 
58  B.a  or  according  to  others  49  B.o.y  and  lost  his  father  and  his 
estate  in  the  same  year  (41  b.c.)  under  Octavius's  second  assigna- 
tion of  land  to  the  soldier&  He  seems  to  have  begun  life  at  the 
bar,  which  he  soon  deserted  to  play  the  cavalier  to  Hostia  (whom 
he  celebrates  under  the  name  Cynthia),  a  lady  endowed  with 
learning  and  wit  as  well  as  beauty,  to  whom  our  poet  remained 
constant  for  five  years.  The  chronology  of  his  love-quarrels  and 
reconciliations  has  been  the  subject  of  warm  disputes  between 
Kobbe,  Jacob,  and  Lachmann;  but  even  if  it  were  of  any  impor- 
tance, it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  it  with  certainty. 

He  unquestionably  belonged  to  Maecenas's  following,  but  was 

not  admitted  into  the  inner  circle  of  his  intimates.     Some  have 

thought  that  the  troublesome  acquaintance  who  besou^t  Horace 

to  introduce  him  was  no  other  than  Propertiua     llie  man,  it 

will  be  remembered,  expresses  himself  willing  to  take  a  humhl$ 

place;* 

«  Haberes 
Magnum  adiutorem  poeset  qui  f  erre  secondas 
Hunc  hominem  yelles  si  tradere.    Dispeieam  ni 
Submosses  omnes." 

And  as  Propertius  speaks  of  himself  as  living  on  the  EaquiHae,^ 
some  have,  in  conformity  with  this  view,  imagined  him  to  have 
held  some  domestic  post  under  Maecenas's  roof.     A  careful  reader 

^  Kl.  IV.  u.  11,  12,  urU,  .  .  ,  uriL  Cf.  G.  L  77,  78.  Again,  duidsgrna 
furta  (v.  7X  capt  iura  libens  (id.  9) ;  Pone  nuium  Cerinthe  (iv.  16),  will  at 
once  recall  familiar  Vinrilian  cadences, 

Mb.  IV.  Yi  2;  vii.  &  » lb.  IV.  viiL  6;  xl  4. 

f  S.  I.  ix.  45.  »Ih.  iv.  28,  84;  v.  8.  1. 
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can  detect  in  PropeitiTZS  a  far  less  well-bred  tone  than  is  appai-cnt 
in  Tibullus  or  Horace.  He  has  the  air  of  a  parvenu^^  pleading 
his  intellectual  wares,  and  lacking  the  courteous  self-restraint 
which  dignifies  their  style.  But  he  is  a  genuine  poet,  and  a 
generous,  warm-hearted  man,  and  in  our  opinion  by  far  the 
greatest  master  of  the  pentameter  that  Home  ever  produced.  Its 
rhythm  in  his  hands  rises  at  times  almost  into  grandeur.  There 
are  passages  in  the  el^gy  on  Cornelia  (which  concludes  the  series) 
whose  noble  naturalness  and  stirring  emphasis  bespeak  a  great 
and  patriotic  inspiration ;  and  no  small  part  of  this  effect  is  due 
to  his  vigorous  handling  of  a  somewhat  feeble  metre.'  Mechani- 
cally speaking,  he  is  a  disciple  in  the  same  school  as  Orid,  but  his 
success  in  the  Ovidian  distich  is  insignificant ;  for  he  has  nothing 
of  the  epigrammatist  in  him,  and  his  finest  Imes  all  seem  to  have 
come  by  accident,  or  at  anyrate  without  effort*  His  excessive 
reverence  for  the  Alexandrines  Callimachus  and  Philetas,  has 
cramped  his  muse.  With  infinitely  more  poetic  fervour  than 
either,  he  has  made  them  his  only  models,  and  to  attain  their 
reputation  is  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  It  is  from  respect  to 
their  practice  that  he  has  loaded  his  poems  with  pedantic  erudi- 
tion; in  the  very  midst  of  passionate  pleading  he  will  turn  abruptly 
into  the  mazes  of  some  obscure  myth,  often  unintelligible^  to  tho 
modem  reader,  whose  patience  he  sorely  trie&  There  is  no  good 
poet  so  difficult  to  read  through ;  his  faults  are  not  such  as  '*  plead 
sweetly  for  pardon ; "  they  are  obtrusive  and  repelling,  and  have 
been  more  in  the  way  of  his  fame  than  those  of  any  extant 
writer  of  equal  genius.  He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Yii'gil» 
whose  poems  he  sketches  in  the  following  graceful  lines : — ^ 

"  Actia  Virgilio  custodit  (dens)  litora  Phoebi, 
CaesarU  et  fortes  dicere  posse  rates  : 
'  Qui  nunc  Aeneae  Troianaque  suscitat  arma, 

lactaque  Lavinis  moenia  litoribus. 

Cedite  Komani  scriptores,  cedite  Graii, 

Nescio  quid  mains  nascitnr  lliade  1 


*  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  identity  with  Horace's  hore,  and  it  does 
not  seem  very  probable,  the  passage,  £p.  II.  iL  101,  almost  certainly  refers 
to  him,  and  illustrates  his  love  of  vain  praise. 

'  Merivale  has  noticed  this  in  his  eighth  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
Romans. 

s  As  instances  of  his  powerful  rhythm,  we  may  select  Cam  moribinida 
niger  dauderet  ora  liquor ;  Et  graviora  repenUU  iniquis  pensa  quasillif : 
HoH  exoraio  slaiU  adatnante  viae;  and  many  such  pentameters  as  MunduM 
demiuia  insMor  in  twnicia  ;  Candida  purpuras  mixta  papaveribua, 

*  See  EL  I.  ii.  15,  aqq,;  L  iii  1-8,  &c 

*  lb.  il  84,  ei. 
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Tu  canis  nmbroei  sabter  Bineta  Galeti 

Thyrsin  et  attritis  Dapnnin  arundmibos, 
Utque  decern  possint  corrampere  mala  puellofly 

Missus  et  imprcteis  haedas  ab  uberibos. 
Felix  qui  viles  pomis  mercaris  amores ! 

Huic  licet  ingratae  Tityrus  ipse  canat. 
Felix  intactum  Corydon  qui  teutat  Alezm 

Agricolae  domini  carpere  delicias. 
Qaamns  ille  sna  laasus  requiescat  aFena^ 

Laudatur  faciles  inter  Hamadryadas. 
Tu  canis  Ascraei  veteris  praecepta  poetae, 

Quo  seges  in  campo,  quo  yiret  uva  iugo. 
Tale  facis  carmen,  docta  testudine  quale 

Cynthius  impositis  temperat  articulis." 

The  elegies  that  show  his  characteristics  best  are  the  second  of 
the  first  book,  where  he  prays  his  lady  to  dress  modestly ;  the 
seventeenth,  where  he  rebukes  himself  for  having  left  her  side ; 
the  twentieth,  where  he  tells  the  legend  of  Hylas  with  great 
pictorial  power  and  with  the  finest  triumphs  of  rhythm;  the 
beautiful  lament  for  the  death  of  Paetus ;  ^  the  dream  in  which 
Cynthia's  shade  comes  to  give  him  warning ;  ^  and  the  patriotic 
elegy  which  begins  the  last  book.  Maecenas,'  it  appears,  had 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  attempt  heroic  poetry,  from  which  un- 
congenial task  he  excuses  himself,  much  as  Horace  had  done. 

In  reading  these  poets  we  are  greatly  struck  by  the  free  and 
easy  way  in  which  they  borrow  thoughts  from  one  another.  A 
good  idea  was  considered  common  property,  and  a  happy  phrase 
might  be  adopted  without  theft.  Vi^il  now  and  then  appro- 
priates a  word  from  Horace,  Horace  somewhat  oftener  one  from 
Virgil,  Tibullus  from  both.  Propertiua,  who  is  less  original,  has 
many  direct  imitations,  and  Ovid  makes  free  with  some  of  Virgil 
and  TibuUus's  finest  lines.  This  custom  was  not  thought  to 
detract  from  the  writer's  independence,  inasmuch  as  each  had 
his  own  domain,  and  borrowed  only  where  he  would  be  equally 
ready  to  give.  It  was  otherwise  with  those  thriftless  bards  so 
roughly  dealt  with  by  Horace  in  his  nineteenth  Epistle — 

''  O  imitatorea,  servum  pecnsi  ut  mihi  saepe 
BUem,  saepe  iocum  movistia." 

the  Baviad  and  Maeviad  of  the  Boman  poet-world.  These  ky 
outside  the  chanued  sphere,  and  the  hands  they  laid  on  the  works 
of  those  who  wrought  within  it  were  sacrilegious.  In  the  next 
age  we  shall  see  how  imitation  of  these  great  masters  had  become 
a  regular  department  of  composition,  so  that  Quintilian  gives 

1  EL  iu.  (iv.)  6  (7).  •  lb.  v.  (iv.)  7.       "^ 

*  lb.  iv.  (iiL)  8  (9).    Two  or  three  other  elegies  are  addreswd  to  hixa. 
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elal)orato  rules  for  making  a  proper  use  of  it  At  this  time 
orij^nality  consisted  in  introducing  some  new  fonn  of  Greek  song. 
Virgil  made  Theocritus  and  Hesiod  speak  in  Latin.  Horace  had 
brought  over  the  old  Aeolian  bards ;  Propertius,  too,  must  make 
hifl  Iwast  of  having  enticed  Callimachus  to  the  Tiber's  banks — 

'*  Primus  ego  iDgredior  puro  de  fonte  sacerdos 
Itala  per  Graios  orgia  ferre  choros.^ 

In  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  almost  lost ;  a  single  copy,  defaced 
with  mould  and  almost  illegible,  was  found  in  a  wine  cellar  in 
Italy,  1451  a.d.  Quintilian  tells  us  there  were  some  in  his  day 
wlio  preferred  him  to  Tibullus. 

The  same  critic's  remark  on  the  brilliant  poet  who  now  comes 
before  us,  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  is  as  follows  :  "  Ovfdius  utrogue  lasci- 
riorj^  and  he  could  not  have  given  a  terser  or  more  comprehensive 
criticism.  Of  all  Latin  poets,  not  excepting  even  Plautus,  Ovid 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  gift  of  facility.  Ilis  words 
prubably  express  the  literal  truth,  when  he  says — 

"  Sponte  sua  carmen  numeros  veniebat  ad  aptos, 
£t  quod  tentabam  scribere  versus  erat" 

This  incorrigibly  inunoral  but  inexpressibly  graceful  poet  was  born 
at  Sulmo  in  the  Pelignian  territory  43  B.a  of  wealthy  parents, 
whose  want  of  liberality  during  his  youthful  career  he  deplores, 
but  by  which  he  profited  after  their  death.  Of  equestrian  rank, 
with  good  introductions  and  brilliant  talenta^  he  was  expected  to 
devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  public  life.  At  first  he  studied 
for  the  bar;  but  so  slight  was  his  ambition  tnd  so  unfitted  was  his 
genius  for  even  the  moderate  degree  of  severB  reasoning  required 
by  his  profession,  that  he  soon  abandoned  it  in  disgust,  and  turned 
to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  For  some  time  he  declaimed  under  the 
first  masteTBy  Arellius  Fuscus  and  Porcine  Ijitro^'  and  acquired  a 
power  of  brilliant  improvisation  that  ceniecl  him  to  be  often 
quoted  in  the  schools,  and  is  evidenced  by  QPiiy  reminiscences  in 
the  writings  of  the  elder  Seneca.^  A  short  time  was  spent  by  hiju, 
according  to  custom,  at  Athens,^  and  while  in  Greece  he  too^  the 
opportiinity  of  visiting  the  renowned  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  'He 
aLeio  spent  some  time  in  SicUy,  and  returned  to  Home  probably;  at 
the  age  of  23  or  24,  where  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated 
triumvir  capitalist  decemvir  litibus  iudieandiSy  and  centuinviry  in 
quick  succession.  But  in  spite  of  the  remonstances  of  his  friends 
he  finally  gave  up  all  active  work,  and  began  that  series  of  love- 
poems  which  was  at  once  the  cause  of  his  popularity  and  of  his  fall. 

*  ir.  (ill)  1,  8.  "On  these  8e«  next  chapter,  p.  820. 

>  »ee  Contr.  il  11.  *  Trist  L  ii  77. 
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His  first  mistress  was  a  lady  whom  he  calls  Corinna,  but  whose  real 
name  is  not  known.  That  she  was  a  member  of  the  demi^wnde 
is  probable  from  this  fact ;  as  also  from  the  poet's  strong  assertion 
that  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  a  married 
woman.  The  class  to  which  she  belonged  were  mostly  Greeks 
or  Easterns,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  often  poetesses,  anvl 
mingling  with  these  seductive  qualities  the  fickleness  and  greecl 
natural  to  their  position,  of  which  Ovid  somewhat  unreasonably 
complains.  To  her  are  dedicated  the  great  majority  of  the  Amore^y 
his  earliest  extant  work.  These  elegant  but  lascivious  poems, 
some  of  which  perhaps  were  the  same  which  he  recited  to  large 
audiences  as  early  as  his  twenty-second  year,  were  published^  13 
B.C.,  and  consisted  at  first  of  five  books,  which  he  afterwards 
reduced  to  three.  ^  No  sooner  were  they  before  the  public  than 
tliey  became  universally  popular,  combining  as  they  do  the  per- 
sonal experiences  already  made  familiar  to  Eoman  audiences 
through  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  with  a  levity,  a  dash,  a  gaiety, 
and  a  brilliant  polish,  far  surpassing  anything  that  his  more  serious 
predecessors  had  attained.  During  their  composition  he  was 
smitten  with  the  desire  (perhaps  owing  to  his  Asiatic  tour)  to 
write  an  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  giants,  but 
Ck)nnna,  determined  to  keep  his  muse  for  herself,  would  not  allow 
him  to  gratify  it.^ 

The  Heroidca  or  love-letters  from  mythological  heroines  to  their 
(mostly)  faithless  eqppuses,  are  declared  by  Ovid  to  be  an  origiaal 
importation  from  Greece.^  They  are  erotic  suasoriasj  based  on 
the  declamations  of  iihe  schools,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  appre- 
ciated of  all  his  compositions.  They  present  the  Greek  mythology 
under  an  entirely  new  phase  of  treatment  Virgil  had  c6mplaiiieii^ 
that  its  resources  w^o  liaed  up,  and  in  Propertius  we  ^already  see 
that  allusive  way-  q£; dealing  with  it  which  savours  of'  a  general 
satiety.  But  in  Ovid's  hands  the  old  myths  became  young  again, 
indeed,  younger  thaB^leyer;  and  people  wonder  they 'could  ever 
have  lost  their  interedU  His  method  is  the  reverse  of  Yiigil*s  or 
Livy's.^  They  take  pains  to  make  themselves  ancient ;  he^  with 
wanton  efi&ontery,  makes  the  myths  modem.  Jupiter^  Juno,  the 
whole  circle  of  Olympus,  are  transformed  into  the  ficmmet  ti 
femmes  galantea  of  Augustus's  court,  and  their  history  into  a 
chronique  scandaletue.     The  immoral  incidents,  round  which  a 

^  So  says  the  introduction ;  but  it  is  of  very  doubtful  aathentidty. 

*  Am.  II.  L  11. 

*  A.  A  III.  846,  iffnotum  hoc  aliia  Ule  novavU  opiu,        ^  G.  lit  4,  $qq. 

*  These  remarks  apply  equaUy  to  the  Metamorphoees,  and  indeed  to  all 
Ovid's  works. 
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vefl  of  poetic  sanctity  had  been  cast  by  the  great  consecrator  time, 
are  here  displayed  in  all  their  mundane  pruriency.  In  the  Meta- 
vtorphoses  Jupiter  is  introduced  as  smitten  with  the  love  of  a 
nymph,  Dictynna;  some  compunctions  of  conscience  seize  him,  and 
the  image  of  Juno's  wrath  (kunts  him,  but  he  finally  overcomes 
his  fear  with  these  words — 

"  Hoc  forttim  certe  coniux  mea  nesciet  (inquit) ; 
Ant  si  rescierit,  sunt  0  sant  iurgia  tanti  i " 

So,  in  the  Herotdes,  the  idea  of  the  desolate  and  love-lorn  Ariadne 
writing  a  letter  from  the  barren  isle  of  Naxos  is  in  itself  ridiculous, 
nor  can  all  the  pathos  of  her  grief  redeem  the  irony.  Helen 
Irishes  she  had  had  more  practice  in  correspondence,  so  that  she 
might  perhaps  touch  her  lover's  chilly  heart  Ovid  using  the 
language  of  mj-thology,  reminds  us  of  those  heroes  of  Dickens 
who  preface  their  communications  by  a  wink  of  intelligence. 

His  next  venture  was  of  a  more  compromising  character.  In- 
toxicated with  popularity,  he  devoted  three  long  poems  to  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  Art  of  Love,  on  which  he  lavished  all 
the  graces  of  his  wayward  talent,  and  a  combination  of  mytho- 
logicaly  literary,  and  social  allusion,  that  seemed  to  mark  him  out 
for  better  things.  He  is  careful  to  remark  at  the  outset  that  this 
poem  is  not  intended  for  the  virtuous.  The  frivolous  gallants, 
whose  sole  end  in  lif^  is  dissipation,  with  the  objects  of  theii 
licentious  passion,  arejlhe  readers  for  whom  he  caters.  But  he 
liad  overshot  his  mark.  The  Amoves  had  been  tolerated,  for  they 
had  followed  precedbnity  But  even  they  had  raised  him  enemies. 
The  Art  of  Low  prodvbed  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  without 
doubt  laid  the  foliations  of  that  severe  displeasure  on  the 
jiart  of  Augustus,  whiA  found  vent  ten  years  later  in  a  terrible 
punishment.  For  Qyi3  .was  doing  his  best  to  render  the  emperor's 
reforms  a  dead  lett^.'  ^  was  difficult  enough  to  get  the  laws 
enforced,  even  with  the  .powerful  sanction  of  a  public  opinion 
guided  by  writers  like  Horace  and  VirgiL  But  here  was  a  brillian 
poet  setting  his  face  right  against  the  emperor's  wilL  The 
necessity  of  marriage  had  been  preached  with  enthusiasm  by  two 
unmarried  poets;  a  law  to  the  same  effect  had  been  passed  by  two 
unmarried  consuls  ;^  a  moral  regime  had  been  inaugurated  by  a 
prince  whose  own  morals  were  or  had  been  more  Qian  dubious. 
All  this  was  difficult;  but  it  had  been  done.  And  now  the 
insidious  attractions  of  vice  were  flaunted  in  the  most  glowing 
colours  in  the  face  of  day.  The  young  of  both  sexes  yidded  to 
the  charm.    And  what  was  worse,  the  emperor's  own  daughter, 

■  '■'»*  Lex  Papia-PoppMa 
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whom  he  had  forced  to  stay  at  home  carding  wool,  to  weiir  only 
such  garments  as  were  spun  in  the  palace,  to  affe^it  an  almost 
prudish  delicacy,  the  proud  and  lovely  Jidia,  had  been  detected  in 
such  profligacy  as  j)0ured  bitter  satire  on  the  old  monarch's  moral 
discipline,  and  bore  s])oaking  witness  to  the  power  of  an.  inherited 
tendency  to  ^^ce.  The  emperor's  awful  severity  bespoke  not 
merely  the  aggrieved  father  but  the  disappointed  statesman.  Julia 
had  disgniced  his  home  and  ruined  his  policy,  and  the  fierce  resent- 
ment wliich  rankled  in  his  heart  only  waited  its  time  to  burst 
forth  upon  the  man  who  had  laboured  to  make  impurity  attrac- 
tive.^ ^loan while  Ovid  attempted,  two  years  later,  a  sort  of  recan- 
tation in  the  Remedla  Amoris^  the  frivolity  of  which,  howeA'cr, 
renders  it  as  immoral  as  its  predecessor  though  less  gross ;  and  he 
iiuishod  his  treatment  of  the  subject  "with  the  Medicamina  Faciei^ 
a  sparkling  and  caustic  quasi-didactic  treatise,  of  which  only  a 
fragment  survives.-  During  this  period  (we  know  not  exactly 
when)  was  composed  the  tragedy  of  Medea,  which  ancient  critics 
seem  to  have  considered  his  greatest  work.*  Alone  of  his  writings 
it  showed  liLs  genius  in  restraint,  and  though  we  should  probably 
form  a  lower  estimate  of  its  excellence,  we  may  regret  that  time  has 
not  spared  it.  Among  other  works  written  at  this  time  was  an 
elog}'^  on  the  death  of  Messala  (3  A.D.),  as  we  leani  from  the 
letters  from  Pontus.*  Soon  after  he  seems,  like  Prince  Henrj^  to 
have  determined  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  abandon  his  old 
acquaintances.  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus,  were  dead;  there 
was  no  poet  of  eminence  to  assist  the  emperor  by  his  pen.  Ovid 
was  beyond  doubt  the  best  qualified  by  his  talent,  but  Augustus 
had  not  noticed  him.  He  turned  to  patriotic  themes  in  onier  to 
attract  favourable  notice,  and  began  his  great  work  on  tlie  national 
calendar.  Partly  after  the  example  of  Fkopertius,  partly  by  his 
own  predilection,  he  kept  to  the  elegiao  metre,  though  he  is 
conscious  of  its  betraving  him  into  occasioiial  frivolous  or  amatorv 
passages  where  he  ought  to  be  grave.*  **  Who  would  have  thought 
(he  says)  that  from  a  poet  of  love  T  should  have  become  a  patriotic 
bard]"^  ^  "While  wTiting  the  Fasti  he  seems  to  have  worked  also 
at  the  Metamorpho,^es^  a  heroic  poem  in  fifteen  books,  entirely 
devoted  to  mythological  stories,  mostly  of  transformations  caused 
by  the  love  or  jealousy  of  divine  wooers,  or  the  vengeance  of 

^  It  is  probable  that  the  Art  qfLovc,wfi8  published  3  B.C.,  the  year  of  JnhVa 
exile. 

^  Some  have,  quite  without  due  grounds,  questioned  the  authenticity  of 
this  frnj^niout. 

»  Tuc.  De  Or.  xiii ;  Quint  X.  i.  98.  -•  i.  vii  27. 

•  See  the  witty  invocation  to  Venn*,  Bk.  IV.  init.  •  ¥.  iL  S. 
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their  aggrieved  spouses.  There  are  passages  in  this  long  work  of 
exceeding  beauty,  and  a  prodigal  wealth  of  poetical  ornament, 
which  has  made  it  a  mine  for  modem  poets.  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
Guarini,  Spenser,  Milton,  have  all  drunk  deep  of  this  rich  foun- 
tain.^ The  skill  with  which  the  diflferent  legends  are  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  composition  is  as  marvellous  as  the  frivolous 
dilettantism  which  could  treat  a  long  heroic  poem  in  such  a  way. 
The  Metamorphoses  were  finished  before  7  a.d.  ;  the  FtisH  were 
only  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  book,  when  all  further  prose- 
cution of  them  was  stopped  by  the  terrible  news,  which  struck  the 
poet  like  a  thunderbolt,  that  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Rome  for- 
ever. The  cause  of  his  exile  has  been  much  debated.  The  osten- 
sible groimd  was  the  immorality  of  his  writings,  and  especially  of 
the  Art  of  Love,  but  it  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  that  a 
deeper  and  more  personal  reason  lay  behind.  Ovid's  own  hints 
imply  that  his  eyes  had  been  witness  to  something  that  they  should 
not,  which  he  calls  a  crimen  {t.e,  a  crime  against  the  emperor). ^ 
The  most  probable  theory  is  that  Augustus  took  advantage  of 
r)vid*s  complicity  in  the  younger  Jidia's  misconduct  to  wreak  the 
fidl  measure  of  his  long-standing  indignation  against  the  poet, 
whose  evil  counsels  had  helped  to  lead  astray  not  only  her  but  liis 
daughter  also.  He  banished  him  to  Tomi,  an  inhospitable  spot 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  remained  deaf  to  all 
the  piteous  protestations  and  abject  flatteries  which  for  ten  years 
the  miserable  poet  poured  forth. 

This  punishment  broke  OvicUs  spirit  He  had  been  the  spoilt 
child  of  society,  and  he  had  no  he^irt  for  any  life  but  that  of 
Eome.  He  pined  away  amid  the  hideous  solitudes  and  the  bar- 
barous companionship  of  Goths  and  Sarmatians.  His  very  genius 
was  wrecked.  Kot  a  single  poem  of  merit  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  former  times  now  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Nevertheless 
he  continued  to  write  as  fluently  as  before.  Now  that  he  was 
absent  from  his  wife — for  he  had  been  thrice  married — this  very 
undomestic  poet  discovered  that  he  had  a  deep  affection  for  her. 
He  wrote  her  endearing  letters,  and  reminded  her  of  their  happy 
hours.  As  she  was  a  lady  of  high  position  and  a  friend  of  the 
Empress  Livia,  he  no  doubt  hoped  for  her  good  offices.     But  her 

*  The  most  beautiful  portions  are  perhaps  the  followiug: — The  Story  of 
Phaethon  (ii.  1),  the  Golden  Age  (i  89),  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  (iv.  55).  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  a  rustic  idyl  (viiL  628),  Narcissus  at  the  Fountain  (iii.  407), 
The  Cave  of  Sleep  (xl  692),  Daedalus  and  Icarus  (viii.  152),  Cephalus  and 
Procris  (vii.  661),  The  passion  of  Medea  (viL  11),  from  which  we  may  glean 
some  idea  of  his  tragedy. 

2  The  chief  passages  bearing  on  it  are,  Tr.  II.  103;  III.  v.  49;  VI.  27; 
IV.  X,  90.     Pont.  1.  vi.  25  ;  II.  ix.  75  ;  III.  iii.  75. 
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prudence  surpassed  her  conjugal  devotion.  Neither  she,  nor  the 
noble  and  intiuential  friends^  whom  he  implored  in  piteous  accents 
to  intercede  for  him,  ever  ventured  to  approach  the  emperor  on  a 
subject  on  which  he  was  known  to  be  inexorable.  And  when 
Augustus  died  and  Tiberius  succeeded,  the  vain  hopes  that  had 
hitherto  buoyed  up  Ovid  seem  to  have  quite  faded  away.  From 
such  a  man  it  was  idle  to  expect  mercy.  So,  for  two  or  three 
years  the  wretched  poet  lingered  on,  still  solacing  himself  with 
verse,  and  with  the  kindness  of  the  natives,  who  sought  by  every 
means  to  do  him  honour  and  soothe  his  misfortune,  and  then,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  17  A.D.,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  place  of  liis  dreary  exile. 

Much  as  we  may  blame  him,  the  severity  of  his  punishment 
soems  far  too  great  for  liis  offence,  since  Ovid  is  but  the  child  of 
his  ago.  In  praising  him,  society  praised  itself ;  as  he  says  with 
natural  pride,  "The  fame  that  others  gain  after  death,  I  have 
known  in  my  lifetime."  He  was  of  a  thoroughly  happy,  thought- 
less, genial  temper ;  before  his  reverse  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
lcno^vn  a  cara  His  profligacy  cost  him  no  repentance ;  he  could 
not  see  that  he  had  done  wrong ;  inde^jd,  according  to  the  lax 
notions  of  the  time,  his  conduct  had  been  above  rather  than  below 
the  general  standard  of  dissipated  men.  The  palliations  he  all^s 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Tristia,  which  is  the  best  authority  for 
his  life,  are  in  point  of  fact,  unanswerable.  To  regard  his  age  ju* 
wicked  or  degenerate  never  entered  into  his  head.  He  delighted 
in  it  as  the  most  refined  that  the  world  had  ever  known ;  "  It  is," 
he  says  jokingly,  "  the  tnie  Golden  Age,  for  every  pleasiue  that 
exists  may  be  got  for  gold."  So  wedded  was  he  to  literary  com- 
position that  he  learnt  the  Sarmatian  language  and  wrote  poems 
in  it  in  honour  of  Augustus,  the  loss  of  which,  from  a  philological 
j)oint  of  view,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  His  muse  must  be  con- 
sidered as  at  home  in  the  salons  and  fashionable  coteries  of  the 
great  lliough  his  style  is  so  facile,  it  is  by  no  means  eimph*. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  artificial  ever  created,  and 
could  never  have  been  attained  at  all  but  by  a  natural  aptitude, 
backed  by  hard  study,  amid  highly-polished  surroundings  from 
childhood.  These  Ovid  had,  and  he  wielded  his  brilliant  instni- 
ment  to  perfection.  What  euphuism  was  to  the  Elizabethan 
courtiers,  what  the  langue  galante  was  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  mythological  dialect  was  to  the  gay  circles  of  aristocratic  Eom&' 

^  Such  names  as  Jfessala,  Oraecinua,  Fompeiui,  OoUa,  Fabiua  Maximum 
occur  in  his  Epistles. 

^  This  continual  dwelling  on  mythological  alliirioiui  is  sometimea  qnita 
ladicrous,  e.g.,  when  he  sees  the  Hellespont  frozen  over,  his  firet  thoogfat  i% 
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Tt  was  select,  polished,  and  spiced  "with  a  flavour  of  profanity. 
Ileuce,  Ovid  could  never  be  a  popular  poet,  for  a  poet  to  be  really 
]X)pular  must  be  either  serious  or  genuinely  humorous ;  whereas 
Ovid  is  neither.  His  irony,  exquisitely  ludicrous  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  it,  falls  flat  upon  less  cultivated  minds,  and  the  lack 
of  strength  that  lie«  beneath  his  smooth  exterior^  would  unfit  him, 
even  if  his  immorality  did  not  stand  in  the  way,  for  satisfying  or 
even  pleasing  the  mass  of  mankind. 

The  Ibis  and  Halieutieon  were  composed  during  his  exile ;  the 
former  is  a  satiric  attack  upon  a  person  now  unknown,  the  latter  a 
prosaic  account  of  the  fish  found  in  the  neighbourhood  bi  Tomi 

Appended  to  Ovid's  works  are  several  graceful  poems  which 
have  put  forward  a  claim  to  be  his  workmanship.  EUs  great 
popularity  among  the  schook  of  the  rhetoricians  both  in  Home 
imd  the  provinces,  caused  many  imitations  to  be  circulated  under 
liis  nama  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  the  Niix  elegia^  which,  if 
not  Ovid's,  must  be  very  shortly  posterior  to  him ;  it  is  the  com- 
l)laint  of  a  walnut  tree  on  the  harsh  treatment  it  has  to  suffer, 
sometimes  in  very  difficult  verse,^  but  not  inelegant  Some  of  the 
Priai>eia  are  also  attributed  to  him,  perhaps  with  reason;  the 
Coiisolatio  ad  Livianiy  on  the  death  of  Drusus,  is  a  clever  produc- 
tion of  the  Renaissance  period,  full  of  reminiscences  of  Ovid's 
verse,  much  as  the  Ciris  is  filled  with  reminiscences  of  VirgiL^ 

Ovid  was  the  most  brilliant  figure  in  a  gay  circle  of  erotic  and 
epic  poets,  many  of  whom  he  has  handed  down  in  his  Epiatl^s, 
others  have  transmitted  a  few  fragments  by  which  we  can  estimate 
their  power.  The  eldest  was  Ponticus,  who  is  also  mentioned  by 
Propei-tius  as  an  epic  writer  of  some  pretensions.  Another  was 
^Iacer,  whose  ambition  led  him  to  group  together  the  epic  legends 
antecedent  and  subsequent  to  those  narrated  in  the  Iliacl  and 

"  Winter  was  the  time  for  Leander  to  have  gone  to  Hero  :  there  would  have 
been  no  fear  of  drowning  I " 

^  His  abject  flattery  of  Augustas  hardly  needs  remark.  It  was  becoming 
the  regular  court  language  to  address  him  as  Jupiter  or  Tonans:  when  Virgil, 
at  the  very  time  that  Octavius*8  hands  were  red  with  the  proscriptions,  could 
call  him  a  god  {semper  erit  Dcu8\  we  cannot  wonder  at  Ovid  fifty  years  later 
doing  the  same. 

«  Kg,  69-90. 

•  We  may  notice  with  regard  to  the  Ciris  that  it  is  very  much  in  Ovid's 
manner,  thooeh  far  inferior.     I  think  it  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  to  a 

i«riod  succeeding  the  publication  of  the  Metamorphoses.  The  address  to 
kfessala,  v.  54,  is  a  mere  blind.  The  goddess  Sophia  indicates  a  later  view 
than  Ovid,  but  not  necessarily  I)ost- Augustan.  The  goddess  Crataeis  (from 
the  eleventh  Odyssey),  v.  67,  is  z,  novelty.  The  frivolous  and  pedantic  object 
of  the  poem  (to  set  right  a  confusion  in  the  myths),  makes  it  possible  that 
it  was  produced  under  the  blighting  government  of  Tiberius.  Its  continual 
imitations  make  it  almost  a  virgiliau  Ccnio. 
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Odyssey.  There  was  a  Pompeius  Macer,  an  excellent  man,  who 
with  his  son  committed  suicide  under  Tiberius,^  his  daughter 
having  been  accused  of  high  treason,  and  unable  to  clear  herself. 
The  son  is  probably  identical  with  this  friend  of  Ovid's.  Sabinus, 
another  of  his  intimates,  who  wrote  answers  to  the  Heroides,  was 
equally  conspicuous  in  heroic  poetry.  The  title  of  his  poem  is 
not  known.  Some  think  it  was  Troezen  -?  but  the  text  is  corrupt. 
Ovid  implies^  that  his  rescripts  to  the  Heroides  were  complete ;  it 
is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  them.  The  three  poems  tiiat 
bear  the  title  of  A.  Sabini  Epistolae,  and  are  often  bound  with  Ovid's 
works,  ai*e  the  production  of  an  Italian  scholar  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Tuticanus,  who  was  bom  in  the  same  year  with  Ovid, 
and  may  perhaps  have  been  the  author  of  Tibullus's  third  book,  is 
included  in  the  last  epistle  from  Pontus*  among  epic  bards. 
Cornelius  Sbverus,  a  better  versifier  than  poet,^  wrote  a  Sicilian 
War,^  of  which  the  first  book  was  extremely  good.  In  it  occurred 
the  verses  on  the  death  of  Cicero,  quoted  by  the  elder  Seneca' 
^vith  approbation : 

Oraque  magnoninium  spirantia  paene  vironim 
In  rostris  iacuere  suis :  8ed  enim  abstulit  omnifl^ 
Tanquam  sola  foret,  raptl  Ciceris  imago. 
Tunc  redeunt  auimis  ingentia  consulis  acta 
lurataequo  maniis  deprensaque  foedera  noxae 
Patriciumque  nefas  extinctum  :  poena  Cethegi 
Deiectusque  redit  votis  Catilina  nefandis. 
Quid  favor  ant  coetus,  pleni  quid  honoribns  anni 
l*rofuerant  ?  sacris  exculta  quid  arfibus  aetas  ? 
Abstulit  una  dies  aevi  decus,  icta^ue  luctu 
C'onticuit  I^atiae  tristis  facundia  linguae. 
Unica  sollicitis  quondam  tutela  salusque, 
Ei^regium  semper  patrise  caput,  ille  senatos 
Vindex,  ille  fori,  legum  ritusque  togaeque, 
Publica  vox  saevis  aetemum  oomutuit  armis. 
Informes  voltus  sparsamque  cniore  nefando 
Canitiem  sacrasque  manus  opcrumque  ministras 
Tantonim  pedibus  civis  proiecta  snperbis 
Proculcavit  ovans  nee  luurica  fata  aeosque 
Respexit.     Nullo  luet  hoc  Antonins  aevo. 
Hoc  nee  in  Kmathio  mitis  victoria  Perse, 
Nee  te,  dire  Syphax,  non  fecerat  hoste  Philippo ; 
Inque  triumphato  ludibria  cuncta  lugurtha 
Afuerant,  nostraeque  cadens  ferns  Hannibal  irae 
Membra  tamen  Stygias  tulit  inviolata  sub  umbras. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  a  poet  of  considerable 
power.      Another  epicist  of  some  celebrity,  whom   Quintilian 

'  Tac.  Ann.  vL  18.  *  Pont.  IV.  xvi.  »  Am.  II.  xviiL  27. 

*  IV.  xvi.  27.  *  Quint  X.  L  89. 

•  /.«.  that  waged  with  Sextus  Pompey.  '  Soas.  vL  £$. 
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thought  worth  reading,  was  Pedo  Albinovanus  ;  he  was  also  an 
epigrammatist,  and  in  conversation  lemarkable  for  his  bnlliant  wit 
There  is  an  Albinus  mentioned  by  Priscian  who  is  perhaps  in- 
tended for  him.  Other  poets  referred  to  in  the  long  list  which 
closes  the  letters  from  Pontus  are  Kufus,  Largub,  probably  the 
perfidious  friend  of  Gallus  so  mercilessly  sketched  by  Bekker, 
Cam ERiNUS,  Lupus,  and  Montanus.  All  these  are  little  more  than 
names  for  us.  The  references  to  them  in  succeeding  'initers  will  be 
found  in  Teuffel.  Babirius  is  worth  remarking  for  the  extra- 
ordinary impression  he  made  on  his  contemporaries.  Ovid  speaks 
of  him  as  Magni  Rahirivs  oris^  a  high  compliment ;  and  Velleius 
Paterculus  goes  so  far  as  to  couple  him  with  Vir^  as  the  best 
representative  of  Augustan  poetry  !  His  Alexandrian  War  was 
perhaps  drawn  from  his  own  experience,  though,  if  so,  he  must 
have  been  a  very  young  man  at  the  time. 

From  an  allusion  in  Ovid^  we  gather  that  Gratius®  was  a  poet 
of  the  later  Augustan  age.  His  work  on  the  chase  (Cynegetica)  has 
come  down  to  us  imperfect.  It  contains  little  to  interest,  notwith- 
standing the  attractiveness  of  its  subject :  but  in  truth  all  didactic 
poets  after  Virgil  are  without  freshness,  and  seem  depressed  rather 
than  inspired  by  his  success.  After  alluding  to  man's  early 
attempts  to  subdue  wild  beasts,  first  by  bodily  strength,  then  by 
rude  weapons,  he  shows  the  gradual  dominion  of  reason  in  this  as 
in  other  human  actions.  Diana  is  also  made  responsible  for  the 
huntsman's  craft,  and  a  short  mythological  digression  follows. 
Then  comes  a  description  of  the  chase  itself,  and  the  implements 
and  weapons  used  in  it  The  list  of  trees  fitted  for  spearshafts 
(128-149),  one  of  the  best  passages,  will  show  his  debt  to  the 
Georgics — more  than  half  the  Imes  show  traces  of  imitation. 
jS'ext  we  have  the  different  breeds  of  dogs,  their  training,  their 
diseases,  and  general  supervision  discussed,  and  after  a  digression 
or  two — the  best  being  a  catalogue  of  the  evils  of  luxury — the 
})oem  (as  we  possess  it)  ends  with  an  account  of  the  horses  best 
litted  for  hunting.  The  technical  details  are  carefully  given,  and 
would  probably  have  had  some  value;  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  only  a  moderate  elevation  of 
style. 

The  last  Augustan  poet  we  shall  notice  is  M.  !Manilius,  whose 
dry  subject  has  caused  him  to  meet  with  very  general  neglect. 
His  date  was  considered  doubtful,  but  Jacob  has  shown  that  he 
began  to  write  towards  the  close  of  Augustus's  reign.     The  first 

1  Pont  VI.  xvl  5.  «  PoDt  VI.  xvi.  84. 

*  The  name  Faliscus  is  generally  attached  to  him,  but  apparently  without 
any  certain  authority. 
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})ook  refers  to  the  defeat  of  Varus^  (7  A.D.),  to  wMnh,  therefore,  it 
must  he  suhsequent,  and  the  fourth  book  contemplates  Augustus 
as  still  alive,^  though  Tiberius  had  already  been  named  as  hiB  suc- 
cessor.' The  fifth  book  must  have  appeared  after  the  interval  of 
Augustus's  de^th ;  and  from  one  passage  which  seems  to  allude 
U)  the  dastniction  of  Pompey's  theatre,*  Jacob  argues  that  it  was 
written  as  late  as  22  A.  d.  The  danger  of  treating  a  subject  on 
which  the  emperor  had  his  own  very  decided  views*  may  have 
deterred  i^^Ianilius  from  completing  his  work.  Literature  of  all 
kinds  was  silent  under  the  tyrant's  gloomy  frown,  and  the  weak 
style  of  this  last  book  seems  to  reflect  the  depressed  mind  of  its 
author. 

The  birth  and  parentage  of  Manilius  are  not  known.  That  he 
was  a  foreigner  is  probable,  both  from  the  uncouthness  of  his  style 
at  the  outset^  and  from  the  decided  improvement  in  it  that  can  be 
traced  through  succeeding  books.  Bentley  thought  him  an  Asiatic; 
if  so,  however,  his  lack  of  florid  ornament  would  be  strange.  It 
is  more  likely  that  he  was  an  African.  But  the  question  is  com- 
plicated by  the  corrupt  state  of  his  text,  by  the  obscurity  of  his 
subject,  and  by  the  very  incomplete  knowledge  of  it  displayed  by 
tlie  author.  It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  have  mastered  a 
subject  to  treat  of  it  in  didactic  verse.  Cicero  expressly  instances 
Aratus^  as  a  man  who,  "with  scarce  any  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
exercised  a  legitimate  ])oeticAl  ingenuity  by  versifying  such  know- 
lodge  as  he  had.  These  various  causes  make  Manilius  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  authors.  Few  can  wade  through  the  niingM 
solecisms  in  language  and  mistakes  in  science,  the  empty  verbiage 
that  dilat-es  on  a  platitude  in  one  place,  and  the  jejune  abstract 
that  hurries  over  a  knotty  argument  in  another,  without  regretting 
that  so  unreadable  a  poet  should  have  been  preserved.^ 

1  I.  898.  «  IV.  935.  »  lb.  764.  *  V.  618. 

^  ^Manilius  hints  at  the  general  dislike  of  Tiberias  in  one  or  two  obecurc 
passar^es,  e.g.  I.  455  ;  II.  290, 253 ;  where  the  epithets  tortus,  pronus,  applied 
to  Capricorn,  which  was  Tiberius*8  star,  hint  at  his  character  and  his  dis- 
grace.     Cf.  also,  I.  926.  «  De  Or.  I.  16. 

'  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  catalogue  some  of  his  pecnliarities.  We 
find  admota  Tnooiilnis  arnia{vr.  37),  a  phrase  unknown  to  military  langaaf>e; 
nnilfiguus terrae  (II.  231),  agiUa  mctae  Phoebi  (I.  199)=cir(nim  nuas  agiliter 
se  vertit;  Solertia  facit  artcs  (I.  73)=invenit  Attempts  at  brevity  like 
fnllentc  solo  (I.  240)  — Soli  declivitas  nos  longitudine  fallens  ;  Afoenia/erens 
(I.  781)— muralcmcoronam;  inaequales Cydades (iv.  637),t.e.abinaeqaalibus 
procellis  vexatae,  a  reminiscence  from  Hor.  (Od.  II.  iz.  8).  Constmctions 
verging  on  the  illegitimate,  as  sciet,  q^iae poena  sequetur  (iv.  210);  nota  apcrirc 
viam,  sc.  8idera(I.  31);  Sibi  nullo  numstranU  loquuniur  Neptuno  debere  genns 
(II.  223);  /S'ui(«foreia8(iy. 885);  noHrumqueparefUemPinnsuaperspicimia, 
The  number  might  be  indefinitely  increased.     See  Jacob's  toil  index.  ' 
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And  yet  his  book  is  not  altogether  without  interest.  The  sub- 
ject is  called  Astronomy,  but  should  rather  be  called  Astrology, 
for  more  than  half  the  space  is  taken  up  with  these  baseless 
theories  of  sidereal  influence  which  belong  to  the  imaginary  side 
of  the  science.  But  in  the  exordia  and  perorations  to  the  several 
lK>ok3,  as  well  as  in  sundry  digressions,  may  be  found  matter  of 
greater  value,  embodying  tiie  poet*s  "views  on  the  great  questions 
of  philosophy.^  On  the  whole  he  must  be  reckoned  as  a  Stoic, 
though  not  a  strictly  dogmatic  one.  He  begins  by  giving  the 
difl'erent  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  lays  it  down  that 
on  these  points  truth  cannot  be  attained.  The  universe,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  rests  on  no  material  basis,  much  less  need  we  suppose 
the  eailh  to  need  one.  Sim,  moon,  and  stars,  whirl  about  with- 
out any  support ;  earth  therefore  may  well  be  supposed  to  do  the 
same.  The  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  whose  motions  are 
circular  and  imitate  those  of  the  gods.^  The  universe  is  not 
liuite  as  some  Stoics  assert,  for  its  roundness  (which  is  proved  })y 
Chrysippus)  implies  infinity.  Lucretius  is  wrong  in  denying 
antipodes;  they  follow  naturally  from  the  globular  shape,  from 
which  also  we  may  naturally  infer  that  seas  bind  together,  as  well 
as  separate,  nations.^  All  this  system  is  held  together  by  a 
spiritual  force,  which  he  calls  God,  governing  according  to  the 
law  of  reason.*  He  next  describes  the  Zodiac  and  enumerates  the 
cliief  stars  with  their  influences.  Following  the  teaching  of 
Ilegusiauax,^  he  declares  that  those  which  bear  human  names  are 
superior  to  those  named  after  beasts  or  inanimate  things.  TJio 
study  of  the  stars  was  a  gift  direct  from  heaven.  Blings  first,  and 
after  them  jmests,  were  guided  to  search  for  wisdom,  and  now 
Augustus,  who  is  both  supreme  ruler  and  npreme  pontiff,  follows 
his  divine  father  in  cultivating  this  great  science.  Mentioning 
some  of  the  legends  which  recount  the  transformations  of  mortals 
into  stars,  he  asserts  that  they  must  not  be  understood  in  too 
gross  a  sense.  ®  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  orderly 
movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  who  has  contemplated 
tliis  eternal  order  cannot  believe  the  Epicurean  doctrine.     Human 

*  These  are  worth  reading.  They  are— I.  1-260,  483-539  ;  II.  1-150, 
722-970;  III.  1-42  ;  IV.  1-118  (the  most  elaborate  of  all),  866-935  ;  V. 
fi  40-619,  the  account  of  PerKCOs  and  Andromeda. 

*  A  hint  borrowed  from  Plato's  Timatus, 

'  I.  246.  An  instance  of  a  physical  conchiaion  inflnencinp:  moral  or 
]M^ilitical  ones.  The  theory  that  seas  8ei)arate  countries  has  always  gone 
with  a  lack  of  progress,  and  vice  versa, 

*  Vis  animae  divina  regit,  aacroque' meatu  Conspirat  deus  et  tacita  ratiom 
gHh^mat  (I.  250). 

» Hyg.  P.A.  ii.  14.  •  L  45a. 
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generations  pass  away,  "but  the  earth  and  the  stars  abide  for  ever. 
Surely  the  universe  is  divine.  Passing  on  to  the  milky  way,  he  gives 
two  fanciful  theories  of  its  origin,  one  that  it  is  the  rent  burnt  by 
Phaethon  through  the  firmament,  the  other  that  it  is  milk  from 
the  breast  of  Juno.  As  to  its  consistency,  he  wavers  between  the 
view  that  it  is  a  closely  packed  company  of  stare,  and  the  more 
poetical  one  that  it  is  formed  by  the  white-robed  souls  of  the  just. 
This  last  theory  leads  him  to  recount  in  a  dull  catalogue  the  well- 
wom  list  of  Greek  and  Eoman  heroes.  Comets  are  mvst-erious 
bodies,  whose  origin  is  unknown.  The  universe  is  full  of  fiery 
particles  ever  tending  towards  conglomeration,  and  perhaps  their 
impact  forms  comets.  Whether  natural  or  supernatural,  one 
thing  is  certain — they  are  never  without  effect  on  mankind.    . 

In  the  second  book  he  begins  by  a  complaint  that  the  list  of 
attractive  subjects  is  exhausted.  This  incites  him  to  essay  an 
uniried  path,  from  which  he  hopes  to  reap  no  stolen  laurels  ^  as 
the  bard  of  the  univeree  !  ^  He  next  expounds  the  doctrine  of 
an  ever-present  spirit  moving  the  mass  of  matter,  in  language 
reflected  from  the  sixth  Aeneid.  Men  must  not  seek  for  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  Considerations  of  analogy  are  enough  to 
awaken  conviction.  The  fact  that,  €,g,y  shell-fish  are  affected  by 
the  moon,  and  that  all  land  creatures  depend  on  solar  influence, 
should  forbid  us  to  dissociate  earth  from  heaven,  or  man's  actinty 
from  the  providence  of  the  gods.  How  could  man  have  any 
knowledge  of  deity  unless  he  partook  of  its  nature  %  The  rest  of 
the  book  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  different  kinds  of  stars,  their 
several  attributes,  and  their  astrological  classification,  ending  with 
the  Dodecatemcn'ion  and  Odotapos. 

The  third  book,  after  a  short  and  offensively  allusive  descrip- 
tion of  the  laboura  of  preceding  poets,  sketches  the  twelve  athla 
or  accidents  of  human  life,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  its  special 
guardian  influence.  It  then  passes  to  the  horoscope,  which  it 
treats  at  length,  giving  minute  and  various  directions  how  to  draw 
it.  The  extreme  importance  attached  to  this  process  by  Tiberius, 
and  the  growing  frequency  with  which,  on  every  occasion,  Chal- 
deans and  Astrologers  were  now  consulted,  made  the  poet  specially 
careful  to  treat  this  subject  with  clearness  and  precision.  It  is 
accordingly  the  most  readable  of  all  the  purely  technical  parts  of 
the  work.  The  account  of  the  tropics,  with  which  the  book  closes, 
is  singularly  inaccurate,  but  contains  some  rather  elegant  descrip- 
tions :  3  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer  summer  always  reigns,  at  Capricorn 
there  is  perpetual  winter.      The  book  here  breaks  oflf  quite 

1  II.  58.  «  MuTidi  F(Ue^,  XL  148. 

»  £.p,  that  of  Bpring,  V.  652-^68. 
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abruptly;  apparently  he  intended  to  compose  the  epilogue  at 
some  future  time,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

The  exordium  to  the  fourth  book,  which  sometimes  rises  into 
elo<|uence,  pjlorilies  fate  as  the  ultimate  divine  power,  but  denies 
it  either  will  or  personality.  He  fortifies  his  argument,  according 
to  his  wont,  by  a  historical  catalogue,  which  exemplifies  the 
harshness  that,  except  in  philosophical  digressions,  rarely  leaves  his 
style.  Then  follow  the  horoscopic  properties  of  the  Zodiacal 
constellations,  the  various  reasons  for  desiring  to  be  bom  under 
one  star  rather  than  another,  a  sort  of  horoscopico-zodiacal  account 
of  the  world,  its  physical  geography,  and  the  properties  of  the 
zones.  These  give  occasion  for  some  graphic  touches  of  history 
and  legend ;  the  diction  of  this  book  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
preceding  three,  but  the  wisdom  is  questionable  which  reserves 
the  "  good  wine  "  until  so  lat€.  Passing  on  to  the  ecliptic,  he  drags 
in  the  legends  of  Deucalion,  Phaethon,  and  others,  which  he  treats 
in  a  rhetorical  way,  and  concludes  the  book  with  an  appeal  to 
man's  reason,  and  to  the  neceasity  of  allo^ving  the  mental  eye  free 
vision.  Somewhat  inconsistently  with  the  half-religious  attitude 
of  the  first  and  second  books,  he  here  preaches  once  more  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible  fate,  which  to  most  of  the  Roman  poets 
occupies  the  place  of  God.  The  poem  practically  ends  here.  He 
himself  implies  at  the  opening  of  Book  V.,  that  most  poets  would 
not  have  pursued  the  theme  further ;  apparently  he  is  led  on  by  his 
interest  in  the  subject,  or  by  the  barrenness  of  his  invention 
which  couhl  suggest  no  other.  The  book,  which  is  unfinished, 
contains  a  description  of  various  stars,  "with  legends  interspersed 
in  which  a  more  ambitious  style  appears,  and  a  taste  whichi 
tliougli  rhetorical  and  jjedantic,  is  more  chastened  than  in  the 
earlier  ]>ooks. 

It  will  Ihj  seen  from  the  above  resume  that  the  poem  discussea 
several  questions  of  great  interest  Eising  above  the  techiiicalio 
lies  of  the  science,  Manilius  tries  to  preach  a  theory  of  the 
universe  which  shall  displace  that  given  by  Lucretius.  He  is  a 
Stoic  combating  an  Epiciurean.  A  close  study  of  Lucretius  ia 
e\idenced  by  numerous  passages,^  and  the  earnestness  of  his  moral 
conclusions  imitates,  though  it  does  not  approach  in  impressive- 
ness,  that  of  the  great  Epicurean.  Occasionally  he  imitates 
Horace,-  much  more  often  Virgil,  and,  in  the  legends,  Ovid.^ 

^  E.g,  the  transitions  yune  age  (iii.  43),  Et  quoniam  dictum  est  (iii.  386); 
Pcrcijte  (iv.  818),  &c. ;  the  frequent  use  of  alliteration  (i.  7,  62,  67,  69,  63, 
ii4,  116,  &c.) ;  of  asyndeton  (i.  84  ;  ii.  6) ;  polysyndeton  (i.  99,  aqq.), 

*  E.g.  pcdihus  quid  iungere  certis  (iii.  36). 

*  E.g.  in  those  of  Phaethon,  and  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
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His  technical  manipulation  of  the  hexameter  is  good,  though 
tinged  with  monotony.  Occasionally  he  indulges  in  licenses  which 
mark  a  deficient  ear  ^  or  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  theory 
of  quantity.^  He  has  few  archaisms,^  few  Greek  words,  consider- 
ing the  exigencies  of  his  suhject,  and  his  vocahulary  is  greatly 
superior  to  his  Bjatax. ;  the  rhetorical  colouring  which  pervades 
the  work  shows  that  he  was  educated  in  the  later  taste  of  the 
schools,  and  neither  could  understand  nor  desired  to  reproduce  the 
simplicity  of  Lucretius  or  VirgiL* 

^  E.g,  (did  proseminat  usua  (L  90) ;  indi  species  (u.  155),  &o. 
^  Facis  ad  (L  10) ;  caelUni  et  (L  795);  cdnSr  et  (in  thcsL  ilL  8);  pudezit 
(iv.  403). 

*  E.g.  clq)8is8et  (i.  25) ;  itiner  (L  88) ;  oompagine  (L  719) ;  sort!  abL 
(i.  813);  audireque(ii  479). 

*  E.g.  the  plague  bo  depopulated  Athens  that  (ii.  891)  de  tanlo  quomdam 
papula  vix  cantigit  heres/  At  the  battle  of  Actiom  (iL  916);  in  Panto 
quaesitua  rector  Olympi  / 


CHAPTER  V. 

0 

PROSB-WBITEBS  OF  THB  AUQUSTAN  PeRIOD. 

PcBUO  oratory,  which  had  held  the  first  rank  among  studies 
under  the  Eepublic,  was  now,  as  we  have  said,  almost  extinct  In 
the  earlier  part  of  Augustus's  reign,  PoUio  and  Messala  for  a  time 
preserved  some  of  the  traditions  of  freedom,  but  both  found  it 
impossible  to  maintain  their  position*  Messala  retired  into 
dignified  seclusion;  PoUio  devoted  himself  to  other  kinds  of 
composition.  Somewhat  later  we  find  Messalinus,  the  son  of 
Messiila,  noted  for  his  eloquent  pleading;  but  as  he  inherited 
none  of  the  moral  qualities  which  had  made  his  father  dangerous, 
Augustus  permitted  him  to  exercise  his  talent  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Ovid,  from  whom  we  learn  details  of  his  life ; 
but  he  frittered  away  his  powers  on  trifling  jests  ^  and  extempore 
versifying.  The  only  other  name  worthy  of  mention  is  Q. 
Haterius,  who  from  an  orator  became  a  noted  declaimer.  The 
testimonies  to  his  excellence  vary ;  Seneca,  who  had  often  heard 
him,  speaks  of  the  wonderful  volubility,  more  Greek  than  Roman, 
which  in  him  amounted  to  a  fault  Tacitus  gives  him  higher 
praise,  but  admits  that  his  writings  do  not  answer  to  his  living 
fame,  a  persuasive  manner  and  sonorous  voice  having  been  indi»- 
pensible  ingredients  in  his  oratory.^  The  activity  before  given  to 
the  state  was  now  transferred  to  the  basilica.  But  as  the  full  sway 
of  rhetoric  was  not  established  until  qtdte  the  close  of  Augustus's 
reign,  we  shall  reserve  our  account  of  it  for  the  next  book,  merely 
noticing  the  chief  rhetoricians  who  flourished  at  this  time.  The 
most  eminent  were  Porciub  Latbo,  Fusous  Abellius,  and 
Albucius  Selus,  who  are  frequently  quoted  by  Seneca ;  Rutilits 
Lupus,'  who  was  somewhat  younger ;  and  Seneoa,  the  father  of 

^  He  was  an  adept  in  the  re$  eulinaria,  Tac.  An.  tL  7,  bitterly  notes  his 
deeeneracy. 

^  Haterii  canonim  illud  et  proflnens  cum  ipso  aimnl  extinctom  est, 
Ann.  iv.  61. 

*  The  author  of  two  books  on  figures  of  speech,  an  abridged  translation  of 
the  work  of  Gorgias,  a  contemporaiy  Greek  rhetorician. 
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the  cclehrated  philosophar.^  Fuscus  was  an  Asiatic,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  who  declaimed  in  Latin.  Foreign  pro- 
fessors had  previously  exercised  their  own  and  their  pupils' 
ingenuity  in  Greek ;  Cicero  had  almost  invariably  declaimed  in 
that  language,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  much 
less  harmful  practice;  but  now  the  bombast  and  glitter  of  the 
Asiatic  style  flaunted  itself  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  found  in  the 
increasing  number  of  provincials  from  Gaul  and  Spain  a  body  of 
admirers  who  cultivated  it  with  enthusiasm.  C^tius  Pius,  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  espoused  the  same  florid  style,  and  was  even 
preferred  by  his  audience  to  such  men  as  Pollio  and  Messala.  To 
us  the  extracts  from  these  authors,  preserved  in  Seneca,  present  the 
most  wearisome  monotony,  but  contemporary  criticism  found  in 
them  many  grades  of  excellence.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
Porcius  Latro,  who,  like  Seneca  himself,  came  from  Spain. 
Tliero  is  a  special  character  about  the  Spanish  literary  genius 
which  will  be  more  prominent  in  the  next  generation.  At  pre- 
sent it  ha<i  not  sufficiently  amalgamated  with  the  old  Latin  cul- 
ture to  shine  in  the  higher  branches.  But  in  the  rhetorical 
schools  it  gradually  leavened  taste  by  its  attractive  qualities,  and 
men  like  Latro  must  be  regarded  as  wielding  immense  influence 
on  lioman  style,  though  somewhat  in  the  background,  much  as 
Aiitipho  influenced  the  OTatoxy  of  Athens. 

Annaeus  Seneca  of  Corduba  (Cordova),^  the  father  of  Novatus, 
Si'ucca,  and  Mela  the  father  of  Lucan,  belonged  to  the  equestiian 
order,  was  born  probably  about  54  B.O.  and  lived  on  until  after 
the  death  of  Tiberius.®  The  greater  part  of  this  long  life,  longer 
even  than  Yarro's,  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  eloquence,  for 
which  in  youth  he  prepared  himself  by  studying  the  manner  of 
the  mpst  renowTied  masters.  Cicero  alone  he  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  hear,  the  civil  wars  having  necessitated  his  withdrawal 
to  Spain.*  Ho  does  not' appear  to  liave  visited  Eome  more  than 
t^\'ice,  but  he  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rhetoricians  of 
the  capital,  whence  we  conclude  that  his  residence  extended  over 
some  time.^  The  stem  discipline  of  Caesar's  wars  had  taught  the 
Spaniards  something  of  Koman  severity,  and  Seneca  seems  to 
have  adopted  with  a  good  will  the  maxims  of  Eoman  life.*  He 
possessed  that  elan  with  which  young  races  often  carry  all  before 

^  Seneca  and  Quintilian  quote  namcrous  other  names,  as  Passienus,  Pom' 
pcms^  SilOf  Pajnriiis  Flavianus,  Aljivs  Flavus,  &c.  The  reader  should  con- 
*"f.t '^euffel,  where  all  that  ia  known  of  these  worthies  is  given. 

"i  The  praenomcn  M.  is  often  given  to  him,  but  without  authoritv. 

■  Probably  until  88  A.D.  *^Contr.  I.  praef.  11  »  See  Teutfel,  f  2S4. 
ills  son  speaks  of  his  home  as  arUiqua  ei  severa. 
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tbom  when  they  give  the  fresh  vigour  of  their  understanding  to 
master  an  existing  system ;  his  memory,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
was  so  prodigious  that  he  could  recite  2000  names  correctly  after 
once  hearing  them;^  and,  with  the  taste  for  showy  ornament 
which  his  race  has  always  evinced,  he  must  have  launched  himself 
without  misgiving  into  the  competition  of  the  schools.  Neverthe- 
less, in  his  old  age,  when  he  came  to  look  back  on  his  life,  he 
felt  half  ashamed  of  its  results.  His  sons  had  asked  him  to  write 
a  critical  account  of  the  greatest  rhetoricians  he  had  known ;  he 
gladly  acceded  to  their  wish,  and  has  embodied  in  his  work  vast 
numbers  of  extracts,  drawn  either  from  memory  or  rough  notes, 
specifying  the  manner  in  which  each  professor  treated  his  theme ; 
ho  then  adds  his  own  judgment  on  their  merits,  often  interspers- 
ing the  more  tedious  discussions  with  bonr^mots  or  literary  anec- 
dotes. The  most  readable  portions  are  the  prefaces,  where  he 
writes  in  his  own  person  in  the  unaffected  epistolary  style.  We 
learn  from  them  many  particulars  about  the  lives  of  the  great 
rlietores  and  the  state  of  taste  and  literary  education.  But  in  the 
preface  to  the  tenth  book  (the  last  of  the  series)  he  expresses  an 
utter  weariness  of  a  subject  which  not  even  the  reminiscences  of 
happier  days  could  invest  with  serious  interest  There  are  no 
indications  that  Seneca  rose  to  the  first  eminence.  His  extra- 
ordinary memory,  diligence,  and  virtuous  habits  gained  him 
respect  from  his  pupils  and  the  intimacy  of  the  great  But  there 
is  nothing  in  his  writings  to  show  a  man  of  more  than  average 
capacity,  who,  having  been  thrown  all  his  life  in  an  artificial  and 
narrowing  profession,  has  lost  the  power  of  taking  a  vigorous 
interest  in  things,  and  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  at  questions 
from  what  we  might  call  the  examinei^8  point  of  view.  We 
have  remains  of  two  sets  of  compositions  by  him ;  Controv^siaey 
or  legal  questions  discussed  by  way  of  practice  for  actual  cases, 
divided  into  ten  books,  of  which  about  half  are  preserved ;  and 
Suasoriae^  or  imaginary  themes,  such  as  those  ridiculed  by 
Juvenal : 

"  Consilinm  dedimus  SuUae,  privatos  ut  oltam 
Dormiret.** 

These  last  are  printed  first  in  our  editions,  because,  being  abstract 
in  character  and  not  calling  for  any  special  knowledge,  they  were 
better  suited  for  beginnera  The  style  of  the  book  varies.  In 
the  prefaces  it  is  not  inelegant,  and  shows  few  traces  of  the 
decline,  but  in  the  excerpts  from  Latro  and  Fuscus  (which  are 

^  Caemr,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  greatly  strack  with  the  attention 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  in  the  Dmidical  colleges  of  GaoL     ^ 
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perhaps  nearly  in  their  own  words)  we  observe  the  silver  Latinity 
already  predominant.  Much  is  written  in  a  very  compressed 
manner,  reading  like  notes  of  a  lecture  or  a  table  of  contents. 
There  is,  however,  a  geniality  about  the  old  man  which  renders 
him,  even  when  uninteresting,  not  altogether  unpleasing. 

We  pass  from  rhetoric  to  history,  and  here  we  meet  with  one  of 
the  great  names  of  Roman  letters,  the  most  eloquent  of  all 
historians,  Titus  Livius  Patavintjs.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
is  disputed,  but  may  be  referred  to  59  or  57  b.c.  at  Patavium 
(Padua),  a  populous  and  important  town,  no  less  renowned  for  its 
strict  monds  than  for  its  opulence.^  Little  is  known  of  his  life, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  of  noble  birth ;  his  relative,  C.  Cor- 
nelius, took  the  auspices  at  Pharsalia,  and  the  aristocratic  tinge 
which  pervades  his  work  would  lead  to  the  same  inference. 
Padua  was  a  bustling  place,  where  public-speaking  was  rife, 
and  aptitude  for  affairs  common;  thus  Livy  was  nursed  in 
eloquence  and  in  scenes  of  human  activity.  Nothing  tended 
to  turn  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  nature — at  least  we  see 
no  signs  of  it  in  his  work, — ^his  conceptions  of  national  develop- 
ment were  uncomplicated  by  reference  to  the  share  that  physical 
conditions  have  in  moulding  it ;  man  alone,  and  man  as  in  all 
respects  self -determining,  has  interest  for  him.  His  gifts  are  pre- 
eminently those  of  an  orator ;  the  talent  for  developing  an  idea, 
for  explaining  events  as  an  orderly  sequence,  for  establishing 
conclusions,  for  moving  the  feelings,  for  tlirowing  himself  into  a 
cause,  for  clothing  his  arguments  in  noble  language,  shine  con- 
spicuous in  his  work,  while  he'  has  the  good  faith,  sincerity,  and 
patriotism  wliich  mark  off  the  orator  from  the  mere  advocate.  For 
some  years  he  remained  at  Padua  studying  philosophy^  and  prac- 
tising as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  declaiming  after  the  manner  of 
Seneca  and  his  contemporaries.  Reference  is  made  to  these 
declamations  by  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
worth  preserving  as  a  grade  in  his  intellectual  progress  and  as 
ha\4ng  helped  to  produce  the  artistic  elaborateness  of  his  speeches. 
In  31  RC.  or  thereabouts,  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  speedily 
rose  into  favour.  But  though  a  courtier,  he  was  no  flatterer.  He 
praised  Brutus  and  Cassius,^  he  debated  whether  Caesar  was 
useful  to  the  state,*  his  whole  history  is  a  praise  of  the  old 

^  Many  of  these  facts  are  taken  from  Seeley's  Livy,  Bk.  I.  Oxford,  1871. 

*  L.  Seneca  (Epp.  xvi.  6,  9)  says :  **  Scripsit  enim  et  dialogos  quoa  nan  majfu 
philoaophiae  anmimeres  quam  historiiu  et  exprofesao  philoiophiafn  eontinenUt 
libros.**  These  half  historical,  half  philosophical  dialogues  may  perhaps 
have  resembled  Cicero's  dialogue  Dt  Hepublica:  Hertz  suppoees  tnem  to 
have  been  of  the  same  character  as  the  \oytaropuch  of  Varro  (Seeley,  v.  181 

»  Tuc.  Ann.  iv.  34.  *  Sen.  K.  Q. 
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Eepublic,  his  preface  states  that  Rome  can  neither  bear  her  evils, 
nor  the  remedy  that  has  been  applied  to  them  (by  which  it  is  pro- 
bable he  means  the  Empire),  and  we  know  that  Augustus  called  him 
a  Pompeian,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  have  been  an  im- 
prudent one,  otherwise  he  could  hardly  have  retained  the  emperor's 
friendship.  As  regards  the  date  of  his  work.  Professor  Seeley 
decides  that  the  first  decade  was  written  between  27  and  20  b.c., 
the  very  time  during  which  the  Aeneid  was  in  process  of  composi- 
tion. The  later  decades  were  thrown  off  from  time  to  time  until 
his  death  at  Patavium  in  17  a.  d.  Indications  exist  to  show  that 
they  were  not  revised  by  him  after  publication,  e.g.,  the  errors 
into  which  he  had  been  led  by  trusting  to  Valerius  Antias  were 
not  erased ;  but  he  was  careful  not  to  rely  on  his  authority  after- 
wards. That  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  is  clear  from  the  fact 
recorded  by  Pliny  the  younger,  tlmt  a  man  journeyed  to  Rome 
from  Cadiz  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  him,  and,  having  suc- 
ceeded, returned  at  once.^  The  elder  Pliny ^  draws  a  picture  of  him 
at  an  advanced  age  studying  with  undiminished  zeal  at  his  great 
work.  The  "  old  man  eloquent  **  used  to  say  that  he  had  written 
enough  for  glory,  and  had  now  earned  rest ;  but  his  restless  mind 
fed  on  labour  and  would  not  lie  idle.  When  completed,  his  book 
at  once  became  the  authoritative  history  of  Rome,  after  which 
nothing  was  left  but  to  abridge  or  comment  upon  it 

The  state  of  letters  at  Rome,  while  unfavourable  to  strictly 
political  history,  was  ripe  for  the  production  of  a  work  like  Livy's. 
Augustus,  Agrippa,  and  Pollio,  had  founded  pubHc  libraries  in 
which  the  older  works  were  accessible.  The  emperor  took  a 
keen  interest  in  all  studies ;  he  encouraged  not  merely  poets  but 
philologians  and  scientific  writers,  and  he  was  not  indisposed  to 
protect  historical  study,  if  only  it  were  treated  in  the  way  he 
approved.  Rabirius,  Pedo  Albinovanus,  and  Cornelius  Severus 
had  written  poems  on  the  late  wars,  Ovid  and  Propertius  on  the 
legends  embodied  in  the  calendar;  the  rival  jurists  Labeo  and 
Capito  had  wrought  the  JuHs  Responsa  into  a  body  of  legal 
doctrine ;  Strabo  was  giving  the  world  the  result  of  his  travels  in  a 
universal  geography;  Pompeius  Trogus,  Labienus,  Pollio,  and 
the  Greeks  Dionysius,  Dion,  and  Timagencs,  had  all  treated 
Roman  history ;  Augustus  had  published  a  volume  of  his  own 
Gesta ;  all  things  seem  to  demand  a  comprehensive  dramatic 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  state,  which  should  trace  the 
process  by  which  the  world  became  Roman,  and  Rome  became 
imited  in  the  hands  of  Caesar. 

»  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  8.  >  Praef,  ad  Xat.  Hist.  4 
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Hitherto  Eoman  history  had  been  imperfectly  treated.     It  is 
unfortunate  that  such  crude  conceptions  of  its  nature  prevailed. 
Even  Cicero  says,  opua  hoc  unum  maxime  oraiorium^     It  had 
been  either  a  register   of  events  kept  by  aristocratic  pontifils 
from  pride  of  race,  or  a  series  of  pictures  for  the  display  of 
eloquence.     I^cither  the  flexible  imagination,  nor  the  patient  saga- 
city, nor  the  disinterested  view  of  life  necessary  for  a  great  histo- 
rian, was  to  be  found  among  the  Eomans.     There  was  no  tnie 
criticism.     For  instance,  while  Juvenal  depicts  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  according  to  tradition,  as  rude  marauders,' 
Cicero   commends   their  virtues  and  extols  the  wisdom  of  the 
early  kings  as  the  Athenian  orators  do  that  of  Solon ;  and  in  his 
Caio  Maior  makes  of  the  harsh  censor  a  refined  country  gentle- 
man and  a  student  of  Plato  1    Yarro  had  amassed  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  facts,  a  formidable  array  of  authorities ;  Dionysius  had 
spent  twenty  years  in  studying  the  monuments  of  Home,  and  yet 
had  so  little  intelligence  of  her  past  that  he  made  Eomulus  a 
philosopher  of  the  Sophistic  type  !     Caesar  and  Sallust  gave  true 
narratives  of  that  which  they  had  themselves  known,  but  they  did 
little  more.     No  ancient  writer,  unless  perhaps  Thucydides,  has 
grasped  the  truth  that  history  is  an  indivisible  whole,  and  that 
humanity  marches  according  to  fixed  law  towards  a  determinate 
end.     The  world  is  in  their  eyes  a  stage  on  which  is  played  for 
ever  the  same  drama  of  life  and  death,  whose  fate  moves  in  a 
circle  bounded   by  the  catastrophes  of  cities   mortal  as  their 
inhabitants,  without  man's  becoming  by  progress  of  time  either 
better  or  more  powerful.     In  estimating,  then,  the  value  of  livy's 
work,  we  must  ask.  How  far  did  ho  possess  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  success  1    We  turn  to  his  preface  and  find  there  the 
moralist,  the  patriot,  and  the  stylist ;  and  we  infer  that  his  fullest 
idea  of  history  is  of  a  book  in  which  he  who  runs  can  read  the 
lesson  of  virtue  ;  and,  if  he  be  a  lawgiver,  can  model  his  legislation 
upon  its  high  precedents,  and,  if  he  be  a  citizen,  can  follow  its  Salu- 
tary precepts  of  conduct.     An  idea,  which,  however  noble,  is 
certainly  not  exhaustive.     It  may  entitle  its  possessor  to  be  called 
a  lofty  writer,  but  not  a  great  historian.    This  is  his  radical  defect 
He  treats  history  too  little  as  a  record,  too  little  as  a  science,  too 
much  as  a  series  of  texts  for  edification. 

How  far  is  he  faithful  to  his  authorities  1     In  truth,  he  never 
deserts  them,  never  (or  almost  never)  advances  an  assertion  without 

*  De.  Leg.  i.  2.     See  also  Book  II.  cb,  iii  iniL 

*  Maiorum  quisquis  jmmus/uU  ille  tuorum  Aut potior  JuU  otcl  xUml  qwA 
dicere  nolo,  Sat  viiL  uU, 
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them.^  His  fidelity  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  he 
follows  Polybins  alone,  he  adds  absolutely  nothing,  he  merely  throws 
life  into  his  predecessor's  dead  periods.  Moreover,  he  writes,  after 
the  method  of  the  old  annalists,  of  events  year  by  year;  he  rarely 
conjectures  their  causes  or  traces  their  connexion,  he  is  willing  to 
efface  himself  in  the  capacity  of  exponent  of  what  is  handed  down. 
Whole  passages  we  cannot  doubt,  especially  in  the  early  books, 
are  inserted  from  Fabius  and  the  other  ancients,  only  just  enough 
changed  to  make  them  polished  instead  of  rude ;  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  slight  the  changes  need  be  when  the  hand  that  makes 
them  is  a  skilful  one.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  he  never  alters  the 
testimony  of  a  witness,  or  colours  it  by  interested  presentation. 
His  chief  authorities  for  the  early  history  are  Licinius  Macer, 
Claudius  Quadrigarius,  Gn.  Grellius,^  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  Aelius 
Tubero,  Cassius  Hemina,  Galpumius  Piso,  Valerius  Antias,  AcOius 
Glabrio,*  Porcius  Cato,  Cincius,  and  Pictor.*  These  writers,  or  at 
least  the  most  ancient  of  them,  Cato  and  Pictor,  founded  their 
investigations  on  such  records  as  treaties,  public  documents — eg. 
the  annals,  censors'  and  pontiffs'  commentaries,  augural  books, 
books  relating  to  civil  procedure  kept  by  the  pontiffs,  &c.  ;^  laws, 
lists  of  magistrates,^  LibriLdntei  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jimo  Moneta; 
all  under  the  reservation  noticed  before,  that  the  majority  perished 
in  the  Gallic  conflagration.^  These  Professor  Seeley  classes  as 
pure  sources.  The  rest,  which  he  calls  corrupt^  are  the  funeral 
orations,  inscriptions  in  private  houses  placed  under  the  Imor 
giTieSy^  poems  of  various  Mnds,  both  gentile  and  popular,  in  all  of 
which  there  was  more  or  less  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 
For  the  history  after  the  first  decade  new  authorities  appear.  The 
chief  are  Polybius,  Silenus  the  Sicilian  a  friend  of  Hannibal, 
Caelius  Antipater,  Sisenna,  Caecilius,  Rutilius,  and  the  Fasti, 
which  are  now  almost  or  quite  continuous;  and  still  further  on  he 
followed  Poeidonius,  and  perhaps  for  the  Civil  Wars  Asinius  Pollio, 
Theophanes,  and  others.  There  is  evidence  that  these  were  care- 
fully digested,  but  by  instalments.  For  instance,  he  did  not  read 
Polybius  until  he  came  to  write  the  Punic  wars.     Hence  he  missed 

^  E.g.  III.  26.  '*  When  Cincinnatiu  was  called  to  the  dictatorship,  ho  was 
either  digging  or  ploughing ;  authorities  differed.  All  agreed  in  this,  that 
be  was  at  some  rostic  work."  Cf.  iv.  12,  and  i.  24,  where  we  liave  the  sets 
of  opposing  authorities,  tUrumque  tradilur,  auctores  tUroque  trahunt  being 
upended. 

*  A  contemporary  of  the  Gracchi ;  verv  little  is  known  of  him. 

'  Quaestor,  203  B.O.  He  wrote  in  Greek.  A  Latin  version  by  a  daudiiu^ 
whom  some  identify  with  Quadrigarius,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 

«  For  these  see  back,  Bk.  T.  ch.  9.  *  See  App.  p.  103.  •  FatHL 

'  See  p.  88.  *  IAy,  Till.  40,  FcUm  tmaginum  tUiUit, 
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several  antdquarian  notices  {e.g.  the  treaty  with  Carthage)  which 
would  have  helped  him  in  the  first  decade.  Still  he  nses  the  authors 
he  quotes  with  moderation  and  fidelity.  When  the  Fasti  omit  or 
confuse  the  names  of  the  consuls,  he  tells  us  so ;  ^  when  authorities 
difier  as  to  whether  the  victory  lay  with  the  Eomans  or  Samnites,* 
he  notes  the  fact.  In  the  early  history  he  is  reticent,  where 
Dionysius  is  minute;  he  is  content  with  the  broad  legendary  out- 
line, where  Dionysius  constructs  a  whole  edifice  of  probable  but 
utterly  uncertified  particulars.  In  the  important  task  of  sifting 
authorities  Livy  follows  the  plan  of  selecting  the  most  ancient^ 
and  those  who  from  their  position  had  best  access  to  facts.  In 
complicated  cases  of  divergence  he  trusts  the  majority,*  the  earliest,* 
or  the  most  accredited,*  particularly  Fabius  and  Piso.*  He  does 
not  analyse  for  us  his  nicthod  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 
**  Erudition  is  for  him  a  mine  from  which  the  historian  should 
draw  forth  the  pure  gold,  leaving  the  mud  where  he  found  it" 
Many  of  his  conclusions  are  reached  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  which 
by  practice  divines  truth,  or  rather  verisimilitude,  which  is  but 
too  often  its  only  available  substitute. 

So  far  as  enthusiasm  serves  (and  without  it  criticism,  though  it 
may  succeed  in  destroying,  is  helpless  to  construct),  Livy  penetrates 
to  the  spirit  of  ancient  times.  He  says  himself,  in  a  very  cele- 
brated passage  where  he  bewails  the  prevailing  scepticism,^  "  Non 
sum  nescius  ab  eadem  neglegentia  qua  nihil  portendere  decs  volgo 
nunc  credunt  neque  nuntiari  admodum  ulla  prodigia  in  publicum 
neque  in  annales  referrL  Ceterum  et  mihi  vetustas  res  scribenti. 
nescio  quo  pacto  antiquus  fit  animus  et  quaedam  religio  tenet,  quae 
illi  prudentissimi  viri  pubHce  suscipienda  curarint,  ea  pro  indignis 
habere  quae  in  meos  annales  referauL"  This  "  antiquity  of  soul " 
is  not  criticism,  but  it  is  an  important  factor  in  it  In  the  history 
of  the  kings  he  is  a  poet  If  we  read  the  majestic  sentence  in 
which  the  end  of  Eomulus  is  described,®  we  must  admit  that  if  the 
event  is  told  at  all  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  told. 
We  meet,  however,  here  and  there,  with  genuine  insertions  from 
antiquity  which  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  Take,  e.g,,  the  law 
of  treason,*  terrible  in  its  stem  accents,  "  Duumviri  perduellionem 
iudicent :  si  a  duumviris  provocarit^  provocatione  certato :  si  vincent^ 
caput  obnubito :  inf elici  arbori  reste  suspendito :  verberato  vel  intra 
pomoerium  vel  extra  pomoerium,"  where,  as  the  historian  remarks, 
the  law  scarcely  hints  at  the  possibility  of  an  acquittal  In  the 
struggles  of  the  young  Republic  one  traces  the  risings  of  political 

1  viii  18,  1.  «  ix.  44,  6.  »  L  7.  *  u.  40,  10. 

*  XXX.  45.  •  i.  46 ;  X.  9.         '  xliii  18.       •  L  1«. 
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passion,  not  of  individuals  as  yet,  but  of  parties  in  the  state. 
After  the  Punic  ware  have  begun  individual  features  predominate, 
and  what  has  been  a  rich  canvass  becomes  a  speaking  portrait. 
Constitutional  questions,  in  which  livy  is  singularly  ill  informed, 
are  hinted  at,^  but  generally  in  so  cursory  and  unintelligent  a  way, 
that  it  needs  a  Mebuhr  to  elicit  their  meaning.  And  livy  is 
throughout  led  into  fallacious  views  by  his  confusion  of  the 
mob  {Jaex  Romidi^  as  Cicero  calls  it)  which  represented  the 
sovereign  people  in  his  day,  with  the  sturdy  and  virtuous  plebe, 
whose  obstinate  insistance  on  their  right  forms  the  leading  thread 
of  Eoman  constitutional  development  Conformably  with  his 
promise  at  the  outset  he  traces  with  much  more  effect  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  moral  decadence.  It  is  when  Eome  comes  into 
contact  with  Asia  that  her  virtue,  already  tried,  collapses  almost 
without  a  struggle.  The  army,  once  so  steady  in  its  discipline, 
riots  in  revelry,  and  marches  against  Antiochus  with  as  much 
recklessness  as  if  it  were  going  to  butcher  a  flock  of  sheep.^  The 
soldiers  even  disobey  orders  in  pillaging  Phocaea;  they  become 
cowards,  cr/.,  the  Illyrian  garrison  surrenders  to  Perseus;  and 
before  long  the  abominable  and  detested  oriental  oigies  gain  a 
permanent  footing  in  Eome.  Meanwhile,  the  senate  falls  from  its 
old  standard,  it  ceases  to  keep  faith,  its  generals  boast  of  perfidy,^ 
and  the  corrupted  fathers  have  not  the  face  to  check  them.^  llie 
epic  of  decadence  proceeds  to  its  dSnoitemeni,  and  if  we  possessed 
the  lost  books  the  decline  would  be  much  more  evident  It  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  department  of  his  subject  Livy  paints 
with  a  master's  hand.  But  nothing  can  atone  for  his  signal 
deficiency  in  antiquarian  and  constitutional  knowledge.  He  had 
(it  has  been  said)  a  taste  for  truth,  but  not  a  passion  for  it  Had 
he  gone  into  the  Aedes  Nympharum^  he  might  have  read  on  brass 
the  so-called  royal  and  tribunician  kws;  he  might  have  read  the 
treaties  with  the  Sabines,  with  Gabii  and  Carthage;  the  Senatus 
Consulta  and  the  Plebi  Scita.  Augustus  found  in  the  ruined 
temple  of  Jupiter  Fucinus  *  the  spolia  opima  of  Cossus,  who  was 
there  declared  to  have  been  consul  when  he  won  them.  All  the 
authorities  represented  him  as  military  tribune.  Livy,  it  seems, 
never  took  the  trouble  to  examine  it  When  he  professes  to  cite 
an  ancient  document,  it  is  not  the  document  itself  he  cites  but  its 
copy  in  Fabius.     He  seems  to  think  the  style  of  history  too  ornate 

^  E.g.,  the  consuls  being  both  plebeian,  th^  auspices  are  unfavourable 
(cdiL  31).  Again,  tbe  senate  is  described  as  degrading  those  who  feared  to 
return  to  Hannibal  (xziv.  18).  Yarro,  a  nomu  homOyis  chosen  consul  (xzii.  84). 

»  xxxvii.  39.  »  xUi.  74. 

*  Cf.  xHi  21 ;  xlUi.  10  ;  xlr.  84.  »  iv.  20,  6. 
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to  admit  sncli  ragged  interpositions,^  and  when  lie  inserts  them  be 
offers  a  half  apology  for  his  boldness.  This  dilettante  way  of 
regarding  his  sources  deserves  all  the  censure  Niebuhr  has  cast  on 
it  If  it  were  not  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  incorporated 
without  altering  his  better-informed  predecessors,  the  investiga- 
tions of  Niebuhr  and  his  successors  would  have  been  hopelesdy 
unverifiable.  The  student  who  wishes  to  learn  the  value  of  livy 
for  the  history  of  the  constitution  should  read  the  celebrated 
Lectures  (VIL  and  VIII.)  of  Niebuhr's  history.  Their  publication 
dethroned  him,  nor  has  he  yet  been  reinstated.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  censure  does  not  attach  to  him  in  other 
aspects,  for  instance  as  a  chronicler  of  Home's  wars,  or  a  biographer 
of  her  worthies.  As  a  geographer,  however,  he  is  untrustworthy ; 
his  description  of  Hannibal's  march  is  obscure,  and  many  battles 
are  extremely  involved.  It  is  evident  he  was  a  clear  thinker  only 
on  certain  points;  his  preface,  e.^.,  is  intricate  both  in  matter  and 
manner. 

It  remains  to  consider  him  shortly  as  a  philosophic  and  as  an 
artistic  historian.  On  these  points  some  excellent  remarks  are 
made  by  M.  Taina^  When  we  read  or  write  a  history  of  Home  we 
ask,  Whj  was  it  that  Eome  conquered  the  Samnites,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, the  Etruscans  1  How  was  it  that  the  plebeians  gained  equal 
rights  with  the  patricians )  The  answer  to  such  questions  satis- 
fies the  intelligent  man  of  the  world  who  desires  only  a  clear  and 
consistent  view.  But  philosophy  asks  a  yet  further  why  f  Why 
was  Eome  a  conquering  state)  why  these  never-ceasing  wars! 
why  was  her  cult  of  abs^act  deities  a  worship  of  the  letter  which 
never  rose  to  a  spiritual  idea )  In  the  resolution  of  problems  like 
these  lies  the  true  delight  of  science ;  the  former  is  but  infor- 
mation ;  this  is  knowledge.  Has  livy  this  knowledge  %  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  philosophic  historian  should  deduce  with 
mathematical  precision ;  he  merely  narrates  the  events  in  their 
proper  order,  or  chooses  from  the  events  those  that  are  representa- 
tive ;  he  groups  facts  under  their  special  laws,  and  these  again 
under  universal  laws,  by  a  skilful  arrangement  or  selection,  or  else 
by  flashes  of  imaginative  insight  Livy  is  no  more  a  philosopher 
than  a  critic ;  he  discovers  laws,  as  he  verifies  facts,  imperfectly. 
The  treatment  of  history  known  to  the  ancients  did  not  admit  of 
separate  discussions  summing  up  the  results  of  previous  narrative ; 

^  viii.  11,  Haee  etn  omnia  divini  humanique  memoria  aholevU  novapert' 
ffrinaque  omnia  priscia  ac^pcUriis  prtuferendo,  hawL  ab  re  duxi  verdir  ^vo^ 
iwis  tU  tradita  nuncupataqtie  sunt  nfem, 

^  Svr  Tite-Live.  The  writer  has  been  frequently  indebted  to  this  dear 
and  striking  essay  for  examples  of  Livy*s  historical  quaUtiea. 
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for  pbilosopliic  views  we  are  as  a  role  driyen  to  consult  the  inserted 
speeches.  livy's  speeches  often  reveal  considerable  insight; 
Manlius's  account  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia,^  and  Camillus's  sarcastic 
description  of  their  behaviour  round  Eome,^  go  to  the  root  of  their 
national  character  and  lay  bare  its  weakness.  The  Sanmites  are 
criticised  by  Decius  in  terms  which  show  that  Livy  had  analysed 
the  causes  of  their  fall  before  Eome.^  Hannibal  arraigns  the 
narrow  pohcy  of  his  country  as  his  true  vanquisher.  These  and 
the  like  are  as  effectual  means  of  inculcating  a  general  truth  as  a 
set  discussion.  To  these  numerous  and  perhaps  more  striking 
passages  bearing  on  the  internal  history  might  be  added.^  But  a 
historian  should  have  his  whole  subject  under  command.  It  is 
not  enough  to  illuminate  it  by  flashes.  The  speeches,  besides 
being  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural  and  unhistoric,  are  far  too 
eloquent,  moving  the  feelings  instead  of  the  judgment^  "For 
an  annalist,"  to  quote  Niebuhr,  "  a  clear  survey  is  not  necessary ; 
but  in  a  work  like  livy's,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  no 
great  author  has  this  deficiency  to  such  an  extent  as  he.  He  neither 
knew  what  he  had  written  nor  what  he  was  going  to  write,  but 
wrote  at  hap-hazard."  To  put  all  facts  on  an  equsd  footing  ia  to 
be  like  a  child  threading  beads.  To  know  how  to  select  repre- 
sentative facts,  to  arrange  according  to  representative  principles  is 
an  indispensable  requisite,  as  its  absence  is  an  irremediable  defect 
in  a  writer  who  aspires  to  instruct  the  world. 

To  turn  to  his  artistic  side.  In  this  he  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  excellence.  Whether  he  paints 
the  character  of  a  nation  or  an  individual ;  whether  he  paints  it 
by  pausing  to  reflect  on  its  elements,  as  in  the  beautiful  studies  of 

»  xxxmii.  17.  "  v.  44.  »  vu.  84. 

^  As  the  invecti7e  of  the  old  centurion  who  had  been  scourged  for  debt 
(ii  28) ;  Canuleius's  speech  on  marriage  (ir.  8) ;  the  admirable  speech  of 
LignsUnus  showing  how  the  city  drained  her  best  blood  (xlii.  84). 
^  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an  excellentpassage  from  Dr.  Arnold  on 
the  unreality  of  these  cultivated  narangnes.  Speaking  of  the  sentiments 
liyy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  Romans,  he  says  *'  Doubtless  the  char- 
acter of  the  nobility  and  commons  of  Rome  underwent  as  great  changes  in 
the  course  of  years  as  those  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  country. 
The  Saxon  thanes  and  franklins,  the  bu^ns  and  knights  of  the  fourteenth 
oentory,  the  cavaliers  and  puritans  of  the  seventeenth,  the  coimtry  gentle- 
men and  monied  men  of  a  still  later  period,  all  these  have  their  own  char- 
acteristic features,  which  he  who  would  really  write  a  history  of  England 
must  labour  to  distinguish  and  to  represent  with  spirit  and  fidelity ;  nor 
would  it  be  more  ridiculous  to  paint  the  members  of  a  Wittenagemot  in  the 
costume  of  our  present  House  of  Commons  than  to  ascribe  to  them  our 
habits  of  thinking,  or  the  views,  sentiments,  and  language  of  a  modern 
luitoriui." 
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Cato  and  Cicero,^  or  by  describing  it  in  action,  wbich  is  the  poeti- 
cal and  dramatic  mode,  or  by  making  it  express  itself  in  speech, 
which  is  the  method  the  orator  favours  most,  he  is  always  great. 
Ho  was  a  Venetian,  and  Niebuhr  finds  in  him  the  rich  colouring 
of  the  Venetian  school ;  he  has  also  the  darker  shadow  which  that 
colouring  necessitates,  and  the  bold  delineation  of  form  which 
renders  it  not  meretricious  but  noble.  When  he  makes  the  old 
senators  speak,  we  recognise  men  with  the  souls  of  kings.  Man- 
lius  regards  the  claim  of  the  Latins  for  equal  rights  as  an  outrage 
and  a  sacrilege  against  Capitoline  Jupiter,  with  a  truly  Eoman 
arrogance  which  would  be  grotesque  were  it  not  so  grand.  ^  The 
familiar  conception  we  form  in  childhood  of  the  great  Eoman 
worthies,  where  it  does  not  come  from  Plutarch,  is  generally  drawn 
from  Livy. 

The  power  of  his  style  is  seen  sometimes  in  stately  movement, 
sometimes  in  lightning-like  flashes.  When  Hannibal  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  sees  his  men  dispirited,  he  cries  out,  "  Tot$  are  scaling 
tlie  walls  of  Rome  ! "  When  the  patricians  shrink  in  fear  from 
the  dreaded  tribunate,  the  consuls  declare  ^that  tJieir  emblems  of 
office  are  a  funeral  pageant^  All  readers  will  remember  pithy 
sentences  like  these:  ^^ Hannibal  has  groum  old  in  Campania;"^ 
"  The  issue  of  tear  will  show  who  is  in  the  righV^ 

His  rhetorical  training  discovers  itself  in  the  elaborate  exactness 
with  which  ho  disposes  of  all  the  points  in  a  speech.  The  most 
artificial  of  all,  perhaps,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  eflFective, 
is  the  pleading  of  old  Horatius  for  his  son.*  It  might  have  come 
from  the  hands  of  Porcius  Latro,  or  Arellius  Fuscus.  The  orator 
treats  truth  as  a  means ;  the  historian  should  treat  it  as  an  end. 
Livy  wishes  us  not  so  much  to  know  as  to  admire  lus  heroes. 

His  language  was  censured  by  Pollio  as  e^^biting  a  PatamnitaSy 
but  what  this  was  we  know  not  To  us  he  appears  as  by  far  the 
purest  writer  subsequent  to  Cicero.  Of  the  great  orator  he  was  a 
warm  admirer.  He  imitated  'his  style,  and  bade  his  son-in-law 
read  only  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  or  other  writers  in  proportion 
as  they  approached  these  two.  He  models  his  rhytlun  on  the 
Ciceronian  period  so  far  as  their  different  objects  permit.  But 
poetical  phrases  have  crept  in,''  marring  its  even  fahnc ;  and  other 
indications  of  too  rich  a  colouring  betray  the  near  advent  of  the 
Silver  Ago. 

*  The  latter  given  by  Seneca  the  elder,  the  former  zzxix.  40. 
'viii-5.  ML  64,  6.  *  xxx.  20. 

J  3fxi.  10.  •  L  26,  10. 

S.g.  ffaee  ubi  dicta  dedU:  ubi  Mars  eH  afyrocisrimui:  ahmns  tmimi: 
^actajHucua,  &c.  (Teuffel). 
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As  the  book  progresses  the  style  becomes  more  fixed,  until  in 
the  third  decade  it  has  reached  its  highest  point;  in  the  later 
books,  as  we  know  from  testimony  as  well  as  the  few  specimens 
that  are  extant,  it  had  become  garrulous,  like  that  of  an  old  man. 
His  work  was  to  have  consisted  of  fifteen  decades,  but  as  we  have 
no  epitome  beyond  Book  CXLIL,  it  was  probably  never  finished. 
Perhaps  the  loss  of  the  last  part  is  not  so  serious  as  it  seems.  We 
have  thirty  books  complete  and  the  greater  part  of  five  others ; 
but  no  more,  except  a  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book,  has  been 
discovered  for  several  centuries,  and  in  all  probability  the  remainder 
is  for  ever  lost.  Livy  was  so  much  abridged  and  epitomized  that  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  he  was  scarcely  read  in  any  other  form.  Com- 
pilers like  riorus,  Orosius,  Eutropius,  &c  entirely  supplied  his  place. 

A  word  should  perhaps  be  said  about  Pompeius  Troous,  who 
about  Livy's  time  wrote  a  universal  history  in  forty-four  books. 
It  was  called  Ilwtoriae  Philippicae^  and  was  apparently  arranged 
according  to  nations ;  it  began  with  Ninus,  the  Nimrod  of  classical 
legend,  and  was  brought  down  to  about  9  a.d.  We  know  the 
work  from  the  epitomes  of  the  books  and  from  Justin's  abridgment, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  Floras  on  Livy.  Who  Justin  was,  and 
where  he  lived,  are  not  clearly  ascertained.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  philosopher,  but  if  so,  he  was  anything  but  a  talented 
one ;  most  scholars  place  his  floruit  under  the  Antonine&  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  faithful  abbreviator,  at  least  as  far  as  this, 
that  he  has  added  nothing  of  his  own.  Hence  we  may  form  a 
conception,  however  imperfect,  of  the  value  of  Trogus's  labours. 
Trogus  was  a  scientific  man,  and  seems  to  have  desired  the  fame 
of  a  polymath.  In  natural  science  he  was  a  good  authority,^  but 
though  his  history  must  have  embodied  immensely  extended  re- 
searches, it  never  succeeded  in  becoming  authoritative. 

Among  the  writers  on  applied  science,  one  of  considerable 
eminence  has  descended  to  us,  the  architect  Vitruvius  Pollio. 
He  is  very  rarely  mentioned,  and  has  been  confounded  with 
Vitravius  Cerdo,  a  freedman  who  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and 
whose  precepts  contradict  in  many  particulars  those  of  the  first 
Vitravius.  His  birth-place  was  Formiae;  he  served  in  the 
African  War  (46  &o.)  under  Caesar,  so  that  he  was  born  at  least 
as  early  as  64  &a^  The  date  of  his  work  is  also  uncertain,  but 
it  can  be  approximately  fixed,  for  in  it  he  mentions  the  emperor's 
sister  as  his  patroness,  and  as  by  her  he  probably  means  Octavia, 
who  died  1 1  &c.,  the  book  must  have  been  written  before  that 
year.   As,  moreover,  he  speaks  of  one  stone  theatre  only  as  existing 

^  Juclor  e  9gverissimi8,  Plin.  xi.  52,  275. 

'  The  view  that  he  flourished  under  Titus  is  altogether  unworthy  of  credit. 
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in  Romey  whereas  two  others  were  added  in  13  &a,  the  date  is 
further  thrown  back  to  at  least  14  aa  As  he  expressly  tells 
ns  it  was  written  in  his  old  age,  and  he  must  have  been  a  yonng 
man  in  46  B.O.,  when  he  served  his  first  campaign,  the  nearer  we 
bring  its  composition  to  the  latest  possible  date  (i,e,  14)  the  more 
correct  we  shall  probably  be.  He  was  of  good  birth  and  had  had 
a  liberal  education ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  style  of  his  work  that 
he  had  either  forgotten  how  to  write  elegantly,  or  had  advanced  his 
literary  studies  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  a  professional  man.^ 
His  language  is  certainly  far  from  good. 

He  began  life  as  a  military  engineer,  but  soon  found  that  Us 
personal  defects  prevented  him  from  succeeding  in  his  career.' 
He  therefore  seems  to  have  solaced  himself  by  setting  forward  in 
a  systematic  form  the  principles  of  his  art^  and  by  finding  fault 
with  the  great  body  of  his  professional  brethren.'    The  dedication 
to  Augustus  implies  that  he  had  a  practical  object,  viz.  to  furnish 
him  with  sound  rules  to  be  applied  in  building  future  edifices  and, 
if  necessary,  for  correcting  those  already  built     He  is  a  patient 
student  of  Greek  authors,  and  adopts  Greek  principles  unreservedly; 
in  fact  his  work  is  little  more  than  a  compendium  of  Greek  author- 
ities.^   His  style  is  affectedly  terse,  and  so  much  so  as  to  be  fre- 
quently obscure.     The  contents  of  his  book  are  very  briefly  as 
follows : — 
Book      L  Greneral  description  of  the  science — education  of  the 
architect — best  choice  of  site  for  a  city — disposi- 
tion of  its  plan,  fortifications,  public  buildings,  &c 
„        IL  On  the  proper  materials  to  be  used  in  buildixig,  pre- 
ened, like  several  of  Pliny's  books,  by  a  quasi- 
philosophical  digression  on  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  man — ^the  progress  of  art — ^Vitruvius 
gives  his  views  on  the  nature  of  matter 
„    m.  rV.  On  temples — an  account  of  the  four  orders,  DoriCi 

Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite. 
„         V.  On  other  public  building& 
„       YI.  On  the  arrangement  and  plan  of  private  honsG& 
„     VII.  On  the  internal  decoration  of  houses. 
„    VIIL  On  water  supply — the  different  properties  of  different 
waters — ^the  way  to  find  them,  test  them,  and  con- 
vey them  into  the  city. 
,y       IX.  On  sun  dials  and  other  modes  of  measuring  time. 
99        X.  On  machines  of  all  kinds,  civil  and  military. 

»  See  pref.  to  Book  VI.  «  II.  prat  & 

*  Many  of  these  facts  are  borrowed  fh>m  the  Diet,  Bioo,  t,  h 

*  PwC  to  Book  YIL 
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Ab  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis,  the  work  is  both  comprehen- 
sive and  systematic;  it  was  of  great  service  in  tihe  Middle  Ages, 
when  it  was  used  in  an  abridged  form  (sufficiently  ancient^  how- 
ever,) which  we  still  possess. 

Antiquarian  research  was  carried  on  during  this  period  with 
much  zeaL  Many  illustrious  scholars  are  mentioned,  none  of 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  except  in  extremely  imper- 
fect abridgments.  Fenestella  (52  b. 0.-22  a.d.)  wrote  on  various 
legal  and  religious  questions,  on  miscellaneous  topics,  as  literary 
history,  the  art  of  good  living,  various  points  in  natural  history, 
&a  for  which  he  is  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Pliny.  His 
greatest  work  seems  to  have  been  AnncUeSy  which  were  used  by 
Plutarch.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  these  he  showed  his  special 
aptitude  for  archaeological  research,  and  passed  over  the  history 
in  a  rapid  sketch.  Special  grammatical  studies  were  carried  on 
by  Verrius  Flaccus,  a  freedman,  whose  great  work,  De  Verhorum 
Significatu,  the  first  Latin  lexicon  conducted  on  an  extensive 
scale,  we  possess  in  an  abridgment  by  Festus.  Its  size  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact  that  the  letter  A  occupied  four  books, 
P  five,  and  so  on ;  and  that  Festus's  abridgment  consisted  of  twenty 
large  volumes.^  It  was  a  rich  storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  loss  of 
wluch  is  much  to  be  lamented.  Another  freedman,  C.  Julius 
Hyqinus  (64  B.c-16  A.n,1),  who  was  also  keeper  of  Augustus's 
library  on  the  Palatine,  manifested  an  activity  scarcely  less 
encyclopaedic  than  that  of  Varro.  Of  his  multifarious  works  we 
possess  two  short  treatises  which  pass  under  his  name,  the  first  on 
mythology,  called  Fabtdae,  a  series  of  extracts  from  his  Genea- 
logiaey  which  we  have  in  an  abridgment;  the  second  on  astro- 
nomy, extending,  though  this  is  also  in  an  abridged  form,  to  four 
books.  A  few  details  of  his  life  are  given  by  Suetonius.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  though  some  believed  him  to  be  an 
Alexandrian,  since  Caesar  brought  him  to  Eome  after  the  Alex- 
andrine War ;  he  attended  at  Eome  the  lectures  of  the  grammarian 
Cornelius  Alexander,  sumamed  Polyhistor.  He  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Ovid,^  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  great  poverty. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  works  we  possess  were  written  by  hini 
in  his  youth,  or  are  the  production  of  an  imperfectly  educated 
abbreviator.  Bursian,  quoted  by  Teufiel,®  thinks  it  probable  that 
in  the  second  half  of  l3ie  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a 
grammarian  made  a  very  brief  abridgment  of  Hyginus's  work 
entitled  Genealogiaey  and  to  this  added  a  treatise  on  the  whole 

^  Epist  ad  Car.  Mogn.  Praef.  ad  Paal.  Diac 
'  Tr.  iii.  14,  ia  perhaps  addressed  to  him. 
»  §  267,  7. 
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mythology  so  far  as  it  concerned  poetical  literature,  compiled  from 
good  sources.  This  mythology,  which  retained  the  name  of 
Hyginus  and  the  title  of  Oenealogiae,  came  to  he  generally  used 
in  the  schools  of  the  grammarians. 

The  demand  for  school-hooks  was  now  rapidly  increasing ;  and 
as  the  great  classical  authors  published  their  works,  an  abundant 
supply  of  material  was  given  to  the  ingenious  and  learned.  The 
grammaticae  ti'ibuSy  whom  Horace  mentions  with  such  disdain,^ 
were  already  asserting  their  right  to  dispense  literary  fame.  They 
were  not  as  yet  so  compact  or  popular  a  body  as  the  rhetoricians, 
but  they  had  begun  to  cramp,  as  the  others  had  begun  to  corrupt, 
literature.  Dependence  on  the  opinion  of  a  clique  is  the  most 
hurtful  state  possible,  even  though  the  clique  be  learned;  and 
Horace  showed  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit  in  resisting  it.  The 
endeavour  to  please  the  leading  men  of  the  world,  which  Horace 
professed  to  be  his  object,  is  far  less  narrowing;  such  men,  though 
unable  to  appraise  scientific  merit,  are  the  best  judges  of  general 
literature. 

The  careful  methods  of  exact  inquiry,  were,  as  we  have  said, 
directed  also  to  law,  in  which  Labeo  remained  the  highest  autho- 
rity. Capito  abated  principle  in  favour  of  the  imperial  preroga- 
tive. They  did  not,  however,  aflfect  philosophy,  wliich  retained  its 
original  colouring  as  an  are  vivendi.  Many  of  Horace's  friends, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Odes^  gave  their  minds  to  speculative  inquiry, 
but,  like  the  poet  himself,  they  seem  to  have  soon  de.serted  it 
At  least  wo  hear  of  no  original  investigations.  Keither  a  meta- 
physic  nor  a  psychology  arose ;  only  a  loose  rhetorical  treatment 
of  physical  questions,  and  a  careful  collection  of  ethical  maxims 
for  the  most  part  eclectically  obtained. 

Sextius  Pythagoreus — there  were  two  bom  of  this  name, 
father  and  son — wrote  in  Greek,  reproducing  the  oracular  style 
of  Heraclitus.  The  yvwfuu,  which  were  translated  and  chris- 
tianised by  Rufinus,  were  stamped  with  a  strongly  theistic 
character.  A  few  inferior  thinkers  are  mentioned  by  Quin- 
tilian  and  Seneca,  as  Papirius  Fabianus,  Seroius  Flavius, 
and  Plotius  Crispinus.  Of  these,  Papirius  treated  some  of  the 
classificatory  sciences,  which  now  first  began  to  attract  interest 
in  Home.  Botany  and  zoology  were  the  favourites.  Minera- 
logy excited  more  interest  on  its  commercial  side  with  regard 
to  the  value  and  history  of  jewels;  it  was  also  treated  in  a 
mystic  or  imaginative  way. 

Prom  this  rapid  sunmiary  it  will  bo  seen  that  real  learning 

»  Ep.  i  19,  40. 
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still  flonrislied  in  Borne.  Despotism  had  not  crashed  intellectual 
energy,  nor  enforced  silence  on  all  but  flatterers.  The  emperor 
had  nevertheless  grown  suspicious  in  his  old  age,  and  given  indica- 
tions of  that  tjTanny  which  was  soon  to  be  the  rule  of  govern- 
ment; he  had  interdicted  Timagenes  from  his  palace,  banished 
Ovid,  burnt  the  works  of  Labienus,  exiled  Severus,  and  shown  such 
severity  towards  Albucius  Silo  that  he  anticipated  further  disgrace 
by  a  voluntary  death.  His  reign  closed  in  14  a. d.,  and  with  it 
ceases  for  near  a  century  the  appearance  of  the  highest  genius  in 
Kome. 


APPENDIX. 

Note  I. — A  fragnxmt  tnmslaUd  from  Seneca's  Suaaoriatf  showing  the  style 

of  expression  cuUivaied  in  the  schools. 

The  subject  (Snas.  2)  debated  is 
whether  the  300  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylae, seeing  themselves  deserted 
by  the  army,  shall  remain  or  flee. 
The  different  rhetors  declaim  as  fol- 


lows, making  Leonidas  the  speaker: — 
ArflHus  Fuscus. — ^What !  are  our 
picked  ranks  made  up  of  raw  recruits, 
or  spirits  likely  to  be  cowed,  or  hands 
likely  to  shrink  from  the  unaccus- 
tomcil  steel,  or  bodies  enfeebled  bv 
wounds  or  decay  ?  How  shall  I  speak 
of  us  as  the  flower  of  Greece  ?  Shall 
I  bestow  that  name  on  Spartans  or 
llleans  ?  or  shall  I  rehearse  the  count- 
less battles  of  our  ancestors,  the  cities 
they  sacked,  the  nations  they  spoiled  ? 
and  do  men  now  dare  to  boast  that 
our  temples  need  no  walls  to  guard 
them  ?  Ashamed  am  I  of  our  con- 
duct ;  ashamed  to  have  entertained 
even  the  idea  of  flight.  But  then, 
you  say,  Xerxes  comes  with  an  in- 
numerable host.  O  Spartans!  and 
Spartans  matched  against  barbarians, 
have  you  no  reverence  for  your  deeds, 
your  grand  sires,  your  sires,  from 
whose  example  your  souls  from  in- 
fancy gather  lofty  thoughts  I  I  scorn 
to  offer  Spartans  such  ^exhortations 
as  these.  Look!  we  are  protected 
by  our  position.  Though  ne  bring 
with  him  the  whole  East,  and  parade 


his  useless  numbers  before  our  craven 
eyes,  this  sea  wliich  spreads  its  vast 
expanse  before  us  is  pressed  into  a 
narrow  compass,  is  beset  by  treacher- 
ous straits  which  scarce  admit  the 
passage  of  a  single  row-boat,  and  then 
oy  their  chopping  swell  make  rowing 
impossible;    it  is  beset  by  unseen 
shallows,    wedged    between    deeper 
bottoms,  rough  with  sharp  rocks,  and 
everything  that   mocks  the  sailor's 
prayer.     I  am  ashamed  (I  repeat  it) 
that  Spartans,  and  Siiartans  armed, 
should  even  stop  to  ask  how  it  is  they 
are  safe.     Shall  I  not  carry  home  the 
spoil  of  the  Persians  I    Then  at  least 
I  will  fall  naked  upon  it      They 
shall  know  that  we  have  yet  Uiree 
hundred  men  who  thus  scorn  to  flee, 
who  thus  mean  to  fall     Think  of 
this  :  we  can  perhaps  conquer ;  with 
all  our  effort  we  cannot  be  conquered. 
I  do  not  say  you  are  doomed  to  death 
— you  to  whom  I  address  these  words; 
but  if  you  are,  and  yet  think  that 
death  is  be  feared,  you  greatly  err. 
To  no  living  thing  has  nature  given 
unending  life ;  on  the  day  of  oirth 
the  day  of  death  is  fixed.    For  heaven 
has  wrought  us  out  of  a  weak  ma- 
terial ;  our  bodies  yield  to  the  slight- 
est   stroke,   we  are   snatched  away 
onwarned  by  fate.     Childhood  and 
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youth  lie  beneath  the  same  inexor- 
able law.  Most  of  us  eyen  long  for 
death,  so  perfect  a  rest  does  it  ofifer 
from  the  struggle  of  life.  But  glory 
has  no  limits,  and  they  who  fall  like 
lis  rise  nearest  to  the  gods.  Eren 
women  often  choose  the  path  of  death 
which  leads  to  glory.  What  need  to 
mention  Lycurgus,  those  heroes 
handed  down  by  history,  whom  no 
peril  could  appal  I  to  awake  the  spirit 
of  Othryades  alone,  would  be  to  ffive 
example  enough,  and  more  tnan 
enough,  for  us  three  hundred  men  I 

Triarius. — Are  not  Spartans  a- 
shamed  to  be  conquered,  not  by  blows 
but  by  rumours  I  'Tis  a  great  thing 
to  be  bom  a  scion  of  valour  and  a 
Spartan.  For  certain  victory  all 
would  wait;  for  certain  death  none 
but  Spartans.  Sparta  is  girt  with  no 
walls,  her  walls  are  where  her  men 
are.  Better  to  call  back  the  army 
than  to  follow  them.  What  if  the 
Persian  bores  through  mountains, 
makes  the  sea  invisible  ?  Such  proud 
felicity  never  yet  stood  sure ;  the 
loftiest  exaltation  is  struck  to  earth 
through  its  forgetfulness  of  the  in- 
stability  of  all  things  human.  Tou 
may  be  sure  that  power  which  has 
given  rise  to  envy  has  not  seen  its 
last  phase.  It  nas  changed  seas, 
lands,  nature  itself;  let  us  three 
hundred  die,  if  only  that  it  may  here 
find  something  it  cannot  change.  If 
such  madmen's  counsel  was  to  be 
accepted,  why  did  we  not  flee  with 
the  crowd  ? 

Porcius  Latro. — This  then  is  what 
we  have  waited  for,  to  collect  a  band 
of  runaways.  You  flee  from  a  ru- 
mour ;  let  tis  at  least  know  of  what 
sort  it  is.  Our  dishonour  can  hardly 
be  wiped  out  even  by  victory ;  brave- 
ly as  we  may  fight,  successful  as  we 
may  be,  much  of  our  renown  is  al- 
ready lost ;  for  Spartans  have  debated 
whether  or  not  to  flee.  0  that  we 
may  die  !  For  myself,  after  this  dis- 
cussion, the  onlv  thing  I  fear  is  to  re- 
turn home.  Old  women's  tales  have 
shaken  the  arms  out  of  our  hands. 
Now,  now,  let  as  fight,  among  the 


thirty  thousand  oar  valour  might 
have  lain  hid.  The  rest  have  fled. 
If  you  ask  my  opinion,  which  I  utter 
for  the  honour  of  ourselves  and  Greece, 
I  say  they  have  not  deserted  us,  they 
have  chosen  us  as  their  champions. 

Marilltts.— This  was  our  reason  for 
remaining,  that  we  might  not  be 
hidden  among  the  crowd  of  fugitives. 
The  army  has  a  good  excuse  to  offer 
for  its  conduct:  "We  knew  Ther- 
mopylae would  be  safe  since  we  left 
Spartans  to  guard  it " 

Cestius  Pius. — You  have  shown, 
Spartans,  how  base  it  were  to  fly  by 
so  long  remaining  stilL  All  have 
their  privilege,  "nie  glory  of  Athens 
is  speech,  of  Thebes  religion,  of  Sparta 
arms.  'Tis  for  this  Eurotas  flows 
round  our  state  that  its  stream  may 
inure  our  boys  to  the  hardships  of 
future  war  ;  'tis  for  this  we  have  our 
peaks  of  Tay^tus  inaccessible  but  to 
Spartans ;  'tis  for  this  we  boast  of  a 
Hercules  who  has  won  heaven  by 
merit ;  'tis  for  this  that  arms  are  our 
only  walls.  0  deep  disgrace  to  our 
ancestral  valour !  Spartans  are 
counting  their  numbers,  not  their 
manhood.  Let  us  see  how  long  the 
list  is,  that  Sparta  may  have,  if  not 
brave  soldiera,  at  least  true  mes- 
sengers. Can  it  be  that  we  are  van- 
quired,  not  by  war,  but  by  reports  f 
that  man,  i'  faith,  has  a  right  to 
despise  everything  at  whose  very 
name  Spartans  are  afraid.  If  we 
may  not  conquer  Xerxea,  let  us  at 
least  be  allowed  to  see  him  ;  I  would 
know  what  it  is  I  flee  from.  As  yet 
I  am  in  no  way  like  an  Athenian, 
either  in  seeking  culture,  or  in  dwel- 
ling behind  a  wall ;  the  last  Athenian 
qaalitv  that  I  shall  imitate  wUl  be 
cowardice. 

Pom]^u8  Silo.  — Xerxes  leads  many 
with  him,  Thermopylae  can  hold  but 
few.  We  shall  be  the  most  timid  of 
the  brave,  the  slowest  of  cowards. 
No  matter  how  great  nations  the 
East  has  poured  into  our  hemispheiv, 
how  many  peoples  Xerxes  brings  with 
him ;  as  many  as  this  place  wiU  hdd, 
with  those  is  onr  oonoem. 
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Cornelius  Hispanua. — "We  have 
come  for  Sparta;  let  as  stay  for 
Greece  ;  let  us  vanqaish  the  foe  as  we 
have  already  vanquished  our  friends  ; 
let  this  arrogant  barbarian  learn  that 
nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  cut  an 
armed  Spartan  down.  For  my  part, 
I  am  glad  the  rest  have  gone ;  they 
have  left  Thermopylae  for  us  ;  there 
will  now  be  nothing  to  mingle  or  com- 
pare itself  with  our  valour;  no 
Suartan  will  be  hidden  in  the  crowd ; 
wnerever  Xerxes  looks  he  will  see 
none  but  S])nrtans. 

Blandus. — Shall  I  remind  you  of 
vour  mother's  command — **  £ither 
with  your  shield  or  on  it  ? "  and  yet 
to  return  without  arms  is  far  less  base 
than  to  flee  under  arms.  Shall  I 
remind  you  of  the  words  of  the  cap- 
tive ? — "Kill  me,  I  am  no  slave  I  " 
To  such  a  man  to  escape  would  not 
have  been  to  avoid  capture.  Describe 
the  Persian  terrors!  We  heard  all  that 
when  we  were  first  sent  out  Let 
Xerxes  see  the  three  hundred,  and 
learn  at  what  rate  the  war  is  valued, 
what  number  of  men  the  place  is 
calculated  to  hold.  We  will  not 
return  even  as  messengers  except 
after  the  fight  is  over.     Who  has  fled 


I  know  not ;  these  men  Sparta  has 
given  me  for  comrades.  I  am  thank- 
ful that  the  host  has  fled  ;  they  had 
made  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  too 
narrow  for  mo  to  move  in. 

%On(he  other  aide. 

Comeliua  Hispanua, — I  hold  it  a 
great  displace  to  our  state  if  Xerxes 
see  no  Greeks  before  he  sees  the 
Spartans.  We  shall  not  even  have 
a  witness  of  our  valour  ;  the  enemy*8 
account  of  us  will  be  believed.  You 
have  my  counsel,  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  all  Greece.  If  any  one  advise 
ditiierently,  he  wishes  you  to  be  not 
brave  men  but  ruined  men. 

Claudius  Marcellus, — ^Thcy  will 
not  conquer  us  ;  they  will  overwhelm 
us.  We  have  been  true  to  our  re- 
uoiK'n,  we  have  waited  till  the  last. 
Nature  herself  has  yielded  before  \ie. 

The  above  Suasoria  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  brilliant ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  decidedly  a  tame  one, 
but  it  is  a  good  instance  of  an  ordi- 
nary declamation  of  the  better  sort, 
and  gives  passages  from  most  of  the 
rhetoricians  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  the  text. 


Note  II. — A  few  Observaiiona  on  the   Treatment  of  Rhetorical  Qucstiom, 
taken  from  Vie  Third  Book  qf  Quintilian, 


"The  division  of  the  departments  of  ; 
rhetoric,  or  to  use  a  more  correct  term, 
the  classification  of  causes,  is  three- 
fold :  They  are  either  laudatory,  de- 
liberative, or  judicial  This  is  a  di- 
vision according  to  the  subject  matter, 
not  according  to  the  artistic  treat- 
ment. Correspondingly,  there  are 
three  requisites  for  pleading  well, 
nature,  art,  and  practice;  and  three 
objects  which  the  orator  must  set  be- 
fore him,  to  teach,  to  move,  and  to 
delifiht.  Every  question  turns  either 
on  things  or  on  words;  or  as  it  may 
he  expressed  in  other  language,  is 
either  indefinite  or  definite.  The 
indefinite  is  in  the  form  of  a  universal 
proposition  (Bdiris)  which  Cicero  calls 
propoaitum,  oXhtTaqtmeatiouniveraalia 
dviliSf  otheni  ^[uaiitio  phUoaopho  cot^ 


vrnienay  and  Athenaeus  pars  causae. 
This  again  is  divided  under  the  heads 
of  knowledge  and  action  resi>ectively ; 
of  knowledge,  e,g.  Is  the  world  ruled 
by  Providence  f  of  action,  e.  g. ,  IspolUi' 
cat  activity  a  dutyt     The  definite 
question    regards    things,    persons, 
times,    circumstances:    it   is  called 
6ir^0c(rts  in  Greek,  causa  in  Latin. 
It  always  depends  on  an  indefinite 
question,  e.g.y  Ought  Cnlo  to  marry  ? 
depends  on  the  wider  one.  Is  mar- 
riage desirable  f    Hence  it  may  be  a 
auaaoria.     And  this  is  true  even  of 
cases  in  which  no  person  is  specially 
mentioned,  e.g.,  the  question.  Ought  a 
man  to  hold  office  under  a  tyranny  t 
depends  on  the  wider  one,  OugJU  a 
man  to  hold  ofiioe  at  all  t    And  this 
question  refers  of  necessity  to  some 
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Bpecinl  tyrant,  tbongh  it  may  not  ! 
mention  iiim  by  name.  This  is  the 
same  division  as  that  into  general  and 
special  questions.  Thus  every  special 
includes  a  general.  It  is  true  that 
generals  often  bear  only  remotely  on 
practice,  and  sometimes  are  altogether 
neutralised  by  ]>eculiar  circumstances, 
e,g.f  the  question,  /*  political  activity 
a  d\Uy  t  becomes  inapplicable  to  a 
chronic  invalid.  Still,  all  are  not  of 
this  kind,  «.g..  Is  virtue  the  end  of 
man  t  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
human  being,  whatever  his  capacity. 
Cicero  in  his  earlier  treatises  disap- 
proved of  tlie^e  questions  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  oiator;  he  wished  to 
leave  them  to  the  philosopher ;  but 
Hs  he  grew  in  expenence  lie  changed 
his  mind. 

**A  cause  is  defined  by  Valgius, 
after  A|)ol  lo<lorus,  as  ncgotiu  m  omn  ibus 
siu's  jmrtihus  spcetavs  ad  quncstiontnif 
or  as  negotiuin  cuius  finis  est  conirovcr- 
sia.  The  negotium  (or  business  in 
hand)  is  thus  defined,  congrrgatio  per- 
sonarum  locorum  tcmporum  causa- 
rum  modoram  casuuin  Jactttrum  in- 
strumentorum  sermovmn  scripOirum 
et  non  scriptorum.  The  cause,  there- 
fore, corresiwnds  to  the  Greek  i^iro- 
a-ratris  (subject),  the  negotium  to 
irtpiffraais  (surroundings).  These  are 
of  course  closelv  connected:  and  manv 
have  defined  the  cause  as  though  it 
were  identical  with  its  aurruundings  or 
conditions. 

**  In  every  discussion  three  thingsare 
the  obj<fcts  of  inquiry,  an  sit.  Is  it  so  ( 
quid  sit.  If  so,  what  is  it  (  quale  sit, 
of  what  kind  is  it  ?  For  first,  there 
must  be  something,  about  which  the 
discussion  has  arisen.  Till  this  is 
made  clear  no  discussion  as  to  what 
it  is  can  arise  ;  far  less  can  wc  deter- 
mine what  its  qualities  are,  until  this 
second  |K>int  is  ascertained.  These 
three  objects  of  inquiry  arc  exhaus- 


tive; on  them  every  question,  whetlw 
definite  or  indefinite,  de]>end!4.  Tbf 
accuser  will  try  to  establish,  first,  tki 
occurrence  of  the  act  in  dispute,  tb*i 
its  character ;  and,  lastly,  its  crimiih 
ality.  The  advocate  will,  if  jiossiUe, 
deny  the  fact;  if  he  cannot  do  thit 
he  will  prove  that  it  is  not  what  the 
accuser  states  it  to  be  ;  or,  thinllr, 
lie  may  conti-nd — and  this  is  the  most 
honourable  kind  of  defence — that  it 
was  rightly  done.  As  a  fourth  alter- 
native, he  may  take  exception  to  th* 
legality  of  the  prosecution.  All  these, 
and  every  other  conceivable  tllvisioi 
of  questions,  come  under  the  tvo 
general  heads  (status)  of  rational  and 
legal.  The  rational  is  8ini]>le  enough, 
<lei>ending  only  on  the  contemplation 
of  nature  ;  thus  it  is  content  with  ei- 
hibiting  conjecture,  definition,  and 
qualitv.  Tlie  legal  is  extremely  com- 
plex, laws  being  infinite  in  number 
and  character.  Sometimes  tlie  letter 
is  to  be  observed, sometimes  the  spirit 
Sometimes  we  get  at  its  meaning  by 
comparison,  or  induction  ;  sometimes 
its  meaning  is  oi>en  to  the  mo&t  con- 
tradictory interpretations.  Hence 
there  is  room  for  a  far  gn»ater  display 
of  diverse  kinds  of  excellen«re  in  tlie 
Irgal  than  in  the  rational  department. 
Thus  the  declainutoi-y  exeivise-s  calle<l 
siMsoriae,  which  are  confined  to  ra- 
tioiud  consiilerations,  are  fitti.'st  for 
young  students  whose  reasoning 
powers  are  acute,  but  who  liave  not 
the  knowle<lge  of  law  necessary  for 
enabling  them  to  treat  controversiai 
which  hinge  on  legal  questions. 
These  last  are  intended  as  a  preiara- 
tion  for  the  pleading  of  actual  causes 
in  courts  and  should  W  regularly 
practised  even  by  the  most  at'com- 
plishcd  pleader  during  the  8i»arR 
moments  that  his  profession  allowi 
him." 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  Agb  op  Tiberius  (14-37  a.d.). 

Augustus  was  not  more  unlike  his  gloomy  successor  than  were 
the  writers  who  flourished  under  him  to  those  that  now  come 
liofore  us.  The  history  of  literature  presents  no  stronger  contrast 
than  between  the  rich  fertility  of  the  last  epoch  and  the  barrenness  of 
the  present  one.  The  age  of  Tiberius  forms  an  interval  of  silence 
during  which  the  dead  are  buried,  and  the  new  generation  prepares 
itself  to  appear.  Under  Kero  it  will  have  started  forth  in  all  its 
]>anoply  of  tinsel  armour;  at  present  the  seeds  that  will  produce  it 
are  being  sown  by  the  hand  of  despotism.^ 

The  sudden  collapse  of  letters  on  the  death  of  Augustus  is 
«>asLly  accounted  for.  As  long  as  the  chief  of  the  state  encouraged 
them  labourers  in  every  field  were  numerous.  When  his  face  was 
withdrawn  the  stimulus  to  effort  was  removed.  Thus,  even  in 
Augustus's  time,  when  ill  health  and  disappointment  had  soured 
his  nature  and  disposed  him  to  arbitrary  actions,  literature  had 
felt  the  change.  The  exile  of  Ovid  was  a  blow  to  the  muses.  We 
have  seen  how  it  injured  his  own  genius,  a  decline  over  which  he 
mourns,  knowing  the  cause  but  impotent  to  overcome  it*  We 
have  seen  also  how  it  was  followed  up  by  other  harsh  measures, 
stifling  the  free  voice  of  poets  and  historians.  And  when  we 
reflect  how  the  despotism  was  entwining  itself  round  the  entire 

■ 

'  The  Empire  is  here  regarded  solely  in  its  influence  on  literatore  and  the 
classes  that  monopolised  it.  If  the  poor  or  the  provincials  had  written  its 
history  it  would  have  been  described  in  very  different  terms. 

*  PonL  iv.  2,  Impetus  ille  sacer,  qui  vatum  pectora  nutrit  Qni  prins  in 
nobis  esse  solebat  abest.  Yix  venit  ad  partes;  viz  sumtae  Musa  tabellae 
1  mponit  pigras  paene  coacta  manua. 
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life  of  the  nation,  gathering  by  each  new  enactment  food  for 
future  aggression,  and  only  veiled  as  yet  by  the  mildness  or 
caution  of  a  prince  whose  one  object  was  to  found  a  dynasty,  our 
surprise  is  lessened  at  the  spectacle  of  literature  prostrate  and 
dumb,  threatened  by  the  hideous  form  of  tyranny  now  no  longer 
in  disguise,  offering  it  with  brutal  irony  the  choice  between  sub- 
mission, hypocrisy,  and  death-  Tiberius  (whose  portrait  dra\ni 
by  Tacitus  in  colours  almost  too  dark  for  belief,  is  nevertheless 
rendered  credible  by  the  deathlike  silence  in  which  his  reign  was 
passed)  had  in  his  youth  shown  both  taste  and  proficiency  in 
liberal  studies.  He  had  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Messala,  but 
the  gloomy  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to  contract  and  obscure  his 
meaning  to  such  a  degree  that,  unlike  most  Eomans,  he  spoke 
better  extempore^  than  after  preparation.  In  the  art  of  perplexing 
by  ambiguous  phrases,  of  indicating  intentions  without  committing 
himself  to  them,  he  was  without  a  rival  In  point  of  langiit^  ho 
was  a  purist  like  Augustus;  but  unlike  him  he  mingled  archaisniEi 
with  lus  diction.  While  at  Ehodes  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Theodorus;  and  the  letters  or  speeches  of  his  referred  to  by  Tacitus 
indicate  a  nervous  and  concentrated  st^yle.  Poetry  was  alien  from 
his  stem  character.  Nevertheless,  Suetonius  tells  us  he  wrote  a 
lyric  poem  and  Greek  imitations  of  Euphorion,  Ehianus,  and 
Parthenius;  but  it  was  the  minute  questions  of  mythology  that 
chiefly  attracted  him,  points  of  useless  erudition  like  those  derided 
by  Juvenal  :^ 

'^  Nutricem  Anchisae,  nomen  patriamquo  novercae 
Anchemoli,  dicat  qnot  Acestes  vixerit  annos, 
Quot  Siculus  Phrygibus  vini  donaverit  nrnas." 

In  maturer  life  he  busied  himself  with  writing  memoirs,  which 
formed  the  chief,  almost  the  only  study  of  Domitian,  and  of  which 
we  may  regret  that  time  has  deprived  us.  The  portrait  of  this 
arch  dissembler  by  his  own  able  hand  would  be  a  good  set  off  to 
the  terrible  indictment  of  Tacitus.  Besides  the  above  he  was  the 
author  of  funeral  speeches,  and,  according  to  Suidas,  of  a  work  on 
the  art  of  rhetoric 

With  these  literary  pretensions  it  is  clear  that  his  discourage- 
ment of  letters  as  emperor  was  due  to  political  reasons.  He  saw 
in  the  free  expression  of  thought  or  fancy  a  danger  to  his  throne. 
And  aa  the  abominable  system  of  delations  made  every  chance 
expression  penal,  and  found  treason  to  the  present  in  all  praise  of 
the  past,  the  only  resource  open  to  men  of  letters  was  to  suppress 
every  expression  of  foeling,  and,  by  silent  bioodiiig^  to  keep 

-  duet.  Tib.  70.  ■  Sat  vii  284. 
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passion  at  white  heat,  so  that  when  it  speaks  at  last  it  speaks 
with  the  concentrated  intensity  of  a  Juvenal  or  a  Tacitus. 

We  might  ask  how  it  was  tikat  authors  did  not  choose  subjects 
outside  the  sphere  of  danger.  There  were  still  forms  of  art  and 
science  which  had  not  been  worked  out  The  Natural  History  of 
Pliny  shows  how  much  remained  to  be  done  in  fields  of  great 
interest  Neither  philosophy  nor  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry  could 
afford  matter  for  provocation.  But  the  answer  is  easy.  The  Eoman 
imagination  was  so  narrow,  and  their  construotiye  talent  so 
restricted,  that  they  felt  no  desire  to  travel  beyond  the  regular 
lines.  It  seemed  as  if  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  welL 
Ilistorj',  national  and  universal,^  science^  and  philosophy,^  Greek 
j)oetry  in  all  its  varied  forms,  had  been  brought  to  perfection  by 
great  masters  whom  it  was  hopeless  to  rivaL  The  age  of  literary 
production  seemed  to  have  been  rounded  off,  and  the  self -conscious- 
ness that  could  reflect  on  the  new  era  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
arise.  Rhetoric,  as  applied  to  the  expression  of  political  feeling, 
Avas  the  only  form  which  literature  cared  to  take,  and  that  was 
precisely  the  form  most  obnoxious  to  the  government 

Thus  it  is  possible  that  even  had  Tiberius  been  less  jealously 
repressive  letters  would  still 'have  stagnated.  The  severe  strain  of 
the  Augustan  age  brought  its  inevitable  reaction.  The  simulta- 
neous appearance  of  so  many  writers  of  the  first  rank  rendered 
necessar}'  an  interval  during  which  their  works  were  being  digested 
and  their  spirit  settling  down  into  an  integral  constituent  of  the 
national  mind.  By  the  time  thought  reawakens,  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Livy,  are  already  household  words,  and  their  works  the  basis 
of  all  literary  culture. 

In  reading  the  lives  of  the  chief  post-Augustan  writers  we  are 
struck  l)y  the  fact  tliat  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  held  offices  of 
state.  The  desire  for  peaceful  retirement,  characteristic  of  the 
early  Augustans,  the  contentment  with  lettered  leisure  that  sig- 
nalises the  poetry  of  the  later  Augustans,  have  both  given  place  to 
a  restless  excitement,  and  to  a  determination  to  make  the  most  of 
literature  as  an  aid  to  a  successful  career.  Hitherto  we  have 
observed  two  distinct  classes  of  writers,  and  a  corresponding  double 
relation  of  politics  and  literature.  The  early  poets,  and  again 
those  of  Augustus's  era,  were  not  men  of  affairs,  they  belonged  to 
the  exclusively  literary  class.  The  great  prose  writers  on  the 
contrary  rose  to  political  eminence  by  political  conduct  Litera- 
ture was  with  them  a  relaxation,  and  served  no  purpose  of  worldly 
aggrandisement     Now,  however,  an  unhealthy  confusion  between 

*  Livj  and  Trogm.  *  Tana  •  Cicero. 
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the  two  provinces  takes  place.  A  man  rises  to  office  throogli  Yub 
poems  or  rhetorical  essays.  The  acquirements  of  a  professor 
become  a  passport  to  public  life.  Seneca  and  Quintilian  are 
striking  and  favourable  instances  of  the  school  door  opening  into 
the  senate : 

**  Si  fortana  volet  fies  de  rhetore  consul."  * 

But  nearly  all  the  chief  writers  carried  their  declamatory  prin- 
ciples into  the  serious  business  of  Hfe.  This  double  aspect  of 
their  career  produced  two  dififerent  types  of  talent,  under  one  or 
other  of  which  the  great  imperial  writers  may  be  ranged.  Ex- 
cluding men  of  the  second  rank,  we  have  on  the  one  side  Lucan, 
Juvenal,  and  Tacitus,  all  whose  minds  have  a  strong  political  bias, 
tlie  bias  of  old  Eome,  which  makes  them  the  most  powerful 
though  the  most  prejudiced  exponents  of  their  times.  Of  another 
kind  are  Persius,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  elder.  Their  genius  is 
contemplative  and  philosophical ;  and  though  two  of  them  were 
much  mixed  in  affairs,  their  spirit  is  cosmopolitan  rather  than 
national,  and  their  wisdom,  though  drawn  from  varied  sources, 
cannot  be  called  political  These  six  are  the  representative  minds 
of  the  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  and  between  them 
reflect  nearly  aU  the  best  and  worst  features  of  their  age.  Quin- 
tilian, Statius,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  represent  a  more  restricted 
development ;  the  first  of  them  is  the  t^7)ical  rhetorician,  but  of 
the  better  class;  the  second  is  the  brilliant  improvisatore  and 
ingenious  word-painter ;  the  tliird  the  cultivated  and  amiable  but 
vain,  common-place,  and  dwarfed  type  of  genius  which  under  the 
Empire  took  the  place  of  the  "fine  gentlemen"  of  the  free 
Eopublic 

Writers  of  this  last  stamp  cannot  be  expected  to  show  any 
independent  spiiit.  They  are  such  as  in  every  age  would  adopt 
the  prevalent  fashion,  and  theorise  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
respectability.  While  a  bad  emperor  reigns  they  flatter  him; 
when  a  good  emperor  succeeds  they  flatter  him  still  more  by 
abusing  his  predecessor ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  genial,  sober, 
and  sensible,  adventuring  neither  the  safety  of  their  necks  nor  of 
their  intellectual  reputation. 

Such  an  author  conies  before  us  in  M.  Yelleius  Pateroulus, 
the  court  historian  of  Tiberius.  This  well-intentioned  but  loqua- 
cious writer  gained  his  loyalty  from  an  experience  of  eight  years* 
warfare  under  Tiberius  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  tJbe  flattery 
of  which  he  is  so  lavish  was  probably  sincere.  His  birth  may 
perhaps  be  roferi-ed  to  18  ac,  since  his  first  campaign,  under 

• 

^  Juv.  viL  197. 
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^L  yiniciuSy  to  whose  son  he  dedicated  his  work,  took  place  in 
the  year  1  B.a  Tiberius's  sterling  qualities  as  a  soldier  gained  him 
the  friendship  of  many  of  his  legati,  and  Yelleius  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  that  of  Tiberius  in  return.  By  his  influence  he 
rose  through  the  minor  offices  to  the  praetorship  (14  A.D.),  and 
soon  after  set  himself  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  a  purely  military 
education  by  systematic  study.  The  fruit  of  this  labour  is  the 
AhrUlgment  of  Roman  History,  in  two  books,  a  mere  rapid  survey 
of  the  early  period,  becoming  more  diffuse  as  it  nears  his  own 
time,  and  treating  the  life  of  Tiberius  and  the  events  of  which  he 
was  the  centre  with  considerable  fulnesa  The  latter  part  is  pre- 
served entire ;  of  the  first  book,  which  closes  with  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  a  considerable  portion  has  been  lost  As,  however, 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  followed  in  it  any  authorities  inaccessible 
to  us,  the  loss  is  unimportant  For  his  work  generally  the 
authorities  he  quotes  are  good — Cato's  OrigineSy  the  Annates  of 
Ilortensius,  and  probably  Atticus's  alH'idgment;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
and  Trogus  for  foreign,  Livy  and  Sallust  (of  whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer)  for  national,  history.  As  a  recipient  and  expectant  of 
court  favour,  he  naturally  echoed  the  language  of  the  day.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  are  for  him  parricides ;  Caesar,  the  divine  founder  of 
an  era  which  culminates  in  the  divine  Tiberius.^  So  full  was  he 
of  his  master^s  praises  that  he  intended  to  write  a  separate  book 
on  the  subject,  but  was  prevented  by  his  untimely  death.  This 
took  place  in  31  a.d.,  when  the  discovery  of  Sejanus^s  conspiracy 
caused  many  suspected  to  be  put  to  death,  and  it  seems  that 
Velleius  was  among  the  number. 

His  blind  partisanship  naturally  obscures  his  judgment ;  but, 
making  allowance  for  a  defect  which  he  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal,  the  reader  may  generally  trust  him  for  aU  matters  of  fact 
His  studies  were  not  as  a  rule  deep ;  but  an  exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  his  account  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  the 
<lates  at  which  they  were  founded,  and  their  early  relations  with 
Home.  These  had  never  been  so  clearly  treated  by  any  writer, 
at  least  among  those  with  whom  we  are  familiar.  His  mind  is 
not  of  a  high  order ;  he  can  neither  sift  evidence  nor  penetrate  to 
causes ;  his  talents  lie  in  the  biographical  department,  and  he  has 
considerable  insight  into  character.  His  style  is  not  unclassical 
so  far  as  the  vocabulary  goes,  but  the  equable  moderation  of  the 
Gk)lden  Age  is  replaced  by  exaggeration,  and  like  all  who  cultivate 
artificial  brilliancy,  he  cannot  maintain  his  ambitious  level  of 
poetical  and  pretentious  ornament     The  last  year  referred  to  in 

^  See  IL  91,  which  contains  exaggerated  commendations  on  Tiberiua. 
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the  book  is  30  a.d.  The  dearth  of  other  material  ^ves  him 
additional  value.  As  a  historian  he  takes  a  low  lank;  as  an 
ahrid^^r  he  is  better,  but  best  of  all  as  a  rhetorical  anecdotist  and 
painter  of  character  in  action. 

A  better  known  writer  (especially  during  the  Middle  Ages)  is 
Valerius  Maximus,  author  of  the  Facta  et  Dicta  Memorabilia,  in 
nine  books,  addressed  to  Tiberius  in  a  dedication  of  unexampled 
servility,^  and  compiled  from  few  though  good  sources.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  stated  in  the  preface.  It  was  to  save  labour 
for  those  who  desired  to  fortify  their  minds  with  examples  of 
excellence,  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  things  worth  knowing. 
The  methodical  arrangement  by  subjects,  e,g.,  religion,  which  is 
divided  into  religion  observed  and  religion  neglected,  and  instances 
<7f  l)oth  given,  first  from  Roman,  then  from  foreign,  history,  and  so 
on  with  all  the  other  subjects,  makes  Teufiers  suggestion  extremely 
probable,  namely,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  use  of  young 
decLiimers,  who  were  thus  furnished  with  instances  for  all  sorts 
of  themes.  The  constant  tendency  in  the  imperiid  literature  to 
exhaust  a  subject  by  a  catalogue  of  every  known  instance  may  be 
traced  to  these  pernicious  rhetorical  liandbooks.  If  a  writer 
praises  temperance,  lie  supplements  it  by  a  list  of  temperate 
Romans ;  if  he  dcjscribes  a  storm,  he  puts  dmcn  aU  he  knows  about 
the  winds.  Uncritical  as  Valerius  is,  and  void  of  aU  thought,  he 
is  nevertheless  pleasant  enough  reading  for  a  vacant  hour,  and  if 
we  were  not  obliged  to  rate  him  by  a  lofty  standard,  would  pass 
muster  very  welL  But  he  is  no  fit  company  for  men  of  genius ; 
our  only  wonder  is  he  shoidd  have  so  long  survived.  His  work 
was  a  favourite  school-book  for  junior  classes,  and  was  epitomised 
or  abridged  by  Julius  Paris  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Ai 
the  time  of  this  abridgment  the  so-called  tenth  book  must  have 
been  added.  Julius  Paris's  words  in  his  preface  to  it  are,  Liber 
decimu^  de  praenominihiui  et  simtlibus:  but  various  considerations 
make  it  certain  that  Valerius  was  not  the  'author.^  Many  inter- 
esting details  were  given  in  it,  taken  chiefly  from  Varro ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  entire  treatise  is  not  preserved. 
Besides  Paris  one  Titrus  Probus  retouched  the  work  in  a  still  later 
age,  and  a  thii-d  abstract  by  Januarius  Nepotianus  is  mentioned. 
This  last  writer  cut  out  all  the  padding  which  Valerius  had  so 

^  The  author*s  humble  estimate  of  himself  appears,  Si  priscl  oratores  ab 
Jo7e  Opt.  Max.  bene  orsi  sunt .  .  .  mea  parvitas  eo  iuatios  ad  tauui  favorem 
decurrerit,  quod  cetera  divinitas  opinione  coUigitnr,  tna  praeaenti  fide 
paterno  avitoque  sideri  par  videtur .  .  .  Deos  reliquoe  accepimoa,  Caesarcs 
dedimus. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  Teuffel,  Jlom,  Lit  §  274,  IL 
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largely  used  ("  dum  se  osteniat  sententiis^  locia  iadat,  fundit  exces^ 
sibus  "),  and  reduced  the  work  to  a  bare  skeleton  of  facts. 

A  much  more  important  writer,  one  of  whose  treatises  only  has 
reached  us,  was  A.  Cornelius  Cel8U&  He  stood  in  the  first 
rank  of  Eoman  scientists,  was  quite  encyclopa^ic  in  his  learning, 
and  wrote,  like  Cato,  on  eloquence,  law,  farming,  medicine,  and 
tactics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  on  medicine  (extending 
over  Books  VL-XIIL  of  his  Encyclopaedia)  which  we  possess, 
was  the  best  of  his  writings,  but  the  chapters  on  agriculture  also 
are  highly  praised  by  Columella. 

At  this  time,  as  Dcs  Etangs  remarks,  nearly  all  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  medicine  was  in  the  hands  of  Greek  physicians, 
and  these  either  freedmen  or  slaves.  Koman  practitioners  seem 
to  have  inspired  less  confidence  even  when  they  were  willing  to 
study.  Habits  of  scientific  observation  are  hereditary;  and  for 
centuries  the  Greeks  had  studied  the  conditions  of  health  and  the 
theory  of  disease,  as  well  as  practised  the  empirical  side  of  the  art, 
and  most  Komans  were  well  content  to  leave  the  whole  in  their 
hands. 

Celsus  tried  to  attract  his  countrymen  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine 
by  pointing  out  its  value  and  di^ty.  He  commences  his  work 
with  a  history  of  medical  science  since  its  first  importation  into 
Greece,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  Book  L  to  a  consideration  of  die- 
tetics and  other  prophylactics  of  disease ;  the  second  book  treats  of 
general  pathology,  the  third  and  fourth  of  special  illnesses,  the  fifth 
gives  remedies  and  pre43criptions,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eiglith — 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book — apply  themselves  chiefly  to 
surgical  questions.  The  value  of  his  work  consists  in  the  clear, 
comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject^  and  the  systematic  way  in  which 
he  expounds  its  principles.  The  main  points  of  his  thecay  are 
still  vaUd ;  very  few  essentials  need  to  be  rejected ;  it  might  still 
be  taken  as  a  popular  handbook  on  the  subject  He  writes  for 
Boman  citizens,  and  is  therefore  careful  to  avoid  abstruse  terms 
where  plain  ones  will  do,  and  Greek  words  where  Latin  are  to  be 
had.  The  style  is  bare,  but  pure  and  classical  Ad  excellent, 
critic  says^ — "  Quo  saepius  eum  perlegebam,  eo  magis  me  detinuit 
cum  dicendi  nitor  et  brevitas  tum  perspicacitas  iudicii  sensusquo 
verax  et  ad  agendum  accommodatus,  quibus  omnibus  genuinam 
rcpraesentat  nobis  civis  Eomani  imaginem."  The  text  as  we 
have  it  depends  on  a  single  MS.  and  sadly  needs  a  careful 
revision ;  it  is  interpolated  with  numerous  glosses,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  a  skilful  editor  would  detect  and  remove.     Among 

^  Darembez^ 
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the  other  treatises  in  his  Encyclopaedia,  next  to  that  on  farming, 
those  on  rhetoric  and  tactics  were  most  popular.  The  former,  how- 
ever, was  superseded  by  Quintilian,  the  latter  by  Vegetius.  In 
philosophy  he  did  not  so  much  criticise  other  schools  as  detail  his 
own  views  with  concise  eloquence.  These  views  were  almost 
certainly  Eclectic,  though  we  know  on  Quintilian's  authority  that 
he  followed  the  two  Sextii  in  many  important  points.^ 

The  other  branches  of  prose  composition  were  almost  neglected 
in  this  reign.  Even  rhetoric  sank  to  a  low  level ;  the  splendid 
displays  of  men  like  Latro,  Arellius,  and  Ovid  gave  place  to  the 
flimsy  ostentation  of  Remmius  Palaemon.  This  dissolute  man, 
who  combined  the  professions  of  grammarian  and  rhetorician, 
possessed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  fluent  harangue,  but 
soon  confined  his  attention  to  grammatical  studies,  in  which  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  an  authority.  Suetonius  says  he  was  bom 
a  slave,  and  that  while  conducting  his  young  master  to  school  he 
learnt  something  of  literature,  was  liberated,  and  set  up  a  school 
in  Eome,  where  he  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  Although 
infamous  for  his  abandoned  profligacy,  and  stigmatized  by  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  as  utterly  imfit  to  have  charge  of  the  young,  he 
managed  to  secure  a  very  large  number  of  pupils  by  his  persuasive 
manner,  and  the  excellence  of  his  tutorial  method.  His  memory 
was  prodigious,  his  eloquence  seductive,  and  a  power  of  extempore 
versification  in  the  most  difficult  metres  enhanced  the  charm  of 
his  conversation.  He  is  referred  to  by  Pliny,  Quintilian,  and 
Juvenal,  and  for  a  time  superintended  the  studies  of  the  young' 
satirist  Persius. 

Oratory,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  had  well  nigh  ceased. 
VoTiENUS  M'bNTAXUs,  Mamercus  Soaurus,  and  P.  Vitellius,  all 
held  high  positions  in  the  state.  Scaurus,  in  particular,  was  also 
of  noble  lineage,  being  the  great-grandson  of  the  celebrated  chief 
of  the  senate.  His  oratory  was  almost  confined  to  declamation, 
but  was  far  above  the  general  level  of  the  time.  Careless,  and 
often  full  of  faults,  it  yet  carried  his  hearers  away  by  its  native 
power  and  dignity.^  Asinius  Gallus,  the  son  of  PoUio^  so  far 
followed  his  father  as  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  politics,  and  with 
filial  enthusiasm  compared  him  favourably  with  Cicero.  DoHmus 
Afer  also  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  an  able  but  dissolute  man, 
who  under  a  better  system  might  have  been  a  good  8]peaker. 

^  Notices  of  Celsns  are — on  his  Husbandry,  Qnint  XII.  xi.  24,  Colmn.  L 
i.  14  ;  on  his  Rhetoric,  Quint  IX.  1.  18,  etaaep;  on  his  Philosophy,  Qnint 
X.  i.  124 ;  on  his  Tactics,  Veget  i.  8.  Celsns  died  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
under  whom  he  wrote  one  or  two  political  works. 

«  See  Sen.  Contr.  Praef.  X.  2-4. 
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A  writer  of  some  mark  was  Crkmutius  Cordus,  wLose  eloquent 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Empire  cost  him  his  life :  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  fasionable  cant  of  the  day  he  had  called  Cassius 
"  the  last  of  the  Eomans."  The  higher  spirits  seemed  to  take  a 
gloomy  pleasure  in  speaking  out  before  the  tyrant,  even  if  it  were 
only  with  thoir  last  breath ;  more  than  one  striking  instance  of 
this  is  recorded  by  Tacitus ;  and  though  he  questions  the  wisdom 
of  relieving  personal  indignation  by  a  vain  invective,  which  must 
bring  death  and  ruin  on  the  speaker  and  all  his  family,  and  in 
the  end  only  tighten  the  yoke  it  tries  to  shake,  yet  the  intract- 
able pride  of  these  representatives  of  the  old  families  has  some- 
thing about  it  to  which,  human  as  we  are,  we  cannot  refuse  our 
sympathy.  The  only  oth^  prose-writer  we  need  mention  is 
AuFiDirs  Bassus,  who  described  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  German 
expeditions,  and  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  l)y  Tacitus. 

Poetry  is  represented  by  the  fifth  book  of  Manilius,  by 
Phaedrus^s  Fahlc&,  and  perhaps  by  the  translation  of  Aratus 
ascribed  to  Germanicus,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Tiberius. 
This  translation,  which  is  both  elegant  and  faithful,  and  superior 
to  Cicero's  in  j)oetical  inspiration,  has  been  claimed,  but  with  less 
probability,  for  Domitian,  who,  as  is  well  known,  afifected  the  title 
of  Germanic ua^  But  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  critics  tends 
to  restore  Germanicus  Drusus  as  the  author,  the  title  geiiitor 
applied  to  Tiberius  not  being  proof  positive  the  other  way. 

The  only  writer  who  mentions  Phaedrus  is  Martial,-  and  he 
only  in  a  single  passage.  The  Aesopian  beast-fable  was  a  humble 
form  of  art  peculiarly  suited  to  a  period  of  pohtical  and  literary 
depression.  Seneca  in  his  Consdlatio  ad  Polylnum  implies  that 
that  imperial  favourite  had  cultivated  it  with  success.  Apparently 
he  did  not  know  of  Phaedrus;  and  this  fact  agrees  with  the 
frequent  complaints  that  Phaedrus  makes  to  the  effect  that  ho  is 
not  appreciated  Of  his  life  we  know  only  what  we  can  gather 
from  his  own  book.  He  was  bom  in  Pieria,  and  became  the  slave 
of  Augustus,  who  set  him  free,  and  seems  to  have  given  him  his 
patronage,  llie  poet  was  proud  of  his  Greek  birth,  but  was 
brought  to  Eome  at  so  early  an  age  as  to  belong  almost  equally  to 
both  nationalities.  His  poverty^  did  not  secure  him  from  persecu- 
tion. Sejanus,  ever  suspicious  and  watchful,  detected  the 
political  allusions  veiled  beneath  the  disguise  of  fable,  and  made 
the  poet  feel  his  anger.  The  duration  of  Phaedrus's  career  is 
uncertain.  The  first  two  books  were  all  that  he  published  in 
Tiberius's  reign ;  the  third,  dedicated  to  Eutychus,  and  the  fourth 

^  Quint  X.  L  91.        '  Mart  III.  20,  AemukUur  improbi  tocos  Phaedri, 
»  Phaed.  III.  proL  21. 
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to  Particulo,  Claudius's  favourite,  clearly  show  that  he  continued  to 
write  over  a  considerable  time.  The  date  of  Book  V.  is  not 
mentioned,  but  it  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  close  of  Claudius's 
ndgn.  Thus  we  have  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  during 
which  these  five  short  books  were  produced. 

Like  all  who  con  over  their  own  compositions,  Phaednis  had  an 
imreasonably  high  opinion  of  their  merit  Literary  reputation 
was  lus  chief  desire,  and  he  thought  himself  secure  of  it.  He 
echoes  the  boast  so  many  gi'eater  men  have  made  before  him, 
that  he  is  the  first  to  import  a  form  of  Greek  art;  but  he 
limits  his  imitation  to  the  general  scope,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  vary  the  particuLir  form  in  each  fable  as  he  thinks  fit^ 
The  careful  way  in  which  he  defines  at  what  point  his  obligations 
to  Aesop  cease  and  his  own  invention  begins,  shows  him  to  have 
liad  something  of  the  trifler  and  a  great  deal  of  the  egotist  His 
love  of  condensation  is  natural,  for  a  fabulist  should  be  short, 
trenchant,  and  almost  proverbial  in  his  style ;  but  Phaedrus  carries 
these  to  the  point  of  obscurity  and  enigma.  It  seems  as  if  at 
times  he  did  not  see  his  drift  himself.  To  this  fault  is  akin  the 
constant  moralising  tone  which  reflects  rather  than  paints,  enforce 
rather  than  elicits  its  lesson.  He  is  himself  a  small  sage,  and  all  his 
animals  are  small  sages  too.  They  have  not  the  life-like  reality  of 
tlujse  of  Aesop ;  they  are  mere  lay  figures.  His  technical  skill  is 
very  considemble ;  the  iambic  senarius  becomes  in  his  hands  an 
extR^nely  pleasing  rhythm,  though  the  occuiTcnce  of  spondees  in 
the  second  and  fourth  plac«  savours  of  archaic  usage.  His  diction 
is  hardly  varied  enough  to  admit  of  clear  reference  to  a  standard, 
but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  pronounced  nearer  to  the  silver  than 
the  golden  Latin  ity,  especially  in  the  frequent  use  of  abstract 
words.  His  confident  predictions  of  immortality  were  nearly 
being  falsified  by  the  burning,  by  certain  zealots,  of  an  abl^y  in 
Fmnce,  whore  alone  the  MS.  existed  (1561  a.d.)  ;  but  Phaeilrus, 
in  common  with  many  others^  was  rescued  from  the  worthy 
Calvinists,  and  luw  since  held  a  quiet  corner  to  himself  in  the 
temple  of  fame. 

A  poet  whose  misfortunes  were  of  service  to  his  talent^  was 
PoMPONius  Skoundus.  His  friendship  with  Aelius  Callus,  son  to 
Sejanus,  caused  hbn  to  be  imprisoned  diuing  several  years.  While 
in  this  condition  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  many 
tragedies  which  are  six>ken  well  of  by  Quintilian:  "Eorum 
(tragic  poets)  quos  viderim  longe  princeps  Pomponiua  Secundu&** 
Ho  was  an  acute  rhetorician,  and  a  purist  in  langnage.     Tha 

a  o^*^*  Y^*  P"*^'  ^^ »  ^®  oarefnlly  defines  his  fables  as  Aett^tiae,  not  Jaofi 
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extant  names  of  his  plays  are  Aeneas,  and  perhaps  Armcrum 
Judicium  and  AtreuSy  hut  these  last  two  are  uncertain.  Tragedy 
vras  much  cultivated  during  the  imperial  times ;  for  it  formed  an 
outlet  for  feeling  not  otherwise  safe  to  express,  and  it  admitted  all 
the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  Those  who  regard  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  as  the  work  of  the  father,  would  refer  them  to  this  reign, 
to  the  end  of  which  the  old  man's  activity  lasted,  though  his 
energies  were  more  taken  up  with  watching  and  guiding  the  careers 
of  his  children  than  with  original  composition.  When  Tiherius 
died  (37  A.D.)  literature  could  hardly  have  heen  at  a  lower  ebb ; 
but  even  then  there  were  young  men  forming  their  minds  and 
imbibing  new  canons  of  taste,  who  were  destined  before  long — 
for  almost  all  Avrote  early — to  redeem  the  age  from  the  charge 
of  dulness,  perhaps  at  too  great  a  sacrifice. 


CHAFIEEIL 

Thm  Rbigns  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  !N'ebo  (37-08  A.D.). 

1.  Poets. 

Wb  have  grouped  these  three  emperors  under  a  single  heading, 
because  the  shortness  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  former  prevented 
the  formation  of  any  special  school  of  hterature.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  rei^Ti  of  Nero.  To  this  belongs  a  constellation  of  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  authors  that  Eome  ever  produced-  And  tliey 
are  characterised  by  some  very  special  traits.  Instead  of  the 
depression  we  noticed  under  Tiberius  we  now  observe  a  forced 
vivacity  and  sprightlincss,  even  in  dealing  with  the  most  awful 
or  serious  subjects,  which  is  unlike  anything  we  have  hitherto  met 
with  in  Roman  hterature.  It  is  quite  diflerent  from  the  natural 
gaiety  of  Catullus ;  equally  so  from  the  witty  frivolity  of  Ovid. 
it  is  not  in  the  least  meant  to  be  frivolous ;  on  the  contrary  it 
arisen  from  an  overstrained  earnestness,  and  a  desire  to  say  everj- 
thing  in  the  most  point<3d  and  emphatic  form  in  which  it  can  be 
sai(L  To  whatever  sclwol  the  writers  belong,  this  characteristic  is 
always  present,  Persius  shows  it  as  much  aa  Seneca;  the  his- 
toriiuis  as  much  as  the  rhetors.  The  only  one  who  is  not  imbued 
with  it  is  the  professed  wit  Petronius.  Probably  he  had  exhausted 
it  in  conversiition  ;  perhaps  he  disapproved  of  it  as  a  corrupt  im- 
portation of  the  Senecjis. 

The  emperors  themselves  were  all  literatL  Caligula,  it  is  true, 
did  not  publish,  but  he  gave  great  attention  to  eloquence,  and  was 
<»ven  more  vigorous  as  an  extempore  speaker  than  as  a  writer, 
llis  mental  derangement  affected  his  criticism.  He  thought  at  one 
time  of  burning  all  the  copies  of  Homer  that  oould  be  got  at ;  at 
another  of  removing  all  the  statues  of  Livy  and  Viigil,  the  one  as 
unlearned  and  uncritical,  the  other  as  verbose  and  neghgent  One 
is  puzzled  to  know  to  which  respectively  these  criticisms  refer. 
"We  do  not  venture  to  assign  them,  but  translate  literally  from 
Suetonius.^ 

Claudius  had  a  brain  as  sluggish  as  Caligula's  was  over^xcitabk  j 

1  Cal.  34. 
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nevertlieless  lie  prosecuted  literatuie  with  care,  and  published 
several  works.  Among  these  was  a  history,  begbming  with  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  forty-three  volumes,^  an  autobiography 
in  eight,^  ''magis  inepte  quam  ineleganter  scriptum;"  a  learned 
defence  of  Cicero  against  Asinius  Gallus's  invective,  besides  several 
Greek  writings.  His  philological  studies  and  the  innovations  he 
tried  to  introduce  have  been  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter.' 

Kero,  while  a  young  man  before  his  accession,  tried  his  powers 
in  nearly  every  department  of  letters.  He  approached  philosophy, 
but  his  prudent  mother  deterred  him  from  a  study  which  might 
lead  him  to  views  ''above  his  station  as  a  prince."  He  next 
turned  to  the  old  orators,  but  here  his  preceptor  Seneca  intervened, 
Tacitus  insinuates,  with  the  motive  of  turning  him  from  the  best 
models  to  an  admiration  of  his  own  more  seductive  style*  Nero 
declaimed  frequently  in  public,  and  his  poetical  effusions  seem  to 
have  possessed  some  real  merit  At  the  first  celebration  of  the 
festival  called  Neroniana  he  was  crowned  with  the  wreath  of 
victory.  His  most  celebrated  poem,  the  one  that  drew  down  on 
him  Uie  irony  of  Juvenal,  was  the  TroicOj  in  which  perhaps 
occurred  the  Troiae  Halosis  which  this  madman  recited  in  state 
over  the  burning  ruins  of  Kome,  and  which  is  parodied  with  subtle 
mockery  in  Petronius.  Other  poems  were  of  a  lighter  cast  and 
intended  to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp.  These 
were  the  crowning  scandal  of  his  imperial  vagaries  in  tJie  eyes  of 
patriotic  Eomans.  ''  With  our  prince  a  fiddler,"  cries  Juvenal, 
''what  further  disgrace  remains  1"  King  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and 
some  other  great  personages  of  our  era  would  perhaps  object  to 
Juvenal's  conclusion.  With  all  these  accompli^mients,  however, 
Nero  either  could  not  or  would  not  speak.  He  had  not  the  vigour 
of  mind  necessary  for  eloquence.  Hence  he  usually  employed 
Seneca  to  dress  up  speeches  for  him,  a  task  which  that  polite 
minister  was  not  sorry  to  undertake. 

The  earliest  poet  who  comes  before  us  is  the  unknown  author  of 
the  panegyric  on  Calpumius  Piso.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  ver- 
sification with  no  particular  merit  or  demerit  It  takes  pains  to 
justify  PiBO  for  flute-playing  in  public,  and  as  Nero's  example  is 
not  aUeged,  the  inference  is  natural  that  it  was  written  before  his 
time.  There  is  no  independence  of  style,  merely  a  graceful  re- 
flection from  that  of  the  Augustan  poets. 

We  must  now  examine  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  or 
produced  the  splendid  literature  of  Nero's  reign.  Such  persons  as 
from  political  hostility  to  the  government,  or  from  di4giLst  at  the 

1  Suet  Gland.  41.  *  Id.  *  See  p.  11. 
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flagitious  conduct  by  whicli  alone  success  was  to  be  purchased, 
lived  apart  in  a  select  circle,  stem  and  defiant,  unsullied  by  the 
degradation  round  them,  though  helpless  to  influence  it  for  good. 
They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  virtuous  noblemen  such  as 
Paetus  Thrasea,  Barea,  Eubellius  Plautus,  above  all,  Helvidios 
Priscus,  on  whose  uncompromising  independence  Tacitus  loves  to 
dwell ;  and  of  philosophers,  moral  teachers  and  literati,  who  sought 
after  real  excellence,  not  contemporary  applause.     The  members  of 
this  society  lived  in  intimate  companionship,  and  many  ladies  con- 
tributed their  share  to  its  culture  and  virtuous  aspirations.     Such 
were  Arria,  the  heroic  wife  of  Paetus,  Fannia,  the  wife  of  Helvidins, 
and  Fulvia  Sisenna,  the  mother  of  Persius.     These  held  riunions 
for  literary  or  philosophical  discussions  which  were  no  mere  con- 
versationfid  displays,  but  a  serious  preparation  for  the  terrible  issues 
which  at  any  time  they  might  be  called  upon  to  meet     It  had 
long  been  the  custom  for  wealthy  Eomans  of  liberal  tastes  to  main- 
tain a  philosopher  as  part  of  their  establishment    Laelius  had 
shown  hospitality  both  to  Panaetius  and  Polybius;  Cicero  had 
offered  a  home  to  Diodotus  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
Catulus  and  Lucullus  had  both  recognised  the  temporal  needs  of 
philosophy.     Under  the  Empire  the  practice  was  still  continued, 
and  though  liable  to  the  abuse  of  charlatanism  or  pedantry,  was 
certainly  instrumental  in  familiarising  patrician   families   (and 
especially  their  lady  members)  with  the  great  thoughts  and  pure 
morality  of  the  best  thinkers  of  Greece.     From  scattered  notices 
in  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  we  should  infer  that  the  philosopher 
was  employed  as  a  repository  of  spiritual  confidences — almost  a 
father-confessor — at  least  as  much  as  an  intellectual   teacher. 
When  Kanus  Julius  was  condemned  to  death,  his  philosopher 
went  with  him  to  the  scaffold  and  uttered  consoling  words  about 
the  destiny  of  the  soul;^  and  Seneca^s  own  correspondence  shows 
that  he  regarded  this  relation  as  the  noblest  philosophy  could  hold. 
Of  such  moral  directors  the  most  influential  was  Annaeus  Cor- 
NUTUS,  both  from  his  varied  learning  and  his  consistent  rectitude 
of  life.     Like  all  the  higher  spirits  he  was  a  Stoic,  but  a  genial  and 
wise  one.    He  neither  affected  austerity  nor  encouraged  rash  attacks 
on  power.     His  advice  to  his  noble  friends  generally  inclined 
towards  the  side  of  prudence.     Nevertheless  he  could  not  so  far 
control  his  own  language  as  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  Nera*    He 

*  Sen.  de.  Tr.  14,  4. 

•  Nero  had  asked  Comutu8*8  advice  on  a  projected  poem  on  Koman  historr 
in  400  books.    Comutna  replied,  **  No  one,  Sire,  would  read  «o  long  a  work. 
Nero  reminded  him  that  Chrysippng  had  written  as  many.     "True  I"  said 
Comutoa,  **  but  kis  books  are  uaetul  to  mankind.** 
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was  banished,  it  is  not  certain  in  what  year,  and  apparently  ended 
his  days  in  exile.  He  left  several  works,  mostly  written  in  Greek; 
some  on  philosophy,  of  which  that  on  the  nature  of  the  gods  has 
come  down  to  us  in  an  abridged  form,  some  on  rhetoric  and  gram- 
mar ;  besides  these  he  is  said  to  have  composed  satires,  tragedies,^ 
and  a  commentary  on  ViigO.  But  his  most  important  work  was 
his  formation  of  the  character  of  one  of  the  three  Eoman  satirists 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  ns. 

Few  poets  have  been  so  difTerently  treated  by  diflferent  critics  as 
A-  Persius  Flaccus,  for  while  some  have  pronounced  him  to  be  an 
excellent  satirist  and  true  poet,  others  have  declared  that  his  fame 
is  solely  owing  to  the  trouble  he  gives  us  to  read  him.  He  was 
bom  at  Volaterrae,  34  a.  d.,  of  noble  parentage,  brought  to  Home 
as  a  child,  and  educated  with  the  greatest  care.  His  first  preceptor 
was  the  grammarian  Yirginius  Flavus,  an  eloquent  man  endued 
with  strength  of  character,  whose  earnest  moral  lectures  drew 
down  the  displeasure  of  Caligula.  He  next  seems  to  have  attended 
a  course  imder  Ecmmius  Palaemon ;  but  as  soon  as  he  put  on  the 
manly  gown  he  attached  himself  to  Comutus,  whose  intimate 
friend  he  became,  and  of  whose  ideas  he  was  the  faithful  ex- 
ponent. The  love  of  the  pupil  for  his  guide  in  philosophy  is 
beautiful  and  touching ;  the  verses  in  which  it  is  expressed  are 
the  best  in  Persius  :^ 

"  Secreti  loqnimuT :  tibi  nunc  hortaote  Camena 
Sbccutienda  damns  praecordia :  qxiuntai^ne  nostrae 
Para  tna  sit  Comnte  animae,  tibi,  dulcis  amice, 
OsteDdisse  invat .  .  .  Teneros  ta  anscipis  annos 
Socratico  Corante  ainn.     Tunc  fallere  sollers 
Apposita  intortos  extendit  regola  mores, 
£t  premitnr  ratione  animus  vincique  laborot, 
Artifioemqae  tuo  dncit  sub  pollice  yultnm." 

Moulded  by  the  counsels  of  this  good  "doctor,"  Persius  adopted 
philosophy  with  enthusiasm.  In  an  age  of  licentiousness  he  pre- 
served a  maiden  purity.  Though  possessing  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  that  gift  of  beauty  which  Juvenal  declares  to  be  fatal  to 
innocence,  Persius  retained  until  his  death  a  moral  character 
without  a  stain.  But  he  had  a  nobler  example  even  than  Cor- 
nutus  by  his  side.  He  was  tenderly  loved  by  the  great  Thrasea,* 
whose  righteous  life  and  glorious  death  form  perhaps  the  richest 
lesson  that  the  whole  imperial  history  affords.  Thrasea  was  a 
Cato  in  justice,  but  more  than  a  Cato  in  goodness,  inasmuch  as 
his  lot  was  harder,  and  his  spirit  gentler  and  more  human.  Men 
like  these  clenched  the  theories  of  philosophy  by  that  rare  consi&> 

»  ▼.  Suctonius'a  Fita  Persii,  «  Pen.  t.  21.  •  lb.  i  12. 
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tency  whicli  puts  them  into  practice ;  and  Pei 
literary  faults,  ia  the  solft  jnwtance  anion£^Eoman_wjit£xa.i2LA. 
pidlosopher  whose  life  Jraa..  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  he 
joDpf eased. 

Tet  on  opening  hie  short  book  of  satires,  one  is  strongly  tempted 
to  ask,  What  made  the  boy  write  them?  He  neither  knew  nor 
cared  to  know  anything  of  the  world,  and,  we  fear,  cannot  be 
credited  with  a  philanthropic  desire  to  reform  it  The  answer  is 
given  partly  by  himself,  that  he  was  full  of  petulant  spleen,^ — an 
honest  confession, — partly  is  to  be  found  in  the  custom  then  be- 
coming general  for  those  who  wished  to  live  well  to  write  essays 
on  senous  subjects  for  private  circulation  among  their  friends, 
pointing  out  the  dangers  that  lay  around,  and  encouraging  them 
to  persevere  in  the  right  path.  Of  this  kind  are  several  of  Seneca's 
treatises,  and  we  have  notices  of  many  others  in  the  biographers 
and  historians.  And  though  Persius  may  have  intended  to  pub- 
lish his  book  to  the  world,  as  is  rendered  probable  by  the  prologue, 
this  is  not  absolutely  certain.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  appear  until 
after  his  death,  when  his  friend  Gaesius  Bassus^  undertook  to 
bring  it  out ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  r^;ard  it  as  a  collection  of 
youthful  reflections  as  to  the  advisability  of  publishing  which  the 
poet  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind,  and  perhaps  had  he  lived 
would  have  suppressed. 

Crabbed  and  loaded  with  obscure  allusions  as  they  are  to  a 
degree  which  makes  most  of  them  extremely  unpleasant  reading, 
they  obtained  a  considerable  and  immediate  reputation.  Lucan 
is  reported  to  have  declared  that  his  own  works  were  bagatelles  in 
comparison.^  Quintilian  says  that  he  has  gained  much  true  glory 
in  his  single  book  *^  Martial,  that  he  is  oftener  quoted  than 
Domitius  Marsus  in  all  his  long  Amazonis.^  He  is  affirmed  by 
his  biographer  to  have  written  seldom  and  with  difficulty.  All 
his  earlier  attempts  were,  by  the  advice  of  Comutus,  destroyed. 
They  consiBted  of  a  PrdetextOy  named  Vescia,  of  one  book  of 
travels,  and  a  few  lines  to  the  elder  Arria.  Among  his  prede- 
cessors his  chief  admiration  was  reserved  for  Horaoe,  whom  he 
imitates  with  exaggerated  fidelity,  recalling  but  generally  distort- 
ing, nearly  a  himdred  well-known  lines.  The  six  poemB  we 
possess  are  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  satires.     The  firsts  with  the 

*  **  Sed  sumpetuIanH  aplene  eadiinno"  Per*,  i.  10. 

I  Himself  a  lyric  poet  (Quint  X.  L  96)  of  mom  rmk.  He  aibo  wrote  a 
didactic  poem,  De  MetriSf  of  a  similar  chaimoter  to  that  of  TenentlaBiit 
Maurus.     Persiiis  died  62  a.d. 

»  VU.  Pen, :  this  was  before  he  had  written  the  PhinaMa. 

*  Qumt  X  i.  94.  »  ilart  IV.  zzix.  7. 
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piologae,  may  be  so  consideiecL  It  is  devoted  to  an  attack  npon 
the  literary  style  of  the  day.  Persins  sees  that  the  decay  of  taste 
is  intimately  joined  with  the  decay  of  monds,  and  the  subtle  con- 
nections he  draws  between  the  two  constitute  the  chief  merit  of 
the  effusion.  Like  Horace,  but  with  even  better  reason,  he  be- 
wails the  antiquarian  predilections  of  the  mtgority  of  readers. 
Accius  and  Pacuvius  BtUl  hold  their  ground,  while  Virgil  and 
Horace  are  considered  rough  and  lacking  delicacy  1  ^  If  this  last 
be  a  true  statement,  it  testifies  to  the  depraved  criticism  of  a 
luxurious  age  which  alternates  between  meretricious  softness  and 
uncouth  disproportion,  just  as  in  life  the  idle  and  effeminate,  who 
shrink  from  manly  labour,  take  pleasure  in  wild  adventure  and 
useless  fatigue.  In  this  satire,  which  is  the  most  condensed  of  all, 
the  literary  defects  of  the  author  are  at  their  height  His  moral  taste 
is  not  irreproachable;  in  his  desire  not  to  mince  matters  he  offends 
needlessly  against  propriety.^  The  picture  he  draws  of  the  fashion- 
able rhetorician  with  languishing  eyes  and  throat  mellowed  by  a 
luscious  gargle,  warbling  his  drivelHng  ditties  to  an  excited 
audience,  is  powerful  and  lifelike.  From  assemblies  like  these 
he  did  well  to  keep  himself.  We  can  imagine  the  effect  upon 
their  used-up  emotions  of  a  fresh  and  fiery  spirit  like  that  of 
Lucan,  whose  splendid  presence  and  rich  enthusiasm  threw  to 
the  winds  these  tricks  of  the  reciter's  art 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  poems  are  declamatory  exercisea 
on  the  dogmas  of  stoicism,  interspersed  with  dramatic  scenes. 
The  second  has  for  its  subject  the  proper  use  of  prayer.  The 
nugority,  says  Persius,  utter  buying  petitions  (prece  emact),  and 
by  no  means  as  a  rule  innocent  one&  Few  dare  to  acknowledge 
their  prayers  (aperto  vivere  veto).  After  sixty  lines  of  indignant 
remonstrance,  he  closes  with  a  noble  apostrophe,  in  which  some  of 
the  thoughts  rise  almost  to  a  Christian  height — '^  0  souls  bent  to 
earth,  empty  of  divine  things  I  What  boots  it  to  import  theise 
morals  of  ours  into  the  temples,  and  to  imagine  what  is  good  in 
God's  sight  from  the  analogies  of  this  sinful  flesh  f  .  .  .  Why  do 
we  not  offer  Him  something  which  Messala's  blear-eyed  progeny 
with  all  his  wealth  cannot  offer,  a  spirit  at  one  with  justice  and 
right,  holy  in  its  inmost  depths,  and  a  heart  steeped  in  nobleness 
and  virtue  1  Let  me  but  bring  these  to  the  altar,  and  a  sacrifice 
of  meal  will  be  accepted  1"  In  the  third  and  fourth  Satires  he 
complains  of  the  universal  ignorance  of  our  true  interests,  the 
ridicule  which  the  world  heaps  on  philosophy,  and  the  hap-hazard 
way  in  which  men  prepare  for  arduous  dutiea    The  contemptuous 

*P«n.i9d.  •^.^.187,108.    Ct  r.  72. 
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disgust  of  the  brawny  centurion  at  the  (to  him)  unmeaning  pro- 
blems which  philosophy  starts,  is  vigorously  delineated;^  but 
some  of  his  tableaux  border  on  the  ridiculous  from  their  stilted 
concision  and  over-drawn  sharpness  of  outline.  The  imdeniable 
virtue  of  the  poet  irritates  as  much  as  it  attracts,  from  its  pert 
precocity  and  obtrusiveness.  What  he  means  for  pathos  mostly 
chills  instead  of  warming :  "  Ut  nemo  in  se  curat  descendere, 
nemo !  "^  The  poet  who  penned  this  line  must  'surely  have 
been  tiresome  company.  Persius  is  at  his  best  when  he  forgets 
for  a  moment  the  icy  peak  to  which  as  a  philosopher  he  has 
climbed,  and  suns  himself  in  the  valley  of  natural  human  affec- 
tions— a  reason  why  the  fifth  and  sixtii  Satires,  which  are  more 
personal  than  the  rest,  have  always  been  considered  greatly 
superior  to  them.  The  last  in  particular  runs  for  more  than  half 
its  length  in  a  smooth  and  tolerably  graceful  stream  of  verse, 
which  shows  that  Persius  had  much  of  the  poetic  gift,  had  his 
warped  taste  allowed  him  to  give  it  play. 

We  conclude  with  one  or  two  instances  of  his  language  to  jus- 
tify our  strictures  upon  it  Horace  had  used  the  expression  naso 
mspendis  adunco,  a  legitimate  and  intelligible  metaphor ;  Persius 
imitates  it,  excusso  populum  suspendere  naso,^  thereby  rendering  it 
frigid  and  weak.  Horace  had  said  clameiU  periisse  pudorem  Ckmcti 
paene  patres  ;^  Persius  caricatures  him,  exclamet  Melicerta  jperisw 
Frontem  de  rebus,^  Horace  had  said  si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi;^  Persius  distorts  this  into  plorabit  qui  me  void 
incurvasbe  querelaJ  Other  expressions  more  remotely  modelled  on 
him  are  iratum  Eupoliden  praegrandi  cum  sene  paUeSy^  and  per- 
haps the  very  harsh  use  of  the  accusative,  linguae  quantum  sUiat 
canis,^  "  as  long  a  tongue  as  a  thirsty  dog  hangs  out." 

Common  sense  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  precepts  of  so 
immature  a  mind.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  foolish  maxim  that 
a  man  not  endowed  with  reason  {i.e.  stoicism)  cannot  do  anything 
aright ;  ^®  that  every  one  should  live  up  to  his  yearly  income  regard- 
less of  the  risk  arising  from  a  bad  season ;  ^^  extravagant  paradoxes 
reminding  us  of  some  of  the  less  educated  religious  sects  of  the 
present  day ;  with  tins  difference,  that  in  Home  it  was  the  most 
educated  who  indulged  in  them.  A  good  deal  of  the  obscurity  of 
these  Satires  was  forced  upon  the  poet  by  the  necessity  of  avoid- 

'  Pere.  iiL  77.  «  lb.  iv.  28. 

'  lb.  i  116.   The  examples  are  from  Nisard.  ^  £p.  IL  1,  80. 

^  Pen.  y.  108.   Compare  Lucan's  use  of frons,  necfirons  erU  uUa  senatus, 
where  it  seems  to  mean  boldiiess.     In  Persius  it = shame.         *  A.  P*  lOS. 
'  Pers.  i  91.    Compare  ii.  10;  L  66,  with  Hor.  S.  II.  vi  10;  IL  vii  87. 
8  lb.  i.  124.  *  lb.  i.  69.  "  lb.  v.  119.  "  Ih.  vi.  36. 
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ing  everytliiiig  that  could  be  twisted  into  tteasoiL  We  read  in 
Suetonius  that  Nero  is  attacked  in  them ;  but  so  well  is  the  battery 
masked  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  it.  Some  have  detected  it  in 
the  prologue,  others  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  first  Satire,  others, 
relying  on  a  story  that  Comutus  made  him  alter  the  line — 

**  Aoricnlas  asini  liida  rex  habet," 

to  quis  non  hdbet  f  have  supposed  that  the  satire  lies  there.  But 
satire  so  veiled  is  worthless.  The  poems  of  Persius  are  valuable 
chiefly  as  showing  a  good  naturd  amid  corrupt  surroundings,  and 
forming  a  striking  comment  on  the  change  which  had  come  over 
Latin  letters. 

Another  Stoic  philosopher,  probably  known  to  Persius,  was  C. 
MusoNius  BuFUS,  like  him  an  Etruscim  by  birth,  and  a  success- 
ful teacher  of  the  young.  like  almost  all  independent  thinkers 
he  was  exiled,  but  recalled  by  Titus  in  his  old  age.  The  influence 
of  such  men  must  have  extended  far  beyond  their  personal 
acquaintance;  but  they  kept  aloof  from  the  court  lliis  pro- 
bably explains  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  allusion  to  Seneca 
in  Persius's  writings.  It  is  probable  that  his  stem  friends,  Thrasea 
and  Soranus  disapproved  of  a  courtier  like  Seneca  professing 
stoicism,  and  would  show  him  no  countenance.  He  was  not  yet 
great  enough  to  compel  their  notice,  and  at  this  time  confined  his 
influence  to  the  circle  of  Nero,  whose  tutor  he  was,  and  to  those 
young  men,  doubtless  numerous  enough,  whom  his  position  and 
seductive  eloquence  attracted  by  a  double  charoL  Of  these  by 
far  the  most  illustrious  was  his  nephew  Lucan. 

M.  Annaeus  Luganus,  the  son  of  Annaeus  Mela  and  Acilia,  a 
Spanish  lady  of  high  birth,  was  bom  at  Corduba,  39  a.d.  His 
grandfather,  therefore,  was  Seneca  the  elder,  whose  rhetorical  bent 
he  inherited.  Legend  tells  of  him,  as  of  Hesiod,  that  in  his 
infancy  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  upon  the  cradle  in  which  he  lay, 
giving  an  omen  of  his  future  poetic  glory.  Brought  to  Home, 
and  placed  under  the  greatest  masters,  he  soon  surpassed  all  his 
young  competitors  in  powers  of  declamation.  He  is  said,  while  a 
boy,  to  have  attracted  large  audiences,  who  listened  with  admira- 
tion to  the  ingenious  eloquence  that  expressed  itself  with  equal 
ease  in  Greek  or  Latin.  His  unde  soon  introduced  him  to  Nero ; 
and  he  at  once  recognised  in  him  a  congenial  spirit.  They  became 
friendly  rivals.  Lucan  had  the  address  to  conceal  his  superior 
talent  behind  artful  flattery,  which  Nero  for  a  time  beUeved 
sincere.  But  men,  and  especially  young  men  of  genius,  cannot 
be  always  pradent  And  if  Lucan  had  not  vaunted  his  success, 
|i(ome  at  least  was  sure  to  be  less  reticent    Nero  saw  that  public 
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opinion  preferred  the  young  Spaniard  to  himself.  The  mntoil 
ill-feeling  that  had  already  long  smouldered  was  kindled  into 
flame  by  the  result  of  a  poetical  contest,  at  which  Lucan  wm 
declared  victorious.^  Kero,  who  was  present^  could  not  oonoeil 
his  mortification.  He  left  the  hall  in  a  rage,  and  forbade  the 
poet  to  recite  in  public,  or  even  to  plead  in  his  profession.  Ihiu 
debarred  from  the  successes  which  had  so  long  flattered  his  self- 
love,  Lucan  gave  his  mind  to  worthier  subjects.  He  composed, 
or  at  least  finished,  the  FharsaJta  in  the  following  year  (65  aa); 
but  with  the  haste  and  want  of  secrecy  which  characterised  him, 
not  only  libelled  the  emperor,  but  joined  the  conspiracy  against  him, 
of  which  Piso  was  the  head.  This  gave  Nero  flie  opportunity  he 
desired.  In  vain  the  unhappy  young  man  abased  himself  to 
humble  flattery,  to  piteous  entieaty,  even  to  the  incrimination  of 
his  own  mother,  a  base  proceeding  which  he  hoped  might  gain  him 
the  indulgence  of  a  matricide  prince.  All  was  useless.  Kero  wu 
dotermined  that  he  should  die,  and  he  accordingly  had  his  veins 
opened,  and  expired  amid  applauding  friends,  while  reciting  thoee 
verses  of  his  epic  which  described  the  death  of  a  brave  cen- 
turion.* 

The  genius  and  sentiments  of  Lucan  were  formed  under  two 
different  influences.  Among  the  adherents  of  CaBsarism,  none  were 
so  devoted  as  those  provincials  or  freedmen  who  owed  to  it  th^ 
wealth  and  position.  Lucan,  as  Seneca's  nephew,  naturally 
attached  himself  from  the  first  to  the  court  party.  He  knew  oi 
the  Eepublic  only  as  a  name,  and,  like  Ovid,  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  time.  Fame,  wealth,  honours,  all  were 
open  to  him.  We  can  imagine  the  feverish  delight  with  which  a 
youth  of  three  and  twenty  found  himself  recognised  as  prince  of 
Eoman  poets.  But  Lucan  had  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  in  him  that 
pined  c^ter  better  things.  At  the  lectures  of  Comutus,  in  the 
company  of  Pcrsius,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  higher  life.  And 
so  behind  the  showy  splendours  of  his  rhetoric  there  lurks  a  sad- 
ness which  tells  of  a  mind  not  altogether  content,  a  brooding  over 
man's  life  and  its  apparent  usclessness,  which  makes  us  believe 
that  had  he  lived  till  middle  life  he  would  have  struck  a  lofty 
vein  of  noble  and  earnest  song.  At  other  times,  at  the  banquet 
or  in  the  courts,  he  must  have  met  young  men  who  lived  in  an 
altogether  different  world  from  his,  a  world  not  of  intoxicating 

^  The  accnracy  of  this  story  has  been  donbted,  perhaps  not  without  retaon. 
Nero's  contests  were  held  every  five  yeais.  Lucan  haa  gained  the  price  in 
one  for  a  laudation  of  Nero,  59  A.D.  (T),  and  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  text 
may  have  been  64  a.d.  when  Nero  recited  his  Traiea,     Dia  boL  29. 

*  Perhaps  Phars.  iil  635.  The  incident  is  mentioned  by  Tao.,  Ann.  xt.  7% 
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pleasiues  but  of  gloomy  indignation  and  sullen  regret ;  to  whom 
the  Empire,  grounded  on  usurpation  and  maintained  by  injustice, 
was  the  quintessence  of  all  that  was  odious ;  to  whom  Nero  was 
an  upstart  tyrant,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  the  watchwords  of  jus- 
tice and  right  Sentiments  like  these  could  not  but  be  remem- 
bered by  one  so  impressionable.  As  soon  as  the  sunshine  of 
favour  was  withdrawn,  Lucan's  ardent  mind  turned  with  enthu- 
siasm towards  them.  The  FharscUia,  and  especially  the  closing 
books  of  it,  show  us  Lucan  as  the  poet  of  liberty,  the  mourner 
for  the  lost  Eepublic.  The  expression  of  feeling  may  be  exagger- 
ated, and  little  consistent  with  the  flattery  with  which  the  poem 
opens;  yet  even  this  flattery,  when  carefully  read,  seems  fuUer  of 
satire  than  of  praise :  ^ 

"  Quod  8i  non  aliam  yenturo  fata  Neroni 
Invenere  yiam,  magnoque  aetema  parantnr 
Begna  deifi,  caelomqne  sao  serrire  Tonanti 
Non  nisi  saeyomm  potnit  post  bella  Gigantnm ; 
lam  nihil  0  soperi  qnerimui!  Scelera  ipsa  nefasqne 
Hac  mercede  placent  1 " 

The  Pharsaliay  then,  is  the  outcome  of  a  prosperous  rhetorical 

career  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  bitter  disappointment  which 

finds  its  solace  in  patriotic  feeling  on  the  other.     It  is  difficult  to 

see  how  such  a  poem  could  have  failed  to  ruin  him,  even  if  he 

had  not  been  doomed  before.     The  loss  of  freedom  is  bewailed  in 

words,  which,  if  declamatory,  are  fatally  courageous,  and  reflect 

perilous  honour  on  him  that  used  them :  ^ 

"  Fngiens  civile  nefas  redituraqne  nnn<][nani 
Libertas  ultra  Tigrim  Rhenomque  >  recessit, 
Ac  toties  nobis  ingolo  qnaesita,  yagatar, 
Germannm  Scythicumqjoe  bonum,  nee  respicit  nltra 
Aosoniam." 

It  is  true  that  his  lo^e  for  freedom^  like  that  of  Virgil,  was  based 
on  an  idea,  not  a  reality.  But  it  none  the  less  required  a  great 
soul  to  utter  these  stirring  sentiments  before  the  very  face  of  Nero, 
the  ''  vultus  instantiy  tyianni  "  of  which  Horace  had  dreamed. 

On  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  his  theme  for  epic  treatment  no 
more  need  be  added  here  than  was  said  in  the  chapter  on  YirgiL 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to*  see  what  subject  was  open  to  the  epic- 
ist  after  Viigil  except  ta  narrate  the  actual  account  of  what  Virgil 
had  painted  in  ideal  colours.  The  calm  march  of  government 
under  divine  guidance  from  Aeneas  to  Augustus  was  one  side  of 
the  picture.  The  fierce  struggles  and  remorseless  ambition  of  the 
Civil  Wars  is  the  other.    Which  is  the  more  true  9    It  would  bo 

^  Poan.  i  88.  >  lb.  viL  482. 

*  i.e.  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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fairer  ti)  ask,  whicli  is  the  more  poeticall  It  was  Lncan's  mis- 
fortune that  the  ideal  side  was  already  occupied ;  he  had  no 
power  to  choose.  Few  who  have  read  tiie  Plutraalia  would  wish 
it  unwritten.  Some  critics  have  denied  that  it  is  poetry  at  all^ 
Poetry  of  the  first  order  it  certainly  is  not,  but  those  who  will 
forgive  artistic  defects  for  energy  of  thought  and  strength  of  feel- 
ing must  always  retain  a  strong  admiration  for  its  noble  imper- 
fections. 

We  shall  offer  a  few  critical  remarks  on  the  Pharmlia,  refer- 
ring our  readers  for  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  its  defects  to  M. 
Nisard's  second  volume  of  the  PoHea  de  la  DScadence^  and  con- 
fining ourselves  principally  to  such  points  as  he  has  not  dwelt 
upon.     In  the  first  place  we  observe  a  most  unfortunate  attitude 
towards  the  greatest  problem  that  can  exercise  man's  mind,  his 
relation  to  the  Superior  Power.     Lucan  has  neither  the  reverence 
of  Virgil,  the  antagonism  of  Lucretius,  nor  the  awful  doubt  of 
Greek  tragedy.     His  attitude  is  one  of  pretentious  rebellion  and 
flippant  accusation,  except  when  Stoic  doctrines  raise  him  for  a 
time  above  himself.     He  goes  on  every  occasion  quite  out  of  his 
way  to  assail  the  popular  ideas  of  providence.     To  Lucretius  this 
is  a  necessity  entailed  upon  him  by  his  subject ;  to  Lucan  it  is 
nothing  but  petulant  rhetorical  outburst     For  instance,  he  calls 
Ptolemy  Fortunae  jnidor  crimenque  deorum;^  he  arraigns  the 
gods  as  caring  more  for  vengeance  than  liberty ;  •  he  calls  Septi- 
mius  a  disgrace  to  the  gods,^  the  death  of   Pompey  a  tale  «l 
which  heaven  ought  to  blush ;  ^  he  speaks  of  the  expression  on 
Pompey*s  venerable  face  as  one  of  anger  against  the  gods,*  of 
the  stone  that  marks  his  tomb  as  an  indictment  against  heaven,^ 
and  hopes  that  it  may  soon  be  considered  as  false  a  witness  of  his 
death  as  Crete  is  to  that  of  Jove  ;j*  he  makes  young  Pompey, 
speaking  of  his  father's  death,  say :  "  Whatever  insult  of  fate  has 
scattered  his  limbs  to  the  winds,  I  forgive  the  gods  that  wrong, 
it  is  of  what  they  have  left  that  I  complain  ;  "  •  saddest  of  all,  he 
gives  us  that  tremendous  epigram :  ^* 

••  Victrix  causa  dels  placnit,  sed  victa  CatonL*' 
We  recognise  here  a  noble  but  misguided  spirit,  fretting  at  the  dis- 

'  Martial  alludes  to  Quintilian's  judgmeut  when  he  makes  the  Pharsalia 
say,  me  criiicus  negat  essepoema:  Sed  qui  me  veiidU  bibliojxda putaL 

*  Phars.  V.  69. 

'  Si  libertatis  Superia  tam  euraplaceret  Quam  vindieUi placet,  PLan.  It.  80& 
.    *  Superum  pudor,  Phars.  viii  697.  •  lb.  606. 

I  lb.  866.  7  IK  800. 

"  lb.  869,  Tam  mendax  Magni  tumuh  ouam  Ortia  Tonanliti 

*  ib.  ix.  148.     .  w  lb.  L  12a, 
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pensaiions  it  cannot  approve,  because  it  cannot  imdeistand  them. 
Bitterly  disgusted  at  the  failure  of  the  Empire  to  fulfil  all  its 
promise,  the  writers  of  this  period  waste  their  strength  in  unavail- 
ing upbraidings  of  the  gods.  There  is  a  retrograde  movement  of 
thought  since  the  Augustan  age.  Virgil  and  Horace  take  sub- 
stantially the  same  view  of  the  Empire  as  that  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  has  taught  us  is  the  true  one;  they  call  it  a 
necessity,  and  express  that  belief  by  deifying  its  representative. 
Contrast  the  spirit  of  Horace  in  the  tiiird  Ode  of  the  third  book : 

"  Hac  arte  Pollux  hae  yagiia  Hercules 
Eiiisus  arces  attigit  igneas  ; 
Qno8  inter  Augustus  recumbent 
Pnrpureo  Dibit  ore  nectar,** 

with  the  fierce  irony  of  Lucan :  ^ 

**  Mortalia  nulli 
Sunt  curata  deo ;  cladis  tamen  huius  habemns 
Vindidam,  quantam  terris  dare  numina  £b8  e^t. 
Bella  pares  superis  faciunt  ciyilia  divos ; 
Fulminibus  manes  radiisaue  omabit  et  astris, 
Inque  Deum  templis  iurabit  Boma  per  umhras.*' 

Here  is  the  satire  of  Cicero's  second  Philippic  reappearing,  but 
with  added  bitterness.^  Being  thus  without  belief  in  a  divine 
providence,  how  does  Lucan  govern  the  world  1  By  blind  fate, 
or  blinder  caprice  1  Fortune^  whom  Juvenal  ridicules,^  is  the 
true  deity  of  Lucan.  As  such  she  is  directly  mentioned  ninety- 
one  times,  besides  countless  others  where  her  agency  is  implied. 
A  useful  belief  for  a  man  like  Caesar  who  fought  his  way  to 
empire ;  a  most  unfortunate  conception  for  an  epic  poet  to  build 
a  great  poem  on. 

Lucan's  sceptidsm  has  this  further  disadvantage  that  it  pre- 
cludes him  from  the  use  of  the  supematuraL  To  introduce  the 
council  of  Olympus  as  Virgil  does  would  in  him  be  sheer  mockery, 
and  he  is  far  too  honest  to  attempt  it  But  as  no  great  poet  can 
dispense  with  some  reference  to  the  unseen,  Lucan  is  driven  to 
its  lower  and  less  poetic  spheres.  Ghosts,  witches,  dreams, 
visions,  and  portents,  fill  with  their  grisly  catalogue  a  dispro- 
portionate space  of  the  poem.  The  sibyl  is  introduced  as  in 
Virgil,  but  instead  of  giving  her  oracle  with  solemn  dignity,  she 
first  refuses  to  speak  at  all,  then  under  threats  of  cruel  punish- 
ment she  submits  to  the  influence  of  the  god,  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  prophetic  impulse,  Apollo,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 

^  Fhara.  vii.  454. 

'  Est  ergo  flamen  at  lovi  ...  sic  Diro  lulio  M.  Antonins.    Cic.  Phil.  iL 

*  Nos  te,  Nos  facimus  Fortmia  deam  caeloque  locamus,  Juv.  x.  ult 
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compels  lier  to  stop  short  and  conceal  the  gist  of  her  message.^ 
Even  more  nnpleasant  is  the  description  of  Sextns  Pompeins's 
consiiltation  of  the  witch  Erichtho ;  ^  horror  npon  horror  is  piled 
np  until  the  hlood  curdles  at  the  sickening  details,  which  even 
Southey's  TkcUaha  does  not  approach — and,  after  all,  the  feeling 
produced  is  not  horror  hut  di^ust 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  his  irreligion  to  his  philosophy. 
Here'he  appears  as  an  uncertain  hut  yet  ardent  disciple  of  the  Porch 
ffis  uncertainty  is  shown  hy  his  inahility  to  answer  many  grave 
doubts,  as:  Why  is  the  future  revealed  by  presages  1*  why  are 
the  oracles,  once  sa  vocal,  now  silent  t^  his  enthusiasm  by  his 
portraiture  of  Cato,  who  was  regarded  by  the  Stoics  as  coming 
nearest  of  all  men  tO'  their  ideal  Wise  Man.  Cato  is  to  him  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  the  virtues  and  paradoxes  of  the  school 
But  none  the  less  is  the  sketch  he  gives  a  truly  noble  one :  ^ 

**  Hi  mores,  haec  duri  immota  Catonis 
Secta  fnit,  senrare  modum  finemqae  tenere, 
Natnramqiie  seqm,  patriaeqae  impendere  vitam, 
N«c  sibi  Bed  toti  genitam  ae  credere  mnndo.*' 

Kothing  in  all  Latin  poetry  reaches  a  higher  pitch  of  ethical  sub- 
limity than  Cato>s  reply  to  Labienus  when  entreated  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon :  •  "  What  would  you  have  me  aski 
whether  I  ought  to>  die  rather  than  become  a  slave  f  whether  life 
begins  hero  or  after  death  i  whether  evil  can  hurt  the  good  mant 
whether  it  be  enough  to*  will  what  ia  good  ?  whether  virtue  is 
made  greater  by  success  ?  All  this  I  know  already,  and  Hammonds 
voice  will  not  make  it  more  sure.  We  all  depend  on  Heaven,  and 
though  oracles  be  silent  wc  cannot  act  without  the  wiU  of  GJod. 
Deity  needs  no  witness-:  once  for  all' at  our  birth  he  has  given  us 
all  needful  knowledge,  nor  has  he  chosen  barren  sands  accessible 
to  few,  or  buzied  truth  in  a  desert  Where  earth,  sea,  sky,  and 
virtue  exist,  there  is  God.  Why  seek  we  Heaven  outside!" 
These,  and  similar  other  sentiments  scattered  throughout  the  poem, 

1  Phank  T.  no,  9^.  »  rb.  vi.  420-830.  »  lb.  IL  1-15. 

*  lb.  y.  IM.  •  lb.  ii.  880. 

*  lb.  ix.  566-586.  This  speech  contains  serend  difficulties.  In  v.  567  the 
reading  is  uncertain.  The  MS.  reads  An  git  vita  nihil,  aed  longam  d^jfenU 
aetaa  f  which  has  been  changed  to  et  longa  t  an  differat  astas  t  but  the 
original  reading  might  be  thus  translated,  "  Or  whether  life  itsdf  is  nothine, 
but  the  years  we  spend  here  do  but  put  off  a  long  (t.«.  an  eternal)  lifeP 
This  would  refer  to  the  Druidlcal  theory,  which  seems  to  have  taken  great 
hold  on  him,  that  life  in  realitv  begins  after  death.  See  i.  457,  Umgae  mftw 
Mors  media  est,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  aentiin«nt  in  thif 
paasage,  and  exemplifies  the  same  use  ot  Umgus, 
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redeem  it  from  the  cliaige  of  wanton  disbelief,  and  show  a  large- 
ness of  soul  that  only  needed  experience  to  make  it  truly  great 

In  discussing  political  and  social  questions  Lucan  c^ows  con- 
siderable insight.  He  could  not,  any  more  than  his  contempora- 
ries, understand  that  the  old  oligEux^hy  was  an  ftHAphrnTiigm  •  that 
the  stubborn  pride  of  its  votaries  needed  the  sword  to  break  it 
But  the  influence  of  individual  genius  is  well  pourtrayed  by  him, 
and  he  seizes  character  with  a  vigorous  grasp.  As  a  partisan  of 
the  senate,  he  felt  bound  to  exalt  Pompey ;  but  if  we  judge  by 
his  own  actions  and  his  own  words,  not  by  the  encomiums  heaped 
on  him  by  the  poet,  Lucan's  Pompey  comes  very  near  the  genuine 
historical  man.  So  the  Caesar  sketched  by  Lucan,  though  meant 
to  be  a  villain  of  the  blackest  dye — ^if  we  except  some  blood- 
thirsty speeches — stands  out  as  a  true  giant  of  energy,  neither 
meaner  nor  more  unscrupulous  than  ^e  Caesar  of  history. 
Domitius,  Curio,  and  Lentulus,  are  vigorous  though  somewhat 
defective  portraits.  Cornelia  is  the  only  female  character  that 
calls  for  notice.  She  ia  drawn  with  breadth  and  sympathy,  and 
bears  all  the  traits  of  a  great  Eoman  matron.  The  degradation  of 
the  people  is  a  constant  theme  of  lamentation.  It  is  wealth, 
luxury,  and  the  effeminacy  that  comes  with  them  that  have 
softened  the  fibre  of  Home,  and  made  her  willing  to  bear  a  master. 
This  is  indeed  a  common-place  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  gloomy  truth,  and  Lucan  would  have  been  no  Eoman  had 
he  omitted  to  complain  «f  it  Equally  characteristic  is  his  con- 
tempt for  the  lower  orders  ^  .and  the  ii^ux  of  foreigners,  of  whom 
Eome  had  become  the  common  sink.  Juvenal,  who  evidently 
studied  Lucan,  drew  from  him  the  picture  of  the  Tiber  soiled  by 
Qrontes's  foul  stream,  and  of  the  Bithynian,  Galatian,  and  Cappa- 
docian  knights.^ 

With  regard  to  the  artistic  side  df  the  poem  the  first  and  most 
obvious  criticism  is  that  it  has  no  hevo.  But  if  this  be  a  fault,  it 
is  one  which  it  shares  with  the  Divina  Cammedia  and  Paradise 
Lost.  As  Satan  has  been  called  the  hero  of  the  latter  poem,  so 
Caesar,  if  not  the  hero,  is  the  protagonist  of  the  Pharsalia.  But 
Cato,  Pompey,  and  the  senate  as  a  body,  have  all  competed  for 
this  honour.  The  fact  is  this :  that  while  the  primitive  epic  is 
altogether  personal,  the  poem  whose  interest  is  national  or  human 
cannot  always  find  aaingle  hera  It  is  after  all  a  narrow  criticism 
that  confines  the  poet's  art  within  such  strict  limits.  .  A  great  poet 

^  Capit  impia  plebes  Ces^ita  patricio  somnos,  Fhan.  vii.  760. 

'  Viyant  Galataeque,  Sync^ne,  Cappadocea,  Galliqae,  extremi^ne  orbis  Iberi, 
Armenii,  Cilices,  nam  post  civilia  beUa  Hie  popolns  BomaniiB  ent,  lb.  vii  885. 
Compare  Jar.  iU.  60 ;  vii.  15. 
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can  hardly  avoid  changing  or  at  least  modifying  the  existing  canons 
of  art,  and  Lucan  should  at  least  be  judged  wi&  the  same  liberality 
as  the  old  annalists  who  celebrated  the  wars  of  the  Eepublic. 

In  description  Lucan  is  excellent,  both  in  action  and  still  life, 
but  more  in  brilliancy  of  detail  than  in  broad  effects.  His  defect 
lies  in  the  tone  of  exaggeration  which  he  has  acquired  in  the 
schools,  and  thinks  it  right  to  employ  in  order  not  to  fall  below  his 
subject.  He  has  a  true  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  Civil  War, 
which  he  judges  to  be  the  final  crisis  of  Home's  history,  and  its 
issues  fraught  with  superhuman  grandeur.  The  innate  materialism 
of  his  mind,  however,  leads  him  to  attach  outward  magnitude  to  aU 
that  is  connected  with  it.  Thus  ]^ero,  the  offspring  of  its  throes, 
is  entreated  by  the  pock  to  be  careful,  when  he  leaves  earth  to  take 
his  place  among  the  immortals,  not  to  seat  himself  in  a  quarter 
where  his  weight  may  disturb  the  just  equilibrium  of  the  globe  !^ 
And,  similarly,  all  the  incidents  of  tiie  Civil  War  exceed  the  parallel 
incidents  of  every  other  war  in  terror  and  vastness.  Do  portents 
presage  a  combat)  they  are  such  as  defy  all  power  to  conceive. 
Pindus  mounts  upon  Olympus,*  and  others  of  a  more  ordinary  but 
still  amazing  character  follow.*  Does  a  naval  conflict  take  placet 
the  horrors  of  all  the  elements  combine  to  make  it  the  most  hideous 
that  the  mind  can  imagine.  Fire  and  water  vie  with  each  other  in 
devising  new  modes  of  death,  and  where  these  are  inactive,  it  is  only 
because  a  land-battle  with  aJl  its  carnage  is  being  enacted  on  the 
closely-wedged  ships.^  Has  the  army  to  march  across  a  desert  %  the 
entire  race  of  venomous  serpents  conspires  to  torture  and  if  possible 
extirpate  the  host !  ^  This  is  a  very  inartistic  mode  of  heightening 
effect,  and,  indeed,  borders  closely  on  that  pursued  in  the  modem 
sensation  novel.  It  is  beyond  question  the  worst  defect  of  the 
Fharsalia,  and  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  done 
only  intensifies  the  misconduct  of  the  poet 

Over  and  above  this  habitual  exaggeration,  Lucan  has  a  decided 
love  for  the  ghastly  and  revolting.  The  instances  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made,  viz.  the  Thessalian  sorceress  and  the 
dreadful  casu^dties  of  the  sea-fight,  show  it  very  strikingly,  but 
the  account  of  the  serpents  in  the  Libyan  desert,  if  possible,  still 
more.  The  episode  is  of  great  length,  over  three  hundred  lines, 
and  contains  much  mythological  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  appal- 
ling power  of  description.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the 
question,  Why  is  Africa  so  full  of  these  plagues  1  After  giving 
various  hypotheses  he  adopts  the  one  which  assigns  their  ongin 

I  Phare.  i.  56.  «  lb.  viL  174. 

'  See  the  long  list,  ii.  525,  and  the  admirable  criticism  of  M.  Nisard. 

*  rhars.  iii.  588,  sqq.  .  •  lb.  ix.  785. 
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to  Medusa's  baiis  which  fell  from  Persens's  hand^as  he  sailed 
through  the  air.  In  order  not  to  luie  people  to  certain  death  by 
appearing  in  an  inhabited  country,  he  chose  the  trackless  wastes 
of  Africa  over  which  to  wing  his  flight  The  mythological  dis- 
quisition ended,  one  on  natural  history  follows.  The  peculiar 
properties  of  the  venom  of  each  species  are  minutely  catalogued, 
first  in  abstract  terms,  then  in  the  concrete  by  a  description  of 
their  effects  on  some  of  Cato's  soldiers.  The  first  bitten  was  the 
standard-bearer  Aulus,  by  a  dipsas,  which  afflicted  him  with 
intolerable  thirst;  next  Sabellus  by  a  seps,  a  minute  creature 
whose  bite  was  followed  by  an  instantaneous  corruption  of  the 
whole  body ;  ^  then  Kasidius  by  a  prester  which  caused  his  form 
to  swell  to  an  unrecognisable  size,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of 
serpents,  each  episode  closing  with  a  brilliant  epigram  which 
clenches  the  effect^  Trivialities  like  these  would  spoil-  the 
greatest  poem  ever  penned.  It  need  not  be  said  that  they  spoil 
the  Pharsalicu 

Another  subject  on  which  Lucan  rings  the  changes  is  death. 
The  word  mors  has  an  unwholesome  attraction  to  his  ear.  Death 
is  to  him  the  greatest  gift  of  heaven ;  the  only  one  it  cannot  take 
away.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  hear  the  young  poet  uttering  senti- 
ments like  this :  ^ 

"Scire  mori  sots  prima  viris,  sed  proxima  cogi,'' 

and  again — ^ 

•*  Victuposque  del  celant,  nt  vivere  durent, 
Felix  esse  mori." 

So  in  cursing  Crastinus,  Caesar's  fierce  centurion,  he  wishes  him 
not  to  die,  but  to  retaia  sensibility  after  death,  in  other  words  to 
be  immortal  The  sentiment  occurs,  not  once  but  a  hundred 
times,  that  of  all  pleasures  death  is  the  greatest  He  even  plays 
upon  the  word,  using  it  in  senses  which  it  will  hardly  bear. 
Lihycae  mortes  are  serpents ;  Accessit  morti  Lihye^  ''  Libya  added 
to  the  mortality  of  tiie  army;"  nulla  crueniae  tantum  mortis 
habet;  ^*  no  other  reptile  causes  a  death  so  bloody."  To  one  so 
unhealthily  familiar  with  the  idea,  the  reality,  when  it  came, 
seems  to  have  brought  unusual  terrors. 

The  learning  of  Lucan  has  been  much  extolled,  and  in  some 
respects  not  without  reason.     It  is  complex,  varied,  and  allusive, 

^  Of  the  seps  Lucan  says,  Cyniphias  inter  pestes  tibi  pahna  nocendi  est ; 
Eripiont  omnes  animam,  tu  sola  cadaver  (Phars.  ix.  788). 

'  In  allusion  to  the  swelling  caused  by  the  prester,  Non  ausi  tradere  busto, 
Nondum  stante  modo,  ereseens  fugere  cadaver  /  Of  the  iaculus,  a  species 
which  launched  itself  like  an  arrow  at  its  victim,  Deprensnm  est,  ()uae  funda 
fotat,  quam  lenta  Tolarent,  quam  segnis  Scythicae  strideret  arundmis  aer. 

»  Phars.  ix.  211.  *  lb.  iv.  520. 
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but  its  extreme  obscurity  makes  us  suspect  even  when  we  cannoi 
prove,  inaccuracy.  He  is  proud  of  his  manifold  acquirement& 
Nothing  pleases  him  more  than  to  have  an  excuse  for  showing  hii 
information  on  some  abstruse  subject  The  causes  of  the  climate 
of  Africa,  the  meteorological  conditions  of  Spain,  the  theory  of 
the  globes,  the  geography  of  the  southern  part  of  our  hemisphere^ 
the  wonders  of  Egypt  and  the  views  about  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
are  descanted  on  with  diffuse  erudition.  But  it  is  evidently 
impossible  that  so  mere  a  youth  could  have  had  a  deep  knowledge 
of  so  many  subjects,  especially  as  his  literary  productiveness  had 
already  been  very  great.  He  had  written  an  Iliacon  according  to 
Statius,^  a  book  of  SaiumaliOy  ten  books  of  SUvae^  a  Cataeh- 
tTionian,  an  unfinished  tragedy  called  Medea,  fourteen  8aUieae 
fabtdae  (no  doubt  out  of  compliment  to  Nero),  a  prose  essay  against 
Octavius  Sagitta,  another  in  favour  of  him,  a  poem  De  Incendio 
Urbts,  in  which  Nero  was  satirised,  a  Korajoava'fwi  (which  is 
perhaps  different  from  the  latter,  but  may  be  only  ijie  same  under 
another  title),  a  series  of  letters  from  Campania,  and  an  addreee 
to  his  wife,  roUa  Argentana. 

A  peculiar,  and  to  us  offensive,  exhibition  of  learning  consists 
in  those  tirades  on  common-place  themes,  embodying  all  the  stock 
current  of  instances,  of  which  the  earliest  example  is  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  dead  in  Yirgil's  Culex.  Lucan,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, delights  in  dressing  up  these  well-worn  themes,  painting 
thom  with  novel  splendour  if  they  are  descriptive,  thundering 
in  fiery  epigrams,  if  they  are  moral  Of  the  former  class  are  two 
of  the  most  effective  scenes  in  the  poem.  The  first  is  Caesar's 
night  voyage  in  a  skiff  over  a  stormy  sea.  The  fisherman  to 
whom  he  applies  is  unwilling  to  set  sail  The  night,  he  bbljb, 
shows  many  threatening  signs,  and,  by  way  of  deterring  Caen^ 
he  enumerates  the  entire  list  of  prognostics  to  be  found  in  Aratoa, 
Hesiod,  and  Virgil,  with  great  piquancy  of  touch,  but  without  flie 
least  reference  to  the  propriety  of  the  situation.^  Nothing  can  be 
more  amusing,  or  more  out  of  place,  than  the  old  man's  sudden 
erudition.  Tbe  second  is  the  death  of  Scaeva,  who  for  a  timt 
defended  Caesar's  camp  single-handed.  The  poet  first  renuudb 
that  valour  in  a  bad  cause  is  a  crime,  and  thm  depicts  that  of 
Scaeva  in  such  colossal  proportions  as  almost  pass  the  limits  of 
burlesque.  After  describing  him  as  pierced  with  so  many  flpem 
that  they  served  him  as  axmowr^  he  adds  : ' 


"  Nee  qnioqiiam  nodie  vitalibus  obstat 
lam,  praeter  etantes  in  mummU  ossibua  hastas." 


1  SUy.  u.  7,  54.  >  Phars.  v.  540.  >  lb.  rL  195. 
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This  is  grotesque  enongh ;  the  banquet  of  birds  and  beasts  who 
feed  on  the  slain  of  Fharsalia  is  even  worse.  ^  The  details  are  too 
loathsome  to  quote.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  list  includes  every 
carrion-feeder  among  flesh  and  fowl  who  assemble  in  immense 
flocks: 

'*  Nunqnam  tanto  »  voltiire  caelum 

InduU,  aut  fluiea  presaeruiU  aethere  pennae." 

We  have,  however,  dwelt  too  long  on  points  like  these.  We 
must  now  notice  a  few  features  of  his  style  which  mark  him  as 
the  representative  of  an  epoch.  First,  his  extreme  cleverness.  In 
splendid  extravagance  of  expression  no  Latin  author  comes  near 
him.  The  miniature  painting  of  Statins,  the  point  of  Martial, 
are  both  feeble  in  comparison ;  for  Lucan's  language,  though  often 
tasteless,  is  always  strong.  Some  of  his  lines  embody  a  condensed 
trenchant  vigour  which  has  made  them  proverbs.  Phrases  like 
Trahimur  sah  nomine  pctcis — Momentumque  fuit  mtUatus  Curio 
rerumj  recall  the  |)en  of  Tacitus.  Others  are  finer  stilL  Caesar's 
energy  is  rivalled  by  the  line — 

*'  Nil  actum  credess  dum  quid  superesaet  agendum." 

The  duty  of  securing  liberty,  even  at  the  cost  of  blood,  was  never 
more  finely  expressed  than  by  the  noble  words : 

"  Ignoratque  datos  ne  quisquam  serviat  enses." 

Curio's  treachery  is  pilloried  in  the  epigram, 

"Emere  omnes,  hie  vendidit  Urbem."' 

The  mingled  cowardice  and  folly  of  servile  obedience  is  nobly 
expressed  by  his  reproach  to  the  people : 

"  Usque  adeone  times,  quem  tu  facia  ipse  timendum  ?  "* 

An  author  who  could  write  like  this  had  studied  rhetoric  to  some 
purpose.  Unhappily  he  is  oftener  difluse  than  brief,  and  some- 
times he  becomes  tedious  to  the  last  degree.  His  poetical  art  is 
totally  deficient  in  variety.  He  knows  of  but  one  method  of 
gaining  eflbct,  the  use  of  strong  language  and  plenty  of  it.  If 
Persius  was  inflated  with  the  vain  desire  to  surpass  Horace,  Lucan 
seems  to  have  been  e<iually  ambitious  of  excelling  VirgiL  He 
rarely  imitates,  but  he  frequently  competes  with  him.  Over  and 
over  again,  he  approaches  the  same  or  similar  subjects.  Virgil 
had  described  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  Cacus,  Lucan  must 
celebrate  his  conflict  with  Antaeus;  Virgil  had  mentioned  the 
portents  that  followed  Caesar's  death,  Lucan  must  repeat  them 
with  added  improbabilities  in  a  fresh  context;  his  sibyl  is  but  a 

*  Phars.  vii.  825.  •  lb.  iv.  828.  »  lb  iv.  186. 
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tasteless  counterpart  of  Virgil's;  his  catalogues  of  forces  hare 
Virgil^s  constantly  in  view ;  his  deification  of  Nero  is  an  exagger- 
ation of  that  of  Augustus,  and  even  the  celehrated  simile  in  which 
Virgil  admits  his  obligations  to  the  Greek  stage  has  its  parallel  in 
the  Pharaalia.^ 

Nevertheless  Lucan  is  of  all  Latin  poets  the  most  independent 
in  relation  to  his  predecessors.  It  needs  a  careful  criticism  to 
detect  his  knowledge  and  imitation  of  VirgiL  As  far  as  other 
poets  go  he  might  never  have  read  their  works.  The  impetuous 
course  of  the  Pharsalia  is  interrupted  by  no  literary  reminiscences, 
no  elaborate  setting  of  antique  gems.  He  was  a  stranger  to  that 
fond  pleasure  with  which  Virgil  entwined  his  poetry  round  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  past,  and  wove  himself  a  wreath  out  of 
flowers  new  and  old  This  lack  of  delicate  feeling  is  no  less  evident 
in  his  rhythm.  Instead  of  the  inextricable  harmonies  of  Virgil's 
cadence,  we  have  a  succession  of  rich,  forcible,  and  policed 
monotonous  lines,  rushing  on  without  a  thought  of  chai^^  until 
the  period  closes.  In  fomial  skill  Lucan  was  a  proficient^  but  his 
ear  was  dulL  The  same  caesuras  recur  again  and  again,^  and  the 
only  merit  of  his  rhythm  is  its  undeniable  originality.*  The  com- 
position of  the  Pharsalia  must,  however,  have  been  extremely 
hurried,  judging  both  from  the  fact  that  three  books  only  were 
finished  the  year  before  the  poet's  death,  and  from  various  indica- 
tions of  haste  in  the  work  itself.  The  tenth  book  is  obviously  un- 
finished, and  in  style  is  far  more  careless  than  the  rest  Lucan's 
diction  is  tolerably  classical,  but  he  is  lax  in  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain words,  e,g,  7nor8,fatum,  pati  (in  the  sense  of  vivere),  and  affects 
forced  combinations  from  the  desire  to  be  terse,  e.^.,  degener  togOy^ 
stinirdis  negare^  mdar^  regno,  "to  portend  the  advent  of  des- 
potism ;"^  meditari  Leucada,  "  to  intend  to  bring  about  the  cata- 

^  The  two  passages  are,  Eumenidum  velnti  demens  videt  ftffmina  Pentheos 
Et  solem  geminam  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebas;  Aat  Agamemd- 
nonius  scaenis  agitatns  Orestes  Armatnm  faclhos  matrem  et  sqoalentibas 
hydris  cum  fu^t,  ultricesque  sedent  in  limine  Dirae  (Aen.  i?.  i69).  La- 
can's  (Phars.  Yii.  777),  runs,  Haud  alios  nondom  Scythica  puigatos  in  ara 
Eumenidum  vidit  vultus  Felopeiua  Orestes :  Nee  magis  attonitoe  animi 
sensere  tamultus,  Cum  fureret,  Pentheus,  aut  com  desisset,  A^ve. 

*  Particularly  that  after  the  third  foot,  which  is  a  feature  in  his  strle 
(Phars.  viL  464),  FcuAuri  qui  monstra/erunt.  This  mode  of  dosing  a  penod 
occurs  ten  times  more  frequently  than  any  other. 

'  I  have  collected  a  few  instances  where  he  imitates  former  poets: — Lacre- 
tins  (i.  72-80),  Ovid  (i.  67  and  288),  Horace  (y.  40S),  by  a  characteristio 
epigram ;  Virgil  in  several  places,  the  chief  being  L  100,  though  the  phrase 
belli  mora  is  not  Virgil's;  ii.  82,  290,  408,  696;  iiL  2S4,  891,  440,  605; 
iv.  392;  v.  813,  610;  vi.  217,  464;  viL  467,  105,  612,  194;  viiL  864; 
X.  373.  *  Phars.  i.  863.  »  lb.  viii  8.  •  lb.  i  629. 
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Rtrophe  of  Actium,  "^  and  so  on.  "We  observe  also  several  innovations 
in  syntax,  especially  the  freer  use  of  the  infinitive  {vivere  durent) 
after  verbs,  or  as  a  substantive,  a  defect  he  shares  with  Persius 
{scire  tuuin);  and  the  employment  of  the  future  participle  to 
state  a  possibility  or  a  condition  that  might  have  been  fulfilled, 
e.g.j  unuinque  caput  tarn  magna  iuverdua  Privatum  factura  timet 
velai  erisibus  ipse  Imperet  invito  moturus  mUite  helium,^  A  strong 
depreciation  of  Lucan's  genius  has  been  for  some  time  the  rule  of 
chticism.  And  in  an  age  when  little  time  is  allowed  for  reading 
any  but  the  best  authors,  it  is  perhaps  undesirable  that  he  shoidd 
be  rehabilitated  Yet  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  during 
more  than  one  great  epoch  in  French  history,  he  was  ranked 
among  the  highest  epic  poets.  Even  now  there  are  many  scholars 
who  greatly  admire  him.  The  false  metaphor  and  exaggerated 
tone  may  be  condoned  to  a  youth  of  twenty-six;  the  lofty  pride 
and  bold  devotion  to  liberty  coidd  not  have  been  acquired  by  an 
ignoble  spirit  He  is  of  value  to  science  as  a  moderately  accurate 
historian  who  supplements  Caesar's  narrative,  and  gives  a  faithfid 
picture  of  the  feeling  general  among  the  nobility  of  his  day.  He 
\a  also  a  prominent  representative  of  that  gifted  Spanish  family 
who,  in  various  ways,  exercised  so  immense  an  iniluence  on  subse- 
quent lioman  letters.  His  wife  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the 
composition  of  the  poem,  but  in  what  part  of  it  her  talents  fitted 
her  to  succeed  we  cannot  even  conjecture. 

To  Nero^s  reign  are  probably  to  be  referred  the  seven  eclogues 
of  T.  Calpurnius  Siculus,  and  the  poem  on  Aetna,  long  attributed 
to  VirgiL  These  may  bear  comparison  in  respect  of  their  want  of 
originality  with  the  Satires  of  Persius,  though  both  fall  far  short 
of  them  in  talent  and  interest  The  MSS.  of  Calpurnius  contain, 
besides  the  seven  genuine  poems,  four  others  by  a  later  and  much 
inferior  writer,  probably  Nemesianus,  the  same  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  chase  in  the  reign  of  Numerian.  These  are  imitated  from 
Calpurnius  much  as  he  imitates  Virgil,  except  that  the  decline  in 
metrical  treatment  is  greater.  The  first  eclogue  of  Qilpumius  is 
devoted  to  the  praises  of  a  yoimg  emperor  who  is  to  regenerate  the 
world,  and  exercise  a  wisdom,  a  clemency,  and  a  pati*onage  of  the 
arts  long  unknown.  He  is  celebrated  again  in  Eclogue  IV.,  the 
most  pretentious  of  the  series,  and,  in  general,  critics  are  agreed 
that  Nero  is  intended.  The  second  poem  is  the  most  successfid  of 
all,  and  a  short  account  of  it  may  be  given  here.  Astacus  and 
Idas,  two  beauteous  youths,  enter  into  a  poetical  contest  at  which 
Th}Tsi3  acts  as  judge.     Faunus,  the  satyrs,  and  nymphs,  "  Sicco 

A  Phars.  v.  479.  •  lb.  v.  864. 
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Dryades  pede  Naides  udo,*  are  present  The  rivers  stay  tlieir 
course;  the  winds  are  hushed;  the  oxen  forget  their  pasture;  the 
hee  steadies  itself  on  poised  wing  to  listen.  An  amoebean  contest 
ensues,  in  which  the  rivals  closely  imitate  those  of  Virgil's 
seventh  eclogue,  singing  against  one  another  in  stanzas  of  four 
lines.     Thyrsis  declines  to  pronounce  either  conqueror : 

**  Este  pares  :  et  ab  hoc  Concordes  vivite  :  nam  vos 
£t  decor  et  cantns  «t  amor  sociayit  et  actas.'* 

The  rhythm  is  pleasing;  the  style  simple  and  flowing;  and  if  we 
did  not  possess  the  model  we  might  admire  the  copy.  The  tone 
of  exaggeration  which  characterises  all  the  poetry  of  Nero's  time 
mars  the  reality  of  these  pastoral  scenes.  The  author  professes 
great  revorcnce  for  Virgil,  but  does  not  despair  of  being  coupled 
with  him  (vi.  64)  : 

**  Magna  petia  Corydon,  alTityrus  esse  laboras.** 

And  he  bepfs  his  wealthy  friend  Meliboeus  {perhaps  Seneca)  to 
introduce  his  poems  to  the  emperor  (EcL  iv.  157),  and  so  fulfil 
for  him  the  office  that  he  who  led  Tityrus  to  Home  did  for  the 
Mantuan  bard.  If  his  vanity  is  somewhat  excessive  we  must  allow 
liim  the  merits  of  a  correct  and  pretty  versifier. 

The  didactic  poem  on  Aetna  is  now  generally  attributed  to 
LuciLius  Junior,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Seneca.  Scaliger 
printed  it  with  Virgil's  works,  and  others  have  assigned  Cornelius 
Sevenis  as  the  author,  but  several  considerations  tend  to  fix  our 
choice  on  Luciliua  First,  the  poem  is  beyond  doubt  much  later 
than  the  Auf^mstin  age ;  the  constant  reproduction,  often  uncon- 
scious, of  Virgil's  form  of  expression,  implies  an  interval  of  at 
least  a  generation ;  allusions  to  I^Ianilius^  may  be  detecteti,  and 
perhaps  to  Petronius  Arbiter,^  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  have 
been  's\'ritt^m  before  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (69  a.d.),  in 
which  Pliny  lost  his  Hfe,  since  no  mention  is  made  of  that  event. 
All  tht'so  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  Lucilius.  Moreover,  he  is 
described  Ijy  Seneca  as  a  man  who  by  severe  and  conscientious 
study  had  raised  his  position  in  life  (which  is  quite  what  we 
should  imagine  from  reading  the  poem),  and  whose  literary  attain- 
ments were  greatly  due  to  Seneca's  advice  and  care.  "  Assero  te 
mihi :  meum  opus  es,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  epistles,*  and  in 
another  he  asks  him  for  the  long  promised  account  of  a  voyage 
round  Sicily  which  Lucilius  had  made.     He  goes  on  to  say,  "  I 

>  AfelueiUia  astra,  61 ;  Sirius  irdex,  247.    Cf.  Man.  i.  899  9^. 
'  The  rare  form  DUia^IHa  occun  in  these  two  writers. 
^  Ep.  84,  2. 
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liope  you  will  describe  Aetna,  the  theme  of  so  many  poets'  song. 
Ovid  was  not  deterred  from  attempting  it  though  Virgil  had 
occupied  the  ground,  nor  did  the  success  ol  both  of  these  deter 
Cornel.  Sovorus.  If  I  know  you  Aetna  excites  in  you  the  desire 
to  write ;  you  wish  to  try  some  great  work  which  shall  equal  the 
fame  of  your  predecessors."^  As  the  poem  further  shows  some 
resemblances  to  an  essay  on  Aetna,  published  by  Seneca  himself, 
the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible  that  Lucilius  is  its  author. 

Though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  reputation  it  once  had,  the 
poem  is  not  without  merit.  The  diction  is  much  less  stilted  than 
Seneca's  or  Persius's ;  the  thoughts  mostly  correct,  though  rather 
tame;  and  the  descriptions  accurate  even  to  tediousness.  The 
arrangement  of  his  subject  betrays  a  somewhat  weak  hai^d, 
though  in  this  ho  is  superior  to  Gratius  Faliscus ;  but  he  has  an 
e-arnest  desire  to  make  truth  known,  and  a  warm  interest  in  his 
theme.  The  opening  invocation  is  addressed  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  asking  their  aid  along  an  unwonted  road. 

He  denies  that  eruptions  are  the  work  of  gods  or  Cyclopes,  and 
laments  over  the  errors  that  the  genius  of  poetry  has  spread 
(74_92)_ 

"Plarima  pars  scaenae  fallacia.** 

The  scenes  that  poets  paint  are  rarely  true,  and  often  very  hurtful, 
but  he  is  moved  only  with  the  desire  to  discover  and  communicate 
truth.  He  then  begins  to  discuss  the  power  of  confined  air 
when  striving  to  force  a  passage,  and  the  porous  nature  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth ;  and  (after  a  fine  digression  on  the  thirst  for 
knowledge),  he  examines  the  properties  of  fire,  and  specially  its 
effect  on  the  different  minerals  composing  the  soil  of  Aetna.  A 
disproportionate  amount  (nearly  150  lines)  is  given  to  describing 
lava,  after  which  his  theory  is  thus  concisely  summarised — 

*'  Haec  operis  forma  est :  sic  nobilis  oritur  Aetna : 
Terra  foraminibus  vires  trahit,  nrget  in  artum, 
Spiritus  incendit:  vivit  per  maxima  saxa." 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  former  eruption,  signal- 
ised by  the  miraculous  preservation  of  two  pious  youths  who  ven- 
tured into  the  burning  shower  to  carry  their  parents  into  a  place 
of  safety.  The  poem  is  throughout  a  model  of  propriety,  but 
deficient  in  poetic  inspiration;  the  technical  parts,  elaborate  as 
they  are,  impress  the  reader  less  favourably  than  the  digressions, 
where  subjects  of  human  interest  are  treated,  and  the  Eoman 
character  comes  out  Lucilius  called  himself  an  Epicurean,  and 
is  so  far  consistent  as  to  condemn  the  "  fallacia  vatum  **  and  the 

1  Ep.  79, 1,  5,  7.  i 
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superstition  that  will  not  recognise  the  sufficiency  of  physical 
causes;  but  he  (v.  537)  accepts  Hemclitus's  doctrine  about  the 
universality  of  fire,  and  in  other  places  shows  Stoic  leanings.  He 
imitates  Lucretius^s  transitions,  and  his  appeals  to  the  reader,  eg. 
160 :  Falleris  et  nondum  certo  Ubi  lumine  res  est,  and  inserts 
many  archaisms  as  ulli  for  tdliuSf  opus  governing  an  accus. 
cremant  for  crcjnantur,  auras  (gen.  sing.)  iubar  (masc.)  aureus.^ 
His  rhythm  resembles  VirgU,  but  even  more  that  of  Manilius. 

We    cannot   conclude   this  chapter   without  some   notice  of 
the  tragedies  of  Seneca.     There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  are  the  work  of  the  philosopher,  nor  is  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  really  ambiguous  on  the  point.^     When  he  wrote  them 
is  uncertain ;  but  they  bear  every  mark  of  being  an  early  exercise 
of  his  pen.     Perhaps  they  were  begun  during  his  exile  in  Corsica, 
when  enforced  idleness  must  have  tasked  the  resources  of  hia 
busy  mind,  and  continued  after  his  return  to  Kome,  when  he 
found  that  Nero  was  addicted  to  the  same  pursuit     There  are 
eiglit  complete  tragedies  and  one  praetexta,  the  Ociavia,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  by  a  later  hand,  as  well  as  considerable 
fragments  from  the  Thehais  and  Phoenissae,     The  subjects  are  all 
from  the  well-worn  repository  of  Greek  legend,  and  are  mostly 
drawn  from  Euripides.     The  titles  of  Medea,  Hercules  furcru^, 
Hijtpolytus,  and  Troades  at  once  proclaim  their  origin,  but  the 
Hercules  Oetaeu^^  Oedipus  Tliyestes,  and  AgainemnoUy  are  pro 
bably  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  treatment  by  the  feeveral  Attic 
masters.     The  tragedies  of  Seneca  have  as  a  rule  been  strongly 
censured  for  their  rhetorical  colouring,  their  false  passion,  and  their 
total  want  of  dramatic  interest.     They  are  to  the  Greek  plays  as 
gaslight  to  sunlight.     But  in  estimating  their  poetic  vsdue  it  is 
fair  to  remember  that  the  Eoman  ideas  of  art  were  neither  so 
accurate  nor  so  profound  as  ours.     The  deep  analysis  of  Aristotle, 
which  grouped  all  poets  who  wrote  on  a  theine  under  the  title 
rhetorical,  and  refused  to  Empedocles  the  name  of  poet  at  all, 
would  not  have  been  appreciated  by  the  Eomans.     To  them  the 
forvi  was  what  constituted  a  work  poetical,  not  the  creative  idea 
that  underlay  it.     To  utilise  fictitious  situations  as  a  vehicle  for 
individual  conviction  or  lofty  declamation  on  ethical  commonplace, 

^  See  V.  208,  216,  804,  816,  884. 

*  Tac.  A.  xiv.  52,  carmina  crehrius  fcLctiiare  points  to  tragedy,  since  that 
was  Nero's  favourite  study.  Mart.  i.  61  7,  makes  no  distinction  between 
Seseca  the  philosopher  and!  Seneca  the  tragedian,  nor  does  Qaint.  ix.  2,  8, 
Medea  apud  Senecam^  seem  to  refer  to  any  but  the  well-known  name.  M. 
Nisard  hazards  the  coqjecture^at  they  are  a  joint  production  of  the  fiunilj ; 
tiie  rhetorician,  his  two  sons  Seneca  and  Mela,  and  hia  grandson  Lucan 
having  each  worked  at  them  I 
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was  considered  quite  legitiinate  even  in  the  Augustan  age.  And 
SenBca  did  but  follow  the  example  of  Yarius  and  Ovid  in  the 
tragedies  now  before  us.  It  is  to  the  genius  of  German  criticism, 
80  wonderfully  similar  in  many  ways  to  that  of  Greece,  that  we 
owe  the  re-establishment  of  the  profound  ideal  canons  of  art  over 
the  artificial  technical  maxims  which  from  Horace  to  Voltaire  had 
been  accepted  in  their  stead.  The  present  low  estimate  of  Seneca 
is  due  to  the  reaction  (a  most  healthy  one  it  is  true)  that  has 
replaced  the  extravagant  admiration  in  which  his  poems  were  for 
more  than  two  centuries  held. 

The  worst  technical  fault  in  these  tragedies  is  their  violation  of 
the  decencies  of  the  stage.     Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias  and  a 
great  prophetess,  investigates  the  entrails  in  public     Medea  kills 
her  children  coram  populo  in  defiance  of  Horace's  TTinTiTn,     These 
are  inexcusable  blemishes  in  a  composition  which  is  made  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  recipe.     His  "  tragic  mixture,"  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  compounded  of  equal  proportions  of  description,  declama- 
tion, and  philosophical  aphorisms.     Thus  taken  at  intervals  it 
formed  an  excellent  tonic  to  assist  towards  an  oratorical  training. 
It  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  was  a  means  for  producing  a 
finished  rhetor.     This  is  a  degradation  of  the  loftiest  kind  of 
poetry  known  to  art,  no  doubt ;  but  Seneca  is  not  to  blame  for 
having  begun  it     He  merely  used  the  material  which  lay  before 
liim;   nevertheless,  he  deserves  censure  for  not  having  brought 
into  it  some  of  the  purer  thoughts  which  philosophy  had,  or  ought 
to  have,  taught  him.     Instead  of  this,  his  moral  conceptions  fall 
far  below  those  of  his  models.     In  the  Ffiaedra  of  Greek  tragedy 
we  have  that  chastened  and  pathetic  thought,  which  hangs  like  a 
burden  on  the  Greek  mind,  a  thought  laden  with  sadness,  but  a 
sadness  big  with  rich  fruit  of  reflection;  the  thought  of  guilt 
unnatural,  involuntary,  imposed  on  the  sufferer  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  by  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  heaven.     Helen,  the 
queen  of  ancient  song,  is  the  offspring  of  this  thought ;  Phaedra 
in  another  way  is  its  offspring  too.     But  as  Virgil  had  degraded 
Helen,  so  Seneca  degrades  Phaedra.     Her  love  for  Hippolytus  is 
the  coarse  sensual  craving  of  a  common-place  adidteress.     The 
language  in  which  it  is  painted,  stripped  of  its  ornament,  is  revolt- 
ing.   As  Dido  dwells  on  the  broad  chest  and  shoulders  of  Aeneas,^ 
so  Phaedra  dweUs  on  the  healthy  glow  of  Hippolytus's  cheek,  his 
massive  neck,  his  sinewy  arms.     The  Eoman  ladies  who  bestowed 
their  caresses  on  gladiatora  and  slaves  are  here  speaking  through  their 
courtly  mouthpiece.     The  gross,  the  animal — it  is  scarcely  even 

*  Aen.  iv.  11,  Coiu 
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senBuouB— -predominates  all  through  these  tiagedie&  Truly  the 
Greeks  in  teaching  Eome  to  desire  beauty  had  little  conception  of 
the  fierceness  of  that  robust  passion  for  self-indulgence  which  they 
had  taught  to  speak  the  language  of  aesthetic  love ! 

A  feature  worth  noticing  in  these  dramas  is  the  descriptiye 
power  and  brilliant  philosophy  of  the  choruses.  They  are  quite 
unconnected  with  the  plot,  and  generally  either  celebrate  the  praises 
of  some  god,  e.^.,  Bacchus  in  the  Oedipus^  or  descant  on  some  moral 
theme,  as  the  advantage  of  an  obscure  lot,  in  the  same  play.  The 
edai  of  their  style,  and  the  pungency  of  Uieir  epigrams  is  startling. 
In  sentiment  and  language  they  are  the  very  counterpart  of  his 
other  works.  The  doctrine  of  fate,  preached  by  Lucan  as  well  as 
by  Seneca  in  other  places,  is  here  inculcated  with  every  variety  of 
point  ^     We  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  Oedijnts: 

Fatis  a^mur :  cedite  fatis. 
Non  soUicitae  possunt  curae 
Mutare  rati  stamina  fasi 
Quicquid  patimur,  mortale  gennSy 
Quicquid  facimos  yen  it  ex  alto  ; 
Servat^ue  suae  decnta  colas 
Lachesis,  dura  revoluta  manu. 
Omnia  certo  tramite  yudunt, 
Frimusque  dies  dedit  extremiim. 
Non  ilia  deo  vertisse  licet 
Quae  nexa  suis  currunt  causis. 
It  cuique  ratus,  prece  non  alia 
Mobilis,  ordo. 

Here  we  have  in  aU  its  naked  repulsiveness  the  Stoic  theory  of 
predestination.  Prayer  is  useless;  God  is  unable  to  influence 
events ;  Lachesis  the  wrinkled  beldame,  or  fate,  her  blind  symbol, 
has  once  for  all  settled  the  inevitable  nexus  of  cause  and  effect 

The  rhythm  of  these  plays  is  extremely  monotonous.  The  greater 
part  of  each  is  in  the  iambic  trimeter ;  the  choruses  genersdly  in 
anapaests,  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  understand  the  structure. 
The  synaphea  peculiar  to  this  metre  is  neglected  by  him,  and  the 
rule  that  each  system  should  close  with  a  paroemiac  or  dimeter 
cataledic  is  constantly  violated. 

With  regard  to  the  Odavia,  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  product 
of  some  m^seval  imitator ;  but  this  is  hardly  likely.  It  cannot 
be  Seneca's,  since  it  alludes  to  the  death  of  Nero.  Besides  its 
style  is  simpler  and  less  bombastic  and  shows  a  much  tenderer 
feeling ;  it  is  also  infinitely  less  clever.  Altogether  it  seems  best 
to  assign  it  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century. 

^  Hippol.  1124  and  Ced.  979,  are  the  finest  ezamplML 
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The  only  other  work  of  Seneca's  which  shows  a  poetical  form  is 
the  'AiroKoXofcvvroKris  or  "  Pumpkinification "  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  apotheosis  of  that  heavy  prince. 
Seneca  had  been  compelled,  much  against  the  grain,  to  offer  him 
the  incense  of  flattery  while  he  lived.  He  therefore  revenged  him- 
self after  Claudius's  death  by  this  sorry  would-be  satire.  The  only 
thing  witty  in  it  is  the  title ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  piose  and  verse, 
and  possesses  just  this  interest  for  us,  that  it  is  the  only  example 
we  possess  of  the  Mcnippean  satire,  unless  we  refer  the  work  of 
Petronius  to  this  head. 


CHAPTEE  m 

TiiE  Reigns  op  Caligula,  Claudius,  aot)  Neiu). 
2.  Prosb  Writbrs — Seneca- 

Of  all  the  imperial  writers  except  Tacitus,  Seneca  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  important     His  position,  talents,  and  influence 
make  him  a  perfect  representative  of  the  age  in  which  he  Hved 
I  lis  career  was  long  and  chequered :  his  experience  brought  him 
into  contact  with  neariy  every  phase  of  life.     He  was  bom  at 
O)rdova  3  a.d.  and  brought  by  his  indulgent  father  as  a  boy  to 
Rome.     His  early  studies  were  devoted  to  rhetoric,  of  which  he 
tells  us  he  was  an  ardent  learner.     Every  day  he  was  the  first  at 
school,  and  generally  the  last  to  leave  it     "While  still  a  young 
man  he  made  so  brilliant  a  name  at  the  bar  as  to  awaken  Caligula's 
jealousy.    By  his  father's  advice  he  retired  for  a  time,  and,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  spent  his  days  in  philosophy.     Seneca  was 
one  of  those  ardent  natures  the  virgin  soil  of  whose  talent  shows 
a  hixurious  richness  unknown  to  the  harassed  brains  of  an  old 
civilisation.     His  enthusiasm  for  philosophy  exceeded  all  bounds. 
He  first  became  a  Stoic.     But  stoicism  was  not  severe  enough  for 
his  taste.     He  therefore  turned  Pythagorean,  and  abstained  for 
several  years  from  everything  but  herbs.     His  father,  an  old  man 
of  the  world,  saw  that  self-denial  like  this  was  no  leas  perilous 
than  his  former  triumphs.     "  Why  do  you  not,  my  son,"  he  said, 
"  why  do  you  not  live  as  others  live  1    There  is  a  provocation  in 
success,  but  there  is  a  worse  provocation  in  ostentatious  abstinenca 
You  might  be  taken  for  a  Jew  (he  meant  a  Christian).     Do  not 
draw  down  the  wrath  of  Jove."    The  young  enthusiast  was  wise 
enough  to  take  the  hint     He  at  once  dressed  himself  en  modcy 
resumed  a  moderate  diet)  only  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  abstinence 
f ix)m  wine,  perfumes,  warm  baths,  and  made  dishes  !    He  was  now 
35  years  of  age ;  in  due  time  Caligula  died,  and  he  resumed  his 
pleadings  at  the  bar.     He  was  appointed  Quaestor  by  Claudius, 
and  soon  opened  a  school  for  youths  of  quality,  which  was  very 
numerously  attended.      His  social  successes  were  striking,  and 
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Ironght  him  into  trouble.  He  was  suspected  of  improper  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  in  41  a.d.  was  exiled 
to  Corsica.  This  was  the  second  blow  to  his  career.  But  it  was 
a  most  f ortimate  one  for  his  genius.  In  the  lonely  solitudes  of  a 
barbarous  island  ho  meditated  deeply  over  the  truth  of  that  philo- 
sophy to  which  his  first  devotion  had  been  given,  and  no  doubt 
struck  out  the  germs  of  that  mild  and  catholic  form  of  it  which  has 
made  his  teaching,  with  aU  its  imperfections,  the  purest  and 
noblest  of  antiquity.  While  there  he  wrote  many  of  the  treatises 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  besides  others  that  are  lost.  The 
earliest  in  all  probability  is  the  Consolatto  ad  Marctam,  addressed 
to  the  daughter  of  Cremutius  CJordus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  even*  before  his  exile.  Next  come  two  other  Consola- 
Hones,  The  first  is  addressed  to  Polybius,  the  powerful  freedman 
of  Claudius.  It  is  full  of  the  most  abject  flattery,  uttered  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  his  recall  from  banishment.  That  Seneca  did 
not  object  to  write  to  order  is  unhappily  manifest  from  his  pane- 
gyric on  Claudius,  delivered  by  Nero,  which  was  so  fulsome  that, 
even  while  the  emperor  recited  it,  those  who  heard  could  not  control 
their  laughter.  The  second  Consolation  Ib  to  his  mother  Helvia, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
hLs  works.  Already  he  is  beginning  te  assume  the  tone  of  a  philo- 
sopher. His  work  De  Ira  must  be  referred  to  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  shortly  after  Caligula's  death.  It  bears  all  the 
marks  of  inexperience,  though  its  eloquence  and  brilliancy  are 
remarkable.  He  enforces  the  Stoic  thesis  that  anger  \a  not  an 
emotion,  just  in  itself  and  often  righteously  indulged,  but  an  evil 
passion  which  must  be  eradicated.  This  view  which,  if  supported 
on  grounds  of  mere  expediency,  has  much  to  recommend  it,  is  here 
defended  on  a  priori  principles  without  much  real  reflection,  and 
was  quite  outgrown  by  him  when  taught  by  the  experience  of  riper 
years.  In  the  Condantio  Sapientie  he  praises  and  holds  up  to 
imitation  the  absurd  apathy  recommended  by  Stilpo.  In  the 
De  Animi  Tranquillitaic^  addressed  to  Annaeus  Serenus,  the  cap- 
tain of  Nero's  body-guard,^  he  adopts  the  same  line  of  thought,  but 
shows  signs  of  limiting  its  application  by  the  necessities  of  circum- 
stances. The  person  to  whom  this  dialogue  is  addressed,  though 
praised  by  Seneca,  seems  to  have  been  but  a  poor  philosopher. 
In  complaisance  to  the  emperor  he  went  so  far  as  to  attract  to 
himself  the  infamy  which  Nero  incurred  by  his  amours  with  a 
courtesan  named  Acte ;  and  his  end  was  that  of  a  glutton  rather 
than  a  sage.  At  a  large  banquet  he  and  many  of  his  guests  were 
poisoned  by  eating  toadstools  I^ 

1  Praefectiu  vigUum.  "  Plin.  N.  H.  xxii.  28,  47. 
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It  was  Messalina  who  had  procured  Seneca's  exil&  When 
Agrippina  succeeded  to  her  influence  he  was  recalled.  This  am- 
bitious woman,  aware  of  his  talents  and  pliant  disposition,  and 
perhaps,  as  Dio  insinuates,  captivated  by  his  engaging  person,  con- 
trived to  get  him  appointed  tutor  to  her  son,  the  young  Nero,  now 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  This  was  a  post  of  wliich  he  was  not 
slow  to  appropriate  the  advantages.  He  rose  to  the  praetorship 
(50  A.D.)  and  soon  after  to  the  consulship,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  four  years  amassed  an  enormous  fortune.^  This  damaging  cir- 
cumstance gave  occasion  to  his  numerous  enemies  to  accuse  him 
before  Nero ;  and  though  Seneca  in  his  defence^  attributed  all  his 
wealth  to  the  unsought  bounty  of  his  prince,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  was  honestly  come  by,  especially  as  he  must  have  been 
well  paid  for  the  numerous  violations  of  his  conscience  to  which 
out  of  reganl  to  Nero-  he  submitted.  Seneca  is  a  lamentable 
instance  of  variance  between  precept  and  example.*  The  authentic 
bust  which  is  preserved  of  him  bears  in  its  harassed  expression 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  And  those  who 
study  his  works  cannot  fail  to  fiml  many  indications  of  the  same 
thing,  though  the  very  energy  wliich  results  from  such  unhappiness 
gives  his  writings  a  deeper  power. 

The  works  written  after  his  recall  show  a  marked  advance  in 
his  conceptions  of  life.     He  is  no  longer  the  abstract  dogmatist, 
but  the  supple  thinker  who  finds  that  there  is  room  for  the 
pliilosoplier  in  the  world,  at  court,  even  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
palace.     To  this  period  are  to-  be  referred  his  three  books  De  Ch- 
mentut,  which  are  addressed  to  Nero,  and  contain  many  beautiful 
and  wholesome  precepts;  his  De  Vita  BeatOy  addressed  to  his 
brother  Novatus  (the  Gallio  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),  and 
perliaps  the  admirable  essay  De  Beneficiu,     This,  however,  more 
probably  dates  a  few  years  later  (60-62  A.D.).      It  is  full  of 
digressions  and  repetitions,  a  common  fault  of  his  style,  but 
contains  some  very  powerful  thought     The  animus  that  dictates 
it  is  thought  by  Charpentier  to  be  the  desire  to  release  himself 
from  all  sense  of  obligation  to  .Newx     It  breathes  protest  through- 
out ;  it  proves  that  a  tyrant^s  benefits  are  not  kindnesses.     It  gives 
what  we  may  call  a  casuistry  of  gratitttde. .   Other  philosophical 
works  now  lost  are  the  ExkortationeSy  the  De  OfficiiSy  an  essay  on 
premature  death,  one  on  superstition,  in  which  he  derided  the 
popular  faith,  one  on  friendship,  some  books  on  moral  philosophy, 

1  Said  to  havo  amounted  to  800,000,000  sesterces.  Tac  An.  xiiL  41 
Juvenal  calls  him  praedives.     Sat  x.  16.  «  An.  xir.  58. 

>  The  great  blot  on  his  character  is  his  having  composed  a  juatifictitMm  d 
Nero's  matricide  on  tlie  plea  of  state  necessity. 
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on  remedies  for  chance  casualties,  on  poverty  and  compassion. 
He  wrote  also  a  biography  of  his  father,  many  political  speeches  - 
delivered  by  Nero,  a  panegyric  on  Messalina,  and  a  collection  of 
letters  to  Novatus. 

The  Stoics  aifected  to  despise  physical  studies,  or  at  any  rate  to 
j)06tpone  them  to  morals.     Seneca  shared  this  edifying  but  far 
f rum  scientiiic  persuasion.     But  after  his  final  withdrawal  from 
court,  as  the  wonders  of  nature  forced  themselves  on  his  notice, 
he  reconsidered  his  old  prejudice,   and  entered  with  ardour  on 
the  contemplation  of  physiccd  phenomena.     Besides  the  Nat  urates 
QuaesftorieSy  a  great  part  of  which  still  remain,  he  wrote  a  treatise 
De  Motu  Terraruirij  begun  in  his  youth  but  revised  in  his  old  age, 
and  essays  on  the  properties  of  stones  and  fishes,  besides  mono- 
graphs on  India  and  Egypt,  and  a  short  fragment  on  "  the  form  of 
the  universe."    These,  however,  only  occupied  a  portion  of  his  time, 
the  chief  part  was  given  to  self-improvement  and  those  beautiful 
letU^rs  to  Lucilius  which  are  the  most  important  remains  of  his 
works.     Since  the  death  of  Burrus,  who  had  helped  him  to  influ- 
ence Xero  for  good,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  the  atrocious  tendencies 
of  his  disposition,  Seneca  had  known  tliat  his  position  was  insecure. 
A  prince  who  had  killed  first  his  cousin  and  then  his  mother,  would 
not  bo  likely  to  spare  his  preceptor.     Seneca  determined  ^  fore- 
stall the  danger.     He  presented  himself  at  the  palace,  and  entreated 
Nero  to  receive  back  the  wealth  he  had  so  generously  bestowed. 
Instead  of  complying,  Nero,  in  a  speech  full  of  specious  respect, 
but  instinct  with  latent  malignity,  refused  to  accept  the  proftered 
gift     The  ex-minister  knew  that  his  doom  was  sealed.     He  at 
once  relinquished  all  the  state  in  which  he  had  lived,  gave  no  more 
banquets,  held  no  more  levees,  but  abandoned  himself  to  a  voluntary 
poverty,  'writing  and  reading,  and  practising  the  asceticism  of  his 
BchooL    But  this  submission  did  not  at  all  satisfy  Nero's  vengeance. 
He  made  an  insidious  attempt  to  poison  his  old  friend.     This  was 
revealed  to  Seneca,  who  henceforth  ate  nothing  but  herbs  which 
he  gathered  with  his  own  hand,  and  drank  only  from  a  8]>ring 
that  rose  in  his  garden.     Soon  afterwards  occurred  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso,  and  this  gave  his  enemies  a  convenient  excuse  for  accusing 
him.     It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty.     Nero's 
thirst  for  his  blood  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  condemnation. 
He  was  bidden  to  prepare  for  death,  which  he  accordingly  did 
with  alacrity  and  firmness.     In  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus  is  related  with  that  wondrous  power  which  is  peculiar 
to  its  author,  the  dramatic  scene  which  closed  the  sage's  life.     The 
hest  testimony  to  his  domestic  virtue  is  the  deep  affection  of  his 
young  wife  Paulina.     Eefusing  all  entreaty,  ahe  resolutely  detei^ 
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mined  to  die  with  her  husband.  They  opened  their  veins  together ; 
she  fainted  away,  and  was  removed  by  her  friends  and  with  diffi- 
culty restored  to  life  ;  he,  after  suffering  excruciating  agony,  which 
he  endured  with  cheerfulness,  discoursing  to  his  friends  on  the 
glorious  realities  to  which  he  was  about  to  pass,  was  at  length 
suffocated  by  the  vapour  of  a  stove.  Thus  perished  one  of  the 
weakest  and  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men ;  one  who,  had  he 
had  the  courage  to  abjure  pubUc  life,  would  have  been  reverenced 
by  posterity  in  the  same  degree  that  his  talent  has  been  admired. 
As  it  is,  he  has  always  found  severe  judges.  Dio  Cassius 
soon  after  his  death  wrote  a  biography,  in  which  all  his  acts  re- 
ceived a  malignant  interpretation.  Quintilian  disliked  him,  and 
harshly  criticised  his  literary  defects.  The  pedant  Fronto  did  the 
same.  Tacitus,  with  a  larger  heart,  made  fdlowance  for  his  temp- 
tations, and  while  never  glossing  over  his  unworthy  actions,  has 
yet  shown  his  love  for  the  man  in  spite  of  all  by  the  splendid 
tribute  he  pays  to  the  constancy  of  his  death. 

The  position  of  Seneca,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of 
letters,  is  extremely  important,  and  claims  attentive  consideration  in 
both  these  relations.  As  a  philosopher  he  is  usually  called  a  Stoic. 
In  one  sense  this  appellation  is  correct  When  he  places  himself 
under  any  banner  it  is  always  that  of  Zeno.  JSTevertheless  it  would 
be  a  great  error  to  regard  him  as  a  Stoic  in  the  sense  in  which  Brutus, 
Cato,  and  Thrasea,  were  Stoics.  Like  all  the  greatest  Eoman  thinkers 
he  was  an  Eclectic ;  he  belonged  in  reality  to  no  school  He  was 
the  successor  of  such  men  as  Scipio,  Ennius,  and  Cicero,  far  more 
than  of  the  rigid  thinkers  of  the  Porch.  He  himself  says,  "  NuUius 
nomen  fero."^  The  systematic  teachers  of  the  Eoman  school,  as 
distinct  from  those  who  were  rather  patriots  than  philosopher, 
had  become  more  and  more  liberal  in  their  speculative  tenets, 
more  and  more  at  one  upon  the  great  questions  of  practice.  Since 
the  time  of  Cicero  philosophic  thought  had  been  flowing  steadily 
in  one  direction.  It  had  learnt  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  men's 
hearts  rather  than  convincing  their  intellects.  It  had  become  a 
system  of  persuasion.  Fabianus  was  the  first  who  clearly  proposed 
to  himself,  as  an  end,  to  gain  over  the  affections  or  to  arouse  the 
conscience.  He  was  succeeded,  under  Tiberius,  by  Sotion  the 
Pythagorean  and  Attains  the  Stoic,^  of  both  of  whom  Seneca  had 
been  an  ardent  pupU.  Demetrius  the  Cynic,  in  a  ruder  way,  had 
worked  for  the  same  object.^    In  this  gradual  convergence  of 

1  Ep.  45,  i ;  cf.  2,  5.  «  Ep.  110,  18. 

'  He  was  a  scnmlous  abuser  of  the  ffoyernment.  Vespasian  once  said  to 
him,  **  You  want  to  provoke  me  to  kill  you,  but  I  am  not  going  to  order  ft 
dog  that  barks  to  execution."    Cf.  Sen.  £p.  67, 14 ;  De  ben.  vii.  8. 
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diverse  schools  metaphysics  were  necessarily  put  aside,  and  ethics 
occupied  the  first  and  only  place.  Each  school  claimed  for  itself 
the  best  men  of  all  schools.  ^'  He  is  a  Stoic/'^  says  Seneca,  '*  even 
though  he  denies  it"  The  great  conclusions  of  abstract  thought 
brought  to  light  in  Greece  were  now  to  be  tested  in  their  applica- 
tion to  life.  "  The  remedies  of  the  soul  have  been  discovered  long 
ago ;  it  is  for  us  to  learn  how  to  apply  them.''  Such  is  the  grand 
text  on  which  the  system  of  Seneca  is  a  comment.  This  system 
demands,  above  all  things,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  And 
it  is  astonishing  how  penetrating  is  the  knowledge  that  Senecii 
displays.  His  varied  experience  opened  to  him  many  avenues  of 
observation  closed  to  the  majority.  His  very  position,  as  at  once 
a  great  statesman  and  a  great  moralist,  naturally  attracted  men  to 
him.  And  he  used  his  opportunities  with  signal  adroitness.  But 
his  ability  was  not  the  only  reason  of  this  peculiar  insight  Cicero 
was  as- able ;  but  Cicero  had  it  not  His  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  other  questions,  and  do  not  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the 
souL  The  reason  is  to  be  f  oimd  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Tor  a  man  to  succeed  in  life  under  a  rigime  of  mutual  distrust, 
which  he  himself  bitterly  compares  to  the  forced  friendship  of  the 
gladiatorial  school,  a  deep  study  of  character  was  indispensable. 
Wealth  could  no  longer  be  imported  i^  it  coidd  only  be  redistributed. 
To  gain  wealth  was  to  despoil  one's  neighbour.  And  the  secret  of 
despoiling  one's  neighbour  was  to  understand  his  weakness;  if 
possible,  to  detect  his  hidden  guilt  Not  Seneca  only  but  all  the 
great  writers  of  the  Empire  show  a  marked  familiarity  with  the 
pathology  of  mind. 

Seneca  tells  us  that  he  loves  teaching  above  all  things  else;  that 
if  he  loves  knowledge  it  is  that  he  may  impart  it^  Eor  teaching 
there  is  one  indispensable  prerequisite,  and  two  possible  domains. 
The  prerequisite  is  certainty  of  one's  self,  the  domains  are  those 
of  popular  instruction  and  of  private  direction.  Seneca  tries  first 
of  all  to  ensure  his  own  conviction.  "  Not  only,"  he  says,  "  do  I 
beUeve  all  I  say,  but  I  love  it"  ^  He  tries  to  make  his  published 
teachings  as  real  as  possible  by  assuming  a  conversational  tone.^ 
They  have  the  piquancy,  the  discursiveness,  the  brilliant  flavour 
of  the  salon,  ^ey  recal  the  converse  of  those  gifted  men  who 
pass  from  theme  to  theme,  throwing  light  on  all,  but  not  exhaust- 
ing any.     But  Seneca  is  the  last  man  to  assume  the  sage.     Except 

1  Ep.  64,  2. 

'  Or  at  least  in  a  much  less  degree.  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  ^ve  instances 
of  rapacity  exercised  on  the  provinces,  but  it  must  have  been  mconsiderable 
as  compared  with  what  it  had  been. 

»  Ep.  6,  4.  *  Ep.  76,  8.  »  Ep.  76,  1. 
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pedantry,  nothing  is  so  alien  from  him  as  the  aBsmnpiaon  of  good' 
ness.  *^  ^Vhen  I  praise  virtue  do  not  suppose  I  am  praising  myself, 
but  when  I  blame  vice,  then  believe  that  it  is  myself  I  blame."  ^ 

Thus  confident  but  unassuming,  he  proceeds  to  the  communica- 
tion of  wisdom.  And  of  the  two  domains,  while  he  acknow- 
ledges both  to  be  legitimate,^  he  himself  prefers  the  second.  He 
is  no  writer  for  the  crowd ;  his  chosen  audience  is  a  few  selected 
spirits.  To  such  as  these  he  wished  to  be  director  of  conscience, 
guide,  and  adviser  in  all  matters,  bodily  as  weU  as  spiritoaL 
This  was  the  calling  for  which,  like  F^n^lon,  he  felt  the  -keenest 
desire,  the  fullest  aptituda  We  see  his  power  in  it  when  we 
read  Lis  Consolations  ;  we  see  the  intimate  sympathy  which  dives 
into  the  heart  of  his  friend.  In  the  letters  to  Lucilius,  and  in 
the  Tranqu'dlUy  of  the  Satd,  this  is  most  conspicuous.  Serenus 
had  ^vritton  complaining  of  a  secret  unhappiness  or  malady,  he 
knew  not  which,  that  preyed  upon  his  mind  and  frame,  and 
would  not  let  him  enjoy  a  moment's  peaca  Seneca  analyses  his 
complaint,  and  expounds  it  with  a  vivid  clearness  which  betrays  a 
lirst-hand  acquaintance  with  its  symptoms.  If  to  that  anguish  of 
a  spirit  that  preys  on  itself  could  be  added  the  pains  of  a  yearn- 
ing unknown  to  antiquity,  we  might  say  that  Seneca  was  en- 
lightening or  comforting  a  Werther  or  a  Rend.* 

Seneca's  object,  therefore,  was  remedial ;  to  discover  the  malady 
and  apply  the  restorative.  The  good  teacher  is  artt/ex  vivendi.^ 
He  does  not  state  principles,  he  gives  minute  precepts  for  eveiy 
circumstance  of  life.  Here  we  see  casuistry  entering  into  morals, 
but  it  is  casuistry  of  a  noble  sort.  To  be  effective  precepts  must 
be  rej)eated,  and  with  every  variety  of  statement  "To  knock 
once  at  the  door  when  you  come  at  night  is  never  enough ;  the 
blow  must  be  hard,  and  it  must  be  seconded.^  Hepetition  is  not 
a  fault,  it  is  a  necessity."  Here  we  see  the  lecturer  emphasising 
by  reiteration  what  he  has  to  say. 

And  what  has  he  to  say  f  His  system  taken  in  its  main  out- 
lines is  rigid  enougli ;  the  quenching  of  all  emotion,  the  indiffe^ 
ence  to  all  things  external,  the  prosecution  of  virtue  alone,  the 
moi-tification  of  the  body  and  its  desires,  the  adoption  of  voluntary 
poverty.  These  are  views  not  only  severe  in  thomselvee,  but 
views  which  we  are  surprised  to  see  a  man  like  Seneca  inculcata 

1  Vit  Beat.  17,  8. 

*  £p.  88,  1.  He  compares  philosophy  to  sun -light,  which  diines  an 
»\\\  £p.  41, 1.  This  is  different  from  rlato :  rh  'rK^9os  iu^iimrow  ^nAioo^ 
klvoi. 

'  Martha,  Lea  MoralisUs  de  V Empire  nomatfi. 

*  Ep.  45.  •  Up.  88,  1;  and  M.  L 
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The  trath  is  he  does  not  really  inculcate  theuL  In  theory  rigid, 
his  system  practises  easily.  It  is  more  full  of  concessions  than 
any  other  system  that  was  ever  broached.  It  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  ambitious  creed  that  when  applied  to  life  it  should 
teem  with  inconsistencies.  Seneca  deserves  praise  for  the  con- 
spicuous cleverness  with  which  he  steers  over  such  dangerous 
shoals.  The  rigours  of  *' virtue  unencumbered"  might  be 
preached  to  a  patrician  whose  honoured  name  made  obscurity  im- 
possible ;  but  as  for  the  freedmen,  capitalists,  and  nouveattx  nehes^ 
of  all  kinds,  who  were  Seneca's  friends,  if  poverty  was  necessary  for 
virtue,  where  woidd  they  be  1  Their  greatness  was  owing  solely 
to  their  wealtL  Thus  he  wisely  offered  them  a  more  accommo- 
dating doctrine,  viz.,  that  riches  being  indifferent  need  not  be  given 
up,  that  the  good  rich  man  differs  horn  the  bad  in  spirit,  not  in 
externals,  &c,  palliatives  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  To 
take  another  instance.  The  Stoic  system  forbade  all  emotion. 
Yet  we  find  the  philosopher  weeping  for  his  wife,  for  his  child,  for 
his  slave.  But  he  was  far  too  sensible  not  to  recognise  the  noble- 
ness of  such  expressions  of  feeling ;  so  he  contents  himself  with 
sa^dng  ^Undulgeantur  non  imperentur"^ 

In  reading  the  letters  we  are  struck  by  the  continual  reference 
to  the  insecurity  of  riches,  the  folly  of  fearing  death,  torture,  or 
infamy,  and  are  tempted  to  regard  these  as  mere  commonplaces  of 
the  schools.  They  had,  however,  a  melancholy  fitness  at  the 
time  they  were  uttered,  which  we,  fortunately,  cannot  realise.  A 
French  gentleman,  quoted  by  Boissier,^  declared  that  he  found 
the  moral  letters  tedious  until  the  reign  of  terror  came ;  that  then, 
being  in  daily  penl  of  his  life,  he  understood  their  searehing 
power.  At  the  same  time  this  power  is  not  consistent;  the 
vacillation  of  the  author's  mind  communicates  itself  to  the  person 
addressed,  and  the  clear  grasp  of  a  definite  principle  which  lent 
such  strength  to  Zeno  and  the  early  Stoics  is  indefinitely  diluted 
in  the  far  more  eloquent  and  persuasive  reflections  of  his  Eoman 
representative. 

Connected  with  the  name  of  Seneca  is  a  question  of  surpassing 
interest,  which  it  would  be  imjust  to  our  readers  to  pass  entirely 
by.  We  allude  to  the  belief  universal  in  the  Chureh  from  the 
time  of  Jerome  until  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  spite  of  strong 
disproof,  not  yet  by  any  means  altogether  given  up,  that  Seneca 
was  personally  acquainted  with  St  Paul,^  and  borrowed  some  of 

1  Sach  as  Serenns,  LaciliiiB,  kc  The  old  fiunilies  seem  to  haye  esdhewed  him. 
*  ViL  Beat  17,  1.  '  M.  Haret,  Boiu.  Bel  torn.  vol.  iL  44. 

^The  question  is  sifted  in  Aabertiii,  8eiUqu$  ei  SauU  PmU;  and  in 
Gaston  Boissier,  La  Beligion  romaine,  voL  II.  ch.  ii 
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his  noblest  thoughts  from  the  Apostle's  teaching.  The  first  testi- 
mony to  this  belief  is  given  by  Jerome,^  who  assigns,  as  his  sole 
and  convincing  reason  for  naming  Seneca  among  the  worthies  of 
the  Church  that  his  correspondence  with  Paul  was  extant.  This 
correspondence,  which  will  be  found  in  Haase's  edition  of  the 
philosopher,  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  forgery.  But 
we  might  naturally  ask :  Does  it  not  point  to  an  actual  corres- 
pondence which  is  lost,  the  traditional  remembrance  of  which 
gave  rise  to  its  later  fictitious  reproduction  9  To  this  the  answer 
must  be:  Jerome  knew  of  no  such  early  tradition.  All  he 
knew  was  that  the  letters  existed,  and  on  their  existence,  which 
he  did  not  critically  investigate,  he  founded  his  claim  to  admit 
Seneca  within  the  Church's  pale. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  appears.  It  in- 
volves two  separate  questions :  first,  a  historical  one  which  has 
only  an  antiquarian  interest,  Did  the  philosopher  know  the 
Apostle  1  secondly,  a  more  important  one  for  the  history  of  re- 
ligious thought.  Do  Seneca's  writings  contain  matter  which  could 
have  come  from  no  source  but  the  teaching  of  the  first  Chnstians. 

As  regards  the  first  question,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
as  follows : — On  the  one  hand,  Gallio,  who  saw  Paul  at  Corinth, 
was  Seneca's  brother,  and  Burrus,  the  captain  of  the  praetorian 
cohort,  before  whom  he  was  brought  at  Eome,  was  Seneca's  most 
intimate  friend.  What  so  likely  as  that  these  men  should  have 
introduced  their  prisoner  to  one  whose  cliief  object  was  to  find 
out  truth?  Again,  there  is  a  well  authenticated  tradition  that 
Acte,  once  the  concubine  of  Nero,^  and  the  only  person  who  was 
found  to  bury  him,  was  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  if 
converted,  who  so  likely  to  have  been  her  converter  as  tiie  great 
Apostle  1  ^Moreover,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Plulippians,  St  Paul 
salutes  "  them  that  are  of  Caesar's  household,"  and  it  is  thought 
that  Seneca  may  here  be  specially  intended.  On  the  other  aide 
it  is  argued  that  the  phrase,  "  Caesar's  household,"  can  only  refer 
to  slaves  and  freedmcn :  to  apply  it  to  a  great  magistrate  at  a 
time  when  as  yet  noblemen  had  not  become  body-servants  or 
grooms  of  the  chamber  to  the  monarch,  would  have  been  nothing 
short  of  an  insult ;  that  Seneca,  if  he  had  heard  of  Paul  or  of 
Paul's  Master,  would  naturally  have  mentioned  the  fact,  com- 
municative as  he  always  is ;  that  fear  of  persecution  certainly  need 
not  have  restrained  him,  especially  since  he  rather  liked  ahocking 

^  Be  Yir.  lUust  12.  Tertullian  (Ap.  ii.  8,  10)  had  said  before,  Smsea 
Mqte  nosUr;  but  this  only  means  that  he  often  talks  like  a  Christian. 

*  He  afterwards  repuuiated  her,  and  she  died  in  great  poverty.  Her  act 
ihows  a  gentle  and  forgiving  spirit 
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people's  ideas  than  otherwise ;  that  everywhere  he  shows  contempt 
and  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  Jews,  among  whom  as  yet  the 
Christians  were  reckoned;  in  short,  that  he  appears  to  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Christians  or  their  doctrines. 

As  to  this  latter  point  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Christianity  was  unknown  to  the 
court  in  Nero's  reign.  "We  find  in  Suetonius  ^  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  Claudius  banished  the  Jews  from  Eome  for  a  sedition  headed 
by  Chrcstiis,  Now  Suetonius  knew  weU  enough  that  Christus, 
not  Chrestus,  was  the  name  of  the  Founder  of  the  new  religion  ; 
it  is  therefore  n^asonable  to  suppose  that  in  this  passage  he  is  quot- 
ing from  a  police-magistrate's  report  dating  from  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  under  Nero  the  Christians 
were  known  as  an  unpopular  sect,  on  whom  he  might  safely  wreak 
his  mock  vengeance  for  the  burning  of  the  city  \  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  his  abominable  cruelty  excited  a  warm  sympathy 
among  the  people  for  the  persecuted.^  The  Jews  were  well  known ; 
hundreds  practised  their  ceremonies  in  secret;  even  as  early  as 
Horace^  we  know  that  Sabbatlis  were  kept,  and  the  Mosaic 
doctrines  taught  to  noble  men  and  women.  The  penalties  inflicted 
on  these  innocent  victims  must  have  been  at  least  talked  of  in 
liome,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Seneca  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  despised  sect.*  So  far,  therefore, 
we  must  leave  the  question  open,  only  stating  that  while  the 
balance  of  probability  is  decidedly  against  Seneca's  having  had 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  Apostle,  it  is  in  favour  of  his  having 
at  least  heanl  of  the  religion  he  represented. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  whether  Seneca's  teaching 
owes  anytliing  to  Christianity,  we  must  first  observe,  that  philo- 
poph/  to  him  was  altogether  a  question  of  practice.  Like  all  the 
other  thinkers  of  the  time  he  cared  nothing  for  consistency  of 
opinion,  everything  for  inipressiveness  of  application.  He  was 
Stoic,  I'latonist,  Epicurean,  as  often  as  it  suited  him  to  employ 
theii  principles  to  enforce  a  moral  lesson.  Thus  in  his  NaturaJ/s 
Qua  i-4io7ie^,^  where  he  has  no  moral  object  in  view,  he  speaks  of  the 
Deil  7  as  Mens  Universi,  or  Natura  ypsa,  quite  in  accordance  with 

>  CJaxtd.  25,  ** ludoMa  impulsore  C^reHo  msMue  tumtiUiiaTUes  expidit.*^ 
'  Tac.  An.  xy.  44.  '  Bodie  triceaima  Salbata,  S.  I.  ix. 

*  We  have  seen  how  the  great  orators  Cnutsus  and  AntoniuH  pretended 
that  they  did  not  know  Greek :  the  same  silly  pride  made  others  pretend 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  Jews,  even  while  they  were  practising  the  Mosaic 
litea.  And  the  number  of  noble  names  (Comelii,  Pom|)onii,  Caecilii)  in- 
scribed on  Christian  tombs  in  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  proves  that  Chris- 
tianity had  made  way  even  among  the  exclusiye  nobiUty  of  Rome.  ^ 

•  Prol  13  ;  ii.  46.  1 
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« 
Stoic  pantheianL  But  in  the  letters  to  Lucilius,  which  are  whollj 
moral,  he  uses  the  language  of  religion  :  '*  The  great  soul  is  that 
which  yields  itself  up  to  God ;  "^  "  All  that  pleases  Him  is  good;*** 
"  He  is  a  friend  never  far  oflF;"«  "  He  is  our  Father  ;"*  "  It  is  from 
Him  that  great  and  good  resolutions  come  ;"*  "  He  is  worshipped 
and  loved  ;"^  "  Prayer  is  a  witness  to  His  care  for  us.*'^  There  is 
no  doubt  in  these  passages  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament.  There  are  other  points  of  contact  haidly 
less  striking.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  soul  affirms  the  cessation 
of  existence  after  death.  So  Zeno  taught;  but  ChrysippuB 
allowed  the  souk  of  the  good  an  existence  until  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  Cleanthee  extended  this  privilege  to  all  souls  alike. 
Seneca  sometimes  speaks  sa  a  Btoic,^  and  denies  immortaUty: 
sometimes  he  admits  it  as  an  ennobling  behef  ;^  sometimes  he 
declares  it  to  be  his  own  conviction,^*  and  uses  the  beautiful  ex- 
pression, so  common  in  Christian  literature,  that  the  day  of  death 
is  the  ])irth-day  of  eternity.^*  The  coincidence,  if  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  coincidence,  is  marvellou&  But  before  assuming  any 
closer  connection  we  must  take  these  passages  with  their  respective 
contexts,  and  with  the  principles  which,  whether  consistently  main- 
tained or  not,  undoubtedly  underlie  his  whole  teaching.  AVe 
must  rememlwr  that  if  Seneca  had  known  the  Gospel,  the  day  he 
first  heard  of  it  must  have  been  an  epoch  in  his  life.^^  And  yet  we 
meet  ^vith  no  allusion  which  could  be  construed  into  an  admission 
of  such  a  iL.'bt.  And  besides,  the  expressions  in  question  do  not 
all  belou;:,'  to  one  period  of  the  philosopher's  life ;  they  occur  in 
his  earliest  (is  well  as  in  his  latest  compositions,  though  doub^i^ 
far  more  f rec^uently  in  the  latter.  Hence  we  may  explain  rithem 
partly  by  the  natural  progress  in  enlightenment  and  gent^jeneas 
during  the  century  from  Cicero  to  Seneca,  and  partly  also  bflv  die 
moral  development  of  the  philosopher  himself.  ^^  Eesemblanr 
terms,  however  striking,  must  not  coimt  for  more  than  the 
wortL     It  is  more  important  to  ask  whether  the  spirit  of  Sei 

*  107,  12.  1  74,  20.  •  Frag.  II 

*  Kp.  110,  10,  parens  naster,  »  41.  2.  «  Ep.  47, 
'  Benef.  iv.  12. 

*  Kg.  In  tlie  C7otwoZ.  ad  Mart,  19,  6;  od  Polyb,  9,  8.     Even  in  Ep.  HHi 

lie  says,  animm  corpus  est,     Cf.  117,  2.  »  57,  7-9  ;  68,  Id 

^°  S6,  1,  aniinum  eius  in  coeliun,  ex  quo  erat,  redisse  persuade  mihi. 
'*  102.  26.  »       ^  -^  1 

"  Some  have  thought  that  if  he  did  not  know  St  Paul  (who  came  to  Rome 
Iwtween  56  and  61  a.d.  when  Seneca  was  no  longer  yonng)  he  may  have 
*^^jrd  some  of  the  earlier  missionaries  in  Rome. 

*  v  •  ^^^^'^  "°*  have  been  occupied  for  years  in  governing  the  world,  and, 
with  his  desire  for  virtue,  not  have  risen  to  nobler  conoeptioiui  than  thtfi 
with  which  he  b^n. 
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teaching  is  at  all  like  that  of  the  GrOspeL  Are  his  ideas  Christian ) 
We  meet  with  strong  recommendations  to  charity,  kindness,  bene- 
Tolcnce.  To  a  splenetic  acquaintance,  out  of  hnmonr  with  the 
world,  he  cries  out,  ecquando  amabis  f  "  When  wiU  you  learn  to 
loveT'^  But  with  him  charity  is  not  an  end ;  it  is  hut  a  means 
to  fortify  the  sage,  to  render  him  absolutely  self-sufficient  Egoism 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  high  precept;^  and  this  at  once  removes 
it  from  the  Christian  category.  And  the  same  is  true  of  his 
account  of  the  wise  man's  relations  to  Grod.  They  are  based  on 
pruie,  not  humility ;  they  make  him  an  equal,  not  a  servant,  of 
the  Deity :  Sapiens  cum  dis  ex  pari  vtvii  ;•  and  again,  Deo  socvus 
non  supplex.*  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  New  Testament 
than  this.  K  therefore  Seneca  borrowed  anything  from  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  the  morality,  not  the  doctrines,  that  he  borrowed. 
But  this  is  no  sooner  stated  than  it  is  seen  to  he  altogether  incon- 
ceivable. To  suppose  that  he  took  from  it  precepts  of  life  and 
neglected  the  higher  truths  it  announced,  is  to  regard  him  as  foolish 
or  blind.  With  his  intense  yearning  to  penetrate  to  the  mysteries 
of  our  being,  it  is  impossible  that  the  only  solution  of  them  offered 
as  certain  to  the  world  should  have  been  neglected  by  him  as  not 
worth  a  thought* 

We  therefore  conclude  that  Seneca  received  no  assistance  from 
the  preachers  of  the  now  religion,  that  his  philosophy  was  the 
natural  development  of  the  thoughts  of  his  predecessors  in  a  mind 
at  once  capacious  and  smitten  with  the  love  of  virtue.  He  cannot 
he  reganlcd  as  an  isolated  phenomenon ;  he  was  made  hy  the  ages, 
as  he  in  his  turn  helped  to  make  the  ages  that  followed ;  and  if  we 
possessed  the  writings  of  those  intermediate  thinkers  who  husily 
wrought  among  the  citizens  of  Eome,  striving  by  persuasion, 
precept,  and  example,  to  wean  them  from  their  sensuality  and 
violence,  we  should  probably  see  in  Seneca's  thoughts  a  less 
astounding  individuality  than  we  do. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  he  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity. 
But  even  this  is  hard  to  defend.  In  his  enunciation  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,^  of  the  unholiness  of  war,"^  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,®  of  the  riglits  of  slaves,*  and  their  claims  to  our  affec- 
tion,^^ in  his  reprohation  of  gladiatorial  shows,  he  holds  the  place 

»  De,  Ira,  iii  28,  1 ;  cf.  id.  i.  14,  3.  *  De.  Clem.  ii.  6,  2. 

»  Ep.  59,  14 ;  31.  8.  *  58,  11;  cf.  Prov.  66. 

'  This  is  the  more  cogent,  because  we  find  that  the  philosophers  who  were 
converted  to  Christianity  all  turned  at  once  to  its  principles,  often  callins  it 
a  philosophia.  Its  practice  they  admired  also  ;  hut  this  was  not  the  first 
object  of  their  attention. 

•  Ep.  95,  62.  ^  Ep.  95,  SO.         •  Ep.  96,  88,  homo  sacra  res  homini, 

»  Ben.  ilL  28,  %  *•  Ep.  47,  hwmiUsamicL 
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of  a  moral  pioneer,  the  more  honourable,  since  none  of  those  before 
him,  except  Cicero,  had  had  largeness  of  heart  enough  to  recognise 
these  truths.  By  his  fierce  attacks  on  paganism,^  for  which  (not 
being  a  bom  Eoman)  he  has  no  sympathy  and  no  mercy,  he  did 
good  service  to  the  pure  creed  that  was  to  follow.  By  his  con- 
tempt of  science,-  in  which  he  asserts  we  can  never  be  more  than 
children,  ho  paved  the  way  for  a  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  end ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  own  mind  is  sceptical 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  religious.  He  resembles  Cicero  far  more 
than  VirgiL  The  current  after  Augustus  ran  towards  belief  and 
even  credulity.  Seneca  arrests  rather  than  forwards  it.  His 
philosophy  was  the  proudest  that  ever  boasted  of  its  claims, 
"  Promittit  ut  parem  Deo  faciat"  *  His  popularity  was  excessive^ 
especially  with  the  young  and  wealthy  members  of  the  new 
nobility  of  frecdmen.  The  old  Eomans  avoided  him,  and,  his 
great  succ^issors  in  philosophy,  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
never  even  mention  his  name. 

As  a  man  of  letters  Seneca  wielded  an  incalculable  influence. 
What  Lucan  did  for  poetry,  he  did  for  prose,  or  rather,  he  did 
far  more ;  while  Lucan  never  superseded  Virgil  as  a  model  except 
for  expression,  Seneca  not  only  superseded  Cicero,  but  set  the 
style  in  which  every  succeeding  author  either  wrote,  tried  to  write, 
or  tried  not  to  write.  To  this  there  is  one  exception — the  yoimger 
Pliny.  But  Flonis,  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  Curtius,  ar« 
deeply  imbued  with  his  manner  and  style.  Quintilian,  though 
anxiously  eschewing  all  imitation  of  him,  continually  falls  into  it ; 
there  was  a  charm  about  those  short,  incisive  sentences  which  none 
who  had  read  them  could  resist ;  as  Tacitus  well  says,  there  was  in 
him  inrienlum  aviocnum  et  temporis  eius  auHbus  accommodatum. 
It  is  in  vain  that  Quintilian  goes  out  of  his  way  to  bewail  his 
broken  periods,  his  wasted  force,  his  sweet  vices.  The  words  of 
Seneca  are  like  those  described  in  Ecdesiaste^  "  they  are  as  goads 
or  as  naOs  driven  in."  There  is  no  possibility  of  missing  their 
point,  no  fear  of  the  attention  not  being  arrested.     If  he  repeats 

^  In  the  treatise  De  SuperstUumey  of  which  several  fra^ents  remain.  It  is, 
however,  prolmhie  that  Seneca  wonld  have  eqnidly  disliked  any  poeitiTe  re- 
ligion.    He  regards  the  sage  as  his  own  temjile. 

'  Ep.  88,  37.  There  is  a  celebrated  passive  in  one  of  his  tragedies  (Hed. 
870)  wliore  he  speaks  of  our  limited  knowle^e,  and  thinks  it  prol^ble  that 
a  great  New  World  will  be  discovered :  '*  Venimi  annis  aeeula  seris  Quibut 
Oceanvs  vivcula  renim  Laxet,  et  ingens  paUat  iellus,  Tethy$que  navos  ddtgtA 
orhts  Ncc  sit  terris  Hlthna  Thule,**  an  announcement  almost  prophetic 

£p.  48, 11.  He  did  not  advise,  but  he  allowed,  suicide^  as  a  remedy  for 
misfortune  or  disgrace.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  the  wise  man  eren 
suiHfrior  to  the  gods,  that  at  any  moment  he  chooses  he  can  oetae  to  be  1 
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over  and  over  again,  that  is  after  all  a  fault  that  can  be  pardoned, 
especially  when  each  repetition  is  more  brilHant  than  its  prede- 
cessor. And  considering  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself,  viz.,  to 
teach  those  who  as  yet  were  "  novices  in  wisdom,"  we  can  haidly 
regard  such  a  mode  of  procedure  as  beside  the  mark.  Where  it 
fails  is  in  what  touches  Seneca  himself,  not  in  what  touches  the 
reader.  It  is  a  style  which  does  injustice  to  its  author's  heart 
Its  glitter  strikes  us  as  false  because  too  brilliant  to  be  true ;  a  man 
in  earnest  would  not  stop  to  trick  his  thoughts  in  the  finery  of 
rhetoric ;  here  as  ever,  the  showy  stands  for  the  bad.  "We  do  not 
intend  to  defend  the  character  of  the  man ;  if  style  be  the  true 
reflex  of  the  soul,  as  in  all  great  writers  without  doubt  it  is,  we 
allow  that  Seneca's  style  shows  a  mind  wanting  in  gravity,  that 
is,  in  the  highest  Eoman  excellence.  His  is  the  bright  enthusiasm 
of  display,  not  the  steady  one  of  duty ;  but  though  it  be  lower  it 
need  not  be  less  real  There  are  warriors  who  meet  their  death 
with  a  song  and  a  gay  smile ;  there  are  others  who  meet  it  with 
stem  and  sober  resolve.  But  courage  calls  both  her  children. 
Christian  Europe  has  been  kinder  and  juster  to  Seneca  than  was 
pagan  Eome.  Home  while  she  copied,  abused  him.  Neither  as 
Spaniard  nor  as  Eoman  can  he  claim  the  name  of  sage.  The  higher 
philosophy  is  denied  to  both  these  nations.  But  in  brilliancy  of 
touch,  in  delicious  abandon  of  sparkling  chat,  aU  the  more  delight- 
ful because  it  does  us  good  in  genial  human  feeling,  none  the  less 
warm,  because  it  is  masked  by  quaint  apophthegms  and  startling 
paradoxes,  Seneca  stands  facile  princeps  among  the  writers  of  the 
Empire.  His  works  are  a  mine  of  quotation,  of  anecdote,  of 
caustic  observations  on  life.  In  no  other  writer  shall  we  see  so 
speaking  a  picture  of  the  struggle  between  duty  and  pleasure, 
between  virtue  and  ambition ;  from  no  other  writer  shall  we  gain 
80  clear  an  insight  into  the  hopes,  fears,  doubts,  and  deep,  abiding 
dissatisfaction  which  preyed  upon  the  better  spirits  of  the  age. 


/ 


CHAPTER  lY. 

ThB  EeIGNB  of  GALIGULAf  ClAUDIUB,  AND  NeBO. 

3.  Other  Prose  Writers. 

We  have  dwelt  fully  on  Seneca  because  he  is  of  all  the  Glandian 
writers  the  one  best  fitted  to  appear  as  a  type  of  the  time.  There 
were,  however,  several  others  of  more  or  less  note  who  deserve  a 
short  notice.  There  is  the  historian  Domitius  Corbulo,^  who 
wrote  under  Caligula  (39  a.d.)  a  history  of  his  campaigns  in  Asia, 
and  to  whom  Pfiny  refers  as  an  authority  on  topographical  and 
ethnographical  questions.  He  was  executed  by  !Nero  (67  A.D.) 
and  his  wealth  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

Another  historian  is  Quintus  CuRTros,  whose  date  has  been 
disputed,  some  placing  him  as  eariy  as  Augustus,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  evidence  of  his  style,  which  is  moidded  on  that 
of  Seneca,  and  of  his  poHtical  ideas,  which  are  those  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  Others  again  place  him  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Severus,  an  opinion  to  which  Niebuhr  inclined.  But  it  is  more 
prol^able  that  he  hved  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  the  early  years 
of  Xero.2  His  work  is  entitled  Illstoriae  Alexandri  Magni^  and 
is  drawn  from  Clitarchus,  Timagenes,  and  Ptolomaeus.  It  con- 
sisted of  ten  books,  of  which  all  but  the  first  two  have  come  down 
to  us.  He  paid  more  attention  to  style  than  matter,  showing 
neither  historical  criticism  nor  original  research,  but  putting  down 
everything  that  looked  well  in  the  relating,  even  though  he  him- 
self did  not  believe  it. 

Spain  was  at  this  time  very  rich  in  authors.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  she  gave  the  Empire  most  of  its  greatest  names. 
The  entire  epoch  has  been  called  that  of  Spanish  Latinity.  L 
Junius  Moderatus  Columella  was  bom  at  Gades,  probably*  near 

^  Tac.  An.  xv.  16. 

'  For  a  full  list  of  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  these  dates  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Teuffel,  K  L.  §  287. 

*  The  exact  date  is  uncertain.  He  speaks  of  Seneca  as  living,  probably 
between  62  and  65  a.d.  But  he  never  mentions  Pliny,  who,  on  the  contraiy, 
frequently  refers  to  him.  He  must,  therefore,  have  finished  his  work  bef<ae 
Pliny  became  celebrated. 
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the  bcgiimmg  of  onr  era.  His  grandfather  was  a  man  ot  enb- 
etance  in  that  part  of  the  proTmce,  and  a  moat  successful  farmer ; 
it  VBS  from  him  that  he  imhibed  that  love  of  agiicultnTal  purraitB 
which  led  him  to  write  hia  learned  and  elegant  treatise.  This 
treatise,  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  consists  of  twelve 
books,  was  intended  to  form  part  of  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  a^culture,  including  the  incidental  questions  (e.g.  those 
of  religion)'  connected  with  it  It  was  expanded  and  improved 
from  a  smaller  essay,  of  which  we  still  possess  certain  fragments. 
The  work  is  written  in  a  clear,  comprehensive  way,  drawn  not  only 
from  the  best  authorities,  but  from  the  author's  personal  experi- 
ence. Like  a  true  Bomaa  (it  is  astonishing  how  fully  tiiese 
provincinla  entered  into  the  mind  of  Bome)  he  descants  on  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  on  the  lapse  from  old  virtue,  on  the  idle- 
ness of  men  who  will,  not  labonr  on  their  land  and  draw  forth  its 
riches,  and  on  the  necessity  of  taking  up  husbandry  in  a  practical 
business-like  way.  The  tenth  book,  which  treats  of  gardens,  is 
written  in  smooth  veise,  closely  imitated  from  the  Qeorijicti.  It  ia 
in  fact  intended  as  a  fifth  Georgie.  Virgil  had  eaid*  with  reference 
to  gardens: 

"  Temm  hsec  ipse  eijaidem  BpatuB  exclnsns  iniqiiia 
Praclereo,  stque  aliU  post  me  memoranda  relinquo." 
These  words  are  an  oracle  to  Columella.  "  I  should  have 
writtiin  my  tenth  book  in  prose,"  he  says,  "had  not  your  fre- 
quent requests  that  I  would  fill  np  what  was  wanting  to  the 
Georffics  got  the  better  rf  my  rescJution.  Even  so,  I  should 
not  have  ventured  on  poetry  if  Virgil  had  not  indicated  that  he 
wished  it  to  bo  done.  Inspired,  therefore,  by  his  divine  influence, 
I  have  approached  my  slender  theme."  The  verses  are  good,  though 
their  poetical  merit  ia  somewhat  on  the  level  of  a  university  prize 
poem.     They  conclude  thua  : 

"  BacUaaa  arvorura  cnltua  Silrine  dooebani 

Siderei  referens  vatis  praecepU  Muronis." 

Among  scientific  writers  we  possess  a  treatise  by  ScitiBOXinB 

Larous  (47  A.D.)  on  Compomtiones  Medieae,  which  is  characterised 

by  Teiifft'l  as  "  not  altogether  nonsensical,  and  in  tolerable  style, 

although  tinfted  with  the  general  superstition  of  the  jieriod."    The 

rritic  Q.  Abcokius  Pbdianub  (3-88  a.d.)  is  more  important.     He 

devoted  his  life  to  an  elaborate  exegesis  of  the  great  Latin  classics, 

more  particularly  Cicero.     His  commentary  on  the  Oratimui,  of 

t  Perhaps  the  trettbe  Advtrtut  Jitrologtn  was  writtni  witli  the  object  of 

nmenuins  the  wonhip  of  the  rural  deities  (xii.  1,  31).    In  one  place  {ii. 

(hs  Bija  be  intends  to  tt—i  oi  lialratioMM  eeUmqiutattifieia, 

G.  iv.  US. 
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which  we  possess  consideiable  fragments,^  is  written  with  soxmd 
Rense,  and  in  a  clear  pointed  style.  Some  commentaries  on  the 
Verrine  Speeches  which  bear  his  name,  are  the  work  of  a  much 
later  hand,  though  perhaps  drawn  in  great  part  from  him.  An- 
other series  of  notes,  extending  to  a  considerable  number  of 
orations,  was  discovered  by  Mai,^  but  these  also  have  been  re- 
touched by  a  later  hand. 

An  interesting  treatise  on  primitive  geography,  manners  and 
customs  {GhronographJa)  which  we  still  possess,  was  written  by 
PoMPONius  Mela,  of  Tingentera  in  Sp«iin.  Like  Curtius  he  has  obvi- 
ously imitated  Seneca;  his  account  is  too  concise,  but  he  intended 
and  perhaps  carried  out  elsewhere  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject 

The  two  studies  which  despotism  had  done  so  much  to  destroy, 
oratory  and  jurisprudence,  still  found  a  few  votaries.  The  chief 
field  for  speaking  was  the  senate,  where  men  like  Crispus,  Epriufl 
Marcellus,  and  Suillius  the  accuser  of  Seneca,  exercised  their 
genius  in  adroit  flattery.  Thrasea,  Helvidius,  and  the  opposition, 
were  compelled  to  study  repression  rather  than  fulness.  As  jurists 
we  hear  of  few  eminent  names :  Proculus  and  Cassius  Longinus 
are  the  most  prominent 

Grammar  was  successfully  cultivated  by  Valerius  Probus,  who 
undertook  the  critical  revision  of  the  texts  of  the  Latin  classics, 
nmch  as  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  had  done  for  those  of 
Greece.  lie  was  originally  destined  for  public  life,  but  through 
want  of  success  betook  himself  to  study.  After  his  arrival  at 
Kome  he  gave  public  lectures  on  philology,  which  were  numerously 
attended,  and  he  seems  to  have  retained  the  aflection  of  all  his 
pupHs.  His  oral  notes  were  afterwards  edited  in  an  epistolary 
form.  The  work  De  Notts  Antiquis,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it, 
De  luris  Notts,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  slightly  abridged  fonn; 
also  a  short  treatise  called  CatJiolica,  treating  of  the  noun  and 
verb,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  authentic*  Another 
'W  ^rk  on  grammar  is  attributed  to  hiTn^  but  as  it  is  evidently  at 
least  three  centuries  later  than  this  date,  several  critics  have  sup- 
pcised  it  to  be  by  a  second  Probus,  also  a  grammarian,  who  lived 
at  that  period. 

We  shall  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  notice  of  an  extraordinary 
book,  the  Satires^  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Petronius 
Arbiter.  Who  he  was  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  there  was  a 
Petronius  in  the  time  of  Nero,  whose  death  (66  A.D.),  is  recorded 

^  On  the  pro  Milane,  pro  Scauro,  pro  Comelio,  in  Piaonem,  in  ioga  eandida, 
•  Scholia  Bobbumsia. 

'  It  is  identical  with  the  second  book  of  Sacerdos,  who  lived  ftt  the  ckm 
of  the  third  century. 
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V  Tacitus,!  and  who  is  generally  identified  with  him.  This 
account  has  often  been  quoted;  nevertheless  we  may  insert  it 
here  :  "His  days  were  passed  in  sleep,  his  nights  in  business  and 
enjoyment.  As  others  rise  to  fame  by  industry,  so  he  by  idleness ; 
and  he  gained  the  reputation,  not  like  most  spendthrifts  of  a 
profligate  or  glutton,  but  of  a  cultured  epicure.  His  words  and 
deeds  were  welcomed  as  models  of  graceful  simplicity  in  proportion 
as  they  were  morally  lax  and  ostentatiously  indiflerent  to  apj^jgar- 
ances.  While  proconsul,  however,  in  Bithynia  he  showed  himself 
vigorous  and  equal  to  affairs.  Then  turning  to  vice,  or  perhaps 
simulating  it,  he  became  a  chosen  intimate  of  Xero,  and  his  prime 
authority  (arbiter)  in  all  matters  of  taste,  so  that  he  thought 
nothing  delicate  or  charming  except  what  Petronius  had  approved* 
This  raised  the  envy  of  Tigellinus,  who  regarded  him  as  a  rival 
purveyor  of  pleasure  preferred  to  himself.  Consequently  he  traded 
on  the  cruelty  of  Nero,  a  vice  to  which  all  others  gave  place,  by 
accusing  Petronius  of  being  a  friend  to  Scaevinus,  having  bribed  a 
slave  to  give  the  information,  and  removed  the  means  of  defence 
by  hurrying  almost  all  Petronius*s  slaves  into  pnson.  Caesar  was 
then  in  Campania,  and  Petronius,  who  had  gone  to  Cumae,  was 
arrested  there.  He  determined  not  to  endure  the  suspense  of  hope 
and  fear.  But  he  did  not  hurry  out  of  life ;  he  opened  his  veins 
gently,  and  binding  them  up  from  time  to  time,  chatted  with  his 
friends,  not  on  serious  topics  or  such  as  might  procure  him  the  fame 
of  constancy,  nor  did  he  listen  to  any  conversation  on  immortality 
or  the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  but  only  to  light  verses  on  easy 
themes.  He  pensioned  some  of  his  slaves,  chastised  others.  He 
feasted  and  lay  down  to  rest,  that  his  compulsory  death  might 
seem  a  natural  one.  In  his  will  he  did  not,  like  most  of  the 
condemned,  flatter  Nero,  or  Tigellinus,  or  any  of  the  powerful,  but 
satirized  the  emperor's  vices  under  the  names  of  effeminate  youths 
and  women,  giving  a  description  of  each  new  kind  of  debaucher}^ 
These  he  sealed  and  sent  to  Kero."  Many  have  thought  that  in 
the  Satires  we  possess  the  very  writing  to  which  Tacitus  refers. 
But  to  this  it  is  a  suflicient  answer  that  they  consisted  of  six- 
teen books,  far  too  many  to  have  been  written  in  two  days.  They 
must  have  been  prepared  before,  and  perhaps  the  most  caustic 
of  them  were  selected  for  the  emperor's  perusaL  The  fragment 
that  remains  is  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  books,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  verse  and  prose  in  excellent  Latinity,  but  deplorably 
and  offensively  obscene.  Nothing  can  give  a  meaner  idea  of  the 
social  culture  of  Rome  than  this  production  of  one  of  her  most 

^  Ann.  xvL  18. 
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accomplished  masters  of  self-indulgence.  As,  however,  it  is  im-* 
portant  from  a  literary,  and  still  more  from  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view,  we  add  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents. 

The  hero  is  one  Encolpius,  who  hegins  by  bewailing  to  a  rhetor 
named  Agamemnon  the  decline  of  native  eloquence,  which  his 
friend  admits,  and  ascribes  to  the  general  laxity  of  education. 
'\^Tiile  the  question  is  under  discussion  Encolpius  is  interrupted 
and  carried  off  through  a  variety  of  adventures,  of  which  suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  are  best  left  in  obscurity,  being  neither  humorous 
nor  moral  Another  day,  he  is  invited  to  dine  with  the  rich 
f reedman  Trimalchio^  under  whom,  doubtless,  some  court  favourite 
of  Nero  is  shadowed  forth.  The  banquet  and  conversation  are 
described  with  great  vividness.  After  some  preliminary  compli- 
ments, the  host,  eager  to  display  his  learning,  turns  the  discourse 
upon  philology ;  but  he  is  suddenly  called  away,  and  topics  of  more 
general  interest  are  introduced,  the  guests  giving  their  opinions 
on  each  in  a  sufficiently  interesting  way.  The  remarks  of  one 
Ganymedes  on  the  suiferings  of  the  lower  classes,  the  insufficiency 
of  food,  and  the  lack  of  healthy  industries,  are  pathetic  and  true. 
Meanwhile,  Trimakhio  returns,  orders  a  boar  to  be  -killed  and 
cooked,  and  while  this  is  in  preparation  entertains  his  friends  with 
discussions  on  rhetoric,  medicine,  histewry,  art,  &c  The  scene 
becomes  animated  as  the  wine  flows ;  various  ludicrous  incidents 
ensue,  which  are  greeted  with  extemporaneous  epigrams  in  verse, 
some  rather  amusing,  others  flat  and  diffuse.  The  conversation 
thus  turns  to  the  subject  of  poetry.  Cicero  and  Syrus  are  com- 
pared with  some  ability  of  illustration.  Jests  are  freely  bandied ; 
ghost  stories  are  proposed,  and  two  marvellous  fables  related,  one 
on  the  power  of  owls  to  predict  events,  the  other  on  a  soldier  who 
was  changed  into  a  wolf.  The  supernatural  is  then  about  to  he 
discussed,  when  a  gentleman  named  Habinnas  and  his  portly  wife 
Scintilla  come  in.  This  lady  exhibits  her  jewels  with  much  com- 
placency, and  Trimalchio's  wife  Fortunata,  roused  to  competition, 
doe^  the  same.  Trimalchio  has  now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  when  mournful  views  of  life  begin  to 
present  themselves.  Ho  calls  for  the  necessary  documents,  and 
forthwith  proceeds  to  make  his  will.  His  kind  provision  for  lus 
relatives  and  dependants,  combined  with  his  after-dinner  pathos, 
bring  out  the  softer  side  of  the  company's  feelings;  every  one 
weeps,  and  for  a  time  festivities  are  suspended.  The  tembk 
insecurity  of  life  under  Nero  is  here  pointedly  hinted  at. 

The  will  read,  Trimalchio  takes  a  bath,  and  soon  letoms  in 
excellent  spirits,  ready  to  dine  again.  At  this  his  good  lady  takes 
umbrage^  and  something  very  like  a  quarrel  ensues,  on  which 
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Triinalcliio  bids  the  mnsicians  strike  up  a  dead  march.  The  tomult 
with  which  this  is  greeted  is  too  much  for  many  of  the  guests. 
Encolpius,  the  narrator,  leaves  the  room,  and  the  party  bret^s  up. 
Encolpius  on  leaving  Trimalchio's  meets  a  poet,  Eumolpus,  who 
complains  bitterly  of  poverty  and  neglect  A  debate  ensues  on 
the  causes  of  the  decline  in  painting  and  the  arts ;  it  is  attributed 
to  the  love  of  money.  A  picture  representing  the  sack  of  Troy 
gives  occasion  for  a  mock-tragic  poem  of  some  length,  doubtless 
aimed  at  Nero's  efifusions.  The  poet  is  pelted  as  a  bore,  and  has 
to  decamp  in  haste.  But  he  is  incorrigible.  He  returns,  and  this 
time  brings  a  still  longer  and  more  pretentious  poem.  Some 
applaud ;  others  disapprove.  Encolpius,  seized  with  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  thinks  of  hanging  himself,  but  is  persuaded  to  live 
by  the  artless  caresses  of  a  ifair  boy  whom  he  has  loved.  Several 
adventures  of  a  similar  kind  follow,  and  the  book,  which  towards 
the  end  becomes  Vi»ry  fragmentary,  ends  without  any  regular  con- 
clusion. Enough  has  been  given  to  show  its  general  character. 
It  is  something  between  a  Menii>pean  satire  and  a  Milesian  fahle, 
such  as  had  ])een  translated  from  the  Greek  long  before  by  Sisenna, 
and  were  to  be  so  successfully  imitated  in  a  later  age  by  Apuleius. 
The  narrative  goes  on  from  incident  to  incident  without  any  par- 
ticular connexion,  and  allows  all  kinds  of  digressions.  Poetical 
insertions  arc  very  frequent,  some  original,  others  quoted,  many  of 
consi(lera])le  elegance.  From  its  central  and  by  many  degrees  most 
entertaining  incident  the  whole  satire  has  l>een  called  The  Supper 
of  Trimaichio,  "VVe  have  a  few  short  passages  remaining  from  the 
lost  books,  and  some  allusions  in  these  we  possess  enable  us  to 
reconstruct  to  some  extent  their  argument  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  contained  anything  specially  attractive.  If  only  the  book 
were  less  offensive,  its  varied  literary  scope  and  polished  conversa- 
tional style  would  make  it  truly  interesting.  As  it  is,  the  student 
of  ancient  manners  finds  it  a  mine  of  important  and  out-of-the-way 
information. 


APPENDIX. 
Note  I.— The  Tegmentum  Porcelli, 


with  the  Milesian  fahles  i  it,  savH  (contra  Rufinain,  i  17,  p. 

iVstaraentum     Porceiy,  ;  478)  **Q,%uui  non  cirmtorum  turba 

tjtprit^  generally  in  the    Mileaiarum  in  acholU  fginenta  dc^ 

form  of  comic  anecdotes,  as  a  rule    canUt  ei  tesiamerUum  suia  Bessorum 


Comiected 
were    the    T 
ahort  jeax  cCtJtprit^  generally  in  the 


licentions,  but  sometimes  harmless, 
and  intended  for  children.  A  speci- 
men of  the  unobjectionable  sort  is 
here  gi? en.     St  Jerome,  who  quotes 


ooichinno  membra  concutiat,  atque 
inter  acurrarum  ejmku  nugae  isiiut- 
modi/requententur. 
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**  TestaTnerUum  Porcelli. 
**  Incipit  testamentum  porcellL 
**  M.  Gninnius  Corocotta  porcellns 
testamentum  fecit ;  quoniam  mauu 
niea  scribere  non  potui,  scribendum 
dictavi.  Magirus  cocus  dixit  'veni 
hue,  eversor  domi,  solivertiator,  fugi- 
tive porcelle,  et  hodie  tibi  dirimo 
vitam.*  Ck)rocotta  porcellus  dixit 
*  si  qua  feci,  si  qua  peccavi,  si  qua 
Tascella  pedibus  meis  confregi,  rogo, 
domine  coce,  vitam  peto,  concede 
roganti.*  Magirus  cocus  dixil  *transi, 
puer  afTer  mini  de  cocina  cultrum,  at 
nunc  porcellum  faciam  cruentum.* 
Porcellus  comprehenditur  a  famulis, 
ductus  sub  die  xvi.  kal.  luceminas, 
ubi  abundant  cyniae,  Clibanato  et 
Piperato  consulious,  et  ut  vidit  se 
moriturum  esse,  horae  spatium  petiit 
et  cocum  rogavit  ut  testamentum 
facere  posset,  clamarit  ad  se  suos 
pan'utes,  ut  de  cibariis  suis  aliquid 
dimitteret  eis.    Quid  ait : 

**  *  Patri  meo  Verrino  Lardino  do 
lego  dari  glandis  modios  xxx.  et 
matri  meae  Veturinae  Scrofae  do 
lego  dari  Laconicae  siliginis  modios 
xl.  et  sorori  meae  Quirinae,  in  cuius 
votum  iuteresse  non  potui,  do  lego 
dari  hordei  modios  xxx.  et  de  meis 
risceribus  dabo  douabo  sutoribns 
saetas,  rixoribus  capitinas,  surdis 
auriculas,  causidicis  et  verbosis 
linguam,  bubulariis  intestina,  isici- 
ariis  femora,  mulieribus  lumbulos, 
pueris  yesicam,  puellis  caudam,  cin- 
aedis  musculos,  cursoribus  et  vena- 
toribus  talos,  latronibus  ungulas,  et 
nee  nominando  coco  legato  dimitto 
popiam  et  pistillum,  quae  mecum 
attuleram :  ae  Tebeste  uuque  ad  Ter- 
geate  liget  sibi  coUo  de  reste,  et 
volo  mihi  fieri  monumentum  aureis 
litteriB    scriptum:'    M.     Grunnius 


Corocotta  porcellns  vixit  annii 
DCCCCXCVIIIIS.  quod  si  semis, 
sem  vixisset,  mills  annos  implesset, 
*optimi  amatores  mei  vel  consoles 
vitiEie,  rogo  vos  ut  cum  corpora  meo 
bene  faciatis,  bene  condiatis  de  bonis 
condimentis  nuclei,  piperis  et  mellis, 
ut  nomen  meum  in  sempitemom 
nominetur,  mei  domini  vel  conao- 
brini  mei,  (^ui  in  medio  testamento 
interfuistis,  lubete  signari.' 

**  Lardio  signavit,  Ofellicns  sig- 
navit,  Cyminatus  signavit,  Tergillos 
signavit,  Celsinus  signavit,  Nuptisli- 
sus  signavit. 

'*  Explicit  testamentum  porcelli 
sub  die  xvi.  kal.  luceminas  Clibanato 
et  Piperato  consulibus  feliciter." 

Such  ridiculous  compositions  were 
extremely  popular  in  court  circles 
during  the  corrupter  periods  of  the 
Empire.  Suetonius  (Tib.  42)  tells  os 
that  Tiberius  gave  one  Asellins 
Sabinus  £1400  for  a  dialogue  in 
which  the  mushroom,  the  becca- 
ficoe,  the  oyster,  and  the  thmah 
advanced  their  respective  claims  to 
be  considered  the  prince  of  delicacies. 
To  this  aj^e  also  belong  the  collec- 
tion of  epigrams  on  Priapns  called 
Priapea,  and  including  many  poems 
attributed  to  Virgil,  Tibullus,  and 
Ovid.  They  are  mostly  of  an  obscene 
character,  but  some  few,  especially 
those  by  Tibullus  and  Catollos  which 
close  the  series,  are  simple  and  pretty. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  na  how 
so  disgusting  a  cultus  could  have 
been  joined  with  innocence  of  life ; 
but  as  Priapus  long  maintained  his 
place  as  a  rustic  deity  we  must  sup- 

Cthat  the  hideous  literalism  of 
urroundings  must  have  been  got 
over  by  iugenious  allegorising,  or  v)r- 
gotten  by  rustic  veneration. 


Note  2.— On  the  MS.  of  Petronius. 

From  Thomson's  Essay  on  the  Post-Augustan  Latin  Poets,  from  the 
Encyclopcsdia  MetropolUana  {Soman  Literature), 


Fragments  of  Petronius  had  been 
printed  by  Bernardinus  de  Yitalibus 
at  Venice  in  1499,  and  by  Jacobus 
Thanner  at  Leipsig  in  1500 ;  bat  in 


the  year  1662,  Petnis  Petitns,  or  as  he 
styled  himself,  Marinas  Statilins,  a 
literary  Dalmatian,  discovered  at  Traw 
a  MS.  containing  a  much  more  con- 


MS.  OF  PETBONIUa 
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siderable  fragment,  which  was  after- 
wards published  at  Padua  and  Am- 
sterdam, and  ultimately  purchased  at 
Rome  for  the  library  of  the  King  of 
France  in  the  year  1708.  The  eminent 
Mr  J.  B.  Gail,  one  of  the  curators  of 
this  library,  politely  allowed  M. 
Gu^rard,  a  youn^  gentleman  of 
considerable  learning  emplmred  in 
the  MS.  department,  to  am)rd  us 
the  following  circumstantial  infor- 
mation respecting  this  valuable 
codex,  classed  in  the  library  as 
7989: — "It  is  a  small  folio  two 
fingers  thick,  written  on  Tery  sub- 
stantial paper,  and  in  a  very 
le^ble  hand.  The  titles  are  in  yer- 
million  ;  the  beginnings  of  the  chap- 
ters, kc,  are  also  in  yermillion  or 
blue.  It  contains  the  poems  of  Ti- 
bullus,  Propertius  and  Catullus,  as 
we  have  them  in  the  ordinary  printed 
editions ;  then  appears  the  date 
of  the  20th  Nov.  1423.  After 
these  comes  the  letter  of  Sappho, 
and  then  the  work  of  Petronius. 
The  extracts  are  entitled  'Petronii 
Arbitri  satyri  fragmeuta  et  libro 
quinto  deoimo  et  sexto  decimo,'  and 
begin  thus:  *cum  (not  'num,*  as 
in  the  printed  copies)  in  alio  genere 
furiorum  declamatores  inquietantur,' 
&c.  After  these  fragments,  which 
occupy  twenty-one  pages  of  the 
MS.  we  have  a  piece  without 
title  or  mention  or  its  author, 
which  is  The  Supper  of  Trimalcio. 
It  begins  thus :  *  Venerat  iam  ter- 


tius  dies,'*  and  ends  with  the  words, 
'tarn  plane  quam  ex  incendio  fu^i- 
mus.*  This  piece  is  complete  by  it- 
self, and  does  not  recur  in  the  other 
extracts.  Then  follows  the  Moretum, 
attributed  to  Virgil,  and  afterwanls 
the  Phoenix  of  Claudian.  The  latter 
piece  is  in  the  character  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  while  the  rest 
of  the  MS.  is  in  that  of  the  fifteenth." 
The  jiublication  of  this  fragment  ex- 
cited a  great  sensation  among  the 
learned,  to  great  numbers  of  whom 
the  original  was  submitted,  and  by 
far  the  minority  of  the  judges  de- 
cided in  favour  of  its  antiquity. 
Strong  as  was  this  external  evidence, 
the  internal  is  yet  more  valuable; 
since  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  forgery  of  this  length,  which 
would  not  in  some  point  or  other 
betray  itself,  llie  difficulty  of  forg- 
ing a  work  like  the  Satyricon  will 
better  appear,  when  it  is  considered 
that  such  attempts  have  been  actu- 
ally made.  A  Frenchman,  named 
Nodot,  pretended  that  the  entire 
work  of  Fetronius  had  been  foimd  at 
Belgrade  in  the  siege  of  that  town  in 
1688.  The  forged  MS.  was  pub- 
lished ;  but  the  contempt  it  excited 
was  no  less  universal  tnan  the  con- 
sideration which  was  shown  to  the 
MS.  of  Statilius.  Another  French- 
man, Lallemand,  printed  a  pretended 
fragment,  with  notes  and  a  transla- 
tion, in  1800,  but  no  one  was  de- 
ceived by  it. 


( 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Beions  of  thb  Flavian  Empebobs  (a.d.  69-96). 

1.  Pross  Wbtteeus. 

With  the  extinction  of  the  Claudian  dynasty  we  enter  on  a  new 
literary  epoch.  The  reigns  of  Yespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian  pro- 
duced a  series  of  writers  who  all  show  the  same  characteristiGS, 
though  necessarily  modified  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian's  reign 
as  contrasted  with  the  clemency  of  those  of  his  two  predecessoEB. 
Under  Vespasian  and  Titus  authors  might  say  what  they  chose ; 
both  these  princes  disdained  to  curb  freedom  of  speech  or  to 
punish  it  even  when  it  clamoured  for  martyrdom.  Yet  such  was 
the  reaction  from  the  excitement  of  the  last  epoch,  that  no  writer 
of  genius  appeared,  and  only  one  of  the  first  eminence  in  learning. 
There  now  comes  into  Homan  literature  an  immistakable  evidence 
of  reduced  talent  as  well  as  of  decayed  taste.  Hitherto  power  at 
least  has  not  been  wanting ;  but  for  the  future  all  is  on  a  weaker 
scale.  Only  the  two  great  names  of  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  redeem 
the  ninth  century  of  Eome  from  total  want  of  creative  genius. 
All  other  writers  move  in  established  grooves,  and,  as  a  role, 
imitate  or  feebly  rival  some  of  the  giants  of  the  past.  Learning 
was  still  cultivated  with  assiduity  if  not  with  enthusiasm;  but 
the  grand  hopeful  spirit,  sure  of  discovering  truth,  which  animates 
the  erudition  of  a  bettor  age,  has  now  given  place  to  a  querulous 
depreciation  even  of  the  labour  to  which  the  authors  have  devoted 
their  lives.  This  is  conspicuous  from  the  first  in  the  otherwise 
noble  pages  of  the  elder  Punt,  and  is  the  secret  of  that  want  of 
critical  insight  which,  in  a  mind  so  capaciously  stored,  strikes  us 
at  first  as  inexplicable. 

This  laborious  and  interesting  writer  was  bom  at  Como^  in 
the  year  23  a.d.  He  came,  it  is  not  known  exactly  when,  to 
Home  and  studied  under  the  rhetorical  grammarian  Apion,  whom 

^  Suetonius  calls  him  Novocomensis,  He  himself  speaks  of  Catullus  as 
his  own  eoTUerraneuSf  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  he  wss 
bom  at  Verona  (N.  H.  Praef. ).    His  full  name  is  C.  Plinius  Secondus. 
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Tiberius  in  mockery  of  his  sounding  periods  had  called  "the  drum  " 
{tympanum).  Till  his  forty-sixth  year  Pliny's  genius  remained 
unknown.  An  allusion  in  his  work  to  Lollia  Paulina  has  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  ho  was  admitted  to  the  court  of  Caligula, 
but  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  manifestly  insufficient 
His  nephew  states  that  he  composed  his  treatise  On  Doubtful 
Wordii^  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  Kero,  who  suspected  him  of  less 
unambitious  pursuits.  But  the  evidence  of  the  younger  Pliny  serves 
better  to  establish  facts  than  motives ;  he  is  always  anxious  to  swell 
the  importance  of  his  friends ;  and  it  is  far  more  likely  from  PHny's 
own  sUence  that  he  remained  iu  comparative  obscuri^  until  Nero's 
death.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  served  his  first  campaign  in 
Africa,  and  soon  after  in  Germany  under  Lucius  Pomponius,  who 
gave  him  a  cavalry  troop,  and  seems  to  have  befriended  him  in 
various  other  ways.  His  promotion  was  perhaps  due  to  the 
treatise  On  Javdm4hrowinfp'  which  he  wrote  about  this  time.  He 
showed  his  gratitude  towards  Pomponius  at  a  later  date  by 
writing  his  life. 

Pliny  had  always  felt  a  strong  interest  in  science,  and  deter- 
mined as  soon  as  opportunity  ofl'ered  to  make  its  advancement  the 
object  of  his  life.  With  this  end  in  view  he  made  careful  observa- 
tions of  all  the  countries  he  visited,  and  used  his  military  position 
to  secure  information  that  otherwise  might  liave  been  hard  to 
obtain.  He  insj)ected  the  source  of  the  Danube  and  travelled 
among  the  Chauci  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  He 
visited  the  mouths  of  the  Eber  and  Weser,  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Cimbrian  Chersonese,  and  spent  some  time  among  the  Koman 
provinces  west  of  the  lihine.  While  in  Germany  he  had  a 
vision  in  which  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw  the  shade  of  Drusus, 
which  appeared  to  him  by  night  and  bade  him  tell  the  history  of 
all  the  German  wars.  Accordingly,  he  collected  materials  with 
industry,  and  worked  them  up  into  a  large  volume,  which  is  now 
unfortunately  lost  At  twenty-nine  he  left  the  army  and  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  for  the  bar.  But  Ids  talents  were  not 
suitable  for  forensic  display,  and  he  found  a  more  lucrative  field 
in  teaching  grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  what  time  he  was  sent 
out  as  procurator  to  Spain  is  uncertain,  but  when  he  returned  he 
found  Vespasian  on  the  throne.  Pliny,  who  had  known  him  iu 
Germany,  and  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  his  son  Titus, 
was  now  received  with  the  greatest  favour.  Every  morning  before 
day-break,  when  the  busy  Emperor  rose  to  finish  his  correspond- 
ence before  the  work  of  the  day  began,  he  called  Pliny  to  his  side 

^  jyMi  Sermonis,  sometimes  named  De  DifficUibua  LingHae  Latinac, 
'  Dt  lacuUUUme  Equestri, 
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and  the  two  friends  chatted  awhile  together  in  the  plain,  homdj 
fashion  that  Vespivsian  much  preferred  to  the  measured  style  of 
court  etiquette.  Nor  was  Ids  favour  confined  to  familiar  inte^ 
course.  He  made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  ^lisenum 
and  charged  with  guarding  the  Mediterranean  ports.  It  was  while 
here  that  news  was  brought  him  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
He  sailed  to  Eesina  determined  to  investigate  the  phenomenon, 
and,  as  his  nephew  in  a  well-known  letter  tells  us,  paid  the  price 
of  his  scientific  curiosity  with  his  life.  The  letter  is  so  cluum- 
ing,  and  afibrds  so  good  an  example  of  Pliny  the  younger's  style, 
that  we  may  be  excused  for  inserting  it  here.^ 

'*  He  was  at  Misenam  in  command  of  the  fleet.     On  the  24th  August 
(79  A.D.),  about  1  P.M.,  my  mother  pointed  out  to  him  a  cloud  of  uniuaal 
size  and  shape.     He  had  then  sunned  himself,  had  his  cold  bath,  tasted 
some  food,  and  was  lying  down  reading.     He  at  once  asked  for  his  shoes, 
and  mounted  a  height  from  which  the  best  view  might  be  obtained.    The 
cloud  was  rising  from  a  mountain  afterwards  ascertained  to  have  been 
Vesuvius  ;  its  form  was  more  like  a  pine-tree  than  anything  else.     It  was 
raised  into  the  air  by  what  seemed  its  trunk,  and  then  branched  out  in 
different  directions  ;  the  reason  probably  was  that  the  blast,  at  first  irresis- 
tible, but  afterwards  losing  strength  or  unable  to  counteract  gravity,  spent 
itself  by  spreading  out  on  either  side.     The  cloud  was  either  bright,  or  dark 
and  s])otty,  according  as  earth  or  ashes  were  thrown  up.     As  a  man  of 
science  he  determined  tu  inspect  the  phenomenon  more  closely.    He  ordered 
a  light  vessel  to  be  preiMired,  and  olfered  to  take  me  with  him.     I  replied  thit 
I  would  rather  study  ;  as  it  happened,  he  himself  had  set  me  something  to 
write.      He  was  just  starting   when  a  letter  was  brought  from  Rectins 
imploring  aid  for  Nascus  who  was  in   imminent  danger ;   his   villa  lay 
below,  and  no  es<  ape  was  possible  except  by  sea.     He  now  changed  his 
plan,  and  what  he  liad  begun  from  scientific  enthusiasm  he  earned  oot 
with  self-sacrificing  courage.      He  launched  some  quadriremes,  and  em- 
barked with  the  intention  of  succouring  not  only  Rectina  but  others  who 
lived  on  that  populous  and  picturesque  coast.     Thus  he  hurried  to  the 
spot  from  which  all  others  were  flying,  and  steered  straight  for  the  danger, 
so  absolutely  devoid  of  fear  that  he  dictated  an  account  with  full  comments 
of  all  the  movements  an«l  changing  shapes  of  the  phenomenon,  each  as  it 
presented  itself.     Ashes  were  now  falling  on  the  decks,  and  became  hotter 
and  denser  as  the  vessel  approached.      Scorched  and  blackened  Pymic«" 
stones  and  bits  of  rock  split  by  fire  were  mingled  with  them.     The  sea 
suddenly  became  shallow,  and  fragments  from  the  mountain  filled  the  coast 
seeming  to  bar  all  further  progress.     He  hesitated  whether  to  return ;  but 
on  the  master  strongly  advising  it,  he  cried,  *  Fortune  favours  the  brave : 
make  for  Pomponianus's  house.'    This  was  at  Stabiae,  and  was  cut  off  from 
the  coast  near  Vesuvius  by  an  inlet,  which  had  been  gradually  scooped  out 
by  encroachments  of  the  sea.     The  owner  was  in  signt,  intending,  should 
the  danger  (which  was  visible,  but  not  immediate)  approach  so  near  as  to  be 
urgent,  to  escape  by  ship.     For  this  purpose  he  had  embarked  all  his  effects 
and  was  waiting  for  a  change  of  wind.      My  uncle,  whom  the  breeze 
lavoured,  soon  reached  him,  and,  embracing  him  with  much  affection,  tried 

^  Ep.  vi,  16. 
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to  console  his  fears.  To  show  his  own  nnconcem  he  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  to  a  bath;  and  having  washed,  sat  down  to  dinner  with  cheerfulness 
or  (what  is  equally  creditable  to  him)  with  the  appearance  of  it  Meanwhile 
from  many  parts  of  the  mountain  broad  flames  burst  forth  ;  the  blaze  shone 
back  from  the  sky,  and  a  dark  night  enhanced  the  lurid  glare.  To  soothe 
his  friend's  terror  he  declared  that  what  they  saw  was  only  the  deserted 
villages  which  the  inhabitants  in  their  flight  had  set  on  fire.  Then  he 
retired  to  rest,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  slept,  since  the  sound  of 
his  breathing  (which  a  broad  chest  made  (deep  and  resonant),  was  clearly 
heard  by  those  watching  at  the  door.  Soon  the  court  which  led  to  the 
chamber  was  so  choked  with  cinders  and  stones  that  longer  delay  would 
have  made  escape  impossible.  He  was  aroused  from  sleep,  and  went  to 
Pompoaianus  and  the  rest  who  had  sat  up  all  night.  They  debated  whether 
to  stay  indoors  or  to  wander  about  in  the  open.  For  on  the  one  hand  constant 
shocks  of  earthquake  made  the  houses  rock  to  and  fro,  and  loosened  their 
foundations  ;  while  on  the  other,  the  open  air  was  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
f.-ill  of  }>umice-stones,  though  these  were  light  and  very  porous.  On  the  whole 
they  ^referred  the  oj>en  air,  but  what  to  the  rest  had  been  a  weighing  of 
fears  iiad  to  him  been  a  balancing  of  reasons.  They  tied  cushions  over  their 
heads  to  guard  them  from  the  falling  stones .  Though  it  was  now  day  elsewhere 
it  was  here  darker  than  the  darkest  night,  though  the  gloom  was  broken  by 
torches  and  other  lights.  They  next  walked  to  the  sea  to  try  whether  it 
would  admit  of  vessels  being  launched,  but  it  was  still  a  waste  of*  raging 
waters.  He  then  s])read  a  linen  cloth,  and,  reclining  on  it,  asked  several 
times  for  water,  which  he  drank  ;  soon,  however,  the  flames  and  that  sul> 
phurous  vapour  which  preceded  them  put  his  companions  to  flight  and  com- 
pelled him  to  arise.  lie  rose  by  the  help  of  two  slaves,  but  immediately 
fell  down  dead.  His  death  no  doubt  arose  from  sulfoeation  by  the  dense 
vapour,  as  well  as  from  an  obstruction  of  his  stomach,  a  part  which  had  been 
always  weak  and  liable  to  inflammation  and  other  discomforts.  When  day- 
light returned,  i.e,  after  three  days,  his  body  was  found  entire,  just  as 
it  was,  covered  with  the  clothes  in  which  he  had  died ;  his  appearance 
was  that  of  sleep  rather  than  of  death.'* 

This  interesting  letter,  which  was  sent  to  Tacitus  for  in.ser- 
tion  in  his  history,  gives  a  tine  description  of  the  eniption. 
Another,  still  more  graphic,  is  given  in  a  later  letter  of  the  sajne 
book.^  A  third  2  informs  us  of  the  extraordinary  studiousncss 
and  economy  of  time  practised  by  the  philosopher,  which  enabled 
him  in  a  life  by  no  means  long  to  combine  a  very  active  business 
career  with  an  amount  of  reading  and  writing  only  second  to  that 
of  Van-o.  Pliny's  admiration  for  his  uncle's  unwearied  diligence 
makes  him  delight  to  dwell  on  these  particulars : 

"After  the  Yulcanalia  (the  2Sdof  August)  he  always  began  work  at  dead 
of  night,  in  winter  at  1  A.M.,  never  later  than  2  a.m.,  often  at  midnight 
He  was  most  sparing  of  sleep  ;  at  times  it  wuuld  catch  him  unawares  ^liile 
studying.  After  his  interview  with  Vespasian  was  over,  he  went  to  busi- 
ness, then  to  study  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  After  a  light  meal,  which  like 
our  ancestors  he  ate  b)  day,  he  would  in  summer,  if  he  had  any  leisure,  lie 
in  the  sun,  while  some  one  read  to  him  and  he  made  notes  or  extnicts. 

1  PUn.  vL  20,  »  lb.  iiL  5. 
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He  never  read  without  making  extracts;  no  book,  he  said,  was  so  bad  but  that 
Hoiiielhing  might  be  gained  from  it  After  sunning  himself  he  would  take  a 
cold  batli,  th»?n  a  little  food,  then  a  short  nap.  Then,  as  if  it  were  a  new 
day,  he  studied  till  sapper.  During  this  meal  a  book  was  read,  he  all  the 
while  making  notes.  I  remember  once,  when  the  reader  mispronounced  a 
word,  that  one  of  our  friends  compelled  him  to  repeat  it.  My  uncle  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  understood  the  wonL  On  his  implying,  yes,  my  uncle 
said  sharply,  *  Then  why  did  you  intemipt  him  ?  we  have  lost  more  than  ten 
lines  ;  *  so  frugal  was  he  of  his  time.  He  rose  from  8upi>er  before  dark  in 
sumnuT,  before  7  r.  M.  in  winter;  and  this  habit  was  law  to  nim.  Such  was  his 
life  in  town  ;  but  in  the  country  his  one  and  only  interruption  from  study 
was  the  bath.  I  mean  the  actual  bathing;  for  while  he  was  being  rubbed  he 
always  either  dictated,  or  listened  to  reading.  On  a  journey,  having  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  study  ;  at  his  side  was  an  amanu- 
ensis, who  in  winter  wore  gloves,  that  his  master's  work  might  not  be  in- 
terrupted ]>y  the  cold.  Even  in  Rome  he  always  travelled  in  a  sciian.  I 
n^inember  his  chiding  me  for  taking  a  walk,  saying,  "  you  might  have  saved 
those  hours" — lor  every  moment  not  given  to  study  he  thought  lost  time. 
By  tills  application  ho  contrived  to  compose  that  vast  array  of  volumes 
which  we  posst'ss,  besides  bequeathing  to  me  160  rolls  of  selected  notes, 
each  roll  written  on  both  sides  and  in  the  smallest  T»ossiblc  hand,  which 
j)riicti(!ally  doubles  their  number.  To  call  myself  studious  with  his  example 
l>efore  !iie  is  absurd  ;  compared  with  him,  I  am  an  idle  vagabond." 

In  ilie  earlier  part  of  this  letkr,  Pliny  givers  a  list  of  his  uncle  8 
works.     Jicsidca  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  find  a  treatise 
on  elo(pienoe  called  SturNosns,  and  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Aulidius  Bassus  in  thirty  books,   dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Titus.     The  Natural'  Ilktory^  in  thirty-seven  hooks,  is  the  sole 
ni()iiiim(»nt  of  Pliny's  industry  that  has  descended  to  us.     The 
foiLuues  of  this  ])ortentou8  work  have  greatly  varied ;  while  in 
the  ^litldlc  Ages  it  wjis  reverenced  as  a  kind  of  encyclopa?dia  of 
all  secular  knowledge,  in  our  own  day,  except  to  antiquarians,  it 
is  an  unknown  hook.     Many  who  know  Vii*gil  almost  by  heart 
have  never  read  through  its  tiresome  and  conceit^^d  pi'eface.     Yet 
there  is  an  immc^nsity  of  interesting  matter  discussed  in  the  work. 
IndeiKMidently  of  its  vast  learning,  for  it  contains,  acconiing  to 
its  author's  statement,  twenty  thousand  facts,  and  excerpts  or 
redactions  from    two  thousand  l^ooks  or  treatises,  its  range  of 
subjects  is  such  as  to  include  something  attractive  to  every  taste. 
Strictly  speaking,  many  topics   ent^T  which  do   not   belong  to 
natural  history  at  all,  e,g,y  the  account  of  the  use  made  of  natural 
substances  in  the  applied  sciences  and  the  useful  or  fine  arts ;  but 
as  these  are  decidedly  the  best-written  parts  of  the  work,  and  full 
of  chatty,  pleasant  anecdotes,  we  should  be  much  worse  off  if 
they  had  been  omitted.     The  confused  arrangement  also,  which 
mars  its  utility  as  a  compendium  of  knowledge,  may  be  due  iB 
great  measiu'e  to  the  indefinite  state  of  science  at  the  time,  to  tlw 
gaps  in  its  affinities  which  the  discovery  of  so  many  new  scienoee 
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has  helped  to  fill  up,  and  the  consequent  mingling  together  of 
branches  which  are  separate  and  distinct 

It  is  questionable  whether  Pliny  ever  had  any  originality.  K 
he  had,  it  was  stamped  out  long  before  he  began  his  book  by  the 
weight  of  his  cumbrous  erudition.  He  cannot  compare  his  mate- 
rials, nor  solect  them,  nor  analyse  them,  nor  make  them  explain 
themselves  by  lucid  arrangement.  Nor  has  his  review  of  human 
knowledge  taught  him  the  great  truth  that  science  is  progressive, 
that  each  age  corrects  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  improvements  of  the  next.  Seneca,  with  all  hia  affected 
contempt  for  science,  learnt  the  lesson  of  it  better  than  Pliny. 
He  has  in  the  first  place  no  fixed  canon  of  truth.  One  thing  does 
not  seem  to  him  more  probable  than  another.  A  statement  has 
only  to  come  forward  under  the  testimony  of  a  respectable  ancient, 
and  it  is  at  once  put  down  as  a  fact.  Here,  however,  we  must 
make  a  distinction,  for  fear  of  invalidating  Pliny's  authority  beyond 
what  is  just.  It  is  only  in  strictly  scientific  matters  that  this 
credulity  and  lack  of  penetration  is  found.  Where  he  deals  ^^dth 
historical,  biographical,  or  agricultural  questions,  he  is  a  com- 
jKjtcnt,  and  for  the  most  part  trustworthy,  compiler.  His  work  is 
a  most  valuable  storehouse  for  the  antiquarian  or  historian  of 
ancient  literature  or  art,  and  generally  for  the  current  opinions 
on  nearly  every  topic.  Though  genuinely  devoted  to  learning,  he 
has  still  enough  of  the  "  old  Adam  "  of  rhetoric  about  liim  to 
complain  of  the  -dryness  of  his  material,  and  its  unsuitableness  for 
ornamental  treatment ;  but  this  cannot  surprise  us,  when  we  re- 
member that  even  Tacitus  with  infinitely  less  reason  bewailed  the 
monotony  of  the  events  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  record. 

What  partly  accounts  for  Pliny's  uncritical  creduHty  is  the 
unsatisfactory  theory  of  the  universe  which  he  adopts,  and  with 
commendable  candour  sets  before  us  at  the  outset.  ^  He  is  a  ma- 
terialistic pantheist  The  world  ia  for  him  deity,  self -created  and 
eternal,  incomprehensible  by  man,  moving  ceaselessly  without 
reference  to  him.  So  far  there  is  nothing  unscientific,  except  the 
hypothesis  of  self-croiition ;  but  he  goes  on  to  imply  that  the  laws 
of  its  action,  being  incomprehensible,  need  not  be  regular,  at  any 
rate,  as  we  consider  regularity.  The  things  which  militate  against 
our  experience  may  be  the  result  of  other  laws,  or  of  chance  con- 
tingencies of  which  no  accoimt  can  be  given.  Hence  he  never 
rejects  a  fact  on  the  ground  of  its  being  marvellous.  The  most 
ludicrous  and  inconceivable  monstrosities  find  an  easy  place  in 
his  system.     Ho  does  not  attach  any  superstitious  meaning  to 

1  rUn.  N.  H.  ii.  1. 
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them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ridicules  the  idea  that  omens  or  po^ 
tents  are  sent  by  the  gods,  but  he  has  no  touchstone  by  which  to 
test  the  rare  but  possible  results  of  real  experience  as  distinguished 
from  the  figments  of  the  imagination  or  ordinary  travellers'  stories. 
In  the  zoological  part  he  gives  the  reins  to  his  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous; all  kinds  of  absurdities  are  narrated  with  the  utmost 
gravity ;  and  his  accounts  descended  through  the  mediaeval  period 
as  the  accredited  authority  on  the  subject.  In  the  literature  of 
Prester  John  will  be  seen  many  a  reflection  from  the  writings  of 
Pliny ;  in  the  fables  of  the  Arabian  Nights  many  more,  with 
characteristic  additions  equally  creditable  to  human  weakness  or 
ingenuity.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  reflect  that  while  the  rational 
and  on  the  whole  truthful  descriptions  of  Aristotle  andTheophrastus 
were  extant  and  accessible,  Pliny's  nonsense  should  in  preference 
have  gained  the  ear  of  mankind. 

As  a  stylist  Pliny  recalls  two  very  different  writers,  Seneca  and 
Cato.  In  those  parts  where  he  speaks  as  a  moralist  (and  they  are 
extremely  numerous),  he  strives  to  reproduce  the  point  of  Seneca ; 
in  those  where  he  treats  of  husbandry,  which  are  periiaps  the  most 
naturally  written  in  the  work,  his  stem  brevity  often  recalls  the 
old  censor.  Like  Seneca,  he  considers  physical  science  as  food  for 
edification ;  continually  he  deserts  his  theme  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  folly  or  ignorance  of  mankind.  And  like  Cato  he  is  never 
weary  of  extolling  the  wisdom  and  viriiues  of  the  harsh  infancy  of 
the  Republic,  and  blaming  the  degeneracy  of  its  feeble  and 
luxurious  descendants  who  refuse  to  till  the  soil,  and  add  acre  to 
acre  of  their  overgrown  estates. 

Pliny  has  a  strong  vein  of  satire,  and  its  effect  is  increased  by 
a  certain  sententious  quaintness  which  give5  a  racy  flavour  to 
many  otherwise  dull  enumerations  of  facts.  But  his  satire  is  not 
of  a  pleasing  type ;  it  is  built  too  much  on  despair  of  his  kind ; 
his  whole  view  of  the  universe  is  querulous,  and  shows  a  mind 
unequal  to  cope  with  the  knowledge  it  has  acquired. 

He  was  considered  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  and  with 
reason.  He  at  least  knew  tlie  value  of  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  original  authorities,  instead  of  drawing  a  superficial 
culture  from  manuals  and  abridgments,  or  worse  still,  the  empty 
declamations  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  And  after  all  it  is  his  age 
which  must  bear  the  blame  of  his  failure  rather  than  himself. 
For  while  he  was  not  great  enough  to  rise  above  his  surroundings 
and  investigate,  compare,  and  conclude  on  a  method  planned  by 
himself,  he  was  just  the  man  who  would  have  profited  to  the  full 
by  being  trained  in  a  sound  public  system  of  education,  and 
perhaps,  had  he  lived  in  the  Ciceronian  period^  would  have  risen 
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to  a  much  higher  place  as  a  permanent  contributor  to  the  journal 
of  human  knowledge. 

Among  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Pliny,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  M.  Fabius  Quintilianus  (35-95  a.d.),^  a  native  of  Cala- 
gurris  in  Spain,  but  educated  in  Eome,  and  long  established  there 
as  a  popular  and  influential  public  professor  of  eloquence.  He  was 
intrusted  by  Domitian  with  the  education  of  his  two  grand- 
nephews,  an  honour  to  which  he  owed  his  subsequent  elevation  to 
the  consulship.  His  time  had  been  so  fully  occupied  with  lectur- 
ing as  to  allow  no  leisure  for  publishing  anything  until  the  closing 
years  of  his  career.  This  gave  him  the  great  advantage  of  being 
a  ripe  writer  before  he  challenged  the  judgment  of  the  world ; 
and,  in  truth,  Quintilian's  knowledge  and  love  of  his  subject  are 
thorough  in  the  highest  degree.  His  first  essay  was  a  treatise  on 
the  causes  of  the  decay  of  eloquence,*  and  the  last  (which  we  still 
possess)  a  work  in  twelve  books  on  the  complete  training  of  an 
orator.^  This  celebrated  work,  to  which  Quintilian  devoted  the 
assiduous  labour  of  two  whole  years,  interrupted  only  by  the 
lessons  given  to  his  royal  pupils,  represents  the  maturest  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  which  we  possess.  The  author  was  modest 
enough  to  express  a  strong  unwillingness  to  write  it,  either  fearing 
to  come  forward  as  an  author  so  late  in  life,  or  judging  the  ground 
preoccupied  already.  However,  it  was  produced  at  last,  and  no 
sooner  known  than  it  at  once  assumed  the  high  position  that  has 
been  accorded  to  it  ever  since.  The  treatment  is  exhaustive;  as 
much  more  thorough  than  the  popular  treatises  of  Cicero  as  it  is 
more  attractive  thaii  the  purely  technical  one  of  Comificius.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  the  defects  inseparable  from  the  unreal  age  in 
which  its  author  lived.  While  minutely  providing  for  all  the  future 
orator's  formal  requirements,  it  omits  the  material  one  without  which 
the  finished  rhetorician  is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  how  to  think  as 
an  orator.  No  one  knew  better  than  Quintilian  that  this  comes 
from  zest  in  life,  not  from  rules  of  art.  There  will  be  more 
stimulus  given  to  one  who  pants  for  distinction  in  the  delightful 
pages  of  Cicero's  BnUns,  than  in  all  that  Quintihan  and  such  as  he 
ever  wrote  or  ever  will  write.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  man ; 
as  a  formal  rhetorician  of  good  principle,  sound  orthodoxy,  and  love 
for  his  art,  Quintilian  stands  high  in  the  list  of  classical  authors. 

He  begins  his  orator's  training  from  the  cradle.     He  rightly 

^  Some  have  supposed  that  he  lived  much  later,  till  118  A.D.,  but  this  is 
improbable. 

'Referred  to  in  the  prooeminm  to  Book  YL  Some  have  thought  it  the 
work  we  possess,  and  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Tacitus,  but  without  reason. 

*  J)e  JnsHtiUione  Oratorio, 
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ascribes  the  greatest  importance  to  early  impressions,  even  the 
very  earliest ;  illustrating  his  position  by  the  influence  of  Cornelia 
who  trained  her  sons  to  eloquence  from  childhood,  and  other 
similar  cases  known  to  Eoman  history.  A  good  nuise  must  be 
selected ;  an  eloquent  one  would,  doubtless,  be  hard  to  find.  The 
boy  who  is  destmed  to  greatness  has  now  outgrown  the  nuiseiy, 
and  the  great  question  arises.  Is  ho  to  bo  sent  to  school  ?  With 
the  Homans  as  with  us  this  difficulty  admitted  of  two  solutions 
The  lad  might  be  educated  at  home  under  tutors,  or  he  might  be 
sent  to  learn  the  world  at  a  public  school  Those  who  at  the 
present  day  shrink  from  sending  their  cliildren  to  school  generally 
profess  to  base  their  unwillingness  on  a  fear  lest  the  influence  of 
bad  example  may  corrupt  the  purity  of  youth ;  Quintilian  on  the 
very  same  ground,  strongly  recommends  a  parent  to  send  his  son 
to  school  By  this  means,  he  says,  hh  tender  years  will  he  saved 
frcqp,  the  daily  contamination  which  the  scenes  of  home  life  afford. 
A  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  Eoman  society  and  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  slave-labour  I 

^Vf ter  school,  the  youth  is  to  attend  the  lectures  of  a  rhetorician. 
This  is  of  course  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  in  the  second 
book  the  ^vriter  handles  its  various  be^irings  with  excellent  judg- 
ment. Having  described  the  duties  of  the  professor  and  his 
pupil,  and  tlie  various  tasks  which  will  bo  gone  through,  he 
j^roceeds  in  the  next  book  to  discuss  the  different  departments  of 
oratory.  Li  this  great  subject  he  foUows  Aristotle,  here,  as  always, 
going  back  to  the  most  established  authorities,  and  adapting  them 
with  sif^'nal  tiict  to  the  changed  requirements  of  a  later  age  and  a 
different  nation.  Tlie  points  connected  with  this,  the  central 
theme  of  the  treatise,  carry  us  through  the  five  next  books.  They 
are  the  most  technical  in  the  work,  and  not  adapted  for  general 
reading.  The  eighth  begins  the  interesting  topic  of  style,  which 
is  continued  in  the  ninth,  where  trope,  metaphor,  amplification, 
and  oi]iQT  figurae  orationis  are  illustrated  at  length-  Throughout 
these  books  there  are  a  large  number  of  quotations,  and  continual 
i-efercinces  to  the  practice  of  celebrated  masters  in  the  art,  besides 
f rt^quont  introduction  of  passages  from  the  poets  and  historians. 
But  it  is  in  the  tenth  book  that  these  are  concentrated  into  one 
focus.  To  ac(iuire  a  "  firm  facility "  (l^ts)  of  speech  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  read  widely  and  with  discernment.  This  leads  him 
to  enumerate  the  Greek  and  Eoman  authors  likely  to  be  most 
useful  to  an  orator.  The  criticisms  he  ofiers  on  the  salient  quali- 
ties of  almost  all  the  great  classics  may  seem  to  ns  trite  and 
common-place.  They  certainly  are  not  remarkable  for  brilliancy, 
but  they  are  just  and  sober,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  aid 
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perhaps  their  apparent  duhiess  results  from  their  having  been 
al%vays  familiar  words.  Their  utility  to  the  student  of  literature 
is  so  considerable,  that  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  append 
a  translation  of  them  to  the  present  chapter.^ 

The  eleventh  book  chiefly  turns  on  memory,  which  the  Eomans 
cultivated  with  extreme  diligence,  and  several  remarkable  instances 
of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work.  It  was  to 
them  a  much  more  vital  excellence  than  to  us,  who  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  using  rough  notes  or  other  assistance  to  it  Delivery, 
too,  is  in  the  elventh  book  fully  discussed ;  and  these  chapters  will 
be  read  with  interest  as  sho^ving  the  extreme  and  minute  care  be- 
estowed  by  the  Komans  on  the  smallest  details  of  action  as  means  of 
producing  etFect  Generally,  their  oratory  was  of  a  vehement  type. 
Gesture  was  freely  used,  and  the  voice  raised  to  it*  fullest  pitch. 
Trachalus  had  such  a  noisy  organ  that  it  dro^vned  the  pleaders  in  the 
other  courts.  Even  after  the  decay  of  freedom  the  fiery  gestures 
that  had  been  once  its  language  were  not  discarded ;  at  tlie  same 
time  perfect  modidation  and  symmetry  were  aimed  at,  so  that  even 
in  the  most  empresse  passages  decorum  was  not  violated.  The 
systematized  rhetorical  training  at  present  general  in  Fmnce,  and 
practised  by  all  who  aspire  to  arouse  the  feeling  of  an  assembly,  is 
probably  the  nearest,  though  it  may  be  but  a  faint,  eriuivalent  of  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  Roman  courts.  The  twelfth  book  treats  of  Wm) 
moral  quahfications  necessary  for  a  great  si)eaker.  Quintilian  insists 
strongly  on  these.  The  good  orator  must  be  a  good  man.  The 
highest  talents  are  nothing  if  distorted  by  evil  thouglits.  "\Ve 
thus  see  that  he  took  a  worthy  view  of  his  profession,  and  would 
never  have  degnuled  it  to  be  the  instrument  of  tjTanny  or  a 
means  of  saturating  the  ears  of  the  idle  with  seductive  and  com- 
plaisant theories  of  life,  by  which  a  spurious  popularity  is  so 
cheaply  obtained  He  was  a  high-minded  man  "  quanhan  licuit ; " 
/.e.,  as  far  as  a  debased  age  allowed  of  high-mind(;dnes8.  llis 
domestic  life  was  clouded  by  sorrow.  His  first  wife  died  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen,  leaving  him  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom 
only  lived  to  the  age  of  seven,  and  the  elder  (for  whose  instruction 
he  wrote  the  book,  and  whose  precocious  talent  and  goodness  of 
disposition  he  recounts  with  pardonable  pride)  only  survived  his 
brother  about  four  years.  His  death  was  an  irreme<iiable  blow, 
which  the  orator  bewails  in  the  preface  to  his  sixth  book.  Tlie 
passage  is  instructive  as  revealing  the  taste  of  tlie  day.  The 
paternal  regret  clothes  itself  in  such  a  profusion  of  antithesis,  trope^ 
and  hyperbole,  that,  did  we  not  know  from  other  sources  the  excel- 
lence of  his  hearty  we  might  fancy  he  was  exercising  his  talents  in 

^  See  Appendix. 
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the  sphere  of  professional  advertisemerU.  Before  his  endowment 
as  professor,  which  appears  to  have  brought  him  about  £800  a 
year,  he  had  occasionally  pleaded  in  the  courts;  he  appcare  to 
have  written  declamations  in  various  styles,  but  those  now  current 
under  his  name  are  improperiy  ascribed  to  him. 

Among  his  pupils  was  the  younger  Pliny,  who  alludes  to  him 
with  gratitude  in  one  of  his  letters '}  he  was  well  thought  of  during 
his  life,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Statins,  Martial,  and 
Juvenal,  both  as  the  cleverest  of  rhetoricians,  and  the  best  and 
most  trusted  of  teachers  ;^  by  Juvenal  also  as  a  bright  instance 
of  good  fortune  very  rare  among  the  brethren  of  the  craft* 

The  style  of  Quintilian  is  modelled  on  that  of  Cicero,  and  is 
intended  to  be  a  return  to  the  usages  of  the  best  period.  He  had 
a  warm  love  for  the  writers  of  the  republican  age,  above  all  for 
Cicero,  whom  he  is  never  tired  of  praising ;  and  he  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  tinsel  ornaments  of  the  new  school  whose 
viciousness,  he  thought,  consisted  chiefly  in  a  corrupt  following  of 
Seneca.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  impugn  the  authority  of  lus 
brilliant  compatriot,  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  such 
warmth  as  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  he  had  a  personal  grudge 
against  him.  Some  critics  have  noticed  that  Quintilian,  even  when 
blaming,  often  falls  into  the  pointed  antithetical  style  of  his  time. 
This  is  true.  But  it  was  unavoidable ;  for  no  man  can  detach  himsdif 
from  the  mode  of  speaking  common  to  those  with  whom  he  livea 
It  is  sufficient  if  he  be  aware  of  its  worse  faults,  point  out  their  ten- 
dency, and  strive  to  avoid  them.  This  undoubtedly  Quintilian  did 

Among  prose  writers  of  less  note  we  may  mention  LiciNirs 
MuciANUs,  Cluvius  Eupus,  who  both  wrote  histories  ;  and  Vip- 
sTANus  Messala,  au  orator  of  the  reactionary  school,  who,  like 
QuintQian,  sought  to  restore  a  purer  taste,  and  devoted  some  of 
his  time  to  historical  essays  on  the  events  he  had  witnessed.  M. 
Aper  and  Julius  Secundus  are  important  as  being  two  of  the 
speakers  introduced  into  Tacitus's  ditdogue  on  oratory,  the  former 
taking  the  part  of  the  modem  style,  the  latter  mediating  between 
the  two  extreme  views,  but  inclining  towards  the  modem.  All 
these  belonged  to  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  lived 
into  the  first  years  of  Domitiam 

An  important  writer  for  students  of  ancient  applied  science  is 
Sex.  Julius  Frontinus,  whose  career  extends  from  about  40  ADt 
to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  was  praetor  urbanus  70  aix, 
and  was  employed  in  responsible  military  posts  in  Gaul  and  BritaiiL 

1  Plin.  vi.  82.  "  Juv.  iv.  75. 

•  Juv.  vii.  186.  Pliny  gave  him  £400  towards  his  daughter's  dowry,  • 
proof  that,  though  he  might  be  well  off,  he  could  not  be  considered  ridu 
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In  the  former  country  lie  reduced  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Lingones; 
in  Britain,  as  successor  to  Petilius  CereaHs,  he  distinguisheJ  him- 
self against  the  Silures,  showing,  says  Tacitus,  quahties  as  great  as 
it  was  safe  to  show  at  that  time.     He  was  thrice  consul,  once  under 
Domitian,  again  under  Nerva  (97  A.D.),  and  lastly  under  Trajan 
(100  A.  D.),  when  he  had  for  colleague  the  emperor  himself.     He 
died  103  A.  D.  or  perhaps  in  the  following  year.     Pliny  the  younger 
knew  him  well,  and  has  several  notices  of  him  in  his  letters. 
Throughout  his  active  life  he  was  above  all  things  a  man  of  busi- 
ness :  literature  and  science,  though  he  was  a  proficient  in  both, 
were  made  strictly  subservient  to  the  ends  of  his  profe^on.     His 
character  was  cautious  but  independent,  and  he  ia  the  only  con- 
temporary writer  we  possess  who  does  not  flatter  Domitian.     The 
work  on  gromatics,  which  originally  contained  two  books,  has 
descended  to  us  only  in  a  few  short  excerpts,  which  treat  de  agro- 
rum  qualitate,   de  coniroversiis,   de    Umitibus,   de  controv>ersiis 
aquarum.     This   was  written  early  in    the  reign  of  Domitian. 
Another  work  of  the  same  period  was  a  theoretical  treatise  on 
tactics,  alluded  to  in  the  more  popular  work  which  we  possess,  and 
quoted  by  Vegetius  who  followed  him.    In  this  he  examined  Greek 
theories  of  warfare  as  well  as  Roman,  and  apparently  with  discri- 
mination ;  for  Aelian,  in  his  account  of  the  Greek  strategical  writers, 
assigns  Frontinus  a  high  place.     The  comprehensive  manual  called 
Strategematon  (soUeiiia  ducum  facta)  is  intended  for  general  read- 
ing among  those  who  are  interested  in  military  matters.     The 
books  are  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  but  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  there  is  no  definite  plan  followed.     Many  interpola- 
tions have  been  inserted,  especially  in  the  fourth  and  last  book 
which  is  a  kind  of  appendix,  adding  general  examples  of  strategic 
sayings  and  doings  {drategemaiica)  to  the  specifically-selected  in- 
stances of  the  strati?gic  art  which  are  treated  in  the  first  three. 
Its  introduction,  as  Teufiel  remarks,  is  written  in  a  boastful  style 
quite  foreign  to  Frontinus,  and  the  arrangement  of  anecdotes  under 
various  moral  headings  reminds  us  of  a  rhetorician  like  Valerius 
Maximus,  rather  than  of  a  man  of  afluirs.     The  entire  fourth  book 
appears  to  be  an  accretion,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
Tlie  last  treatise  by  Frontinus  which  we  possess  is  that  De  Aquis 
Urbis  Eomae,  or  with  a  slightly  difierent  title,  De  Aquaedtictu,  or 
De  Cura  Aquarum^  pubhshed  under  Trajan  soon  after  the  death  of 
Nerva.     In  un  admirable  preface  he  explains  that  his  invariable 
custom   when  intrusted  with  any  work  was  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  before 
beginning  to  act ;  he  could  thus  work  with  greater  promptitude 
and  despatch,  and  besides  gained  a  theoietical  knowledge  which 
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migiit  have  escaped  him  amid  the  multitude  of  practical  detsuU 
Frrmtinus's  account  of  the  water-supply  of  Home  is  complete  and 
valuable  :  recent  explorers  have  found  it  thoroughly  trustworthy, 
and  have  been  aided  by  it  in  reconstructing  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city.^  The  architecture  of  Rome  has  been  reproached  with 
some  justice  for  bestowing  its  finest  achievements  on  buildings 
defltin<?d  for  amusement,  or  on  mere  private  dwellings.  But  if 
from  the  amphitheatres,  the  villas,  the  baths,  we  turn  to  the  roads, 
the  sewers,  and  the  aqueducts,  we  shall  agree  with  Frontinus  in 
deeply  admiring  so  grand  a  combination  of  the  artistic  with  the 
ustiful.  A  practical  recognition  of  some  of  the  great  sanitary  laws 
seem  to  have  early  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  might  well  excite  our 
w()n(l(T,  if  such  things  had  not  been  as  a  rule  passed  by  in  silence 
by  historians.  Recent  discoveries  are  tending  to  set  the  early 
civilisation  of  Rome  on  a  far  higher  level  than  it  has  hitherto  been 
abl(»  to  claim. 

The  style  of  Frontinus  is  not  so  devoid  of  ornament  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  so  much  ocx'upied  in  business ;  but  the  ornament 
it  has  is  of  the  best  kind  Ho  slums  the  conceits  of  the  period, 
and  goe^  back  to  the  republican  authors,  of  whom  (and  especially 
of  Caesar's  Coinmenfarieit)  his  language  strongly  remindB  us.  We 
observe  that  the  very  simplicity  which  Quintilian  sought  in  vain 
from  a  lifelong  rhetorical  training  is  present  unsought  in  Frontinus ; 
a  cl(;ar  proof  that  it  is  the  occupation  of  life  and  the  nature  of  the 
man,  not  the  varnish  of  artistic  culture,  however  elaborately  laid 
on,  that  dotcTmincs  the  main  characteristics  of  the  writer. 

Xo  otluir  prose  authors  of  any  name  have  come  down  to  us  from 
this  epoch.  A  vast  number  of  persons  are  flatteringly  saluted  by 
Statius  and  Martial  as  orators,  historians,  jurists,  <Src. ;  but  these 
venal  poet^  had  a  stock  of  complimentary  plirases  always  ready  for 
any  one  j)owerful  enough  to  command  them-  When  we  read  there- 
fore that  Tutilius,  Regnlus,  Flavins  Ursus,  Septimius  Severus,  were 
great  writers,  we  must  accept  the  statement  only  with  consideroble 
reductions.  Victorius  Marcellus,  the  friend  to  whom  Quintilian 
dedicates  his  treatise,  was  probably  a  person  of  some  real  eminence; 
his  juridical  knowledge  is  celebrated  by  Statins.  The  Silvae  of 
Statius  and  the  letters  of  Pliny  imply  that  there  was  a  very  active 
and  generally  diffused  interest  in  science  and  letters ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  be  somebody  where  no  one  is  great.  Among  grammarians  AKjn- 
Lius  AsPER  deserves  notice.^     He  seems  to  have  been  living  while 

^  Mr  Parker  told  the  writer  that  it  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  »/> 
curacy  of  Frontinus,  and  his  extraordinary  clearness  of  description,  which 
h«  had  found  an  invaluable  guide  in  many  laborious  and  minute  inTcstigi- 
tiona  on  the  water-supply  of  ancient  Rome. 

•  He  is  named  by  St  Aug.  De  Util,  Crtd,  17. 
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Suetonius  composed  his  biograpliy  of  graminarians,  since  he  is  not 
included  in  it  He  continued  the  studies  of  Comutus  and  Probus 
of  Berytus,  and  was  best  known  for  his  Quaediones  Virgilianae 
(of  which  several  fi-agments  still  remain),  and  his  commentaries  on 
Terence  and  Sallust  Largus  Licinus,  the  author  of  Ciccromastix, 
may  perhaps  be  referred  to  this  time.  The  reiterated  commenda- 
tion of  Cicero  occurring  in  Quintilian  may  have  roused  the  modern- 
ising party  into  active  opposition,  and  drawn  out  this  brochure. 
History  and  philosoi)hy  both  sunk  to  an  extremely  low  ebb ;  no 
writors  on  these  subjects  worthy  of  mention  are  preserved. 


APPENDIX. 

QitintiliarCs  Account  of  the  Boman  Authors, 


We  subjoin  a  translation  of  Quin- 
tilian's  criticism  of  the  chief  Roman 
authors  as  very  im]K)rtant  for  the 
student  of  Latin  literature,  premisin/^, 
however,  that  he  judged  them  solely 
as  reganls  their  utility  to  one  who  is 
preparing  to  become  an  orator.  The 
criticism,  although  thus  special,  has 
a  iKjrmanent  value,  as  embracing  the 
best  opinion  of  the  time,  tempemtvlv 
Slated  (lust.  Or.  xi.  85-131):—"  The 
same  order  will  be  observed  in  treat- 
ing the  Roman  writers.  As  Homer 
among  the  Greeks,  so  Virgil  among 
our  own  authors  will  bt^st  head  the 
list ;  he  is  beyond  doubt  the  second 
epic  iK)et  of  either  nation.  I  will  use 
the  words  I  heard  Domitius  Afer  use 
when  I  was  a  boy.  When  I  asked 
him  who  he  considered  came  nearest 
to  Homer,  he  replied,  **  Virgil  is  the 
second,  but  he  is  nearer  the  nrst  than 
the  third;"  and  in  truth,  while  Home 
cannot  but  yield  to  that  celestial  and 
deathless  genius,  yet  we  can  observe 
more  care  and  diligence  in  Virgil ;  for 
this  very  reason,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  labour  more.  And  so  it  is 
that  we  make  up  for  the  lack  of  occa- 
rional  splendour  by  consistent  and 
equable  excellence.  All  the  other 
epicists  will  follow  at  a  respectful 
distance.  Macer  and  Lucretius  are 
indeed  worth  reading,  but  are  of  no 
Talne  for  the  phraseology,  which  is 


the  main  body  of  elo<iuence.  Each  is 
good  in  his  own  subject ;  but  the  for- 
mer is  humble,  the  latter  difficult. 
Varro  AtacimiSy  in  those  works  which 
have  gained  him  fame,  api)earH  as  a 
translator  by  no  means  contemptible, 
but  is  not  rich  enough  to  add  to  the  re- 
sources of  eloquence.  Ennius  let  us 
reverence  as  we  should  groves  of  holy 
antiquity,  whose  grand  and  venerable 
trees  have  more  sanctity  than  beauty. 
Others  are  nearer  our  own  day,  and 
more  useful  for  the  matter  in  hand. 
Omd  in  his  heroics  is  as  usual  wanton, 
and  too  fond  of  his  own  talent,  but  in 
])arts  he  deserves  praise.  Conulius 
Sevcrust  though  a  better  versifier  than 
tK>et,  would  still  claim  the  second 
place,  if  only  he  had  written  all  his 
^Sicilian  War  as  well  as  the  first  book. 
But  his  early  death  did  not  allow  his 
genius  to  be  matured.  His  boyish 
works  show  a  great  and  admirable 
talent,  and  a  desire  for  the  best  style 
rare  at  that  time  of  life.  We  have 
lately  lost  much  in  Valerius  Fhccus. 
The  inspiration  ofSaleius  Bassus  was 
vigorous  and  poetical,  but  old  age 
never  succeeded  in  rii)ening  it.  lia- 
hirius  and  Pedo  are  worth  reading,  if 
you  have  time.  Lucan  is  ardent, 
earnest,  and  full  of  admirably  ex- 
pressed sentiments,  and,  to  give  mv 
real  opinion,  should  be  classed  with 
oratora  rather  than  poets.    We  have 
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named  these  becauae  GermanicnB  Aa- 
giistus  (Doinitian)  has  been  diverted 
from  his  favourite  pursuit  by  the  care 
of  the  world,  and  the  gods  thooght 
it  too  little  for  him  to  be  the  first  of 
poets.  Yet  what  can  be  more  sublime, 
loiirned,  matchless  in  evory  way,  than 
the  poems  in  which,  giving  up  em- 
pire, he  sfient  the  privacy  of  his  youth? 
who  could  sing  of  wars  so  well  as 
he  who  hns  so  successfully  waged 
them  1  To  whom  would  the  goddesses 
who  watch  over  studies  listen  so  pro- 
pitiously ?  To  whom  would  Minerva, 
the  patroness  of  his  house,  more 
willingly  reveal  the  mysteries  of  her 
art  ?  Future  ages  will  recount  these 
things  at  gn-ater  length.  For  now 
this  glory  is  obscured  by  thesplen- 
<l()ur  of  his  other  virtues.  We,  how- 
ever, who  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
L'tters  will  crave  your  indulgence, 
Caesar,  for  not  passing  the  subject  by 
in  silence,  and  will  at  least  bear  wit- 
nt'SH,  as  Virgil  says, 

'That   ivy   wreathes  the   lanrela  of   jonr 
crown.' 

*'  In  elegy,  too,  we  challenge  the 
(Irci'ks.  The  tersest  and  most  elegant 
author  of  it  is  in  my  opinion  Tibulius. 
Others  prefer/Vo/*f  r^iMj.  Ovid  is  more 
luxuriant,  (iallus  harsher, than  either. 
Satire  is  all  our  ohti.  In  this  Lucilius 
iii-st  pained  great  renown,  and  even 
now  has  many  admirers  so  wedded  to 
him,  as  to  prefer  him  not  only  to  all 
otht-r  satirists  but  to  all  other  jx>ets. 
I  disagree  with  them  as  mur'h  as  I  dis- 
agree with  Horace,  who  thinks  Lucilius 
ilows  in  a  muddy  stream,  and  that 
there  is  much  that  one  would  wish  to 
remove.  ^  For  there  is  wonderful 
learning  in  him,  freedom  of  speech 
with  the  bitterness  that  comes  there- 
from, and  an  inexhaustible  wit 
Horace  is  far  terser  and  purer,  and 
without  a  rival  in  his  sketches  of 
character.  Persiua  has  earned  much 
true  glory  by  his  single  book.  There 
are  men  now  living  who  are  renowned, 
and  others  who  wQl  be  so  hereafter. 
That  earlier  sort  of  satire  not  written 
exclusively  in  verse  was  founded  by 
TercTUiua  Farro,  the  most  learned  of 


;  the  Romans.  He  conposod  a  TUt 
number  of  extremely  erudite  treatises, 
being  well  versed  in  the  Latin  ton^ 
as  well  as  in  every  kind  of  antiquarian 
,  knowledge ;  he  will,  however,  con- 
tribute much  more  to  science  thin 
to  oratory. 

"  The  iambus  is  not  much  in  vogne 
among  the  Romans  as  a  sefiarate  form 
of  poetry ;  it  is  more  often  inters 
spersed  with  other  rhythms.  Its 
bitterness  is  found  in  Catullus,  Biha- 
cuius,  and  Horace,  though  in  the  last 
the  epo<le  breaks  its  monotony. 

"  Of  lyricists  Horace  is,  I  may  say. 
the  only  one  worth  reading ;  for  he 
sometimes  rises,  and  he  is  always  full 
of  sweetness  and  grace,  and  most 
happily  daring  in  figures  and  expres- 
sions. If  any  one  else  be  addt^l,  it 
must  be  Caesius  Bassus,  whom  we 
have  lately  seen,  but  there  are  living 
lyncists  far  greater  than  he. 

"  Of  the  ancient  tragedians  Aecius 
and  Pacuvius  are  the  most  renowned 
for  the  gravity  of  their  sentiments, 
the  weight  of  their  words,  and  the 
dignity  of  their  characters.  But 
brilliancy  of  touch  and  the  last  polish 
in  completing  their  work  seems  to 
have  been  wanting,  not  so  much  to 
themselves  as  to  their  times.  Aecius 
is  held  to  be  the  more  |>owerful  writer; 
Pacuvius  (by  those  who  wish  to  be 
thought  learned)  the  more  learned. 
Next  comes  the  Thycstes  of  Farius. 
which  may  be  compared  with  any  of 
the  Greek  plays.  The  Afcdea  of  Ocui 
shows  what  that  poet  might  have 
achieved  if  he  had  but  controlled  in* 
stead  of  indulging  his  inspiration.  Ot 
those  of  my  <5wn  day  Pomponius  Se- 
cundus  is  by  far  the  greatest.  The 
old  critics,  indeed,  thought  him  want- 
ing in  tragic  force,  but  uiey  confessed 
his  learning  and  brilliancy. 

"  In  comedy  we  halt  most  lament- 
ably. It  is  true  that  Yarro  declares 
(after  AeliusStilo)  that  the  muses,  had 
they  been  willing  to  talk  lAtin,  woold 
have  used  the  language  of  Plautos. 
It  is  true  also  that  the  ancients  bad  a 
high  respect  for  Caeciliua,  and  that 
they  attnbuted  the  plays  of  Terence 
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to  Scipio— plays  that  are  of  their 
kind  most  elegant,  and  would  be  eren 
more  pleasing  if  they  had  kept  within 
the  iambic  metre.  We  can  scarcely 
reproduce  in  comedy  a  faint  shadow 
of  our  originals,  so  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  believe  the  language  incap- 
able of  that  grace,  which  eren  in 
Greek  is  ])eculiar  to  the  Attic,  or  at 
any  rate  has  ne?er  been  attained  in 
any  other  dialect.  Afranius  excels  in 
the  national  come<ly,  but  I  wish  he 
had  not  defiled  his  plots  by  licentious 
allusions. 

"In  history  at  all  events,  I  wonld 
not  yield  the  y^Xva  to  Greece.  I 
should  liuve  no  fear  in  matching 
Sidluat  against  Thucydides,  nor 
would  Heriniotus  disdain  to  be  com- 
pareil  with  Livy — Livy,  the  most  de- 
lightful in  narration,  the  most  candid 
in  judgment,  the  most  eloquent  in 
his  speeches  that  can  be  conceived. 
Everything  is  j>erfectly  adapted  both 
to  the  circumstances  and  personages 
introduced.  The  allVctions,  and,  al)ovc 
all,  the  softer  ones,  have  never  (to  say 
the  least)  Iweu  more  persuasively  in- 
troduced by  any  writer.  Thus  by  a 
different  kind  of  excellence  he  has 
equalled  the  immortal  rapidity  of 
Sal  lust.  ServiUiis  Noniaiivs  well 
said  to  me :  *They  are  not  like,  but 
they  are  equal.'  I  used  often  to 
listen  to  his  recitations ;  a  man  of 
lofty  spirit  and  full  of  biilliant  senti- 
ments, but  loss  condensed  than  the 
maj(>8ty  of  history  demantis.  This 
condition  was  better  fulfilled  by 
Aufidixis  Bas-fUSy  who  was  a  little  his 
senior,  at  any  rate  in  his  books  on 
tlie  German  War,  in  which  the  author 
was  admirable  in  his  general  treat- 
ment, but  now  and  then  fell  below 
himself.  There  still  survives  and 
adorns  the  literary  glory  of  our  age 
a  man  worthy  of  an  immortal  reconi, 
who  will  be  named  some  day,  but 
now  is  only  alluded  to.  He  has  many 
to  admire,  none  to  imitate  him,  as  if 
freedom,  though  he  clips  her  wings, 
had  injured  him.  But  even  in  what 
he  has  allowed  to  remain  you  can 
detect  a  spiiit  full  lofty,  and  opinions 


eoorageoosly  stated.  There  are  other 
good  writera  ;  but  at  present  we  are 
tasting,  as  it  were,  the  samples,  not 
ransacking  the  libraiies. 

"It  is  the  orators  who  more  than 
any  have  made  Latin  eloquence  a 
match  for  that  of  Greece.  For  I 
could  boldly  pitch  Cicero  against  any 
of  their  champions.  Nor  am  I  ignor- 
ant how  great  a  strife  I  should  be 
stirring  up  (especially  as  it  is  no  part 
of  my  plan),  were  I  to  compare  nim 
with  Demosthenea.  This  is  the  less 
necessary,  since  I  think  Demosthenes 
should  be  read  (or  rather  learnt  by 
heart)  above  every  one  else.  Their 
excellences  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
similar ;  there  is  the  same  plan, 
order  of  division,  method  of  prepara- 
tion, proof,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
invention.  In  the  oratorical  style 
there  is  some  difference.  The  one  is 
closer,  the  other  more  fluent ;  the 
one  draws  his  conclusion  with  more 
incisiveness,  the  other  with  greater 
breadth  ;  the  one  always  wields  a wea- 
I)on  with  a  sharp  edge,  the  other  fre- 
quently a  heavy  one  as  well ;  from  the 
one  nothing  can  be  taken,  to  the 
other  nothing  can  be  added ;  the  one 
shows  more  care,  the  other  more 
natural  gift.  In  wit  and  pathos,  both 
important  points,  Cicero  is  clearly 
first.  Perhaps  the  custom  of  his  state 
did  not  allow  Demosthenes  to  use  the 
epilogue,  but  then  neither  does  the 
genius  of  Latin  oratory  allow  us  to 
employ  ornaments  which  the  Athe- 
nians admire.  In  their  letters,  of 
which  both  have  left  several,  there 
can  be  no  comivarison ;  nor  in  their 
dialogues,  of  which  Demosthenes  has 
not  left  any.  In  one  iH)int  we  mu.st 
yield:  Demosthenes  came  first,  and 
of  course  had  a  great  share  in  making 
Cicero  what  he  was.  For  to  me 
Cicero  seems  in  his  intense  zeal  for 
imitating  the  Greeks  to  have  united 
the  force  of  Demosthenes,  the  copi- 
ousness of  Plato,  and  tlie  sweetness 
of  Isocrates.  Nor  has  he  only  ac- 
:  quired  by  study  all  that  was  best  in 
I  each,  but  has  even  exalted  the  ma- 
jority if  not  the  whole  of  their  excel- 
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Had  Julius  Seeunchu  lived  longer, 
his  renown  as  an  orator  would  be 
first-rate.  For  he  would  have  added, 
as  indeed  he  had  already  began  to 
add,  all  the  desiderata  for  the  mghest 
ideal.  He  would  have  been  more 
combative,  and  more  attentive  to  the 
subject,  even  to  an  occasional  neglect 
of  the  manner.  Cut  off  as  he  was,  he 
nevertheless  merits  a  high  place ; 
such  is  his  facility  of  speech,  his 
charm  in  explaining  what  ne  has  to 
say ;  his  open,  gentle,  and  specious 
style,  his  perfect  selection  of  words, 
even  those  which  are  adopted  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  his  vigorous 
application  of  analogies  extemporane- 
ously suggested.  My  successors  in 
rhetorical  criticism  will  have  a  rich 
field  for  praising  those  who  are  now  liv- 
ing. For  there  are  now  great  talents 
at  work  who  do  credit  to  the  bar, 
both  finished  patrons,  worthy  rivals 
of  the  ancients,  and  industrious 
youths,  following  them  in  the  path 
of  excellence. 

' '  There  remain  the  philosopher8,f  ew 
of  whom  have  attained  to  eloq^uence. 
Cicero^  here  as  ever,  is  the  rival  of 
Plato.  Brutus  stands  in  this  depart- 
ment much  higher  than  as  an  orator; 
he  suffices  for  the  weight  of  his  mat- 
ter; you  qan  see  he  feels  what  he 
says.  Cornelius  Celsus,  following  the 
Saetii,  has  written  a  good  deal  with 
point  and  elegance.  Flancus  among 
the  Stoics  is  useful  for  his  knowledge. 
Amon^  Epicureans,  Catius  though  a 
light  IS  a  pleasant  writer.  I  have 
purposely  aeferred  Seneca  until  the 
end,  because  of  the  false  report  cur- 
rent that  I  condemn  him,  and  even 
personally  dislike  him.  This  results 
nom  my  endeavour  to  recal  to  a 
severer  standard  a  corrupt  and  efieimi- 
nate  taste.  When  I  begai)  mj  em- 
sade,  Seneca  was  almost  the  only 
writer  in  the  hands  of  the  young. 
Nor  did  I  try  to  "  disestablish"  him 
altogether,  but  only  to  prevent  his 
being  placed  above  better  men,  whom 
he  continually  attacked,  fh>m  a  con- 
aciousness  that  his  special  talents 


would  never  allow  him  to  please 
in  the  way  thev  pleased.  And  then 
his  pupils  loved  him  better  than  they 
imitated  him,  and  in  their  imitations 
fell  as  much  below  him  as  he  had 
fallen  below  the  ancients.  I  only 
wish  they  could  have  been  equals  or 
seconds  to  such  a  man.  But  he 
pleased  them  solely  through  his  faults; 
and  it  was  to  reproduce  these  that 
they  all  strove  with  their  utmost 
efforts,  and  then,  boasting  that  they 
spoke  in  his  style,  they  greatiy  in- 
jured lus  fame.  He,  indeed,  had 
many  and  great  excellences ;  an  easy 
and  fertile  talent,  much  study,  much 
knowledge,  though  in  this  he  was 
often  led  astray  by  those  he  employed ' 
to  "research"  for  him.  He  treated 
nearly  the  whole  cycle  of  knowledge. 
For  he  has  left  speeches,  poems,  let- 
ters, and  dialogues.  In  philosophy 
he  was  not  very  accurate,  but  he  was 
a  notable  rebuker  of  vice.  Many 
brilliant  apophthegms  are  scattered 
through  his  works  ;  much,  too,  may 
be  read  with  a  monl  purpose.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  eloquence 
his  style  is  corrupt,  and  the  more 
pernicious  because  he  abounds  in 
pleasant  faults.  One  could  wish  he 
nad  used  his  own  talent  and  another 
person's  judgment  For  had  he  de- 
spised some  modes  of  effect,  had  he 
not  striven  after  others  {partem\  if 
he  had  not  loved  all  that  was  his  own, 
if  he  had  not  broken  the  weight  of 
his  subjects  by  his  short  cut-up  sen- 
tences, he  would  be  approved  by  the 
consent  of  the  learned  rather  than  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  boys.  For  all  this, 
he  should  be  read,  but  only  by  those 
who  are  robust  and  well  prepared  by 
a  course  of  stricter  models  ^  and  for 
this  object,  to  exercise  their  judgment 
on  botii  sides.  For  there  is  much 
that  is  good  in  him,  much  to  admire; 
oidy  it  requires  picking  out,  a  thing 
he  himself  ought  to  have  done.  A 
nature  which  could  always  achieve  its 
object  was  worthy  of  having  striven 
after  a  better  object  than  it  did." 
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Thb  Eeigns  op  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian  (a.d.  69-96). 

2.   POBTS. 

Thb  poet  is  usually  credited  with  a  genius  more  independent  of 
external*  circumstaiices  than  any  other  of  nature's  favourites.  His 
inspiration  is  more  creative,  more  imearthly,  more  constraining, 
more  unattainable  by  mere  effort  He  seems  to  forget  the  world 
in  his  own  inner  sources  of  thought  and  feeling.  As  circiim- 
tances  cannot  produce  him,  so  they  do  not  greatly  affect  his  genius. 
He  is  the  product  of  causes  as  yet  unknown  to  the  student  of 
human  progress ;  he  is  a  boon  for  which  the  age  that  has  him 
should  be  grateful,  a  sort  of  aerii  meUis  cadestia  dona.  Modem 
literature  is  full  of  this  conception.  The  poet  "  does  but  speak 
because  he  must ;  he  sings  but  as  the  linnets  sing."  Never  has 
the  sentiment  been  expressed  with  deeper  pathos  than  by  Shelley's 
well-known  lines  : 

*'  Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thoa£;ht, 
Sin^g  hymns  onbiddeu, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sjrmpathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not" 

The  idea  that  the  poet  can  neither  be  made  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
repressed  if  he  is  there,  on  the  othei^  has  become  deeply  rooted  in 
modem  literary  thought.  And  yet  if  we  look  through  the  epochs 
that  have  been  most  fertile  of  great  poets,  the  ins^inces  of  such 
self-sufficing  hardiness  are  rare.  In  Greek  poetry  we  question 
whether  there  is  one  to  be  found.  In  Latin  poetiy  there  is  only 
Lucretius.  In  modem  times,  it  is  tme,  they  are  more  nmneroTU^ 
owing  to  the  greater  complexity  of  our  social  conditions,  and  the 
greater  difficulty  for  a  strongly  sensuous  or  deeply  spiiitoal  poetic 
nature  to  be  in  harmony  with  them  alL  Putting  aside  these 
solitary  voices  we  should  say  on  the  whole  that  poetry,  at  least  in 
ancient  times,  was  the  tenderest  and  least  hariy  of  all  gaiden 
flowers.    It  needed,  so  to  say,  a  special  soil,  constant  cazei  and 
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shelter  from  the  rode  blast  It  could  bloesom  only  in  the  summer 
of  patronage,  popular  or  imperial ;  the  storms  of  war  and  revolu- 
tion, and  the  chill  frost  of  despotism,  were  equally  fatal  to  its 
tender  life.  Where  its  supports  were  strong  its  own  strength 
came  out,  and  that  with  such  luxuriance  as  to  hide  the  props 
which  lay  beneath;  but  when  once  the  inspiring  consciousness 
of  sympathy  and  aid  was  lost^  its  fair  head  droop^  its  fragrance 
was  forgotten,  and  its  seeds  were  scattered  to  the  waste  of  air. 

If  Lucan's  claim  to  the  name  of  poet  be  disputed,  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  so-caUed  poets  of  the  Flavian  age  1  to  Valerius  Elaccus, 
SUius,  Statins,  and  Martial  1  In  one  sense  they  are  poets  certainly ; 
they  have  a  thorough  mastery  over  the  form  of  their  art,  over  the 
hac^eyed  themes  of  verse.  But  in  the  inspiration  that  makes 
the  bard,  in  the  grace  that  should  adorn  his  mind,  in  the  famili- 
arity with  noble  thoughts  which  lends  to  the  PharsaJia  an  undis- 
puted greatness,  they  are  one  and  all  absolutely  wanting.  None 
of  them  raise  in  the  reader  one  thrill  of  pleasure,  none  of  them 
add  one  single  idea  to  enrich  the  inheritance  of  mankind.  The 
works  of  PHny  and  Quintilian  cannot  indeed  be  ranked  among 
the  masterpieces  of  literature.  But  in  elegant  greatness  they  are 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  works  of  their  brethren  of  the  lyre. 
Science  can  seek  a  refuge  in  the  contemplation  of  the  material 
universe ;  if  it  can  find  no  law  there,  no  justice,  no  wisdom,  no 
comfort,  it  at  least  bows  before  unchaUengod  greatness.  Ehetoric 
can  solace  its  aspirations  in  a  noble  though  hopeless  effort  to 
rekindle  an  extinct  past  Poetry,  that  should  point  the  way  to 
the  ideal,  that  should  bear  witness  if  not  to  goodness  at  least  to 
beauty  and  to  glory,  grovels  in  a  base  contentment  with  all 
that  is  meanest  and  shallowest  in  the  present^  and  owns  no 
source  of  inspiration  but  the  bidding  of  superior  force,  or  the 
insulting  bribe  of  a  despot's  minion  which  derides  in  secret  the 
very  flattery  it  buys. 

These  poets  need  not  detain  us  long.  There  is  little  to  interest 
us  in  them,  and  they  are  of  little  importance  in  the  history  of 
hterature.  The  first  of  them  is  C.  Yalertos  Flaccus  Setinus 
Balbus.^  He  was  born  not^  as  his  name  would  indicate,  at  Setia, 
but  at  Patavium.^  We  gather  from  a  passage  in  his  poem^  that 
he  filled  the  office  of  CUtindecimvir  aacris  faciundis,  and  from 

^  In  the  single  ancient  codex  of  the  Vatican,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book 
we  read  0.  Val.  PL  Balhi  explicit.  Lib.  II. ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book, 
C.  Val.  Fl.  SeUni,  Lib.  IV.  explicit;  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  C.  Val,  Fl. 
Setini  Argcmauticon,  Lib.  VII.  esmlidL  The  obscurity  of  these  names  has 
caused  some  critica  to  doubt  whetner  they  really  belonged  to  the  poet 

'Mart.  L  61-4  » L  6. 
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Quintilian^  that  he  was  cut  off  by  an  early  death.  The  date  of 
this  event  may  be  fixed  with  probability  to  the  year  88  A.D.' 
Bureau  de  la  ^falle  has  disputed  this,  and  thinks  it  probable  that 
he  lived  until  the  leign  of  Trajan ;  but  this  is  in  itself  unlikelj, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  obviously  unfinished  state  of  the  poem. 
The  legend  of  the  Argonauts  which  forms  its  subject  was  one  that 
had  already  been  treated  by  Varro  Atacinus  apparently  in  the 
form  of  an  imitation  <ir  translation  from  the  same  writer,  Adpol- 
lonius  Ehodius,  whom  Valerius  also  chose  as  his  model  But 
whereas  Yarro's  poem  was  little  more  than  «  free  tranriaEtion,  that 
of  Valerius  is  an  amplification  «nd  study  from  the  original  of  a 
more  ambitious  character.  It  consiists  of  eight  books,  of  which 
the  last  is  incomplete,  and  in  estimating  its  merits  or  demerits  we 
must  not  forget  the  immaturity  of  its  author's  talent 

The  opening  dedication  to  Vespasian  fixes  its  composition 
under  his  reign.  Its  profane  flattery  is  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
period,  but  lacks  the  briUiancy,  the  audacity,  and  the  satire  of 
that  of  Lacan.  From  certain  allusions  it  is  probable  that  the 
poem  was  written  soon  ufter  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Utos^ 
(a.d.  70).  There  is  considerable  learning  shown,  but  a  desire  to 
compress  allusions  into  a  small  space  and  to  suggest  trains  of 
mythological  recollection  by  passing  hints,  interfere  with  the 
lucidity  of  the  styla  In  other  respects  the  diction  is  dassdcal 
and  elegant,  and  both  rhythm  and  language  are  closely  modelled 
on  those  of  VirgiL  Licences  of  versification  are  rare.  The  spon- 
daic line,  rarely  used  by  Ovid,  almost  discarded  by  Lucan,  but  which 
reappears  in  Statins,  is  sparingly  employed  by  Valerius.  Hiatos 
is  still  rarer,  but  the  shortening  of  final  «  occurs  in  verbs  and 
nominatives,  such  as  Juno,  Virgo,  whenever  it  suits  the  metre. 
His  speeches  are  rhetorical  but  not  extravagant,  some,  e^.,  that  of 
Helle  to  Jason,  are  very  pretty.  In  descriptive  power  he  rises  to 
his  highest  level ;  some  of  his  subjects  are  extremely  vivid  and 
might  form  subjects  for  a  painting.^  During  the  time  that  he 
was  writing  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  occurred,  and  he  has 
described  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  witness.^ 

**  Sic  ubi  pronipti  tonoit  <n2m  forte  Veacvi 
Hesperiae  letaUs  apex ;  vixdam  i^ea  montem 
Torsit  hiema,  iamque  Eoas  oiiiis  indnit  urbeB." 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  the  descriptive  piacei^  however  lAnking  and 

^  X.  i.  90.  *  So  Dodwell,  Annal.  Quintii.  •  L  7,«2f. 

*  E.g.fOt  Titus  storming  Jerusalem  (i.  IS), 

**  Solymo  nigrantem  pnlvere  fttSama 
Spargentemqne  tecea,  et  in  omul  toirt  faranleBi.** 

«iv.  608;  cf.  iv.  210. 
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elaborate,  of  the  period  of  the  decline,  are  prominently  fieible  the 
strained  endeavour  to  be  emphatic,  and  the  continual  dependence 
upon  book  reminiscence  instead  of  first-hand  observation.  Valerius 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Nor  is  the  next  author  who  presents 
himself  any  better  in  this  respect,  the  voluptuary  and  poetaster 
C.  SiLIUS  iTALioua 

This  laborious  compiler  and  tasteless  versifier  was  bom  25  a.d., 
or  according  to  some  24  a.d.,  and  died  by  his  own  act  seventy-six 
years  later.  He  is  known  to  us  as  a  copyist  of  Virgil ;  to  his  con- 
temporaries he  was  at  least  as  well  known  as  a  clever  oratcnr  and 
luxurious  virtuoso.  His  early  fondness  for  ViigiTs  poetiy  may 
be  presumed  from  the  dedication  of  Comutus's  treatise  on  that 
subject  to  him,  but  he  soon  deserted  literature  for  public  life,  in 
which  (68  A.D.)  he  attained  the  highest  success  by  being  nomi- 
nated consul  He  had  been  a  personal  friend  ef  Vitellius  and  of 
Nero ;  but  now,  satisfied  with  his  aehievements,  he  settled  down 
on  his  estates,  and  composed  his  poem  od  the  Punic  Wars  in 
sixteen  books.  Most  of  the  information  we  possess  about  him  is 
gathered  from  the  letter^  in  which  Pliny  narrates  his  death.  We 
translate  the  most  striking  passages  for  the  reader's  benefit. 

**  I  have  just  heard  that  Silius  has  closed  his  life  in  his  Neapolitan  yilla  by 
voluntary  abstinence.  The  cause  of  his  preferring  to  die  was  ill-health.  He 
sulTered  from  an  incurable  tumour,  the  trouble  arising  from  which  deter- 
mined him  with  singular  n'solution  to  seek  death  as  a  relief.  His  whole  life 
had  been  unvaryingly  fortunate,  except  that  he  had  lost  the  younger  of  his  two 
sons.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  lived  to  see  his  elder  and  more  promising 
uon  succeed  in  life  and  obtain  the  consulship.  He  had  injured  his  reputation 
under  Nero.  It  was  believed  he  had  acted  as  an  informer.  But  after- 
wnrdfl,  while  eigoving  Vit(.'llius*»  friendship,  he  had  conducted  himself  wiUi 
courtesy  and  nmdence.  He  had  gained  mnch  crodit  by  his  pvoconsulship 
in  Asia,  and  had  since  by  an  honourable  leisure  wiped  out  tne  blot  whicn 
stained  the  activity  of  his  former  years.  He  nuiked  among  the  first  men  in 
the  state,  but  he  neither  retained  power  nor  excited  envy.  He  was  saluted, 
courted  ;  he  received  levees  often  m  his  bed,  always  in  his  chamber,  whictk 
was  crowded  with  visitors,  who  came  attracted  by  no  considerations  of  his 
fortune.  When  not  occupied  with  writing,  he  passed  his  days  in  learned 
discourse.  His  poems  evince  more  diligence  than  talent :  he  now  and  then 
by  reciting  challenged  men's  opinions  upon  them.  Latterly,  owing  to  ad- 
vancing years,  he  retired  from  Rome  and  remained  in  Campania,  nor  did 
even  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor  draw  him  forth.  To  allow  this  in- 
activity was  most  liberal  on  the  emperor's  part,  to  have  the  courage  to 
accept  it  was  equally  honourable  to  Sihus.  He  was  a  virtuoso,  and  was  even 
blamed  for  his  propensities  for  collecting.  He  owned  several  country-houses 
in  the  same  district,  and  was  always  so  taken  with  each  new  house  he  pur- 
chased as  to  neglect  the  old  for  it.  All  of  them  were  well  stocked  with 
books,  statues,  and  busts  of  great  men.  These  last  hs  not  only  treasured  bat 
revered,  above  all,  that  of  Yiigil,  whose  birthday  he  kept  more  religiously 

1  Ep.  III.  7. 
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than  his  own.  He  preferred  celebrating  it  at  Naples,  where  he  risited  th« 
poet*s  tomb  as  if  it  had  been  a  temple.  Amid  sach  complete  tranqoillity  he 
passed  his  seventy-fifth  year,  not  exactly  weak  in  body,  but  delicate." 

To  this  notice  of  Pliny's  we  might  add  several  by  Martial; 
but  as  these  refer  to  the  same  facts,  adding  beside  only  fulsome 
praises  of  the  wealthy  and  dignified  litterateur,  they  need  not  be 
quoted  here.  Quintilian  docs  not  mention  him.  But  his  silence 
is  no  token  of  disrespect ;  it  is  merely  an  indication  that  Sihos 
was  still  alive  when  the  great  critic  wrote. 

There  is  little  that  cdls  for  remark  in  his  long  and  tedious 
work.  He  is  a  poet  only  by  memory.  Timid  and  nerveless,  he 
lacks  ahke  the  vigorous  beauties  of  the  earlier  school,  and  the 
vigorous  faults  of  the  later.  He  pieces  together  in  the  straggling 
mosaic  of  his  poem  hemistichs  from  his  contemporaries,  fragments 
from  Livy,  words,  thoughts,  epithets,  and  rhythms  from  Virgil ; 
and  he  elaborates  the  whole  with  a  pre-Eaphaelite  fidelity  to 
details  which  completely  destroys  whatever  unity  the  subject 
suggested. 

This  subject  is  not  in  itself  a  bad  one,  but  the  treatment  he 
applies  to  it  is  unreal  and  insipid  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
cannot  perceive,  for  instance,  that  the  divine  interventions  which 
are  admissible  in  the  quarrel  of  Aeneas  and  Tumus  are  ludicrous 
when  imported  into  the  struggle  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal 
And  this  inconsistency  is  the  more  glaring,  since  his  extreme 
historical  accuracy  (an  accuracy  so  strict  as  to  make  Niebuhr 
declare  a  knowledge  of  him  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the 
Punic  Wars)  gives  to  his  chronicle  a  prosaic  literalness  from  which 
nothing  is  more  alien  than  the  caprices  of  an  imaginary  pantheon. 
Who  can  help  resenting  the  unreality,  when  at  Saguntum  Jupiter 
guides  an  arrow  into  Hannibal's  body,  which  Juno  immediately 
withdraws  P  or  when,  at  Cannae,  Aeolus  yields  to  the  prayer  of 
Juno  and  blinds  the  Eomans  by  a  whirlwind  of  dust?  *  These 
are  two  out  of  innumerable  similar  instancea  Amid  such  in- 
congruities it  is  no  wonder  if  the  heroes  themselves  lose  all  body 
and  consistency,  so  that  Scipio  turns  into  a  kind  of  Paladin,  and 
Hannibal  into  a  monster  of  cruelty,  whom  we  should  not  be  sui^ 
prised  to  see  devouring  children.  Silius  in  poetry  represents,  on 
a  reduced  scale,  the  same  reactionary  sentiments  that  in  prose 
animated  Quintilian.  So  far  he  is  to  be  commended.  But  if  we 
must  choose  a  companion  among  the  Flavian  poets,  let  it  be 
Statins  with  all  his  faults,  rather  than  this  coirect^  only  because 
completely  talentless,  compiler. 

»  Ren.  i.  535.  «  ix.  491. 
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To  him  let  us  now  tum.  With  filial  pride  he  attributes  his 
eminence  to  the  example  and  instruction  of  his  father,  P.  Papinius 
Statius,  who  was,  if  we  may  believe  his  son,  a  distinguished  and 
extremely  successful  poet.^  He  was  bom  either  at  Naples  or  at 
Selle;  and  the  doubt  hanging  over  this  point  neither  the  father  nor 
the  son  had  any  desire  to  dear  up ;  for  did  not  the  same  ambiguity 
attach  to  the  birthplace  of  Homer )  At  any  rate  he  established 
himself  at  Kaples  as  a  young  man,  and  opened  a  school  for 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  engaging  in  the  quinquennial  contests  him- 
self, and  training  his  pupils  to  do  the  same.  It  is  not  certain 
that  he  ever  settled  at  Eome ;  his  modest  ambition  seems  to  have 
been  content  with  provincial  celebrity.  What  the  subjects  of  his 
prize  poetry  were  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a  short  epic  on  the  wars  between  Vespasian  and 
Yitellius  and  contemplated  writing  another  on  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  His  more  celebrated  son,  P.  Papinius  Statius  the 
younger,  was  bom  at  Kaples  61  A.D.,  and  before  his  father's  death 
had  carried  off  the  victory  in  the  Neapolitan  poetical  games  by  a 
poem  in  honour  of  Ceres.*  Shortly  after  ttiis  he  returned  to 
Eome,  where  it  is  probable  he  had  been  educated  as  a  boy,  and 
in  his  twenty-first  year  married  a  young  widow  named  Claudia 
(whose  former  husband  seems  to  have  been  a  singer  or  harpist),^ 
and  their  mutual  attachment  is  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  poet's 
goodness  of  hearty  a  quality  which  the  habitual  exaggeration  of 
his  manner  ineffectually  tries  to  conceal 

Domitian  had  instituted  a  yearly  poetical  contest  at  the  Quin- 
quatria,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  held  on  the  Alban  Mount  Statius 
was  f  ortimate  enough  on  three  separate  occasions  to  win  the  prize, 
his  subject  being  in  each  ease  the  praises  of  Domitian  himself.^ 
But  at  the  great  quinquennial  Capitoline  contest^  in  which  ap- 
parently the  subject  was  the  praises  of  Jupiter,^  Statius  was  not 
equally  successful^  This  defeat,  which  he  bewails  in  more  than 
one  passage,  was  a  disappointment  he  never  quite  overcame, 
though  some  critics  have  inferred  from  another  passage  ^  that  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  he  came  off  victor;  but  this  cannot  be 
proved.® 

Statius  had  something  of  the  tme  poet  in  him.  He  had  the 
love  of  nature  and  of  ^ose  "  cheap  pleasures "  of  which  Hume 

*  See  Silv.  Y.  iiL  passim.     Thitf  poem  is  a  good  instance  of  an  epicidion. 

•  lb.  II.  ii.  6.  «  lb.  III.  v.  62. 

*  lb.  III.  V.  28  ;  cf.  IV.  u  65.  »  Quint  III.  vil  4. 

•  lb.  III.  V.  81.  '  SUv.  IV.  ii.  66. 

'  For  a  brilliant  and  interesting  essay  on  the  two  Statii.  the  reader  in  re. 
iiBrred  to  Nisard,  PoiUs  de  la  DiauUnee^  voL  L  p.  S08. 
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writes,  the  pleaenzes  of  flowen^  Inidi^  tveei^  freah  aii^  s  eoantij 
lambcape,  a  blue  sky.  These  eould  not  be  had  at  Borne  far  all 
the  favours  of  the  empezoE.  Statiua  piiied  for  a  aimplw  hb. 
Ho  wished  also  to  provide  for  his  step-danghtfir,  whom  he  deai^ 
loved,  and  whose  engaging  beauty  while  occupied  in  reciting  her 
father's  poems,  or  singing  them  to  the  music  of  the  haip^  he 
finoly  describes.  Perhaps  at  Naples  a  husband  could  be  loand 
for  horl  So  to  Naples  he  went^  and  there  in  quiet  letiramant 
]ia8so<l  the  short  remainder  of  his  days,  finishing  his  opus  ma^mtm 
the  Thebaidf  and  writing  the  fragment  that  remains  of  his  still 
more  ambitious  AchiUeid.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  certain, 
but  it  may  bo  placed  with  some  probability  in  98  a.  n. 

Htatius  was  not  merely  a  brilliant  poet  He  was  a  still  more 
1)rilliant  imj/rovutaior.  Often  he  would  pour  forth  to  enthu- 
Bioutio  listeners,  as  Ovid  had  done  before  him, 

"  Hifl  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.** 

Improvisation  had  long  been  cultivated  among  the  Greeks.  We 
know  from  Cicero's  oration  on  behalf  of  Archies  that  it  was  no 
niro  ttcr.oniplishmont  among  the  wits  of  that  nation.  And  it  was 
not  unknown  among  the  Eomans,  though  with  them  also  it  was 
more  commonly  exorcised  in  Greek  than  in  Latin.  The  tedmi- 
(uilities  of  versification  had,  since  Ovid,  ceased  to  involve  any 
labour.  Not  an  aspirant  of  any  ambition  but  was  familiar  with 
(wory  page  of  the  Gradua  ad  Pamaasumy  and  could  lay  it  under 
contribution  at  a  moment's  notice.  Hence  to  write  fluent  venes 
%va8  no  merit  at  all;  to  write  epigrammatic  vtoes  was  worth 
iloing ;  but  to  extemporize  a  poem  of  £rom  one  to  two  hundred  linear 
of  which  every  line  should  display  a  neat  turn  or  a  hon  mat^  this 
wtut  the  mo8t  diH.>ply  coveted  gift  of  all ;  and  it  was  the  poaaesakn 
of  this  gift  in  it«  most  seductive  form  that  gave  Statina  nnqi 
tioned,  though  not  unenvied,  pre-eminence  among  the  beamxt 
of  his  day.  His  SHviU\  which  are  trifles,  but  very  rh^rmmg 
wore  mi>st  of  them  written  within  twenty-four  hours  after  tlieir 
s\ibjivts  had  been  suggested  to  him.  Their  elegant  poluli  is 
uudeuiablo ;  the  worst  feature  about  them  is  the  base  ^'Tnr^ir- 
nuoe  with  whicb  this  versatile  flatterer  wrote  to  ordov  wirinwt 
jk^king  any  questions,  whatever  the  eunuchs,  pleasme^iau i  e Hita, 
or  frtHHlmon  of  the  emperor  desired.  They  are  fall  of  imenrif  alK> 
as  tlm'^wing  light  on  the  manners  and  fashions  of  tlae  una  a»l 
disv^lv>«iuv:  the  frivcklities  which  in  the  minds  of  all  the  OKfldbcB  of 
Uio  court  had  quite  put  out  of  sight  the  serioos  cl^jecsa  of  Efa 
ThoT  vwntain  many  notices  of  the  poet  and  his  fiiettl^  wA  we 
kvum  that  when  Uioy  w«ra  compoeed  he  w  aft  toA  ob  i^ 
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TTiebctid,  He  excnaes  these  dioTtjeux  cPesprit  by  alleging  the 
example  of  Homer's  BaUle  of  the  Frags  and  Mice  and  Virgil's 
Oukx,  *'  I  hardly  know/'  he  says,  '*  of  one  illustrions  poet  who 
ha»not  prefaced  his  nobler  triumphs  of  song  by  some  prelude  in  a 
lighter  strain."  ^  The  short  prose  introductions  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  poems  that  compose  each  book  are  well  worth  reading. 
The  first  book  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Arbuntius  Stella,  who 
was,  if  we  may  believe  Statins  and  Martial,  himself  no  mean 
poet,  and  in  his  little  ColumbOf  an  ode  addressed  to  his  mistress's 
dove,  rivalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  famous  '*  sparrow-poem  " 
of  Catullus.  He  wrote  also  several  other  love  poems,  and  per- 
haps essayed  a  heroic  flight  in  celebrating  the  Sarmatian  victories 
of  Domitian.^ 

The  Silvae  were  for  the  most  part  read  or  recited  in  public 
We  saw  in  a  former  chapter^  that  Asinius  FoUio  first  introduced 
these  readings.  His  object  in  doing  so  is  uncertain.  It  may 
have  been  to  solace  himself  for  the  loss  of  a  political  career,  or  it 
may  have  been  a  device  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  new  works 
before  granting  them  a  place  in  his  public  library.  The  recita- 
tions thus  served  the  purpose  of  the  modem  reviews.  They 
affixed  to  each  new  work  the  critic's  verdict,  and  assigned  to  it 
its  place  among  the  hst  of  candidates  for  fame.  No  sooner  was 
the  practice  introduced  than  it  became  popular.  Horace  already 
complains  of  it,  and  declares  that  he  will  not  indulge  it :  ^ 

"  Non  recito  cniquam  nin  amicisy  idqne  coactoa, 
Non  nbivis  ooramve  qaibnslibet." 

He  with  greater  wisdom  read  his  poems  to  some  single  friend  whose 
judgment  and  candour  he  could  trust — some  Quinctilius  Varus, 
or  Maecius  Tarpa — and  he  advised  his  friends  the  Pisos  to  do  the 
same ;  but  his  advice  was  little  heeded.  Even  during  his  lifetime 
the  vain  thirst  for  applause  tempted  many  an  author  to  submit 
his  compositions  to  the  hasty  judgment  of  a  fashionable  assembly, 
and  (fond  hope  I)  to  promise  himself  an  immortality  proportioned 
to  their  compliments.  Ovid's  muse  drew  her  fullest  inspiration 
from  the  excitements  of  the  hall,  and  the  poet  bitterly  complains 
in  exile  that  now  this  stimulus  to  eifort  is  withdrawn  he  has  lost 
the  power  and  even  the  desire  to  write,*  Nor  was  it  only  poetry 
that  was  thus  criticised;  grave  historians  read  their  works  before 
publishing  them,  and  it  is  related  of  Claudius  that  on  hearing  the 
thunders  of  applause  which  were  bestowed  on  the  recitations  of 

^  The  fifth  book  is  onfinishecL    Probably  he  did  not  care  to  recur  to  it 


after  leaving  Rome. 
«8ilv.  I.ii 
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Servilitis  Konianus,  he  entered  the  bnilding  and  seated  hiTDselt 
uninyited  among  the  enthusiastic  listeners.  Under  Nero,  the 
readings,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  custom,  became  a  law,  that  is, 
were  upheld  by  legal  no  less  than  social  obligations.  The  same  is 
true  of  Domitian's  reign.  This  ill-educated  prince  wished  to  feign 
an  interest  in  literature,  the  more  so,  since  Nero,  whom  he  imitat^ 
had  really  been  its  eager  votary.  Accordingly,  he  patronised  the 
readings  of  the  principal  poets,  and  above  all,  of  Statins.  This  was 
the  golden  time  of  recitations,  or  osteTUcUtones,  as  they  now  with 
sarcastic  justice  began  to  be  called,  and  Statins  was  their  chief 
hero.  As  Juvenal  tells  us,  he  made  the  whole  city  glad  when  he 
promised  a  day.^  His  recitations  were  often  held  at  the  houses  of 
his  great  friends,  men  like  Abascantius  or  Glabrio,  adventurers  of 
yesterday,  who  had  come  to  Eome  with  "  chalked  feet,"  and  now 
had  been  raised  by  Caesar  to  a  height  whence  they  looked  with 
scorn  upon  the  scattered  relics  of  nobility.  It  is  tliese  men  that 
Statins  so  adroitly  flatters ;  it  is  to  them  that  he  looks  for  coimte- 
nance,  for  patronage,  for  more  substantial  rewards;  and  yet  so 
wretched  is  the  recompense  even  of  the  highest  popularity,  that 
Statins  would  have  to  beg  his  bread  if  he  did  not  find  a  better 
employer  in  the  actor  and  manager.  Pans,  who  pays  him  hand- 
somely for  the  tragedies  that  at  each  successive  exhaustion  of  his 
exchequer  he  is  fain  to  write  for  the  taste  of  a  coimptmob.^  But 
at  last  Statins  began  to  see  the  folly  of  all  this.  He  grew  tired  of 
hiring  himself  out  to  amuse,  of  practising  the  affectation  of  a 
modesty,  an  inspiration,  an  emotion  he  did  not  feel,  of  hearing  the 
false  plaudits  of  rivals  who  he  knew  carped  at  his  verses  in  his 
absence  and  libelled  his  character,  of  running  hither  and  thither 
over  Parnassus  dragging  his  poor  muse  at  the  heels  of  some  selfish 
frcedman ;  he  was  man  enough  and  poet  enough  to  wish  to  write 
something  that  would  live,  and  so  he  left  Home  to  con  over  his 
mythological  erudition  amid  a  less  exciting  environment^  and  woo 
the  genius  of  poesy  where  its  last  great  master  had  been  laid  to 
rest. 

After  Statins  had  left  Eome,  the  popularity  of  the  recitations 
gradually  decreased.  No  poet  of  equal  attractiveness  was  left  to 
hold  them.  So  the  ennui  and  disgust^  which  had  perhaps  long 
been  smothered,  now  burst  forth.  Many  people  refused  to  attend 
altogether.  They  sent  their  servants,  parasites,  or  hired  applauders, 
while  they  themselves  strolled  in  the  public  squares  or  spent  the 
hours  in  the  bath,  and  only  lounged  into  the  room  at  the  close  of  the 
])erfonnance.      Their  indifference  at  last  rejected  all  disguise; 

^  Lactam  fecit  cam  Statios  Urbem  Promidtque  diem,  Jot.  tIL  86, 
'  Esnrit  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendit  Agaven,  Jav.  ib. 
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absence  I)ecaine  tlie  rule.  Even  Tngan's  assiduous  attendance  could 
hardly  bring  a  scanty  and  listless  concourse  to  the  once  crowded 
halls.  Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  a  finished  reciter,  grievously 
complains  of  the  incivility  shown  to  deserving  poets.  Instead  of 
the  loud  cries,  the  uneasy  motions  that  had  attested  the  excitement 
of  the  hearers,  nothing  is  heard  but  yawns  or  shuffling  of  the  feet; 
a  dead  silence  prevails.  Even  Pliny's  gay  spirits  and  cheerful 
vanity  were  not  proof  against  such  a  reception.  The  "little 
grumblings  "  (indignatiunculae),  of  which  his  letters  are  full,  attest 
how  sorely  he  felt  the  decline  of  a  fashion  in  which  he  was  so 
eminently  fitted  to  excel  And  if  a  wealthy  noble  patronised  by 
the  emperor  thus  complains,  how  intolerable  must  have  been  the 
disappointment  to  the  poet  whose  bread  depended  on  Ins  verses, 
the  poet  depicted  by  Juvenal,  to  whom  the  patron  graciously  lends 
a  house,  ricketty  and  barred  up,  lying  at  a  distance  from  town,  and 
lays  on  him  the  ruinous  expense  of  carriage  for  benches  and  stalls, 
which  after  all  are  only  half -filled  ! 

The  frenzy  of  public  readings,  then,  was  over ;  but  Statins  had 
learned  his  style  in  their  midst,  and  country  retirement  could  not 
change  it.  The  whole  of  his  brilliant  epic  savours  of  the  lecture 
room.  The  verbal  conceits,  the  florid  ornament^  the  sparkling  but 
quite  untranslatable  epigrams  which  enliven  every  description  and 
give  point  to  every  speech,  need  only  be  noted  in  passing ;  for  no 
reader  of  a  single  book  of  the  Thebaid  can  fail  to  mark  them. 

This  poem,  which  is  admitted  by  Merivale  to  be  faultless  in  epic 
execution,  and  has  been  glorified  by  the  admiration  of  Dante, 
occupied  the  author  twelve  years  in  the  composing,^  probably  from 
80  to  92  A.  D.  Its  elaborate  finish  bears  testimony  to  the  labour 
expended  on  it  Had  Statius  been  content  with  tnfles  such  as  are 
sketched  in  the  Silvae  he  might  have  been  to  this  day  a  favourite 
and  widely-read  poet  As  it  is,  the  minute  beauties  of  his  epic  lie 
buried  in  such  a  wilderness  of  nnattractive  learning  and  second- 
hand mythological  reminiscence,  that  few  care  to  seek  them  out 
His  mastery  over  the  epic  machinery  is  complete;  but  he  fails  not 
only  in  the  ardour  of  the  bard,  but  in  the  vigour  of  the  mere 
narrator.  His  action  drags  heavily  through  the  first  ten  books, 
and  then  is  summarily  finished  in  the  last  two,  the  accession  of 
Creon  after  Oedipus^s  exile,  his  prohibition  to  bury  Polynices,  the 
interference  of  Theseus,  and  the  death  of  Creon  being  aU  dismissed 
in  fifteen  hundred  lines. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  the  poem  are  the  descriptions 
of  battles  and  the  similes.     The  former  are  greatly  superior  to  those 

^  Bia  amo8  vigiUUa^  annoB^  Theb.  xii  811. 
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of  Lucan  or  Silius.  They  liaye  not  the  hideous  combinatioii  of 
horrors  of  the  one,  nor  the  shadowy  unreality  of  the  other. 
Though  hatched  in  the  closet  and  not  on  the  battle-field,  a  defect 
they  share  with  all  poets  from  Virgil  downwards,  they  have 
sufficient  yerisimilitude  to  interest,  and  not  sufficient  reality  to 
shock  us.  The  similes  merit  still  higher  praise.  The  genius  of 
Latin  poetry  was  fast  tending  towaids  the  epigram,  and  these 
similes  are  strictly  epigrammaHc  The  artificial  brevity  which 
suggests  many  different  lines  of  reminiscence  at  the  same  tune  is 
exhibited  with  marked  success.  As  the  simile  was  so  assiduously 
cultivated  by  the  Latin  epicists  and  forms  a  distinctive  feature  of 
their  style,  we  shall  give  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter  a  com- 
parative table  of  the  more  important  similes  of  the  three  chief  epic 
poets.  At  present  we  shall  quote  only  two  from  the  Thebcdd, 
both  admirable  in  their  way,  and  each  exemplifying  one  of  Statius's 
prominent  faults  or  virtues.  The  first  compares  an  army  following 
its  general  across  a  river  to  a  herd  of  catUe  following  the  leading 
buU:i 

"  Ao  velat  quotum  n  quando  armenta  per  aranem 
Pastor  agi^  stat  triste  pecos,  procul  altera  teUna' 
Omnibus,  et  UUe  medium  timer :  ast  ubi  doctor 
Taoros  init  fecitque  yadum,  tunc  moUior  unda. 
Tunc  faciles  saltus,  visaeque  accedere  ripae.** 

This  is  elegant  in  style  but  full  of  ambiguities,  if  not  experi- 
ments, in  language.  The  words  in  italics  are  an  exaggerated 
imitation  of  a  mode  of  expression  to  which  Yirgil  is  prone,  i.6.ia 
psychological  indication  of  an  effect  made  to  stand  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  thing.  Then  as  to  the  three  forced  expressions  of  the 
last  two  lines — to  say  nothing  of  fecit  vadum^  which  may  be  a 
pastoral  term,  as  we  say  made  the  ford^  i.e.  struck  it — ^we  have 
the  epithet  mollior,  which,  here  again  in  caricature  of  Virgil, 
mixes  feeling  with  description,  used  for  facUior  in  the  sense  of 
*'  kinder,"  "  more  obliging"  (for  he  can  hardly  mean  that  it  feek 
softer) ;  facilea  saUria,  either  the  "  leap  across  seems  easier,''  or 
perhaps  "  the  woods  on  the  other  side  look  less  frowning  ;**  while 
to  add  to  the  hyperbole,  '^the  bank  appears  to  come  near  and  meet 
them."  Three  subtle  combinations  are  thus  expended  where 
Virgil  would  have  used  one  mmple  one. 

Th»  next  simile  exemplifies  the  use  of  hyperbole  at  its  happiest, 
an  ornament,  by  the  way,  to  which  Statins  is  specially  prone.  It 
is  a  very  short  one*^  It  compares  an  infant  to  the  babe  Apollo 
crawling  on  the  shore  of  Bebe ; 

^  Theb.  vii.  485,  auoted  by  Nisard.  *  *'  The  land  on  the  other  side.** 

^  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  on  the  later  Roman  epoo  by  Coning^ 
ton,  Posthumoui  Workt,  voL  i.  p.  848. 
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*'  Talu  per  liton  reptem 
Improlnu  Or^giu  htu  indiumbat  Apollo." 
Tliis  ifl  deligbtfuL  The  miBchieyoiu  little  god  cnwla  near  the 
edge  of  the  island,  and  by  hia  diriuB  weight  nearly  overtume  it ! 
We  flhonid  observe  the  gnas  materialism  of  idea  which  underlies 
this  pretty  picture.  Xot  one  of  the  Bonuui  P^ts  ia  &ee  from  this 
taint  To  take  a  well-known  instance  from  A^igil ;  when  Aeneas 
gets  into  Charon's  boat 


The  effect  of  the  "Inge&s  Aeneas"  buisting  Charon's  cia^  skifT  ie 
decidedly  grotesqu&  Locan  has  not  failed  to  seize  and  exaggerate 
this  pecul^ty.  To  repeat  the  example  we  have  already  noticed 
in  the  first  book,*  when  asking  Nero  which  part  of  heaven  ho  is 
Belecting  for  his  abode,  he  prays  him  not  to  choose  one  far  removed 
from  the  centre,  lest  his  vast  weight  should  disturb  the  balance  of 
then   ■ 


"  Aetti«ria  imiMDBi  rartem  t 

Sentiat  axis  odiu." 
gtatius,  ae  we  have  seen,  adds  the  one  element  that  was  wanting, 
namely  the  abstraction  of  the  heroic  altogether ;  nevertheless,  in 
small  effects  of  this  kind,  be  must  be  pronounced  superior  to  both 
Virgil  and  Lucan. 

The  Achillea  is  a  mere  fragment,  no  doubt  left  as  such  owing 
to  the  author's  early  death.  The  design,  of  which  it  was  the  first 
instalment,  was  even  more  ambitions  than  that  of  the  Thebuid. 
It  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  the 
legends  of  which  Achilles  was  the  hero,  exceptii^  those  which 
form  tbe'subjcct  of  the  Rtad.  Its  style  shows  a  slight  advance  on 
that  of  the  earlier  poem ;  it  is  equally  long-winded,  but  less 
bombastic,  and  consequently  somewhat  mon  natural  In  one  or 
two  passages  Statiua'  promises  Bomitian  an  epic  celebrating  his 
deeds,  but  probably  he  never  had  any  serious  intention  of  fulfilling 
his  word.  Statius  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  especially 
when  he  compared  himself  with  the  poet  fraternity  of  his  day ; 
but  hia  careful  study  of  Homer  and  Yiigil  had  shown  him  that 
there  was  a  domain  inta  which  be  could  not  enter,  and  so  even 
while  vaunting  his  claims  to  inmtortslity,  he  is  careful  not  to 
aspire  to  be  ranked  with  the  poet  of  the  Aeneid  :* 
"  Nee  to  divinua  Aeaaids  teDta : 

Sed  loDge  miiMie  et  veitigia  wmpei  adors." 
Talerids  Mabtulis  was  bom  at  Bilbilis,  in  Hispania  Tarra 


Aen.  vi.  41S. 

>  Piisn.  i.  ce. 

1  Tbiti.  L  17 ',  Aeh.  L  IS. 

*  Theb.  xU.  815. 
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conensis  (March  1,  43  a.d.),  and  retained  through  life  an  affec- 
tionate admiration  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  he  celebrates 
in  numerous  poems.  ^  At  twenty-two^  years  of  age  he  came  to 
Eome,  Nero  being  then  on  the  throne.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  that  emperor,  but  rose  into  great  favour  with 
Titus,  which  was  continued  under  Domitian,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  Jm  trium  liberorum^  and  the  tribunate,  together  with 
the  rank  of  a  Koman  knight,^  and  a  pension  from  ^e  imperial 
treasury,^  probably  attached  to  the  position  of  court  poet  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  his  circumstances.  The  facts 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as  his  possession  of  a  house  in  the  city 
and  a  villa  at  Nomentum,^  would  point  to  an  easy  competence ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  poet's  continual  complaints  of  poverty  ^  prove 
that  he  was  either  less  wealthy  than  his  titles  suggest^  or  else  that 
he  was  hard  to  satisfy.  On  the  accession  of  Trajan  he  seems  to 
have  left  Rome  for  Spain,  it  is  said  because  the  emperor  refused 
to  recognise  his  genius ;  but  as  he  had  been  a  prominent  author 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  it  is  likely  that  his  character,  not  his 
tiilent,  was  what  Trajan  looked  coldly  on.  A  poet  who  had  prosti- 
tuted his  pen  in  a  way  unexampled  even  among  the  needy  and 
immoral  pickers-up  of  chance  crumbs  that  crowded  the  avenues  of 
the  palace,  could  hardly  be  acceptable  to  a  prince  of  manly  char- 
acter. At  the  same  time  there  is  this  excuse  for  Martial,  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  old  families  of  Home.  He  and  such  as 
he  owed  everything  to  the  emperor's  bounty,  and  if  the  emperor 
desired  flattery  in  return,  it  cost  them  little  pains  and  still  less  loss 
of  self-respect  to  give  it.  Pohtics  had  become  entirely  a  system  of 
palace  intrigue.  Only  when  the  army  intervened  was  any  general 
interest  awakened.  The  supremacy  of  the  emperor's  person  was 
the  one  great  fact,  rapidly  becoming  a  great  inherited  idea,  which 
formed  the  point  of  union  among  the  diverse  non-political  classes, 
and  gave  the  poets  their  chief  theme  of  inspiration.  It  mattered 
not  to  them  whether  their  lord  was  good  or  bad.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  people  liked  Domitian,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
firmness  of  the  senate  that  he  was  prevented  from  being  formally 
proclaimed  as  a  god.  Martial  does  not  pretend  to  be  above  the 
level  of  conduct  which  he  saw  practised  by  emperor  and  people 
aHke.     Without  strength  of  character,  without  independence  of 

1  As  i.  49,  8 ;  iv.  66,  11,  &c. 

*  In  X.  24,  4,  he  tells  us  he  is  fifty-six  ;  in  z.  104,  9,  written  at  Rome,  he 
says  he  has  been  away  from  Bilbilis  84  years.  In  xii  81,  7,  he  aays  hit 
entire  absence  lasted  86  years.     Now  this  was  written  in  100  a.b. 

»  iii.  94.  *  V.  18.  •  Niaard,  p.  837. 

«  vii.  86.  '  L  77,  &C. 
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thouglit,  both  of  which  indeed  were  almost  extinct  at  this  epoch, 
his  one  object  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those  who  could  fill 
his  puise.  Hence  the  indifference  he  shows  to  the  vices  of  Nero. 
Juvenal,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  use  a  very  different  language.  But 
then  they  represented  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  Home.     Martial, 

indeed,  alludes  to  Nero  as  a  well-known  type  of  crime :  ^ 

• 

'*  Quid  Nerone  peins  ? 
Quid  thermis  meHoft  Neroniania  f 

but  he  has  no  real  passion.  The  only  thing  he  really  hates  him 
for  is  his  having  slain  Lucan.' 

Martial,  then,  is  much  on  a  level  with  the  society  in  which  he 
finds  himself;  the  society,  that  is,  of  those  very  freedmen, 
favourites,  actors,  dancers,  and  needy  bards,  that  Juvenal  has 
made  the  objects  of  his  satire.  And  therefore  we  cannot  expect 
him  to  rise  into  lofty  enthusiasm  or  pure  views  of  conduct  His 
poems  are  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  those  of  Juvenal ;  for  per- 
haps, if  we  did  not  possess  Martial,  we  might  fancy  that  the 
former's  sardonic  bitterness  had  over-coloured  his  picture.  As  it 
is,  these  two  friends  illustrate  and  confirm  each  other's  state- 
ments. 

Little  as  his  conduct  agrees  with  the  respectability  of  a  married 
man.  Martial  was  married  twice.  His  firat  wife  was  Cleopatra,^ 
of  whose  morose  temper  he  complains,^  and  from  whom  he  was 
divoroed'  soon  after  obtaining  the  Jus  trium  liberorum.  His 
second  was  Marcella,  whom  he  married  after  his  return  to  Spain.® 
Of  her  he  speaks  with  respect  and  even  admiration.^  It  is  pos- 
sible that  his  town  house  and  country  estate  were  part  of  his  first 
wife's  dowry,  so  that  on  his  divorce  they  reverted  to  her  family ; 
this  would  account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  poverty  in 
which  he  so  often  declares  himself  to  be  plunged.  .While  at 
Home  he  had  many  patrons.  Besides  Domitian,  he  numbered 
Silius  Italicus,  Pliny,  Stella  the  friend  of  Stattus,  Eegulus  the 
famous  pleader,  Parthenius,  Crispinus,  and  Glabrio,  among  his 
influential  friends.  It  is  curious  that  he  never  mentions  Statius. 
The  most  probable  reason  for  his  silence  is  the  old  one,  given  by 
Hesiod,  but  not  yet  obsolete : 

He  and  Statius  were  indisputably  the  chief  poets  of  the  day.  One 
or  other  must  hold  the  first  place.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing how  this  quarrel,  if  quarrel  it  was,  arose.     Among  Martial  s 

»  viL  84.  •  vii  21.  »  iv.  22.  *  xi.  104. 

*  iL  92,  8.  •  So  it  U  inferred  from  xiL  31.  '  zii.  21. 
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other  friendB  were  Qointiliaii,  YalerioB  ilaccus,  and  JuyeimL 
Hifl  intiinacy  with  these  men,  two  of  whom  at  least  were  emi- 
nently respectable,  lends  some  support  to  his  own  statement^ 
advanced  to  palliate  the  impurity  of  his  verses : 

"Lascivs  est  nobiB  pagina :  vita  proba  est** 

The  year  of  his  death  is  not  certain.  But  it  must  have  occuned 
soon  after  100  a.d.  Pliny  in  his  grand  way  gives  an  obituary 
notice  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters,^  which,  interesting  as  all  his 
letters  are,  we  cannot  do  better  than  translate : 

"  I  hoar  with  regret  that  Valeriiui  Martial  is  dead.  He  was  a  man  of 
talent,  acuteness,  and  spirit,  with  plenty  of  wit  and  gall,  and  as  sincere  as 
he  was  witty.  I  gave  him  a  parting  present  when  he  left  Borne,  which  was 
due  both  to  our  Mendship  and  to  some  verses  which  he  wrote  in  my  praise. 
It  was  an  ancestral  custom  of  ours  to  enrich  with  honours  or  money  those 
who  had  written  the  praises  of  individuals  or  cities,  but  among  other  noble 
and  seemly  customs  this  has  now  become  obsolete.  I  suppose  since  we 
have  ceased  to  do  things  worthy  of  laudation,  we  think  it  in  bad  taste  to 
receive  it." 

Pliny  then  quotes  the  verses,'  and  proceeds — 

"  Was  I  not  justified  in  parting  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  one  who 
wrote  so  prettily  of  me,  and  am  I  not  justified  now  in  mourning  his  loss  as  that 
of  an  intimate  friend  f  What  he  could  he  gave  me ;  if  he  had  had  more  he 
would  have  gladly  given  it  And  yet  what  sift  can  be  greater  than  gloiy, 
praise,  and  immortality  ?  It  is  p<Msible,  indeed,  as  I  think  I  hear  you  sayine, 
that  his  poems  may  not  last  for  ever.  Nevertheless,  he  wrote  them  in  the 
belief  that  they  would. " 

Martial  is  the  most  finished  master  of  the  epigram,  as  we  unde^ 
stand  it  Epigram  is  with  him  condensed  satire.  The  harmless 
plays  on  words,  sudden  surprises,  and  neat  turns  of  expression, 
which  had  satisfied  the  Greek  and  earlier  Latin  epigrammatistB, 
were  by  no  means  stimulating  enough  for  the  blasS  taste  of 
Martial's  day.  The  age  cried  for  pairU^  and  with  point  Martial 
supplies  it  to  the  full  extent  of  its  demand.  His  pungency  is 
sometimes  wonderful;  the  whole  flavour  of  many  a  sparkling 
little  poem  is  pressed  into  one  envenomed  word,  like  the  scorpion's 
tail  whose  last  joint  is  a  sting.  The  marvel  is  that  with  that 
biting  pen  of  his  the  poet  could  find  so  many  warm  friends.  But 
the  truth  is,  he  was  far  more  than  a  mere  sharp-shooter  of  wit 
He  had  a  genuine  love  of  good  fellowship,  a  warm  if  not  a  con- 
stant heart,  and  that  happy  power  of  graceful  panegyric  which 
was  80  specially  Eoman  a  gift  Juvenid,  indeed,  complains  that 
the  Greeks  were  hopelessly  above  his  countrymen  in  the  art  of 
praise.     But  this  is  not  an  opinion  in  which  we  can  agree.    Thair 

*  fii-  21.  1  They  wiU be foundin Epig.  x.  19. 
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fulsomo  adulation  may  indeed  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the 
vulgar  objects  of  it  than  that  of  the  Boman  panegyrist,  who,  even 
while  flattering,  could  not  shake  off  the  fetters  of  the  great  dialect 
in  which  he  wrote ;  but  the  efforts  in  this  department  by  Cicero, 
Ovid,  Horace,  Pliny,  and  Martial,  mu3t  be  allowed  to  be  master- 
achievements  to  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  equal  in  the 
literature  of  any  other  nation. 

Martial  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Eoman  authors.  Scarce 
once  or  twice  does  he  relax  his  style  sufficiently  to  let  the  reader 
read  instead  of  spelling  through  his  poems.  When  he  does  this 
he  is  elegant  and  pleasing.  The  epicedion  on  a  little  girl  who 
died  at  t^e  age  of  six,  is  a  lovely  gem  that  may  almost  bear  com- 
parison with  Catullus ;  but  then  it  is  spoilt  by  the  misplaced  wit 
of  the  last  few  lines. ^  Few  indeed  are  the  poems  of  Martial  that 
are  natural  throughout.  His  constant  effort  to  be  terse,  to  con- 
dense description  into  allusion,  and  allusion  into  indication,  and  to 
indicate  as  many  allusions  a»  possible  by  a  single  word,  compels  the 
reader  to  weigh  each  expression  with  scrupulous  care  lest  he  may 
lose  some  of  the  points  with  which  every  line  is  weighted ;  and 
yet  even  Martial  is  less  perfect  in  this  respect  than  JuvenaL  But 
then  the  shortness  of  his  pieces  takes  away  that  relief  which  a 
longer  satire  must  have,  not  only  for  its  author's  sake,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  artistic  success.  He  must  have  read  Juvenal  with  care,  and 
sometimes  seems  to  give  a  decoction  of  his  satii^es.^  It  is  probable 
that  we  do  not  possess  all  Martial's  poems.  It  is  also  possible 
that  many  of  those  we  possess  under  his  name  are  not  by  him. 
The  list  embraces  one  book  of  Spectacula,  celebrating  the  shows 
in  which  emperor  and  people  took  such  delight ;  twelve  of  Ei/i- 
(irams,  edited  separately,  and  partially  revised  for  each  edition ;  ^ 
two  of  Xenia  and  Apophoreta,  written  before  the  tenth  book  of 
Epigrams,  and  devoted  to  the  flattery  of  Domitian.  The  obsceni- 
ties which  defile  almost  every  book  make  it  impossible  to  read 
Martial  with  any  pleasure,  but  those  who  desire  to  make  his 
acquaintance  will  find  Book  IV.  by  far  the  least  objectionable  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  otherwise  more  interesting. 

At  this  time  Home  teemed  with  poets ;  as  PUny  in  one  of  his 
letters  tells  us,  people  reckoned  the  year  by  the  abundance  of  its 
poetic  harvest.  Turnub  seems  to  have  been  a  satirist  of  some 
note  ;^  among  others  he  satirised  the  poisoner  Locusta.  Scaevius 
Mehor  was  a  tragedian;^  a  Hecuba,  a  Troades,  and  perhaps  ar 
Hercules,  are  ascribed  to  him.     Yeroinius  Eufus  wrote  erotic 

»  V.  37. 

*  See  esp.  iz.  46,  as  compared  with  Jav.  ii.  1-30. 

»  X.  3  *  Mart.  xL  10.  »  Mart.  ix.  9. 
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poems,  and  an  epigram  of  liis  is  quoted  by  Pliny.^    Vestricius 
Spurinna  was  a  lyricist,  and  had  been  consul  under  Domitian ;  a 
fine  account  of  him  is  given  by  Pliny.  ^     The  only  Eoman  poetess 
of  whom  we  possess  any  fragment,  belongs  to  this  epoch,  the  high- 
born lady  SuLPiciA.     She  is  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her  chasto 
love-elegies,3  and  for  fidelity  to  her  husband  Calenus.     We  sus- 
pec  t,  however,  that   Martial  is  a  little  satiric  here.      For  tlie 
ej)ithets  bestowed  by  other  writera  on  Sulpicia  imply  wannth, 
not  to  say  wantonness  of  tone,  though  her  muse  seems  to  have 
been  constant  to  its  legitimate  flame.     We  possess  about  seventy 
hoxam(»t(^rs  bearing  the  title  Sulpicia^  Satiray  supposed  to  have 
been  written  after  the  banishment  of  all  philosophers  by  Domi- 
tian (94  A.  D.).      It  is  a  dialogue  between  the  poetess  and  her 
muse  :  she  excuses  herself  for  essaying  so  slight  a  subject  in  epic 
metre,  and  implies  that  she  is  more  at  home  in  lighter  rhythm 
This  may  be  believed  when  we  find  that  she  makes  the  t  of  iambus 
long  !     However,  the  poem  is  corrupt,  and  the  readings  in  many 
parts  uncertain.     Teuflial  regards  it  as  a  forgery  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  following  Booths  opinion.     It  is  full  of  harsh  construc- 
tions^ and  misplaced  epithets,  but  on  the  other  hand  contains 
some  pretty  linos.     If  it  be  genuine,  its  boldness  is  remarkable. 
Great  numbers  of  other  poets  appear  in  the  pages  of  Martial, 
Stiitius,  and  Pliny,  but  they  need  not  be  named.     The  fact  that 
verso-writing  was  an  innocuous  way  of  spending  one*s  leisuie 
doubtless  drove  many  to  it     Codrus,  or  Cordus,*  was  the  author 
of  an  ambitious  epic,  the  Tlicseid^  composed  on  the  scale,  but 
without  the  wit,  of  the  Thebaid.     The  stage,  too,  engaged  many 
^vriters.     Tragedy  and  comedy*  were  again  reviving,  though  their 
patrons  seem  to  have  preferred  recitation  to  acting ;  mimes  stiU 
flourished,  though  they  liad  taken  the  form  of  pantomime.    We 
hear  of  celebrated  actors  of  them  in  Juvenal,  as  Paris,  Latinus, 
and  Thymele. 

>  Ep.  ix.  19,  1.  «  Ep.  iil  1.  »  x.  85, 1. 

*  E.g.  The  description  of  Domitian :  qui  res  Rom&nas  imperat  inter,  Kn 
trahe  sed  tergo  prolapsus  et  in<jluvie  dbus.  The  underlined  eicpression  if  tn 
imitation  of  Aristophanes'  Nub.  1275,  oIk  iivh  ^okov  dA\'  &t*  irov,  i,e,  k^ 
voG,  •*  He  fell  not  from  a  beam,  but  from  a  donkey." 

^  Juv.  i.  2.  ^  lb.  3,  recUavarU  ille  togataa^  ko 


APPENDIX. 
On  Iha  SimHa  of  Virgil,  Laean,  mui  StaUu*. 

nie  BoiDon  egijcists  bestowed  great  i 
elaboration  ou  their  siaiiles,  and  na 
k  mle  imitated  tliem  from  a  certain 

limited  number  of  Greek  orietnali  f™"^"""  *'**'Jid'""  IS^m^rt 

In  Vireil  bnt  a  few  are  oii(final,  i.e.,  "omn™   ""                 tootUntni  t» 

taken   from  thinn   he   had   himself  Bonis  in  cnTiilint!  mniAfllclEnittiiuill* 

witnesaed,  or  feelings  he  had  known.  AayHau  fliitmiiDa  domum   rapllmque 

Lncan  ia  leM  imitative  in  fonn,  and  i,Bli£''ilCuiiai«  pr^mMnt  *f  pKim, 

be  first  used  with  any  freqaencf  the  lenu.-              '""" 

simile  fonnded  on  a  renollection  of  xhe  smoke  which  is  tha  iigent  of 

soma  well-known  passage  of  Greek  destruction   is  diicribtd  by  Virgil : 

hterajBra  or  conception  of  Greek  art  obscurely  kiaitd  at  in  Slatius  hv  the 

In    tbis    Statins   ioUoivb   him;    the  sincle  enithet  "^  ° 

aimile  of  the  infant  Apollo  noticed  fhe  iext  e 

'd  this  chapter  " J^--. 


Wo  RiTe  a  few  eiamples  of  the 
treatment  of  a  similar  subject  by  the 
three  poets.  We  first  take  the 
limile  of  B  storm,  dexriird  by  Virgil 
in  the  first  Aeneid,  and  alluded  (o  by 
the  other  two  poets  (Lucan  i.  403): 

Repnllt  e  Llbycii  JiniiicnauTn  ty\ 


ViTg.i 


□  Statius  by  the 

mple  is  the  liescrip- 
a  londsli]!  by  the  same  two. 


i.  682. 


TtrtlcB  pnecepi 


Here  we  have  no  great  elaboration, 
bat  a  cood  point  at  the  finish. 
Statins  (Theb.  i.  370)  is  more  subtle 
but  more  commonplace ; 


EiMiltttqni  Hin,  dlTis  umenla  itaaqus 
Inroliew  Mcom." 
The  copy  is  found  Stat.  Theb.  Tii, 


PrKdptluu,  tuidemquo  c^AaiMfu 


Ludk 


Jo  cacU  ptUctqiu  lomql 


The  additions  are  here  either  exagge- 


iji       i^ii  j.tririalitiea.oringenionHadap- 

Eipenit  .nbnicr«  ndU,  mlTnflce  icuto  tations  of  other  passages  of  Virgil. 
Spiuniiniii  KopuJoi  encUe  Inmnre  pro-         The  next  is  a  thunderstorm  from 

f-^"  VirgU  and  Lncan,  [Ma.  xii.  iSl)  : 

The  next  simile  is  that  of  a  shep-  ■■  qoai     "      "  


herd  robbing  &  npst  of  wild  bees.  It 
occurs  in  Virgil  and  Statius.  Virgil' 
description  is  (Aen.  xii.  5S7)— 


Hheo.pr 


The  simile  of  Lncan,  which  describeg 
one  disaatroDs  Sash  rather  than  a 
storm  (Phara.  i.  150)  refers  to  Csesar: 


That  of  Statluj  (Th.  z.  Bii]  presents     Actbcd 


■k 
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Emicnit,  rnpltgie  dUem,  popniosqae  parentes 
TerrultH     obllqua     praestringena     himina 

flamina: 
In  sua  trmpla  furit,  nnllaqae  ezire  vetante 
Materia,  inaKnumquc   cadens,  magnamqne 

revertcuH 
Dat  stragem  late,  sparsoaqne  recoUlgitignea.** 

No  comparison  is  more  common  in 
Latin  poetry  than  that  of  a  warrior 
to  a  bull.  All  the  three  poets  have 
introduced  this,  some  of  them  several 
times.  The  instances  wo  select  will 
he  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  714  : 

"Ac  velut  lnff«*nti  Slla  summoTo  Tabumo 
Cum  duo  conversiB  inimica  in  proeliatauri 
FrontlbuH  incuiTunt.pavidl  cessere  maglatrl, 
Stat  pvcuB  onuiti  metu  matom  mossautque 

iuvencae. 
Quia  netnori  imperitet,  qaem  tota  armenta 

Bcquantar.*^ 

Lucan's  simile  is  borrowed  largely 
from  the  Ororgics.  It  is,  however, 
a  fine  one  (Phars.  ii.  601): 

*'  PuIhua  at  annentis  primo  certamtne  taoniB 
Sn varum  xecreta  petit,  vacuosique  pcragroa 
£xul  in  advursis  explorat  cornua  trunciii; 
Ncc  rcdit  in  paotns  nisi  quum  cervice  ro- 

cepta 
Excuwl  placucre  tori;  mox  reddita  rictor 
Quoslibft  in  saltus  comitantibna   agmina 

tauria 
Invito  pastore  trahit." 

That  of  Statius  is  in  a  similar  strain 
(Theb.  xi.  261): 

'*Sic  ubi  rcfniatnr  post  exalts  otia  tanri 
Mugituiu  hosiilera  summatulit  anreiuven- 

CUR, 

Agnovitquc  mliian,  ma^a  stat  ferrldas  ira 
Ante  greK*'i"i  spumisque  animoa  ardenti- 

bus  offert. 
None  i)eUe  torvus  hnmom  none  ooniibas 

acra  lindens. 
Hcrret  n^er^  trepidaeque  expectant  proelia 

valUtr 

How  immeasurably  does  Virgil's  de- 
scription in  its  unambitious  truth 
exceed  these  two  fine  but  bombastic 
imitations ! 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show 
that  each  poet  kept  his  predecessors  in 
his  eye,  and  triea  to  vie  with  them  in 
drawing  a  similar  picture.  But  the 
similes  are  not  always  taken  from  the 
common-place  book.  Viigil,  who  re- 
serves  nearly  all  his  similes  for  the  last 
six  books,  occasionally  staikes  an  ori- 
ginal key.  Such  are  (or  appear)  the 
•imilea  of  the  sedition  quelM  by  an 
«»tor  (L  liS),  the  top  (vii  878),  the 


labyrinth  (v.  688),  the  housewife  (viil 
407),  and  the  fall  of  the  pier  at  Baiae 
(ix.  707) ;  perhaps  also  of  the  swal- 
low (xii.  473) ;  mythological  similes 
are  common  in  him,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  in  Lucan  and  Statins.  We  hare 
those  of  the  Amazons  (xL  659),  of 
Mars'  shield  in  Thrace  (xii.  831),  con- 
densed by  Statius  {Theb.  vL  665X  of 
Orestes  (iv.  471),  copied  by  Lucan 
(Ph.  vii.  777). 

The  lion,  as  may  be  supposed,  fiu^ 
nishes  many.  Vfe  subjoin  a  further 
list  which  may  be  useful  to  the 
reader. 

The  Lion—Aen.  xii.  4  ;  x.  722 ;  ix. 
548(?).  Phars.  L  206.  Theb.  it 
675  ;  iv.  494  ;  v.  598  ;  viL  670 ;  viiL 
124  ;  ix.  739,  and  perhaps  v.  2S1. 

Tfi6  SerpeiUy  dragoji,  dbc — ^Aen.  xL 
761 ;  V.  278.     Theb.  v.  599  ;  xL  810. 

Mythological — Phars.  ii.  715;  iv. 
649 ;  vii  144.  Theb.  ii.  81 ;  it. 
140  ;  xiL  224,  270. 

The  Seor-Aen.  xi.  624  ;  vu.  586  (f). 
Theb.  i.  870  ;  iii.  266  ;  vL  777 ;  m 
864. 

TheJFimU^Aen.JLZS^  Phars. I 
498.    Theb.  L  194  ;  iiL  432  ;  v.  704. 

The  Boar—AeiL  x.  707.  Theh. 
viii  633. 

Trees— Aeu,  ix.  675.  Phan.  L 
186.     Theb.  viu.  645. 

Birda—AejL  v.  213  ;  xii  473 ;  xL 
721 ;  vii  699.  Theb.  iz.  858 ;  xiL 
15. 

We  may  note  detached  similes  lik« 
that  of  the  light  reflected  in  wata. 
Aen.  viii  16,  imitated  in  Theb.  vl 
678  ;  that  of  the  horse  from  Homer, 
Aen.  xi  49i,  which  Statius  has  not 
dared  to  imitate ;  and  others  not  re- 
ferable to  any  of  the  above  groap* 
way  easily  be  found.  It  is  clear  that 
Viilgil  and  Statins  attadied  mote 
im]K>rtance  to  this  ornament  thn 
Lucan.  Their  verbal  elaboration  ml 
greater,  and  thus  they  botii  ezeel 
him.  A  careful  study  of  all  the 
similes  in  Latin  poetry  would  bring 
to  light  some  interesting  facts  « 
literary  crittcism.  That  deacriptiv* 
power  in  which  all  the  Bomans  es* 
celled  is  nowhere  mora  striking  thn 
in  these  short  and  fettling  ouneoL 


CHAPTER  VII 

Thb  Seignb  of  Nhrya  and  Tbajan  (96-117  a.d.). 

The  death  of  Domitian  was  the  end  of  tyranny  in  Home.  Under 
Nerva  a  new  regime  was  inaugurated.  Liberty  of  speech  and 
action  was  allowed,  and  authors  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  it 
The  forced  repression  of  so  many  years  had  matured,  not  quenched, 
the  talent  of  the  greatest  writers.  Virtuous  men  had  pondered  in 
gloomy  silence  over  the  wickedness  of  the  time,  and  they  now 
gave  to  the  world  the  condensed  result  of  their  bitter  rellectiona 
Amid  the  numerous  talents  of  the  period  three  have  sent  down 
to  us  a  large  portion  of  their  works.  These  three  are  all  writers 
of  the  highest  mark,  and  two  of  them  of  commanding  genius. 
For  grace,  urbanity,  and  polish,  Pliny  yields  only  to  Cicero ;  for 
realistic  intensity  directed  to  a  satiric  purpose,  Juvenal  yields  to 
no  writer  whatever ;  for  piercing  insight  into  the  human  heart  and 
an  imagination  which  casts  its  characters  as  in  a  white-hot  furnace, 
Tacitus  well  deserves  the  name  of  Home's  greatest  historian. 
Chronologically  speaking,  Pliny  is  posterior  to  the  other  two. 
But  he  is  so  good  a  type  of  this  comparatively  happy  age  that  he 
may  well  come  before  us  first  The  other  two,  occui)ied  with 
past  regrets,  reflect  in  their  tone  of  mind  an  earlier  time. 

C.  Plixius  Caecilius  Secundus,  the  nephew  of  Pliny  the 
elder,  was  bom  at  Novocomum^  62  a.d.  When  ho  was  eight 
years  old  his  father  died,  and  two  years  after  his  uncle  aiiopted 
him.  In  the  interim  he  was  assign^  to  the  care  of  his  guardian, 
that  Virginius  Kufus  of  whom  Tacitus  deigned  to  be  the  pane- 
gyrist He  was  brought  early  to  Rome,  and  placed  under  (^uiii- 
tUian  and  other  celebrated  teachers,  among  whom  was  Nicetes  of 
Smyrna,  one  of  the  foremost  rhetoricians  of  the  day.  He  served 
his  first  campaign  in  Syria,  but  seems  to  have  given  his  time  to 
philosophy  more  than  soldiering.  He  was  even  more  emphatically 
a  man  of  peace  than  Cicero,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  fancy  him 
wielding  the  sword,  though  we  can  well  picture  him  to  ourselves 
resplendent  in  full  dress  uniform,  well  satisfied  with  his  appear- 

^  Como. 
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ance,  and  trying  his  best  to  assume  the  martial  air.  "While  in 
Asia  he  spent  much  time  with  the  old  philosopher  Euphrates,  of 
whose  daily  life  he  has  given  a  pleasing  description  in  the  tenth 
letter  of  his  first  book. 

On  his  return  he  studied  for  the  bar,  and  pleaded  with  snccesa 
He  passed  through  the  several  offices  of  state,  and  prided  himself 
not  a  little  on  the  fact  that  he  attained  the  consulate  and  pontifi- 
cate at  an  earlier  age  than  Cicero.  Somewhat  later  he  was  elected  to 
the  college  of  augurs,  an  honour  which  prompts  him  to  remind  the 
world  that  Cicero  had  been  augur  too !  Li  98  A.D.,  when  Tngan  had 
been  two  years  emperor,  Pliny  was  raised  for  the  second  time  to 
the  consulate,  and  was  admitted  to  some  share  of  his  sovereign's 
confidence.  The  points,  it  is  true,  on  which  he  was  consulted 
were  not  of  the  most  important,  but  he  was  extremely  pleased, 
and  has  recorded  lus  pleasure  in  more  than  one  of  his  charming 
letters.  In  103  he  was  sent  to  fill  the  office  of  proconsul  in 
Pontus  and  Bithynia ;  and  while  there,  ha  kept  up  the  interesting 
corresi)ondence  with  Trajan,  to  which  the  tenth  book  of  his 
letters  is  devoted. 

Though  eloquence  was  not  what  it  had  been,  it  still  remained 
the  highest  career  that  an  ambitious  man  could  adopt.  Even  under 
the  tyrants  it  had  served  as  the  keenest  weapon  of  attack,  the 
surest  buckler  of  defence.  The  public  dccusatimtj  which  had  once 
been  the  stopping-stone  to  fame,  had  changed  its  name,  and 
become  ddation.  And  he  who  hoped  to  parry  its  blows  must 
needs  have  been  able  to  defend  himself  by  the  same  means. 
Pliny  was  ahead  of  all  his  rivals  in  both  departments  of  eloquence. 
He  was  the  most  telling  pleader  before  the  centumviral  tribunal, 
and  he  was  the  boldest  orator  in  the  revived  debates  of  the 
si'uate.  His  best  forensic  speech,  his  De  Corona^  as  he  loved  to 
style  it,  was  that  on  behalf  of  Accia  Variola,  a  lady  unjust*/  disin- 
herited by  her  father,  whom  Pliny's  eloquence  reinstated  in  her 
rights.  In  the  senate  Pliny  rose  to  even  higher  efforts.  He 
rejoiced  to  plead  the  cause  of  injured  provinces  against  the  exto^ 
tion  of  rapacious  governors,  who  (as  Juvenal  tells  us)  pillaged  the 
already  exhausted  wealth  of  their  helpless  victims.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  Pliny's  boldness  was  crowned  with  success.  Caecilins 
Classicus,  who  had  ground  down  the  Baeticenses,  was  so  powerfully 
impeached  by  him  that,  to  avoid  conviction,  he  sought  a  voluntaiy 
death,  and  what  was  better,  the  confiscated  property  was  returned 
to  its  owners.  The  still  worse  criminal,  Marius  Priscus,  who  in 
exile  "enjoyed  the  anger  of  the  gods,"^  was  compelled  by  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  to  disgorge  no  small  portion  of  bis  plunden     When 

»  Juv,  L  4d. 
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carried  away  by  his  subject  Pliny  spoke  with  such  vebemence  as 
to  endanger  bis  delicate  Inngs,  and  be  tells  us  witb  no  small  com- 
placency tbat.tbe  emperor  sent  bim  a  special  message  "to  be 
careful  of  bis  bealtk''  But  bis  greatest  triumpb  was  tbe  accusa- 
tion of  Publicius  Certus,  a  senator,  and  expectant  of  tbe  consul- 
sbip.  Tbe  fatbers,  long  used  to  servitude,  could  not  understand 
tbe  freedom  witb  wbicb  Pliny  attacked  one  of  tbeir  own  body, 
and  at  first  tbey  tried  to  cbill  bim  into  silence.  But  be  was  not 
to  be  daunted.  He  compelled  tbem  to  listen,  and  at  last  so  roused 
tbem  by  bis  fervour  tbat  be  gained  bis  point  It  is  true  tbat  be 
risked  neitber  life  nor  fortune  by  bis  boldness ;  but  none  tbe  less 
does  be  deserve  bonour  for  baving  recalled  tbe  senate  to  a  tardy 
sense  of  its  position  and  responsibilities. 

Eoman  eloquence  was  now  split  into  two  scbools  or  factions,  one 
of  wbicb  favoured  tbe  ancient  style,  tbe  otber  tbe  modem.  Pliny 
was  tbe  cbampion  of  reaction :  Tacitus  tbe  cbief  representative  of 
tbe  modem  tendency.  Unfortunately,  Pliny's  best  oratory  bas  per- 
isbed,  but  we  can  bardly  doubt  tbat  its  brilliant  wit  and  courtly 
finisb  would  bave  impressed  us  less  tban  tbey  did  tbe  ears  of  tboso 
wbo  beard  bim.  One  specimen  only  of  bis  oratorical  talent 
remains,  tbe  panegyric  addressed  to  l^jan.  Tbis  was  admitted 
to  be  in  bis  bappiest  vein,  and  it  is  replete  witb  point  and  elegance. 
Tbe  impression  given  on  a  first  reading  is,  tbat  it  is  full  also  of 
flattery.  Tbis,  bowever,  is  not  in  reality  the  case.  Allowing  for 
a  certain  conventionality  of  tone,  there  is  no  flattery  in  it ;  tbat 
is,  there  is  nothing  that  goes  beyond  truth.  But  Pliny  bas  the 
unhappy  talent  of  speaking  truth  in  the  accents  of  falsehood. 
Like  Seneca,  be  strikes  us  in  this  speech  as  too  clever  for  his 
audience.  Still,  witb  aU  its  faults,  bis  oratory  must  bave  made  an 
epoch,  and  helped  to  arrest  tbe  decline  for  at  least  some  years. 

It  is  on  bis  letters  tbat  Pliny's  fame  now  rests,  and  both  in  tone 
and  style  they  are  a  monument  tbat  does  bim  bonour.  They  show 
bim  to  bave  been  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  wit 
and  courtier.  They  were  deliberately  written  witb  a  view  to 
publication,  and  thus  can  never  bave  tbe  unique  and  surpassing 
interest  tbat  belongs  to  those  of  Cicero.  But  they  throw  so  much 
light  on  tbe  contemporary  history,  society,  and  literature,  tbat  no 
student  of  tbe  age  can  aflbrd  to  neglect  them.  They  are  arranged 
neitber  according  to  time  nor  subject,  but  on  an  aesthetic  plan  of 
their  author's,  after  tbe  fashion  of  a  literary  nosegay.  As  extracts 
from  several  bave  already  been  given,  we  need  not  enlaige  on 
tbem  here.  Tbeir  language  is  extremely  pure,  and  almost  entirely 
free  from  that  poetical  colouring  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  con* 
temporary  and  subsequent  prose-writings 
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The  teiitli  book  possesBes  a  special  interest,  as  containing  tlte 
correspondence  between  Pliny  while  governor  of  Bithynia  and  the 
emperor  Trajan,  to  whose  judgment  almost  every  question  that 
arose,  however  insignificant,  was  referred.^  As  he  says  in  his 
frank  way  :  *'  Solemne  est  mihi,  Domine,  omnia  de  quibus  dubito 
ad  te  referre."^  The  letter  which  opens  with  these  words  is  the 
celebrated  one  on  the  subj'^ct  of  the  Christians.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  trajislate  it,  as  a  highly  significant  witness 
of  the  relations  between  the  emperors  and  their  confidential  ser- 
vants.    It  runs  thus : — 

**  I  had  never  attended  at  the  trial  of  a  Christian  ;  hence  I  knew  not  what 
were  the  usual  questions  asked  them,  or  what  the  punishments  inflicted.     I 
doubted  also  whether  to  make  a  distinction  of  ages,  or  to  treat  young  and 
old  alike ;  whether  to  allow  space  for  recantation,  or  to  refuse  all  nardon 
whatever  to  one  who  had  been  a  Christian ;  whether,  finally,  to  make  the 
name  penal,  though  no  crime  should  be  proved,  or  to  reserve  the  penalty  for 
the  combination  of  both.     Meanw^hile,  when  any  were  reported  to  me  as 
Christians,  I  followed  this  plan.     I  asked  them  whether  they  were  Chris- 
tians.    If  they  said   yes,   i  repeated  the  question  twice,  adding  threats 
of  punishment ;  if  they  persisted,  I  ordered  punishment  to  be  inflicted.     For 
I  felt  sure  that  whatever  it  was  they  confessed,  their  inflexible  obstinacy  well 
deserved  to  be  chastised.     There  were  even  some  Roman  citizens  who  showed 
this  strange  persistence ;  those  I  determined  to  send  to  Rome.     As  often 
liappens  in  cases  of  interference,  charges  were  now  lodged  more  generally  than 
before,  and  several  forms  of  guilt  came  before  me.     An  anonymous  letter  was 
sent,  containing  the  names  of  munv  persons,  who,  however,  denied  that  they 
were  or  had  been  Christians.     As  they  invoked  the  gods  and  worshipped  with 
wine  and  frankineense  before  your  image,  at  the  same  time  cursing  Christ, 
I  released  them  the  more  readily,  as  those  who  are  really  Christians  cannot 
be  got  to  do  any  of  these  things.     Others,  who  were  named  to  me,  admitted 
that  they  were  Christians,  but  immediately  afterwards  denied  it ;  some  said 
they  had  been  so  three  years  ago,  others  at  still  more  distant  dates,  one  or 
two  as  long  ago  as  twenty  years.     All  these  worshipped  your  image  and  those 
of  the  gods,  and  abjured  Christ     But  they  declared  that  all  their  guilt  or 
error  had  amounted  to  was  this  :  they  met  on  certain  mornings  before  day- 
break, and  sang  one  after  another  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God,  at  the  same  time 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  commit  any  crime,  but  to  abstain  from 
theft,  robbery,  adultery,  perjury,  or  repudiation  of  trust ;  after  this  was 
done,  the  meeting  broke  up  ;  they,  however,  came  together  again  to  eat  their 
meal  in  common,  being  quite  guiltless  of  any  improper  conduct.  *  But  since  my 
edict  forbidding  (as  you  ordered)  all  secret  societies,  they  had  given  this  prw 
tice  up.    However,  1  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  the  torture  to  some  young 
women  who  were  called  ministrae*  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  out  the  tnitL 
But  I  could  elicit  nothing  from  them  except  evidence  of  some  debased  and 
immoderate  suT)erstition  ;  so  I  deferred  the  trial,  and  determined  to  aak  your 
advice.     For  tne  matter  seemed  important,  especially  since  the  nmnb^  of 


i  The  correspondence  dates  from  97  to  108  A.  D.  «  x.  96  (97). 

This  refers  to  the  malicious  charges  of  acts  of  cnielty  performed  at  ths 
common  meal,  often  brought  against  the  early  believew. 
rrobably  deaconesses. 
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those  wHo  ran  into  danger  increases  daily.  All  ages,  all  ranks,  and  both 
sexes  are  among  the  accused,  and  the  taint  of  the  superstition  is  not  confined 
to  the  towns  ;  it  has  actually  made  its  way  into  the  villages.  But  I  believe  it 
possible  to  check  and  repress  it.  At  ail  events  it  is  certain  that  temples 
which  were  lately  almost  empty  are  now  well  attended,  and  sacied  festivals 
long  disused  are  being  revivM.  Victims  too  are  flowing  in,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  such  things  could  scarcely  find  a  purchaser.  From  this  I  infer  that 
vast  numbers  might  be  reformed  if  an  opportunity  of  recantation  were  allowed 
them." 

Trajan's  reply,  brief,  clear,  and  to  the  point,  as  all  his  letters 
are,  is  as  follows : — 

•*  I  entirely  approve  of  your  conduct  with  regard  to  those  Christians  of 
whom  you  had  received  information.  We  can  never  lay  down  a  universal 
rule,  as  if  circumstances  were  always  the  same.  They  are  not  to  be  searched 
for ;  but  if  they  are  reported  and  convicted,  they  must  be  punished.  But  if 
any  denies  his  Christianity  and  proves  his  words  by  sacrificing  to  our  divinity, 
even  though  his  former  conduct  may  have  laid  him  under  suspicion,  he  must 
be  allowed  the  benefit  of  his  recantation.  No  weight  whatever  should  he 
attached  to  anonymous  communications  ;  they  are  no  Roman  way  of  deal- 
ing, and  are  altogether  reprehensible.'* 

Pliny  died  in  113.  He  shone  in  nearly  every  department  of 
literature,  and  thought  himself  no  inelegant  poet.  His  vanity  has 
led  him  to  record  some  of  his  verses,  but  they  only  show  that  he 
had  little  or  no  talent  in  this  direction.  His  long  and  prosperous 
life  was  marked  by  no  reverse.  Popular  among  his  equals,  si)len- 
did  in  his  political  successes,  in  his  vast  wealth,  and  his  friendship 
with  the  emperor,  Pliny  is  almost  a  perfect  type  of  a  refined  pagan*^ 
gentleman.  In  some  ways  he  reminds  us  of  Xenophon.  He  was 
in  complete  harmony  with  his  age ;  he  had  neither  tlio  harassing 
thoughts  of  Seneca,  nor  the  querulousness  of  his  uncle,  nor  the 
settl^  gloom  of  Tacitus,  to  overcast  his  bright  and  happy  dispo- 
sition. Few  works  in  all  antiquity  are  more  pleasing  than  his 
friendly  correspondence.  We  leam  from  it  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  orators  and  other  distinguished  literary  men,  of  whom, 
indeed,  Rome  was  full.  Vocgnius  Romanus,^  Salvius  Liberalis,'-^ 
C.  rANNiU8,^and  Claudius Pollio,^  were  among  themost  renowned. 
They  are  mentioned  as  possessing  every  gift  that  could  contribute 
to  the  highest  eloquence ;  but  as  Pliny's  good  nature  leads  him  to 
praise  all  liis  friends  indiscriminately,  we  cannot  lay  much  stress 
on  his  opinion.  In  jurisprudence  we  meet  with  Priscus  Nera- 
TIXJ8,  JuvENTius  Celsus,  and  Javolenus  Priscus.  The  two 
former  were  men  of  mark,  and  obtained  the  consulate.  The  last 
was  less  distinguished,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  Pliny  by 
an  ill-timed  jest.^     Once,  when  Statius  had  given  a  reading,  and 

»  Ep.  II.  13,  4.  «  Ep.  II.  11.  19.  »  Ep.  V.  5,  1. 

*  Ep  VII.  31,  6.  •  Ep.  VI.  15. 
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had  just  left  tho  hall,  the  audience  asked  Passienus  Paulas,  who 
had  a  manuscript  ready,  to  take  his  place.  Paulus  was  somewhat 
diffident,  but  finally  consented,  and  began  his  poem  with  the 
words,  "  You  bid  me,  Priscus  .  .  . ,"  on  which  Javolenus,  who  was 
sitting  near,  called  out,  "  You  mistake  I  I  do  not  bid  you! "  The 
audience  greeted  this  sally  with  a  laugh,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the 
unlucky  Pauhis^s  recitation.  Pliny  contemptuously  remarks  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Javolenus  was  quite  sane,  but  admits  that  there 
are  people  imprudent  enough  to  trust  their  business  to  him.^  We 
may  think  a  single  jest  is  somewhat  scanty  evidence  of  dernentin. 

Grammar  was  in  tlus  reign  actively  pursued-  FLAVits  Caper 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  orthography,  and  another  "on 
doubtful  words,"  both  of  which  we  possess.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  learned  man,  and  is  often  quoted  by  the  grammarians  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Velius  Longus  also  wrote  on 
orthography,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Gellius,  a  treatise  De  Usu 
Ant  I  quae  Ledionis.  All  the  chief  grammarians  now  exercised 
themselves  on  the  interpretation  of  VirgU,  who  was  fast  lising 
into  the  position  of  an  oracle  in  nearly  every  department  of  learn- 
ing, an  elevation  which,  in  the  time  of  Macrobius,  he  had  com- 
pletely attained.  Of  scientific  writers  we  possess  in  part  the  works 
of  three ;  that  of  Hyginu^  on  munitions,  and  another  on  bound- 
aries (if  indeed  this  last  be  his),  which  are  based  on  good  autho- 
rities ;  that  of  Balbus  On  the  Elementary  Notions  of  Geometry ; 
and  perhaps  that  of  SicuLUS  Flaoous,  De  Oondicianibus  Agrorum, 
all  of  which  are  of  importance  towards  a  knowledge  of  Eoman  sur- 
veying. It  is  doubtful  whether  Flaccus  lived  under  Trajan,  but 
in  any  case  he  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  beginning  of 
Hadrian's  reign.  '^ 

The  only  poet  of  the  time  of  Trajan  who  has  reached  us,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  in  Eoman  literature,  is  D.  Junius  Juvenalis 
(46-130]  A.D.).  IJe  was  bom  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
thus  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  under  the  regime  of  the  worst 
emperors,  llis  parentage  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
either  the  son  or  the  adopted  son  of  a  rich  freedman,  and  a  passage 
in  the  third  Satire  ^  seems  to  point  to  Aquinum  as  his  birth-place. 
We  have  unfortunately  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  his  life,  a  point 
to  be  the  more  regretted,  as  we  might  then  have  pronounced  with 
confidence  on  his  character,  which  in  the  Satires  is  completely 
veiled.  An  inscription  placed  by  him  in  the  temple  of  Ceres 
Helvina,  at  Aquinum  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Domitian),  has 

^  An  exhaustive  list  of  these  minor  authors  will  be  found  in  IMnffeL 
886-339.  «  iii.  319. 
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"been  published  by  Mommsen.  It  contains  one  or  two  biographical 
notices,  which  show  that  he  held  positions  of  considerable  im- 
portance.^ We  have  also  a  memoir  of  him,  attributed  to  Sue- 
onius  by  some,  but  to  Probus  by  Valla,  which  tells  us  that  until 
niddle  life  he  practised  declamation  as  an  amateur,  neither  plead- 
mg  at  the  bar  nor  opening  a  rhetorical  school  We  are  informed 
also  that  under  Domitiaa  he  wrote  a  satire  on  the  pantomime  Paris, 
which  was  so  highly  approved  by  his  friends  that  he  determined 
to  give  himself  to  poetry.  He  did  not,  however,  publish  until 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  that  some  of 
his  verses  on  an  actor  ^  were  recited,  probably,  by  the  populace 
in  a  theatre,  in  consequence  of  which  the  poet,  now  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  exiled  under  the  specious  pretext  of  a  military  com- 
mand, the  emperor's  favourite  player  having  taken  ofifence  at  the 
allusion.  From  a  reference  to  Egypt  in  one  of  his  later  satires,^ 
the  scholiast  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  place  of  his 
exile.  But  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  Britain,  though  in  this 
case  the  relegation  woidd  have  taken  place  under  Trajan.*  He 
appears  to  have  died  soon  after  from  disgust,  though  here  the 
two  accounts  differ,  one  bringing  him  back  to  Rome,  and  making 
him  survive  until  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  obvious 
inference  from  all  this  is  that  we  know  very  little  about  the 
matter.  In  default  of  external  evidence  we  might  turn  to  the 
Sutlres  themselves,  but  here  the  most  careful  sifting  can  find 
nothing  of  importance.  The  great  vigour  of  style,  however, 
which  is  conspicuous  in  the  seventh  Satire  makes  it  clear  that  it 
was  not  the  work  of  the  poet's  old  aga  Hence  the  Caesar  re- 
ferred to  cannot  be  Hadrian.  He  must,  therefore,  be  some  earlier 
emperor,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  is  Trajan.  Under 
Trajan,  then,  w^e  place  the  maturity  of  Juvenal's  genius  as  it  is 
displayed  in  the  first  ten  Satires.  The  four  following  ones  show  a 
falHng  off  in  concentration  and  dramatic  power,  and  are  no  doubt 
later  productions,  when  years  of  good  government  had  softened 
his  asperity  of  mind.  The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  twelfth,  show  unmistakable  signs  of  senility.  The 
fifteenth  contains  e\'idence  of  its  date.  The  consulship  of 
Juncus  (127  A.D.)  is  mentioned  as  recent.^  We  may  therefore 
safely  place  the  Satire  within  the  two  following  years.     The  six- 

1  It  runs  :  Cereri  sacrum  D.  Junius  Juvenalis  tribunus  cohortis  L  Delma- 
tarum,  II.  vir  quinouennalis  tlauien  Divi  Vespasiaui  vovit  dedicavitque  sua 
pecunia.    See  TeufTet,  §  326. 

«  Perhaps  vii.  90.  •  xv.  45. 

*  So,  at  least,  says  the  author  of  the  statement.  But  the  cohort  of  which 
Juvenal  was  prefect  was  in  Britain  a.d.  124  under  Hadrian.     See  Teufl'eL 

'  Nuper  consule  Junco,  xv.  27.    Others  read  Junio, 
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teenth,  which  treats  of  the  privileges  of  military  service,  a  very 
promising  subject,  has  often  been  thought  spurious,  but  without 
sufficient  reason.  The  poet  speaks  of  himself  as  a  civilian,  ap- 
pearing to  have  no  goodwill  towards  the  camp,  and  as  Juvenal 
had  been  in  the  army,  it  is  argued  that  he  would  scarcely  have 
written  80.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  Juvenal  chose  the 
subject  for  its  literary  capabilities,  not  from  any  personal  feeling 
As  an  expert  rhetorician,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  the  humorous 
side  of  the  relations  between  militaire  and  civilian.  The  feeble- 
ness of  the  style,  and  certain  differences  from  the  diction  usual 
with  the  author,  are  not  sufficient  to  found  an  argument  upon,  and 
have  besides  been  much  exaggerated.  They  would  apply  equally, 
and  even  with  greater  force,  to  the  fifteenth. 

The  words  "  ad  mediam  fere  aetatem  decJamavit"  as  Martha 
has  justly  remarked,  form  the  key  to  Juvenal's  literary  position. 
He  is  the  very  quintessence  of  a  declaimer,  but  a  declaimer  of  a 
most  masculine  sort  Boileau  characterises  him  in  two  epigram- 
matic lines : 

"Juvenal  ^lev^  dans  lea  cris  de  T^ole 
Poussa  jusqu'  k  Texc^  son  mordant  hyperbole." 

Poet  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  he  certainly  is  noi  The 
love  of  beauty,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  the  poetic  soul,  is  ab- 
sent from  his  works.  He  rather  revels  in  depicting  horror  and 
ugliness.  But  the  other  qualification  of  the  poet,  viz.  a  mastery 
of  words,  ^  he  possesses  to  a  degree  not  surpassed  by  any  Boman 
writer,  and  in  intensity  and  terseness  of  language  is  perhaps 
superior  to  all.  Not  an  epithet  is  wasted,  not  a  synonym  idle. 
As  much  is  pressed  into  each  verse  as  it  can  possibly  be  made  to 
bear,  so  that  fully  to  appreciate  the  Satires  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  commentary  on  every  line.  Even  now,  after  the  immense 
erudition  that  has  been  expended  on  him,  many  passages  remain 
obscure,  not  only  in  respect  to  allusions,  but  even  in  matters  of 
language.  2  The  tension  of  his  style,  which  is  never  relaxed,*  repre- 
sents not  only  great  effort,  but  long-matured  and  late-bom  thought 
In  the  angry  sUence  of  forty  years  had  been  formed  that  fierce  and 
almost  brutal  directness  of  description  which  paints,  as  has  been 
well  said,  with  a  vividness  truly  horrible.  In  preaching  virtue, 
he  first  frightens  away  modesty.  There  is  scarce  one  of  his  poems 
that  does  not  shock  even  where  it  rebukes.     And  three  of  them 

^  Coleridge's  definition  of  poetry  as  'Hhe  best  words  in  their  right  pUcM** 
may  be  fitly  alladed  to  here.     It  occurs  in  the  TabU  TeUk, 
« iv.l28  ;  viii.  6,  7  ;  xv.  76. 
•  Except  in  his  pooi-er  satires ;  oertfdnly  never  in  L  ii.  iii.  iv.  vL  vii  TiiL 
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are  so  hidooua  in  their  wonderful  power  that  it  is  impossible  to 
read  them  with  any  pleasure,  though  one  of  these  (the  sixth) 
is  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  piece  of  writing  in  the  entire  Latin 
language.  For  compressed  power  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
first  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  but  here  the  like- 
ness ceasea  While  the  Athenian,  even  among  dreadful  scenes, 
rises  to  notes  of  sweet  and  almost  divine  patiios,  the  Roman's 
dark  picture  is  not  relieved  by  one  touch  of  the  beautiful,  or  one 
reminiscence  of  the  ideal. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  led  Juvenal  to  write  poetry 
after  being  so  long  content  with  declamation  %  He  partly  answers 
us  in  his  first  Satire,  where  he  tells  us  that  it  is  in  revenge  for  the 
poetry  that  has  been  inflicted  on  himself : 

"  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  nanquamne  reponam  T  ** 

But  it  arises  also  from  a  higher  motive — 

"  Facit  indignatio  veTsum 
Qaalemconque  potest,  quales  ego  vel  Cluvienus.'* 

These  two  qualities,  vexation  (vexatus  totieSy  i  2)  and  indignation, 
are  the  salient  characteristics  of  JuvenaL  How  far  the  vexation 
was  righteous,  the  indignation  sincere,  is  a  question  hard  to 
answer.  There  is  no  denying  the  power  with  which  they  are 
expressed.  But  to  submit  to  this  power  is  one  thing,  to  sift  its 
author's  heart  is  another.  After  a  long  and  careful  study  of 
Juvenal's  poems,  we  confess  to  being  able  to  make  nothing  of 
Juvenal  himself.  We  cannot  get  even  a  glimpse  of  him.  He 
never  doffs  the  iron  mask,  the  "  rigidi  eewfura  cachinni  ;  "  he  has 
so  long  hidden  his  face  that  he  is  afraid  to  see  it  himself  or  to  let 
it  be  seen.  Some  have  thought  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
Satires  they  can  find  the  man,  and  have  been  glad  to  figure  him  as 
genial,  simple,  and  kind.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even 
these  are  not  mere  rhetorical  exercises,  modelled  on  the  Horatian 
epistles,  but  themselves  having  no  relation  to  any  actual  event. 
The  fifteenth,  again,  represents  a  softer  view  of  life,  the  tliirteenth 
and  fourteenth  a  higher  faith  in  providence ;  in  these,  it  has  been 
thought,  appears  tlie  true  nature,  which  had  allowed  itself  to  lie 
hid  among  the  denunciations  of  the  earlier  satires.  But,  in  truth, 
the  character  of  Juvenal  must  be  one  of  the  incognita  of  literature. 
It  is  a  retaliation  on  Satire's  part  for  the  intimate  knowledge  she 
had  allowed  us  to  gain  of  Horace  and  Persius  through  their  works.^ 
In  manner  Juvenal  is  the  most  original  of  poets ;  in  matter  he 

^  The  close  intimacy  between  Javenal  and  Martial  is  no  great  testimony  in 
fafoor  of  Juvenal.    See  Mart  vii.  24. 
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is  the  glorifier  of  common-place.  His  strengtih  lies  in  his  pre- 
judices. He  is  not  a  moralist,  but  a  Roman  moralist;  the  vices 
he  lashes  are  not  lashed  as  vices  simplidierj  but  as  vices  that 
Roman  ethics  condemn.  This  one-sidwl  patriotism  is  the  key  to 
all  his  ideas.  In  an  age  which  had  seen  Seneca,  Juvenal  can 
revert  to  the  patriotism  of  Cato.  The  burden  of  his  complaints  is 
given  in  the  third  Satire : 

**  Non  possum  ferre  Quirites 
Graecam  Urbem."^ 

While  the  Greeks  lead  fashion,  the  old  Roman  virtues  can  nevpr 
be  restored.  K  only  men  could  be  disabused  of  their  strange 
reverence  for  all  that  is  Greek,  society  might  be  reconstructed 
The  keen  satirist  scents  a  real  danger ;  in  half  a  century  from  his 
death  Rome  had  become  a  Greek  city. 

In  estimating  the  political  character  of  Juvenal's  satire  we  must 
not  attach  too  much  weight  to  his  denunciation  of  former  tyrants. 
In  the  first  place  ^^tyrannicide"  was  a  common-place  of  the 
schools :  2  Xerxes,  Periander,  Phalaris,  and  all  the  other  despots  of 
history,  had  been  treated  in  rhetoric  as  they  had  treated  others  in 
reality ;  Juvenal's  tirade  was  nothing  new,  but  it  was  something 
much  more  powerful  than  had  yet  been  seen.  In  the  second 
place  the  policy  of  Trajan  encouraged  abuse  of  his  predecessors. 
He  could  hardly  claim  to  restore  the  Republic  unless  he  showed 
how  the  Republic  had  been  overthrown.  Pliny,  the  courtly  flat- 
terer, is  far  more  severe  on  Domitian  than  Juvenal ;  and  in  truth 
such  severity  was  only  veiled  adulation.  When  Juvenal  ridicules 
the  senate  of  Domitian,^  we  may  believe  that  he  desired  to  stimu- 
late to  independence  the  senate  of  his  day ;  and  when  he  speaks 
of  Trajan,  it  is  in  language  of  enthusiastic  praise,*  Flattery  it  is 
not,  for  Juvenal  is  no  sycophant,  nor  would  Trajan  have  liked 
him  better  if  he  had  been  one.  Indeed,  with  all  his  invective  he 
keeps  strictly  to  truth ;  his  painting  of  the  emperors  is  from  the 
life.  It  is  highly  coloured,  but  not  out  of  drawing.  Juvenal's 
Domitian  is  nearer  to  history  than  Tacitus's  Tiberius. 

It  is  in  his  delineations  of  society  that  Juvenal  is  at  his  greatest 
There  is  nothing  ideal  about  him,  but  his  pictures  of  real  life, 
allowing  for  their  glaring  lights,  have  an  almost  overpowering 
truthfulness.  Fvery  grade  of  society  is  made  to  furnish  matter 
for  his  dramatic  scenes.  The  degenerate  noble  is  pilloried  in  the 
eighth,  the  cringing  parasite  in  fiie  fifth,  the  vicious  hypocrite  in 

MIL  61 ;  cf.  vi.  186,  sqq, 

*  (^im  perimit  saevos  cbisais  namerosa  tyraimoa,  vii.  161, 

■  Sat.  i?.  4  lb.  vii,  1-24. 
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the  second,  the  female  profligate  in  the  sixtL  It  is  rarely  that 
he  touches  on  contemporary  themes.  His  genius  was  formed  in 
the  past  and  feeds  on  bitter  memories.  As  he  says,  he  "  kills  the 
dead."  ^  To  attack  the  living  is  neither  pleasant  nor  safe.  Still, 
in  the  historic  incidents  he  resuscitates,  a  piercing  eye  can  read  a 
reference  to  the  present  Hadrian^s  favourite  actor  saw  himself 
in  Paris.  Freedmen  and  upstarts  could  read  their  original  in 
Sejanus.^  Frivolous  noblemen  could  feel  their  follies  rebuked  in 
the  persons  of  Lateranus  and  Damasippus.^  Even  an  emperor 
might  find  his  lesson  in  the  gloomy  pictures  of  Hannibal  and 
Alexander.*  So  constant  is  this  reference  to  past  events  that 
Juvenal's  writings  may  be  called  historic  satire,  as  those  of  Tacitus 
satiric  history. 

The  exaggeration  of  Juvenal's  style  if  employed  in  a  different  way 
might  have  led  us  to  suspect  him  of  less  honesty  of  purpose  than  he 
really  has.  As  it  is,  the  very  violence  of  his  prejudic(;8  betrays  an 
earnestness  which,  if  his  views  had  been  more  elevated,  we  might 
have  thought  feigned.  A  man  might  pretend  to  enthusiasm  for 
tnith,  or  holiness ;  he  would  hanlly  pretend  to  enthusiasm  for 
national  exclusiveness,^  or  for  the  dignity  of  his  own  profession.® 
When  Juvenal  attacks  the  insolent  parvenu,^  the  Bithynian  or 
Cappadocian  knight,^  the  Greek  adventurer  who  ttikos  everytliiiig 
out  of  the  Roman's  hands,^  the  Chaldean  impostor,^^  we  may  b« 
sure  he  means  what  he  says. 

It  is  true  that  all  his  accusations  are  not  thus  limited  in  their 
scope.  Some  are  no  doubt  inspired  by  moral  indignation ;  and 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  noble  and  well  de- 
serves the  praise  universally  accorded  to  it  But  in  other  instances 
his  patriotLsni  obscures  his  moral  sense.  For  example,  the  rich 
upstarts  against  whom  he  is  perpetually  thundering,  are  by  no 
means  all  worthy  of  blame.  Very  many  of  them  have  obtained 
their  wealth  by  honourable  commerce,  which  the  nobles  were  too 
proud  to  pmctise,  and  the  rewards  of  which  they  yet  could  not 
see  reaped  without  envy  and  scom.^^  The  increasing  importance 
of  the  class  of  libertini,  so  far  from  being  an  umiiixed  evil,  as 
Juvenal  thinks  it,  was  productive  of  immense  good.  It  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  breaking  down  of  the  party-wall  of  pride 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  have  caused  the  premature  ruin  of 

^  Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illoa  Quomm  Flaminia  tegitor  cinis  atqne 
Latino,  L  170. 
*x.  66.  >viii.  H7.  ^  x.  147 ySqq, 

•  iii.  61,  86,  7.  •  viL  pass.  '  L  82,  158. 

8  vii.  16.  •  ilL  77-104.  »  vL  662,  et  al. 

"  See  especially  liL  80-44. 
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the  Empire.  It  familiarised  men's  minds  with  ideas  of  equality, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  elevation  to  the  citizenship  of  those 
vast  masses  of  slaves  who  were  fast  hecoming  an  anachronism. 

Popular  feeling  was  ahead  of  men  like  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  in 
these  respects.  In  all  cases  of  disturhance  the  senate  and  great 
literary  men  sided  with  the  old  exclusive  views.  The  emperors, 
as  a  rule,  interfered  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave ;  and  this  helpe 
us  to  understand  the  popularity  of  some  even  of  the  worst  of  their 
number. 

Juvenal,  then,  was  not  above  his  age,  as  Cicero  and  Seneca 
had  been.  Ho  does  protest  against  the  cruel  treatment  of  slaves 
by  the  Eoman  ladies;  but  he  nowhere  exerts  his  eloquence  to 
advocate  their  rights  as  men  to  protection  and  friendship.  Kor 
does  he  enter  a  protest  against  the  gladiatorial  shows,  which  was 
the  first  thing  a  high  moralist  would  have  impugned,  and  which 
the  Christians  attacked  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  courage.  We 
observe,  however,  with  pleasure,  that  as  Juvenal  advanced  in 
years  his  tone  became  gentler  and  purer,  though  his  literaiy 
powers  decayed.  The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  Satires 
evince  a  kindly  vein  which  we  fail  to  find  in  the  earlier  onea 
Some  have  fancied  that  in  the  interval  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  teaching  of  Christianity.  But  this  is  a  supposition  as  impro- 
bable as  it  is  unsupported. 

On  the  style  of  Juvenal  but  little  need  be  added.  Its  force, 
brevity,  and  concision  have  already  been  noticed.  At  the  same 
time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  natural  to  him.  Where  he 
writes  more  easily  he  is  diffuse  and  even  verbose.  The  twelfth 
and  fifteentli  Satires  are  conspicuous  examples  of  this.  One  is 
tempted  to  think  that  the  fifteenth,  had  he  written  it  twenty  yeais 
earlier,  would  have  been  compressed  into  half  its  length.  The 
diction  is  classical ;  but  like  that  of  Tacitus,  it  is  the  classicalitv 
of  the  Silver  Age.  It  shows,  however,  no  diminution  of  power,  and 
the  gulf  between  it  and  that  of  Fronto  and  Apuleius  in  the  next 
age  is  immense.  Juvenal's  language  is  based  on  a  minute  study 
of  Virgil  ;i  his  rhythm  is  based  rather  on  that  of  Lucan,  witi 
whom  in  other  respects  he  shows  a  great  afl&nity.  His  verse  is 
sonorous  and  powerful ;  he  is  fond  of  the  break  after  the  fourth 
foot  Though  monotonous,  its  weight  makes  it  very  impressive; 
it  is  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  and  stands  next  to  that  of 
Virgil  and  Lucretius  as  a  type  of  what  the  language  can  achieva 

*  References,  allusions,  and  imitations  of  Virgil  occur  in  moot  of  ti* 
Satires.  For  reminiscences  of  Lucan,  cf.  Juv.  i.  18,  89:  ziL  97.  8:  wiA 
Phars.  I  467;  viii.  648;  ix.  781,  2. 
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The  resentment  that  goaded  Juvenal  to  write  satire  seems 
also  to  have  inspiroil  the  pen  of  C.  Corneuus  Tacitus.  ^  He 
was  bom  64  A.D.,  or,  according  to  Arnold,  67  A.D.,  probably  in 
Eome.  His  father  was  perhaps  the  same  who  is  alluded  to  by 
Pliny 2  as  procurator  of  Belgian  Gaul.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain 
that  the  historian  came  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  stock ;  his  habit 
of  thought,  prejudices,  and  tastes  all  reflect  these  of  the  highest 
and  most  exclusive  society.  He  began  the  career  of  honours 
under  Vespasian^  by  obtaining  his  quaestorship,  and,  some  years 
later,  the  aedileship.  The  dates  of  both  these  events  are  uncer- 
tain— another  instance  of  the  vagueness  with  which  writers  of 
this  time  allude  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  lives.  We 
know  that  at  twenty-one  he  married  the  daughter  of  Cn.  Julius 
Agricola,  and  that  he  was  praetor  ten  years  afterwarda  He  was 
also  quindecimvir  at  the  secular  frames  under  Domitian  (88  A.D.). 
For  some  years  he  held  a  military  command  abroad,  perhaps  in 
Germany.  On  his  return  he?  was  constant  in  his  senatorial  duties* 
and  we  find  him  joined  with  Pliny  in  the  accusation  of  Marius 
Prisons,  which  was  successful  but  unavailing.  Under  Xerva  (97 
A.D.)  ho  was  made  consul ;  but  soon  retired  from  public  life,  and 
dedicated  the  rest  of  his  days  to  literature,  having  sketched  out  a 
vast  plan  of  Kom;in  history  the  greater  part  of  which  he  lived  to 
fulfiL  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Brotier,  followed  by 
Arnold,  thinks  he  was  prematurely  cut  off  before  the  close  of 
Trajan's  reign,  but  it  is  possible  he  lived  somewhat  longer,  perhaps 
until  118  A.D. 

The  first  remark  one  naturally  makes  on  reading  the  life  of 
Tacitus,  is  that  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  his  distinguished 
military  and  political  career  for  the  duties  of  a  historian.  Gibbon 
said  that  his  year  in  the  yeomanry  had  been  of  more  service  to 
him  in  describing  battles  than  any  closet  study  could  have  been ; 
and  Tacitus  has  this  great  advantage  over  livy  that  he  had 
helped  to  make  history  as  well  as  to  relate  it  His  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  senator  enabled  him  to  understand  the  iniquity  of  Domi- 
tian's  government  in  a  way  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible ;  and  of  the  complicity  shown  by  the  servile  fathers  in 
their  ruler's  acts  of  crime,  he  speaks  in  the  Agricola  with  some- 
thing like  the  shame  of  repentance.  His  character  seems  to  have 
been  naturally  proud  and  independent,  but  unequal  to  heroism  in 
action.  Like  almost  all  literary  minds  he  shrunk  from  facing 
peril  or  discomfort,  and  tried  to  steer  a  course  between  the  harsh 

'  His  praenomen  ia  onoertain  ;  some  think  it  was  Publius. 
■  N.  H.  viL  17.  >  Hist  i  1.  <  Agr.  45. 
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-tTO  3I3T0RT  OV  K0VA3r  TTTWRXTTRE. 

*ri:-4«=*M^nn  of  ^  Tirrwfia^  ami  the  (Tttiotl?  lerrilitT  of  the 
3iiiu,rTj  :t  ^♦rn;ir..r!L  This  led  him  to  become  'iiasatisfied  with 
oinLseif,  "ridi  ^ii*;  -rrrLL  ami  with  L*iTine  ProTiience,-  and  has 
len  \  ^XAmz    :t  ::r:<trjiinii  ■imi  lebelliona  znclancholv  on  all  hia 

Aa  \  7':iimr  miia.  he  haii  fcndieii  rheo.'ric  nnder  Aper  Secundos,' 
ami  p»=-rr.:ips  *^^:.iirilian.  He  pLeaiiai  with  the  greatest  goccees, 
anii  PllnT  iIt-^  Lt;  .isi  hia  own  highest  ambirion  to  be  ranked  next, 
he  iap*  ni-C  «.7  ^et'.onii.  to  Xuiima.*  Nor  was  his  deliberative 
eii:cieni!e  izif^riur  ^j  hia  joiiieiaL  We  learn,  from  Pliny  again, 
^hac  there  waa  \  peculiar  aoienmitr  in  his  LLngnage,  which  gave 
to  ill  he  nrT>*rf^i  the  zrea&ac  wri^iht.  The  panegyric  he  pro- 
Lij^ir.oiHi  on  ViriiniTLi  Buf^  the  man  who  twice  refused  the 
chance  -jf  empir**^  "*  the  best  cinzen  of  his  time,"  was  celebrated 
%B  a  mo«leI  of  that  kind  of  ora&'^rv.^ 

The  earlif:^  W'^rk  of  his  that  ha^s  reacheil  us  is  the  Dialogus  de 
eay£j»iiu  rt/mi-tfvt  Elij^pAnnti/iie^  cijmpoged  under  Titos,  or  early 
under  DomiriAn.  It  attributes  the  de»ray  of  eloquence  to  the 
decay  of  frn^ilom :  but  belieres  in  a  future  development  of  im- 
periAl  oratory  uu'ier  the  miLl  sway  of  just  princes,  founded  not 
on  f*reble  and  repining  imitation  of  the  post,  but  on  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  qualidcations  attainable  in  the  present  political  con- 
ditions and  state  of  the  language.  The  argument  is  conducted 
thronj:hout  with  the  greatest  moderation,  but  the  conclusion  is 
AfyrjiiltA  in  favour  of  the  modem  style,  if  kept  within  proper 
V^unds.  The  time  of  the  dialogue  is  laid  in  75  A.D. ;  the  speakers 
are  Curiatius  Matemus,  Aper  Secundus,  and  Yipstanus  Measala. 
Tlift  jK>int  of  debate  is  one  frequently  discussed  in  the  schools  of 
rhr;V;ric,  and  the  work  may  be  considered  as  a  literary  exerdse ; 
but  thf!  author  must  have  outgrown  youth  when  he  wrote  itj  and 
\\m  ability  is  such  as  to  give  promise  of  commanding  eminence  in 
the  future.  The  style  is  free  and  flowing,  and  full  of  imitations 
of  Cicero.  This  has  caused  some  of  the  critics  to  attribute  it  to 
other  authors,  as  Pliny  the  younger  and  Quintilian,^  who  were 
known  to  1^  Ciceronianists.  But  independently  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  distinctly  alx^ve  the  level  of  these  writers,  we  observe  on  look- 
ing closely  many  indications  of  Tacitus's  peculiar  diction.^    Ths 

>  A.  iv.  20.  «  A.  xiv.  12.  »  De  Or  1 

*  En.  vii.  20,  4.  •  Ep.  il  1,  6. 

*  Ch.  29  eKpccially,  seems  an  echo  of  QuintUian. 

^  E.g.  Pallentem  Famam,  ch.  13.  The  expression — ^Aogostns  eloqaai- 
tiam  sicut  cetera  pacameraJt ;  and  that  so  admirably  pantphraBed  hj  Pftt 
(ch.  86),  Magna  eloquentia,  sicut  flamma,  materia  aUtur  et  motibaa  cxeiSi- 
tur  et  urendo  clarescit. 
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most  striking  personal  notice  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  chapter, 
where  the  author  announces  his  determination  to  give  up  the  life 
of  ambition,  and,  like  Virgil,  to  be  content  with  one  of  literary 
retirement  This.seems  at  first  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  kno\vn 
career  of  Tacitus ;  but  as  the  dialogue  bears  all  the  marks  of  early 
manhood,  the  resolve,  though  real,  may  have  been  a  passing  one 
only;  or,  in  comparison  with  what  he  felt  himself  capable  of 
doing,  the  activity  actually  displayed  by  him  may  have  seemed 
as  nothing,  and  to  have  merited  the  depreciatory  notice  he  here 
bestows  upon  it 

The  work  next  in  order  of  priority  is  the  Agricola^  a  biography 
of  his  father-in-law,  composed  near  the  commencement  of  Trajan's 
reign,  about  98  a.  d.  The  talent  of  the  author  has  now  undergone  a 
change ;  he  is  no  longer  the  bright  flowing  spirit  of  the  Dialogue,  who 
acknowledged  the  decline  while  making  the  most  of  the  excellences 
of  his  time ;  he  has  become  the  stem,  back-looking  moralist,  the 
burning  panegyrist,  whose  very  pictures  of  virtue  are  the  most 
withering  rebukes  of  vica  This  treatise  represents  what  Teuffel  ciUls 
his  Sallusti'an  epoch ;  i.e.,  a  phase  or  period  of  his  mental  devel- 
opment, in  which  his  political  and  moral  feeling,  as  well  as  his 
literary  aspirations,  led  him  to  recall  the  manner  of  the  great 
rhetorical  biographer.  The  short  preface,  in  which  occurs  a  fieree 
protest  against  the  wickedness  of  the  time  just  past,  reminds  us  of 
the  more  verbose  but  otherwise  not  dissimilar  introduction  to  the 
CcUiline:  and  the  subonlination  of  general  history  to  the  main 
subject  of  the  composition  is  carried  out  in  Sallust's  way,  but  with 
even  greater  completeness.  At  the  same  time  the  Silver  Age  ia 
betrayed  by  the  extremely  high  colouring  of  the  rhetoric,  especi- 
ally in  the  last  chapters,  where  an  impassioned  outpouring  of 
afiection  and  despair  seems  by  its  prophetic  eloc|uence  to  summon 
forth  the  genius  that  is  to  bei  Already,  in  this  work,^  we  find 
that  Tacitus  has  conceived  the  design  of  his  Histon'ae,  to  which, 
therefore,  the  Agricola  must  be  considered  a  preliminary  study. 

As  yet,  Tacitus's  manner  is  only  half-formed.  He  must  have 
acquired  by  painful  labour  that  wonderful  suggestive  brevity  which 
in  the  Aniials  reaches  its  culmination,  and  is  of  all  styles  the 
world  of  letters  has  ever  seen,  the  most  compressed  and  full  of 
meaning.  The  Germaniay  however,  in  certain  portions^  approxi- 
mates to  it,  and  in  other  ways  shows  a  slight  increase  of  maturity 
over  the  biography  of  Agricola.  His  object  in  writing  this  trea- 
tise has  been  much  contested.  Some  think  it  was  in  order  to 
dissuade  Tngan  from  a  projected  expedition  that  he  painted  the 

1  Ch.  3.  *  Esp.  ch.  10, 11. 
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(■rerinan  peojilcj  as  foes  w)  formidable ;  others  that  it  is  a  satire  on 
tho  vicos  of  Kome  couched  under  the  guise  ofi  an  innocent  ethno- 
p^pliic  treatise  ;  others  that  it  is  inspii-ed  by  tfce  genuine  scientific 
tlesire  to  investij^'ate  the  many  objects  of  hiistoric  and  natural 
iutertfst  with  which  a  vast  and  almost  unknown  tKrritory  abounded. 
15ut  none  of  these  motives  supjdies  a  satisfactoify  explanation. 
The  fii-rtt  can  hardly  he  maint;iine<l  owinj^to  historrcal  difficulties ; 
tlie  second,  thou;;h  an  object  con^'cnial  to  the  KomaiV '^^^^  ^  ^^ 
loftv  en<)U}:,di  to  have  moved  the  m^n  of  Tacitus  ;  tlie  tvird,  though 
it  may  have  had  S(.»mo  weight  with  him,  would  ai-guoL  *  ®^*®  ^' 
scientific  curiosity  in  advance  of  Tacitus's  position  antT-^g^^  ^^ 
bi^sides  is  inconiiiatible  with  his  culiwible  laziness  in  siftii^  infor- 
mation on  niattvi-3  of  even  still  grt?at.er  ethiiogni])hic  iuteuffc^ 

The  true  motiv«5  was  no  doubt  his  fear  lest  the  continual  .•ij2*'***^ 
(^f  thesf?  tribes  shoidd  prove  a  jx^rmanent  and  insurnioui*^^® 
dan^'er  to  i»\»nie.  Having  in  all  probability  bei-n  hinisf  I  f  t-jii]  j^J®^ 
ill  (Sennany,  'J'aritus  had  seen  with  dismay  of  what  stuJl'  the  jliOO'* 
was  ni{i(h*,  and  had  foreseen  what  the  def(?at  of  Varus  niigh] 
remotely  suggcsUvl,  tliat  some  day  the  degenerate  la»niJins 
be  no  mat<:h  for  these  hardv  an<l  vh'tuous  tribes.  Tliii 
design  of  the  work  was  ^mixjly  and  juxM'iuinently  patriotic  ;^ 
any  otlujr  puri)Ose  wuithy  of  the  great  historian,  jxitrieian, 
and  soldier  that  he  Wiw.  At  the  same  time  subsidiary  moti"^*"*' 
not  ex(duded  ;  we  may  well  believe  that  the  gall  of  satin 
his  eloquence,  and  that  the  insatiable  desiro  of  knowhidge 
latcs  his  researcdi  while  inquiring  mto  the  k\ss  accessible  di* 
the  German  jxdity.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  ]>arts. 
lii-st  give«  an  aeiount  of  the  situation,  climate,  soil,  aud  inliul 
of  the  country;  it  investigates  the  etymology  of  several  in 
names  of  men  and  gods,  descrilK's  the  national  customs,  rtdi] 
laws,  anmsements,  and  especially  celebrates  the  i)i'ojil(''s  i, 
strictness;  but  at  the  same  time  not  without  contrasting  tlu?ij 
favourably  with  liome  whenever  the  ailvantage  is  on  lier 
The  secon«l  part  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  ditfen^nt  tribi^s, 
the  geographical  limita,  salient  characteristics,  and  a  short. 
torical  account  of  each,  whenever  accessible. 

Next  come  the  Ifisfones,  which  are  a  narrative  of  the  reigiii 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  writ] 
under  Trajan.     This  work,  of  which  we  possess  only  four  eii] 
books,  with  part  of  the  fifth,  consisted  originally  of  fourteen  bo^ 
and  was  the  most  authentic  and  complete  of  all  his  writings. 
loss  of  the  last  nine  and  a  half  books  must  be  considered  irrepar^ 

^  l^ot&Uy  the  hiBtory  of  the  Jews.    Hist.  v. 
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aUe.  In  the  Germania  he  had  shown  the  power  of  that  liberty 
which  the  barbarians  enjoyed,  had  indicated  their  polity,  in  which 
even  then  the  germs  of  feudalism,  chivalry,  the  worship  of  the 
sex,  troubadour  minstrelsy,  fairy  mythology,  and,  above  all,  repre- 
sentative government,  existed  In  the  Hidoriae  he  paints  with 
tremendous  power  the  disorganisation  of  the  lioman  state,  the 
military  anarchy  which  made  the  diadem  the  gift  of  a  bnital 
soldiery,  and  revealed  the  startling  truth  that  an  emperor  could  be 
created  elsewhere  than  at  Eome. 

At  this  jKjriod  his  style  still  retains  some  traces  of  it«  former 
copious  flow;  it  has  not  yet  been  pressed  tiglit  into  the  shoit 
seiitentiae^  which  were  its  final  and  most  chanicteristic  develop- 
ment, and  which  in  the  Annals  dominate  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  stvle. 

The  Annals,  ah  excessn  dtri  Augusti,  in  sixteen  books,  treated 
the  history  of  the  Empire  imtil  the  extinction  of  the  Claudian 
dynasty.  They  contain  two  separate  threads  of  history,  one  internal, 
the  other  external,  llio  latter  is  important  and  intore>«;ting ;  but 
the  former  is  both  in  an  imnieasiinibly  great<ir  degree.  It  has 
been  likened  to  a  tragedy  in  two  acts,  the  first  terminating  with 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  the  second  with  the  death  of  Nero.  Tacitus 
in  this  work  shows  his  personal  sympatliies  more  strongly  than  in 
any  of  the  others.  He  ap]M}ars  as  a  Eoman  of  the  old  school,  but 
still  more,  as  an  oligarchical  partisan.  Not  that  he  indulged  in 
chimerical  plans  for  restoring  the  Kepublic.  That  he  saw  was  im- 
possible ;  nor  ha<i  he  much  sympathy  'with  those  who  strove  for 
it  But  his  resignation  to  the  Empire  as  an  unavoidable  evil  does 
not  inspire  him  with  contentment.  His  blood  boils  with  indig- 
nation at  the  steady  reprevssion  of  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  old 
families,  which  the  instincts  of  imperialism  forced  upon  the 
monarchs  from  the  very  beginning ;  nor  do  the  general  security 
of  life  and  ])roperty,  the  bettered  condition  of  the  provincuis,  and 
the  long  peace  that  had  allowed  the  internal  resources  of  the 
empire  to  be  developed,  make  amends  for  what  he  considers  the 
iniquitous  tyranny  practised  upon  the  higher  orders  of  the  state. 
Thus  he  writes  under  a  strong  sense  of  injustice,  which  reaches 
its  culmination  in  treating  of  the  earlier  reigns.  But  this  does 
not  provoke  him  into  intemperate  language,  far  less  into  misrepre- 
sentation of  fact ;  if  he  disdained  to  complain,  he  disdained  still 
more  to  falsify.  But  he  cannot  help  insinuating ;  and  his  in- 
sinuations are  of  such  searching  power  that,  once  suggested,  they 
gTrUsp  hold  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  be  shaken  off.  Of  all  Latin 
authors  none  has  so  much  power  over  the  reader  as  Tacitus.  If 
Ly  clo([uence  is  meant  the  ability  to  persuade,  then  he  is  the  most 
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eloquent  historian  that  ever  existed.  To  doubt  his  judgment  ifl 
almost  to  be  false  to  the  conscience  of  history.  Nevertheless,  his 
saturnine  portraits  have  been  severely  criticised  both  by  English 
and  French  historians,  and  the  arguments  for  the  defence  put 
forward  with  enthusiasm  as  well  as  force.  The  result  is,  that 
Tacitus' s  verdict  has  been  shaken,  but  not  reversed.  The  sur- 
passing vividness  of  such  charactere  as  his  Tiberius  and  Nero  for- 
bids us  to  doubt  their  substantial  reality.  But  once  his  prepos- 
sessions are  known  and  discounted,  the  student  of  his  works  can 
give  a  freer  attention  to  the  countervailing  facts,  which  Tacitus  is 
too  honourable  to  hide. 

After  long  wavering  between  the  two  styles,  he  adopted  the 
brilliant  one  fashionable  in  his  time,  but  he  has  glorified  it  in 
adopting  it  Periods  such  as  those  of  Pliny  would  be  frigid  in 
him.  He  still  retains  some  traces  (though  they  are  few)  of  the 
rhetorician.  In  an  interesting  passage  he  complains  of  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  his  subject  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Livy : 
"  Ingentia  illi  bella,  expugnationes  urbium,  fusos  captosque  reges 
libero  egressu  memorabant;  nobis  in  arcto  et  inglorius  labor. 
Immota  quippe  aut  modice  lacessita  pax  maestae  urbis  res  et 
princeps  prof erendi  imperii  incuriosus  f  ^  but  he  certainly  had  no 
cause  to  complain.  The  sombre  annals  of  the  Empire  were  not 
less  amenable  to  a  powerful  dramatic  treatment  than  the  vigorous 
and  aggressive  youth  of  the  Eepublic  had  been.  Nor  does  the  story 
of  guilt  and  horror  depicted  in  the  Annals  fall  below  even  the 
finest  scenes  of  Li'vy;  in  intensity  of  interest  it  rather  exceeds  them. 

Tacitus  intended  to  have  completed  his  labours  by  a  history  of 
Augustus's  reign,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  write.  This 
is  a  great  misfortune.  But  he  has  left  us  his  opinion  on  the  char- 
acter and  policy  of  Augustus  in  the  first  few  chapters  of  the 
Annals,  and  a  very  valuable  opinion  it  is.  What  makes  the  his- 
torian more  bitter  in  the  Annals  than  elsewhere,  is  the  feeling  that 
it  was  the  early  emperors  who  inaugurated  the  evil  policy  which 
their  successors  could  hardly  help  themselves  in  carrying  out 
When  the  failure  of  Piso's  conspiracy  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
the  aristocracy,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  retain  for  the  later 
emperors  the  same  intense  hatred  that  had  been  felt  for  those 
whose  tyranny  fostered,  and  then  remorselessly  crushed,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  patrician  party.  The  Annals,  therefore,  though 
the  most  concentrated,  powerful,  and  dramatic  of  Tacitus's  works, 
hardly  rank  quite  so  high  in  a  purely  historical  point  of  view  as 
the  Histories  ;  as  Merivale  has  said,  they  are  all  satire, 

^  Ann.  iy.  32. 
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At  the  same  time,  his  facts  are  quite  trustworthy.  We  know  from 
Pliny's  letters  that  he  took  great  pains  to  get  at  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  beyond  doubt  he  was  well  qualified  to  judge  in  cases 
of  conflicting  evidence.  These  diverse  excellences,  in  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr  and  Arnold,  place  him  indisputably  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  historians.  We  cannot  better  close  this  account  than  in 
the  eloquent  words  of  a  French  writer :  ^  "  In  Tacitus  subjectivity 
predominates ;  the  anger  and  pity  which  in  turn  never  cease  to 
move  him,  give  to  his  style  an  expressiveness,  a  rich  glow  of  senti- 
ment, of  which  antiquity  affords  no  other  example.  This  constant 
union  between  the  dramatic  and  pathetic  elements,  together  with 
the  directness,  energy,  and  reality  of  the  language,  must  act  with 
irresistible  force  upon  every  reader.  Tacitus  is  a  poet ;  but  a  poet 
that  has  a  spirit  of  his  own.  Was  he  as  fuUy  appreciated  in  his 
own  day  as  he  is  in  oursl  We  doubt  it  The  horrors,  the 
degeneracy  of  his  time,  awake  in  his  brooding  soul  the  altogether 
modem  idea  of  national  expiation  and  national  chastisement 
The  historian  rises  to  the  sublimity  of  the  judge.  He  summons 
the  guilty  to  his  tribunal,  and  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Future  and 
of  Posterity  that  he  pronounces  the  implacable  and  irreversible 
verdict" 

The  poetical  and  Greek  constructions  with  which  Tacitus's  style 
abounds,  the  various  artifices  whereby  he  relieves  the  tedium  of 
monotonous  narrative,  or  attains  brevity  or  variety,  have  been  so 
often  analysed  in  well-known  grammatical  treatises  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them  here. 

^  De  Bury,  Lea  Femmea  de  V Empire* 
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The  Reigns  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  (117-180  a.ix). 

We  now  enter  on  a  now  and  in  some  respects  a  very  interesting 
era.  From  the  influence  exerted  on  the  last  period  by  the  family 
of  Seneca,  we  might  call  it  the  epoch  of  Spanish  Latinity ;  from 
the  similar  influence  now  exerted  by  the  African  school,  we 
luight  call  the  present  the  epoch  of  African  Latinity.  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  ill-digested  erudition.  Various  circumstanceB 
combined  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  general,  and  the 
growing  cosmopolitan  sentiment  excited  a  strong  interest  in  eveiy 
kind  of  exotic  learning.  With  increased  diffusion  depth  wm 
necessarily  sacrificed.  The  emperor-  set  the  example  of  travel, 
which  was  eagerly  followed  by  his  subjects.  Hence  a  largo  mass 
of  information  was  aajuired,  which  injuriously  affected  those  who 
posse^sscd  it.  They  appear,  as  it  were,  crushed  by  its  wei^t, 
and  become  learned  triflcrs  or  uninteresting  pedants.  By  far  the 
most  considerable  writer  of  this  period  was  Suetonius,  but  then  he 
Imd  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Pliny,  of  whom  for  several  yean 
he  was  an  intimate  friend.  Hadrian  himself  (76-138  A.D.),  among 
his  many  other  accomplishments,  gave  some  attention  to  letteis 
Speeches,  treatises  of  various  kinds,  anecdotes,  and  a  collection  of 
oracles,  are  ascribed  to  his  pen.  Also  certain  epigrams  which  ve 
still  possess,  and  chiefly  that  exquisite  address  to  hia  soul,  com- 
posed on  his  death-bed  :  ^ 

*'  Animula  vngula  blandula 
Hospes  comesque  corporis 
Quae  nunc  abiois  in  loca, 
Pallidula  rigida  nudula  ? 
Nee  at  soles  dabis  iocos." 

Hadrian  was  also  a  patron  of  letters,  though  an  inconstant  oml 
His  vanity  led  him  to  wish  to  have  distinguished  writers  about 
him,  but  it  also  led  him  to  wish  to  be  ranked  as  himself  the  mot 
distinguished.     His   own  taste  was  good;  he   appreciated  and 

^  For  an  excellent  acconnt  of  this  inconstant  prince  see  his  bicmaphT  If 
Aelius  Spartianus,  who  preserves  other  poems  of  his.  ^^ 
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copied  the  style  of  the  republican  age;  but  he  encouraged  the 
pedantic  Fronto,  whose  taste  was  corrupt  and  ruinously  influential 
So  that  while  with  one  hand  he  benefited  literature,  with  the 
other  he  injured  it. 

The  birth  year  of  C.  SuETONrcs  Tranquillub  is  uncertain,  but 
may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  75  a.d.^  We  may  here 
remark  the  extraordinary  reticence  of  the  later  writers  on  the 
subject  of  their  younger  days.  Seneca  alone  is  communicative. 
All  the  rest  show  an  oblivion  or  indifference  most  unlike  the 
genial  communicativeness  of  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  His 
father  was  one  Suetonius  Lenis,  a  military  tribune  and  wearer  of 
the  angustidave.  Muretus,  however,  desirous  to  give  him  a  more 
illustrious  origin,  declares  that  his  father  was  the  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus  mentioned  by  Tacitua  We  learn  a  good  deal  of  his  younger 
days  from  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and  can  infer  something  of  his 
character  also.  In  confofrmity  with  what  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  we  find  that  ho  was  given 
to  superstition. 2  At  this  time  {Le,  under  Trajan)  Suetonius 
wavered  between  a  literary  and  a  political  career.  IMiny  was 
able  and  willing  to  help  him  in  the  latter,  and  got  him  appointed 
to  the  office  of  tribune  (102  a.d.).3  Some  years  later  (112  a.d.), 
he  procured  for  him  the  jus  trium  lihpronnn,  thouj^h  Suetonius 
was  childless.  We  see  that  Augustuses  excellent  institutions  had 
already  turned  into  an  abuse.  The  means  for  k wiping  up  the 
population  had  become  a  comi)en8ation  for  domestic  unhappiness.* 
Suetonius  practised  for  some  years  at  the  bar,  and  seems  to  have 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  We  find  him  begging  Pliny  to 
negotiate  for  him  for  the  purchase  of  an  (^state.^  Shortly  aft^T 
this  he  was  promoted  to  be  Hadrian^s  secretary,  which  gav(i  him 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  enriching  his  stores  of  knowledge  from 
the  imperial  library.  Of  this  opportunity  he  made  excellent  use, 
and  after  his  disgrace,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  too  great  familiarity  with 
the  empress  (119  a-D.),  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to  those  midti- 
farious  and  learned  works,  which  gave  him  the  position  of  the 
Varro  of  the  imperial  period.  His  life  was  prolonged  for  many 
years,  probal)ly  until  160  a.d.* 

The  writings  of  Suetonius  were  encyclopajdic.  Following  the 
culture  of  his  day,  he  seems  to  have  written  partly  in  (J reek,  partly 
in  Latin.     This  had  been  also  the  practice  of  Cicero,  and  of  many 

*  Cf.  Dom.  12,  Interfaisse  me  adolesetniiilum  memini  cum  inspiceretar 
senex  (a  Domitiano).  From  Gram.  4,  Ker.  67,  as  compared  with  this,  we 
ihould  infer  that  he  was  about  fifteen  in  the  year  90. 

«  Ep.  i.  18.  »  Ep.  iii.  8.  <  Paneg.  Trai.  95.  »  Ep.  i.  24. 

*  E.q,  Fronto  writing  under  Antoninns  mentions  him  as  still  living. 
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of  the  greatest  republican  authors.  The  difference  between  them 
lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  Suetonius's  Greek  was  better,  but  that  his 
Latin  is  le^  good.  Instead  of  a  national  it  is  fast  becoming  a 
cosmopolitan  dialect  Still  Suetonius  tried  to  form  his  taste  on 
older  and  purer  models,  and  is  far  removed  from  the  denationalised 
school  of  Fronto  and  Apuleius. 

The  titles  of  his  works  are  a  little  obscure.  Roth,  following 
Suidas,  gives  the  following.  (1)  Trcpl  tCjv  irap  "EAAi/o-t  Tr<u8iu)v 
piPXLov,  a  book  of  games.  This  is  quoted  or  paraphrased  by 
Tzetzes,^  and  several  excerpts  from  it  are  preserved  in  Eustathius. 
It  was  no  doubt  written  in  Greek,  but  perhaps  in  Latin  also.  (2) 
TTcpi  Tojv  Trapa  'P(i)/iUUot9  ^ccopuuv  kou  aycjvtjv  PifiXCa  y,  an  account 
in  three  books  of  the  Eoman  spectacles  and  games,  of  which  an 
interesting  fragment  on  the  Troia  Indus  is  preserved  by  TertuUian.* 
(3)  TTcpt  rov  Kara  'Pw/iatovs  iviavrov  PipXlov,  an  archaeological 
investigation  into  the  theory  of  the  Roman  year.  (4)  ircpt  roiv 
iv  Tots  PifiXiovi  (rqfi€L(DVy  on  the  signification  of  rare  wonls.  (5) 
ircpt  T^s  Kuccpwvos  TroA-iTcia?,  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of 
Cicero,  in  opposition  to  some  of  his  now  numerous  detractors, 
esiKjcially  one  Didymus,  a  conceited  Alexandrine,  called  Chalcen- 
terus,  "  the  man  of  iron  digestion,"  on  account  of  his  immense 
powers  of  work.  (6)  Trept  ovo/iarwv  koL  iSca?  iaOrifidrtav  koX  inro- 
^fidruiv,  a  treatise  on  the  different  names  of  shoes,  coats,  and  other 
ai-ticles  of  dress.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  subject ;  but,  after 
Carlyle,  we  can  hardly  deny  its  capability  of  throwing  light  on  great 
matters.  Besides,  in  ancient  times  dress  had  a  religious  origin,  and 
in  many  cases  a  religious  significance.  And  two  passages  from 
the  work  preserved  by  Servius,^  are  important  from  this  point  of 
view.  (7)  TTcpl  Sva-ifyq/ixiiv  Xcfccoi^  ifroi  pXa<r<firjfiuiiVi  an  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  etymology  of  the  various  terms  of  abuse 
employed  in  conversation  and  literature.  This  was  almost  cer- 
tainly written  in  Greek.  (8)  Trcpl  'Ptu/xi/s  icat  twv  tv  avrQ  vofufuav 
KOL  rjOtDv  pipxixi  p,  a  succinct  account  of  the  chief  Roman  customs, 
of  which  only  a  short  passage  on  the  Triumph  has  come  down  to 
us  through  Isidore.*  (9)  Svyycvucov  Kauraptiiv^^  a  biography  of 
the  twelve  Caesars,  divided  into  eight  books.  (10)  ^i^ifUL 
'PtofiauDv  avSpwv   lirtxrrnjMiVj   a   gallery  of    illustrious  men,  the 

^  Hist.  Var.  6,  874-896  (Roth).  «  De  Spect.  5. 

^  Ad  Aen,  7,  612:  Tria  suntgeneratrabeamm;  unum  diis  sacratum,  quod 
est  tantum  de  purjmra;  aliud  regiim,  quod  est  purpureum,  habet  tanem 
album  aliquid;  tertium  augurale  de  purpura  et  cocco.  The  other  passage 
{Ad  Aen.  2,  683)  describes  the  different  priestly  caps,  the  apex,  the  tuiuluM^ 
and  the  galerus. 

*  Etym.  18.  2,  8. 

"  Perhaps  the  woi-d  ^refifia  should  be  supplied  before  ovyTcyiictfy. 
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plan  of  which  was  followed  by  Jerome  in  his  history  of  the 
worthies   of  the  church.     But  Suetonius's  catalogue  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  those  eminent  in  literature,  and  to  have 
treated  only  of  poets,  orators,   historians,   philosophers,   gram- 
marians, and  rhetoricians.     Of  this  we  possess  considerable  frag- 
ments,   especiaUy  the   account  of    the    grammarians,   and   the 
lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  and  Pliny.     (11)  ircpl  en-urq/nav  iropvwv^ 
an  account  of  those  courtesans  who  had  become  reno^iied  through 
their  wit,  beauty,  or  genius.    (12)  De  Vltiia  Corporalibus,  a  list  of 
bodily  defects,  written  perhaps  to  supplement  the  medical  works 
of  Cekus  and  Scribonius  Largus.     (13)  De  Institutione  Offici- 
orum,  a  manual  of  rank  as  fixed  by  law,  and  of  social  and  court 
etiquette.     This,  did  we  possess  it,  would  be  highly  interesting, 
and  might  throw  light  on  many  now  obscure  points.     (14)  De 
Regihus,  in  three  books,  containing  short  biographies  of  the  most 
renowned  monarchs  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  globe, 
treated  in  his  usual  style  of  a  string  of  facts  coupled  with  a  list 
of  virtues  and  vices.     (15)  De  Bebus  Variis,  a  sort  of  ana^  of 
which  we  can  detect  but  few,  and  those  insignificant,  notices. 
(16)  Praia,  or  miscellaneous  subjects,  in  ten  or  perhaps  twelve 
books,  which  work  was  greatly  admired  not  only  in  the  centuries 
immediately  succeeding,  but  also  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  extremely  probable,  as  Teuffel  thinks,  that  many  of  the  fore- 
going treatises  may  really  have  been  simply  portions  of  the  Praia 
cited  under  their  separate  names.     The  first  eight  books  were 
confined  to  national  antiquities  and  other  similar  points  of  interest ; 
the  rest  were  given  to  natural  science  and  that  sort  of  popular 
philosophy  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  time,  which  finds  a  parallel 
between  every  fact  of  the  physical  universe  and  some  phenomenon 
of  the  human  body  or  mind.     They  were  modelled  on  Varro's 
writings,  which  to  a  large  extent  they  superseded,  except  for  great 
writers  like  Augustine,  who  went  back  to  the  fountain  head.^ 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Suetonius  treated  history ;  but  a  work  on 
the  wars  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Antony  and  Octavian,  is 
indicated  by  some  notices  in  Dio  Cassius  and  Jerome.     All  these 
writings,  however,  are  lost,  and  the  sole  work  by  which  we  can 
form  an  estimate  of  Suetonius's  genius  is  his  lives  of  the  Caesars, 
which  we  fortunately  possess  almost  entire. 

Suetonius  possessed  in  a  high  degree  some  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  of  a  biographer.     He  was  minute,  laborious,  and 

^  In  one  MS.  is  appended  to  Snetonins's  works  a  list  of  grammatical  obser- 
vations called  Diffirentiiu  termonum  Remmi  FalaeTnonis  ex  libro  Suetoni 
Tranquilli  qui  inacribitur  FrcUum,  Both  prints  these,  but  does  not  believa 
them  genuine. 
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accurate  in  liis  invcstifjation  of  facts ;  he  neglected  nothing,  how- 
over  trivial  or  even  oftensive,  which  he  thought  threw  light  upon 
the  character  or  circumstances  of  those  he  descrihed.  And  he  is 
completely  impartial ;  it  would  perhaps  he  more  correct  to  say 
indifferent  His  accounts  have  heen  well  compared  by  a  French 
writer  to  the  jrroc^  verbal  of  the  law  courts.  They  are  dry, 
systematic,  and  uncoloured  by  partisanship  or  passion.  Such 
statements  are  valuable  in  themselves,  and  particularly  when  read 
as  a  pendant  to  the  history  of  Tacitus,  which  they  often  confirm, 
often  correct,  and  always  illustrate.  To  take  a  single  point ;  we 
see  from  Tacitus  how  it  was  that  the  emperors  were  so  odious  to 
the  aristor^racy;  wo  see  from  Suetonius  how  it  was  that  they 
became  the  idols  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  details  are  extremely 
disgusting,  but  this  strong  realism  is  a  Eoman  characteristic,  and 
atldfl  to  their  value.  To  the  higher  attributes  of  a  historian 
Sucjtonius  has  no  pretension.  He  scarcely  touches  on  the  great 
historic  events,  and  never  ventures  a  comprehensive  judgment; 
nor  can  ho  even  tike  a  wide  survey  of  the  characters  he  pourtrays. 
But  ho  is  a  faithful  collector  of  evidence  on  which  the  philosophic 
bidgraplier  may  base  his  own  judgment ;  and  as  he  generally  gives 
his  sources,  whi(;h  are  authentic  in  almost  every  case,  we  may  use 
his  statements  with  perfect  confidence. 

Ilia  style  is  coloured  with  rhetoric,  and  occasionally  with  poetic 
onibi'llishment,  but  is  otherwise  terse  and  vigorous.  The  extreme 
curtness  h(^  cultivated  often  le^ds  him  into  something  bordering 
on  obscurity.  His  habit  of  alluding  to  sources  of  information 
inatojid  of  bi'ing  at  the  pains  to  describe  them  at  length,  while  it 
atlils  to  the  neatness  of  his  periods,  detracts  from  its  value  to  our- 
selves. He  rises  but  rarely  into  eloquence,  and  still  more  rarely 
sliows  dramatic  power.  The  best  known  of  his  descriptive  scenes 
is  the  d(»ath  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  that  of  Xero  is  almost  more 
graphic  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  give  a  translation  of  it^ 
The  scene  is  the  palace,  the  time,  the  night  before  his  death : — 

**  He  thus  put  off  deciding  what  to  do  till  next  day.  But  about  midnight 
lio  awoke,  and  finding  the  guard  gone,  leapt  out  of  bed,  and  sent  roand 
messaps  to  his  friends ;  but  meeting  with  no  response,  he  himself,  accom- 
ftaniod  by  one  or  two  persons,  called  at  their  houses  in  turn.  But  even 
d«>or  was  shut  and  no  one  answered  his  inquiries,  so  he  returned  to  hu 
chamb<>r  to  find  the  ^lard  had  fled,  carrying  with  them  the  entire  furniture, 
and  with  the  rest  his  box  of  poison.  He  at  once  asked  for  Spicnlns  the 
mirmillo  or  some  other  trained  assassin  to  deal  the  fatal  blow,  but  could  get 
no  one.  This  seemed  to  strike  him ;  he  cried  out  *  Have  I  then  neiucr 
friend  nor  enemy  f '  and  ran  forward  as  if  intending  to  throw  himself  into  thi 

'  It  wUl  be  found  Ner,  47-49. 
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riyer.  But  checking;  his  steps  he  begged  for  some  better  concealed  hiding- 
i»lace  where  he  might  have  time  to  collect  his  thoughts.  The  freedman 
rhaou  offered  his  suburban  villa,  situate  four  miles  distant,  midway  between 
the  Salanan  and  Nomentane  roads  ;  so  just  as  he  was,  bare-foot  and  clad  in 
his  tunic,  he  threw  round  him  a  faded  cloak,  and  covering  his  head,  and 
binding  a  napkin  over  his  face,  mounted  a  horse  with  four  companions  of 
whom  Sporus  was  one.  On  starting  he  was  terrified  by  a  shock  of  earth- 
quake and  an  adverse  flash  of  lightning,  and  heard  from  the  camp  hard  by 
the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  predicting  his  ruin  and  Galba's  triumph.  A  tra- 
veller, as  they  passed,  observed,  *  Those  men  are  pursuing  Nero ; '  another 
asked,  *  Is  there  any  news  in  town  about  Nero  ? '  His  horse  took  fright  at 
the  smell  of  a  dead  body  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  road  ;  in  the  con- 
fusion his  disguise  fell  off,  and  a  praetorian  soldier  recognised  and  saluted 
him.  Arrived  at  tlie  post-house,  they  left  their  horses,  and  struggled 
through  a  thorny  copse  by  following  a  track  in  the  sandy  soil,  but  were 
obliged  to  put  cloths  under  their  feet  as  they  walked.  However,  they 
arrived  safely  at  the  back  wall  of  the  villa.  Phaon  then  suggested  that  they 
should  hide  in  a  cavern  hard  by,  foniied  by  a  heap  of  sand.  But  Nero 
declaring  that  he  would  not  be  buried  alive,  they  waited  a  little,  till  a  chance 
should  otfer  of  entering  the  villa  unobserved. .  Seeing  some  water  in  a  little 
pool,  he  soooped  some  up  with  his  hand,  and  just  before  drinking  siiid  *  This 
is  Nero's  distilled  water ! '  then,  seeing  how  his  cloak  was  torn  by  the 
brambles,  he  j»eeled  off  the  thorns  from  the  branches  that  cross<?d  the  path. 
Then  crawling  on  all  fours,  he  passed  through  a  narrow  passage  out  of  the 
cavern  into  the  nearest  cellar,  and  there  laid  himself  on  a  pallet  made  of  old 
straw  and  iumished  with  anything  but  a  comfortiible  pillow.  Becoming 
both  hungiy  and  thirsty,  he  refused  some  musty  bread  that  was  offered  him, 
but  drank  a  little  tepid  water.  To  free  himself  from  the  constant  shower  of 
abuse  that  those  who  came  to  gaze  poured  on  him,  he  ordered  a  pit  to  be 
made  according  to  the  measure  of  hLS  l)ody,  and  any  bits  of  marble  that  lay 
by  to  be  heaped  tocjiither,  and  water  and  wood  to  be  brought  for  the  proper 
disposing  of  the  corpse  ;  weeping  at  each  stage  of  the  proceeding,  and  saying 
every  now  and  then,  *  Oh  I  what  an  artist  the  world  is  losing  !j  *  ^ 

While  thus  occupied  a  missive  was  brought  to  Phaon.  Nero  snatched  it 
oat  of  his  hand,  and  read  that  he  had  be<^n  decreed  an  enemy  by  the  senate, 
and  was  demanded  for  punishment  *  according  to  the  manner  of  our  ancestors.' 
He  asked  what  this  meant.  Being  told  that  he  would  be  stripped  naked, 
his  neck  fixed  in  a  pitchfork,  and  his  back  scourged  until  he  was  dead,  he 
seized  in  his  terror  two  daggers  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  but  after 
feeling  their  edge  put  them  back  into  their  sheatlis,  alleging  that  the  fated 
hour  had  not  yet  come.  Sometimes  he  would  ask  Sporus  to  raise  the  funeral 
lamentation,  then  he  would  implore  some  one  to  set  him  an  example  of 
courage  by  dying  first ;  sometimes  he  would  chide  his  own  irresoluteness  by 
Miying — *  I  am  a  base  degenerate  man  to  live  I  This  does  not  l)eseem  Nero  ! 
We  must  be  steady  on  occasions  like  these — come,  rouse  yourself ! '  *  Already 
the  horsemen  were  seen  approaching  who  had  received  orders  to  carry  him 
off  alive.     Crying  out  in  the  words  of  Homer  : 

*  The  noise  of  swift-footed  steeds  strikes  my  ears,* 

he  drove  the  weapon  into  his  throat  with  the  help  of  his  secretary  Epaphro- 
ditus,  and  immediately  tell  back  half-dead.  The  centurion  now  arrived,  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  assisting  him,  put  his  cloak  to  the  wound ;  Nero  only 

^  Qualis  artifex  pereo. 

*  Many  of  these  ejaculations  are  in  Greek.     On  this  see  note  L  p.  87. 
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replied,  *  Too  late  !'  and  *  This  is  yonr  loyalty  !'  With  these  words  he  died, 
his  eyes  being  quite  glazed,  and  starting  out  m  a  manner  horrible  to  witness. 
His  continual  and  earnest  petition  had  oeen  that  no  one  should  have  posses- 
sion of  his  head,  but  that  come  what  would,  he  might  be  buried  whole. 
This  Talus,  Galba's  freedman,  granted.*' 

« 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  narrative,  though  not  lofty,  is  mastezly, 
clear,  and  impressive. 

Besides  Suetonius  we  have  a  historian,  though  a  minor  one,  in 
P.  Annids  Florus,^  who  is  now  generally  identified  with  the 
rhetorician  and  poet  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Pliny,  and 
author  of  a  dialogue,  "  Vergilkis  Orator  an  Foeta^  and  some  lines 
De  RosU  and  De  Qualitate  Vitae.^  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  a  youth  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  was  vanquished  at 
the  Capitoline  contest  through  unjust  partiality,  and  settled  at 
Tarraco  as  a  professional  rhetorician.  Under  Hadrian  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  probably  did  not  survive  his  reign.  The  epitome 
of  Livy's  history,  or  rather  the  wars  of  it,  from  the  foundation  of 
Home  to  the  era  of  Augustus,  in  two  short  books,  is  a  pretentious 
and  smartly  written  work.  But  it  shows  no  independent  investiga- 
tion, and  no  power  of  impartial  judgment.  Its  views  of  the  con- 
stitution *  are  even  more  superficial  than  those  of  Livy.  The  first 
book  ends  with  the  Gracchi,  after  whom,  according  to  the  author, 
the  decline  began.  The  frequent  moral  declamations  were  greatly 
to  the  taste  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  throughout  them  Florus  was 
a  favourite.  Abridgments  were  now  the  fashion ;  perhaps  that  of 
Pompcius  Trogus  by  Justinus  belongs  to  this  reign,*  Many  his- 
torians wrote  in  Greek. 

Jurisprudence  was  also  actively  cultivated.  We  have  tlie  two 
great  names  of  Salvius  Julianus  and  Sex.  Pomponius,  both  of 
whom  continued  to  write  imder  the  Antonines,  They  were  nearly 
of  an  age.  Pomponius,  we  infer  from  his  own  words,*  was  born 
somewhere  about  84  a.d.,  and  as  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  survived  his  brother  jurist  Both  enjoyed  for  several 
centuries  a  high  and  deserved  reputation.  The  rise  of  philoso- 
phical jurispmdence  coincides  with  the  decline  of  all  other  liteia- 
ture.  It  must  be  considered  to  belong  to  science  rather  than 
letters,  and  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  more  tlian  merely 
noticed  here.  Both  these  authors  wrote  a  digest,  as  well  as 
nunierous  oth  t  works.  The  best-known  popular  treatise  of  Pom- 
ponius was  his  Enchiridion^  or  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Nation^ 

J  Usually  (from  the  Cod.  Bamberg.)  J «hus  Florus  ;  but  Mommsen  oonsideii 
this  a  corrupti(ni, 

,,  *  D  **'*'.'  ^l^^^J-^  P-  168-70 ;  ib.  No.  87,  p.  101.     Some  have  ascribed 
the  Pervigilium  Veneris  to  him. 

'^^-  *  See  back  page  881.  »  Dig.  xL  6,  ». 
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containing  a  sketcli  of  the  history  of  Eoman  law  and  jurispradence 
until  the  time  of  Julian.^ 

The  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  was  pursued  with  mucb 
industry,  but  by  persons  of  inferior  mark.  Antonius  Julianus, 
a  Spaniel,  some  account  of  whom  is  given  by  Gellius,^  kept  up 
the  older  style  as  against  the  new  African  fashion.  His  declama- 
tions have  perished;  but  those  of  Calpurnius  Flaccus  still 
remain.  The  chief  rhetoricians  seem  to  have  confined  themselves 
to  declaiming  in  Greek.  The  celebrated  Favorinus,  at  once  philo- 
sopher, rhetorician,  and  minute  grammarian,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular.  Terentius  Soaurus  wrote  a  book  on  Latin  grammar, 
and  commentaries  on  Plautus  and  VirgiL  We  have  his  treatise 
De  Orthographia^  which  contains  many  rare  ancient  forms.  His 
evident  desire  to  be  brief  has  caused  some  obscurity.  The  author 
formed  his  language  on  the  older  models ;  like  Suetonius,  follow- 
ing Pliny,  and  through  him,  the*  classical  period. 

Philosophers  abounded  in  this  age,  and  one  at  least,  Plutarch, 
has  attained  the  highest  renown.  As  he,  in  common  with  all 
the  rest,  wrote  in  Greek,  no  more  will  be  said  about  them  here. 

A  medical  writer  of  some  note,  whose  two  works  on  acute  {cderts 
passianes)  and  chronic  (tardae)  diseases  have  reached  us,  is  Caelius 
AuBELiANUS.  His  exact  date  is  not  known.  But  as  he  never 
alludes  to  Galen,  it  is  probable  he  lived  before  him.  He  was  born 
at  Sicca  in  Numidia,  and  chiefly  followed  Soranus. 

The  reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  son,  the  saintly  M. 
Anrelius,  covered  a  space  of  forty-two  years,  during  which  good 
government  and  consistent  patronage  did  aU  they  could  for  letters. 
But  though  the  emperor  could  give  the  tone  to  such  literature  as 
existed,  he  could  not  revive  the  old  force  and  spirit,  which  were 
gone  for  ever.  The  Bomans  now  showed  all  the  signs  of  a  decay- 
ing people.  The  loss  of  serious  interest  in  anything,  even  in 
pleasure,  argues  a  reduced  mental  calibre ;  and  the  substitution  of 
minute  learning  for  original  thought  always  marks  an  irrecover- 
able decadence.  The  chief  writer  during  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  is  M.  Cornelius  Fronto  (90-168  a.d.),  a  native  of  Cirta, 
in  Kumidia,  who  had  been  held  under  Hadrian  to  be  the  first 
pleader  of  the  day;  and  now  rose  to  even  greater  influence  from 
being  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  two  young  Caesars,  M. 
Anrelius  and  L.  Verus.  Fronto  sufiered  acutely  from  the  gout^ 
and  the  tender  solicitude  displayed  by  Anrelius  for  his  preceptor's 
ailments  is  pleasant  to  see,  though  the  tone  of  condolence  is  some- 
times a  little  mawkish.     Fronto  was  a  thorough  pedant^  and  of 

^  For  these  writers,  see  Teuff.  §  845.  *  i.  4,  1. 
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corrupt  taste.  He  had  all  tlie  clumsy  affectation  of  his  school 
Aurelius  adopted  his  teacher's  love  of  archaisms  with  such  zest 
that  even  Fronto  was  obliged  to  advise  a  more  popular  style. 
When  Aurelius  left  off  rhetoric  for  the  serious  study  of  philosophy, 
Fronto  tried  his  best  to  dissuade  him  from  such  apostasy.  In  his 
eyes  eloquence,  as  he  understood  it,  was  the  only  pursuit  worthy 
of  a  great  man.  In  later  life  Aurelius  arrived  at  better  canons  of 
judgment ;  in  his  Meditations  he  praises  Fronto's  goodness,^  but 
says  not  a  word  about  his  eloquence.  His  contemporaries  were 
less  reserved.  They  extolled  him  to  the  skies,  and  made  him 
thoir  oracle  of  all  wisdom.  Eumenius  ^  says,  "  he  is  the  second 
and  e(iual  glory  of  Eoman  eloquence ; "  and  Macrobius^  says, 
"  Tliere  are  four  styles  of  speech;  the  copious,  of  which  Cicero  is 
chief ;  the  terse,  in  which  Sallust  holds  sway ;  the  dry,*  which  is 
assigned  to  Fronto;  the  florid,  in  which  Pliny  luxuriates."  With 
testimonies  like  these  before  them,  and  the  knowledge  that  heT 
had  been  raised  to  the  consulship  (143)  and  to  the  confidential 
friendship  of  two  emperors,  scholars  had  formed  a  high  estimate 
of  his  genius.  But  the  discovery  of  his  letters  by  Mai  Q815) 
undeceived  them.  Independently  of  their  false  taste,  whicn  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  reader,  they  show  a  feeble  mind,  together 
with  a  lack  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  He  has,  however, 
a  good  iiaturel,  and  a  genial  self-conceit,  which  attracts  us  to  him, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  affection  of  his  pupil,  though  we 
suspect  it  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  his  master's  influence. 

Until  these  came  to  light,  scarcely  anything  was  known  of 
Fronto's  works.  Five  discussions  on  the  signiiication  of  words 
hatl  been  preserved  in  Gellius,  and  a  passage  in  which  he  violently 
attacks  the  Christians  in  Minucius  Felix.  But  the  letters  give  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  his  mind,  i,e,  they  are  well  stocked  with  words,  and 
supply  as  little  as  possible  of  solid  information.  Family  matters, 
mutual  condolences,  pieces  of.  advice,  interspersed  with  discussioiiB 
on  eloquence,  form  their  staple.  The  collection  consisted  of  ten 
books,  five  written  to  Aurelius  as  heir-apparent,  and  five  to  him 
as  emperor.  But  we  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  series. 
Of  Frontons  numerous  other  writings  only  scattered  fragments  re- 
main. They  are  as  follows : — (1)  Panegyric  speeches  addressed  to 
Hadrian  ^  and  Antoninus  (among  which  was  the  celebrated  one  on  hiB 

*  He  speaks  of  haying  learnt  from  him  rh  McrreurScu  Zri  ii  ruparrMi 
fituTKoyla  Ko)  woiKiKia  ical  ^6Kpi<nf  ko)  Zrt  &t  Miratf  ol  KoXodfitwoi  omi  ^ 
rifuv  EinrarplSeu  i.(rropy6rtpoi  %As  tlaty. 

«  Paneg.  Constant  U.  »  Sat.  ▼.  1. 

Suxum,    This  shows  more  acamen  than  we  should  have  expected  £riib 
Macrobius. 

•  £p.  ad  M.  Caes  U.  1. 
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British  victories  140  A.D.).  (2)  A  speech  returning  thanks  to  the 
senate  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians.  (3)  Speeches  for  the 
Bithynians  and  Ptolomaeenses.  (4)  Speeches  for  and  against  indi- 
viduals. (5)  The  speech  against  the  Christians  quoted  by  Minu- 
cius.  (6)  Append^  to  the  letters  are  also  some  Greek  epistles 
to  members  of  the  imperial  household,  a  consolation  from  Aure- 
lius  to  Fronto  on  the  death  of  his  grandson,  and  his  reply,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  desponding  pessimism  and  philological  pedantry.^ 
(7)  Trifles  like  the  ^poirucos,  a  study  based  on  Plato's  theory  of 
love,  the  story  of  Arion,  the  feriae  aldenses^  in  which  he  humor- 
ously advises  the  prince  to  take  a  holiday,  the  laitdea  fumi  et 
jndverisy  a  rhetorical  exercise,*  show  that  he  was  quite  at  home 
in  a  less  ambitious  vein. 

The  best  example  of  his  style  and  habits  of  thought  is  found 
•in  the  letters  De  Eloquentia  on  p.  139  sqq,  of  Kaber's  edition. 

His  life  was  soured  by  suffering  and  bereavement.  His  wife  and 
all  his  children  but  one  died  before  him,  and  he  himself  was  a 
victim  to  various  diseases.  His  interest  for  us  is  due  to  his  rela- 
tions with  Aurelius  and  the  general  dearth  at  that  period  of  first- 
rate  writers.  He  died  probably  before  tbe  year  169.  With 
Fronto's  letters  are  found  a  considerable  number  of  those  of  Aure- 
lius, but  they  do  not  call  for  any  remark.  The  writings  that  have 
brought  him  the  purest  and  loftiest  fame  are  not  in  Latin  but  in 
Greek.     It  would  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

A  younger  contemporary  and  admirer  of  Fronto  is  Aulus 
Gellius  (1251-175  a.d.),  author  of  the  Nodes  Atticae^  in  twenty 
books,  a  pleasant,  gossiping  work,  written  to  occupy  the  leisure  of 
his  sons,  and  containing  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  details  on 
literature  and  religious  or  antiquarian  lore.  Grellius  is  a  man  of 
small  mind,  but  makes  up  by  zeal  for  lack  of  power.  He  was 
trained  in  philosophy  imder  Favorinus,  in  rhetoric  under  Anton ius 
Julianus  and,  perhaps,  Fronto,  but  his  style  and  taste  are,  on  the 
whole,  purer  than  those  of  his  preceptors.  The  title  Nodes 
Atticae  was  chosen,  primarily,  because  the  book  was  written  at 
Athens  and  during  the  lucubrations  of  the  night ;  but  its  modesty 
was  also  a  recommendation  in  his  eyes.  The  subjects  are  verj' 
various,  but  grammar  or  topics  connected  with  it  preponderate. 
A  large  space  is  devoted  to  anecdotes,  literary  and  historical,  and 
among  these  are  found  both  the  most  interesting  and  the  best 
written  passages.  Another  element  of  importance  is  found  in  the 
quotations,  which  are  very  numerous,  from  ancient  authors.     The 

^  In  complaining  of  fate,  he  suddenly  breaks  off  with  the  words  :   Fcda 
afando  appellata  aiunt;  hoecine  est  rectefarit  §  7. 
'  On  this  see  a  fuller  account,  pp.  478,  474. 
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reader  will  appreciate  the  valne  of  these  from  the  contint&l 
references  to  Gellius  which  have  been  made  in  this  work.^ 

The  style  of  Grellius  abounds  with  archaisms  and  rare  words, 
€,g,,  eduLcare^  recentariy  aentscaior,  adtdescentes  frugisy  degans  vex- 
bonuriy  and  shows  an  unnecessary  predilection  for  frequentatiyes.^ 
It  is  obvious  that  in  his  day  men  had  ceased  to  feel  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  words  they  used.  As  a  depraved  bodily  condition 
requires  larger  and  stronger  doses  of  physic  to  affect  it>  so  Gellius, 
when  his  subject  is  most  trivial,  strives  most  for  overcharged 
vigour  of  language.^  But  these  defects  are  less  conspicuous  in  the 
later  books,  where  his  thought  also  rises  not  unf  requently  into  a 
higher  region.  The  man's  nature  is  amiable  and  social;  he 
enlisted  the  help  of  his  friends  in  the  preparation  of  his  Httle 
essays,*  and  seems  to  have  been  on  kindly  terms  with  most  of  the 
chief  writers  of  the  day.  Among  the  ancients  his  admiration  was 
chiefly  bestowed  on  VirgU  and  Cicero  as  representatives  of  Utera- 
ture,  on  Varro  and  Kigidius  Figulus,^  ad  representatives  of  scienca 
His  power  of  criticism  is  narrowed  by  pedantry  and  small  passions, 
but  when  these  are  absent  he  can  use  his  judgment  wedL*  He 
preserves  many  interesting  points  of  etymology^  and  grammar,* 
and  is  a  mine  of  archaic  quotation.  Among  contemporary  philo- 
sophers he  admires  most  Plutarch,  Favorinus,  and  Herodes  Atticns 
the  rival  of  Fronto.  He  smiles  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
some  regard  all  that  is  obsolete,  and  mentions  the  Ennianiito^ 
with  half-disapproval  But  his  own  bias  inclines  the  same  way, 
only  ho  brings  more  taste  to  it  than  they.  On  the  whole  he  ia  a 
very  interesting  writer,  and  the  last  that  can  be  called  in  any  way 
classical.  He  is  well  spoken  of  by  Augustine  ;^®  and  Macrohius, 
though  he  scarcely  mentions  him,  pillages  his  works  without 
reserve.  His  eighth  book  is  lost,  but  the  table  of  contents  is 
fortunately  preserved. 

A  great  genius  belonging  to  this  time  is  the  jurist  Gaitjs  (110- 
180  A.D.).     His  nomen  is  not  known;  whence  some  have  sop- 


On 

V. 

vii.  

iv.  15  ;  X.  20.     On  Ennius,  Iv.'  7  ;  vii.  2  ;  xL  4;  xviii.  5. 
2  And  tliose  often  rare  ones,  as  solUavistt, 

•  E.g,  in  vii.  17,  where  he  poses  a  grammarian  as  to  the  8ignificati<m(tf 
obnoHus.     Compare  also  xiv.  6,  on  the  vocative  of  eqregius. 

♦  See  xiv.  6.  5  See  iv.  9. 
'  See  esp.  xix.  9.                                                    T  E,g.  iv   1. 

I  E&peaally  iv.  17  ;  v.  21 ;  vii.  7,  9,  11 ;  xvL  14  ;*  rviiL  8,  9. 
*^i-  5-  "  Civ.  DeL  ix.  4. 
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posed  that  lie  never  came  to  Rome.     But  thia  is  both  extremely 
unlikely  in  itself,  and  contradicted  by  at  least  one  passage  of  his 
works.     He  was  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  for  many  years,  and 
from  the  style  of  his  extant  works  Teuffel  conjectures  that  they 
originated  from  oral  lccturo&     It  is  astonishing  how  clear  even 
the  later  Latin  language  becomes  when  it  touches  on  congenial 
subjects,  such  as  agriculture  or  law.    The  ancient  legal  phraseology 
had  been  seriously  complained  of  as  being  so  tecjmical  as  to  baffle 
all  but  experts  in  deciphering  its  meaning.     Horace  ridicules  the 
cunning  of  the  trained  legal  intellect  in  more  than  one  place. 
But  this  reproach  was  no  longer  just     The  series  of  able  and 
thoughtful  writers  who  had  carried  out  a  successive  and  systematic 
treatment  of  law  since  the  Augustan  age  had  brought  into  it  such 
matchless  clearness,  that  they  have  formed  the  model  for  all  sub- 
sequent philosophic  jurists.     The  amalgamation  of  the  great  Stoic 
principles  of  natural  right,  the  equality  of  man,  and  the  Ju8 
gentium^  which  last  was  gradually  expanding  into  the  conception 
of  international  law,  contributed  to  make  jurisprudence  a  complete 
exponent  of  the  essential  character  of  the  Empire  as  the  "  polity 
of  the  human  race."     The  works  of  Gains  included  seven  books 
Berum  Cotidianarunij'which,  like  the  work  of  Apuleius,  were  styled 
Aurei;  and  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  law,  called  Imstitu- 
tiones,  or  Instituta,  in  four  books.    These  were  published  161  a.  d., 
and  at  once  established  themselves  as  the  most  popular  exposition 
of  the  subject.     Gains  was  a  native  of  the  east,  but  of  what 
country  is  uncertain.      The  names  of  several  other  jurists  are 
preserved.     They  were  divided  into  two  classes,^  the  practicians, 
who  pleaded  or  responded,  and  the  regularly  endowed  professors 
of  jurisprudence.     Of  the  former  class  Sex.  Julius  Africanus 
was  the  most  celebrated  for  his  acute  intelleet  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  his  definitions ;  Ulpius  Marcellus  for  his  deep  learn- 
ing and  the  prudence  of  his  decisions.     He  was  an  adviser  of  the 
emperor  Aurelius.     A  third  writer,  one  of  whose  treatises — that 
on  the  divisions  of  money,  weights,  and  measures, — is  still  extant, 
was  L.  VoLUSius  Maecianus.     The  reader  is  referred  for  informa 
tion  on  this  subject  to  Teuifers  work,  and  Posters  edition  of  the 
Ingtitxdes  of  Gahis, 

Among  minor  authors  we  may  mention  C.  Sulpicius  Apolu 
NARis,  a  Carthaginian,  who  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Aulus  Gellius.  He 
and  Arruntius  Celsus  devoted  their  talents  for  the  most  part  to 
subjects  of  archaic  interest.     Erudition  of  a  certain  kind  had  now 

1  Teuffel,  §  856. 
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hscome  Tmiversal,  and  was  discnssed  with  all  the  fonnality  and 
exuberance  of  public  debate.  The  disputations  of  the  mediseval 
universities  seem  to  have  found  their  germ  in  these  animated 
discussions  on  trivial  subjects,  such  as  are  described  in  chapters  of 
Gellius  to  which  the  reader  has  already  been  referred.^ 

Historical  research  flagged ;  epitomizers  had  possession  of  the 
field.  Wo  have  the  names  of  L.  AMPEuns,  the  author  of  an 
abridged  "  book  of  useful  information  cm  various  subjects,"  histoiy 
predominating,  called  Ldher  MemorialiSj  which  still  remains ;  and 
of  GuANius  LiciNiANUB,  shoit  fragments  of  whose  Eoman  histoiy 
in  forty  books  are  left  to  us. 

Poetry  was  even  more  meagrediy  represented.  Aulus  Grelliua* 
has  preserved  a  translation  of  one  of  Plato's  epigrams,  which  he 
calls  ovK  afiov<ro^y  by  a  coatemporary  author,  whose  name  he  does 
not  give.  It  is  written  in  dimeter  iambics,  an  easier  measure  than 
the  hexameter,  and  therefore  mere  within  the  reduced  capacity  of 
the  time.  The  loose  metrical  treatment  proceeds  not  so  much  horn 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  quantity  as  from  imitation  of  Hadrian's 
lax  style, ^  and  perhaps  from  a  tendency,  now  no  longer  possible 
to  resist,  to  adopt  the  plebeian  methods  of  speech  and  rhythm  into 
the  domain  of  recognised  literatureu  As  the  fragment  may  interest 
our  readers,  we  quote  it-: 

"**  Dum  semihiolco  savio 
l^Ieum  puellum  savior, 
Dulcemqne  florem  spiritiw 
Duco  ex  aperto  tramite  ; 
Aiiimala  aegra^t  saucia 
Oucurrit  ad  labias  mihi, 
Rictumqae  in  oris  perviam 
£t  labra  pueri  iDollia, 
■Rimata  itiiieri  transitiw 
Ut  transiliret,  nititur. 
Turn  si  morae  quid  plusculae 
Fuisset  in  coetu  oscoli 
Amoris  igni  percita 
Transisset,  et  me  linaTMret: 
£t  mira  prorsum  res  toret, 
Ut  ad  nie  iierem  mortnns, 
Ad  pnerum  intus  virerem.** 

In  the  fifth  and  last  lines  we  see  a  reversion  to  the  ante-chflBictl 
irregularities  of  scansion.  The  reader  should  refer  to  the  remaib 
on  this  subject  on  page  20. 

Perhaps  the  much-disputed  poem  called  Pervigilium  Vaurii 


\  Note  1,  p.  466.  »  xix.  11. 

iste  of  the  emperors  now  greatly  help( 
forgotten  in  criticising  the  works  of  this  petiodL 


'  The  ix?rsonal  taste  of  the  emperors  now  greatly  helped  to  fonn  it|^ 
This  should  not  be  forgotten  in  criticising  the  works  of  this  pcriodL 
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belongs  to  tlis  epock^  It  is  printed  in  Weber's  Corpus  Poetarum^ 
and  is  well  worth  reading  from  the  melancholy  despondency  that 
breathes  through  its  quiet  inspiration.  The  metre  is  the  trochaic 
tetrameter,  which  is  always  well  suited  to  the  Latin  language,  and 
which  here  appears  treated  with  Greek  strictness,  except  that  in 
lines  55,  62,  91,  a  spondee  is  used  in  the  fifth  foot  instead  of  a 
trochee.     The  refrain — 

"  Cras  amet  qoi  nan^uam  amavit,  qoique  amavit,  eras  amet," 

may  be  called  the  "  last  word  "  of  expiring  epicureanism. 

The  last  writer  that  comes  before  us  is  the  rhetorician  and 
pseudo-philosopher,  L.  Apuleius.  He  was  bom  at  Madaura,  in 
Africa,  114  A.D.'  and  calls  himself  Seminumida  et  Semigaetula.^ 
His  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  and  sent  him  to  school  at 
Carthage,  which  was  fast  rising  to  the  highest  place  among  the 
seminaries  of  rhetoric.  By  his  father's  death  he  came  into  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  in  order  to  finish  his  education  spent  some 
time  at  Athens,  and  travelled  through  many  parts  of  the  East  hunting 
up  all  the  information  he  could  find  on  magic  and  necromancy, 
and  getting  himself  initiated  into  all  the  different  mysterie& 
About  136  he  came  to  Home,  where  he  practised  at  the  bar  for 
about  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Madaura;  but  soon 
growing  discontented  determined  to  indulge  his  restless  craving  for 
travel  and  acquiring  knowledge.  He  therefore  set  out  for  Egypt, 
the  nurse  of  ail  occult  wisdom,  and  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all 
curious  spirits.  On  his  way  he  fell  ill  and  was  detained  at  Oea, 
where  he  met  a  rich  widow  named  Pudentilla,  whom  in  course  of 
time  he  married.  Her  two  sons  had  not  been  averse  to  the  match, 
indeed  Apuleius  says  they  strongly  urged  it  forward.  But  very 
soon  they  foimd  their  step-father  an  inconvenience,  and  through 
their  uncle  Aemilianus  instituted  a  suit  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  bewitched  their  mother  into  marrying  him.  This 
serious  charge,  which  was  based  principally  on  the  disparity  of 
years,  Pudentilla  being  sixty  (though  her  husband  maintains  she  is 
only  forty),  Apuleius  refutes  in  his  Apologia,^  a  valuable  relic  of 
the  time,  which  well  deserves  to  be  read.  The  accusation  had  been 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  each  of  which  the  orator  replies.  The 
first  part  or  preamble  had  tried  to  excite  odium  against  him  by 
alleging  his  effeminacy  in  using  dentifrice,  in  possessing  a  mirror, 

^  Such  is  Teuffel's  opinion,  following  Bachelor,  L.  L.  §  858. 
«  P.  1414. 

s  Tills  date  is  adopted  by  Charpentier.     Teuffel  (L.  L.  §  862,  2)  inclines 
to  a  later  date,  125  A.D. 
^  ApoL  28.  *  Sometiines  called  De  Ma^gia. 
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and  in  writing  lascivious  poems,  and  also  by  alluding  to  his  former 
poverty.      His  reply  to  this  is  ready  enough;  he  admits  thai 
nature  has  favoured  him  with  a  handsome  person  of  which  he  is 
not  ashamed  of  trying  to  make  the  best ;  besides,  how  do  they 
know  his  mirror  is  not  used  for  optical  experiments)     As  to 
poverty,  if  ho  had  been  poor,  he  gloried  in  the  fact  ;^  many  great 
and  virtuous  men  had  been  so  too,  and  some  thought  poverty  an 
essential  part  of  virtue.    The  preamble  disposed  of,  he  proceeds  to 
the  more  serious  charge  of  magic.    He  has,  so  the  indictment  says, 
fascinated  a  child ;  he  has  bought  poisons ;  he  keeps  something 
uncanny  in  his  handkerchief,  probably  some  token  of  sorcery ;  he 
offers  nocturnal  sacrifices,  vestiges  of  which  of  a  suspicious  chaiac- 
ter  have  been  found ;  and  he  worships  a  little  skeleton  he  has 
made  and  which  he  always  carries  about  with  him.     His  answer 
to  these  charges  is  as  follows : — the  child  was  epileptic  and  died 
without  his  aid ;  the  poisons  he  has  bought  for  purposes  of  natanl 
science ;  the  image  he  carries  in  his  handkerchief  is  that  of  Plato's 
monarch  {yovs  PaariXevsi),  devotion  to  which  is  only  natural  in  a 
professed  Platonist;   and  as  for  the  sacrifices,  they   are  pkxB 
jirayers,  offered  outside  the  town  solely  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
j)eaceful  inspirations  which  the  ooimtry  awakens.     The  third  part 
of  the  indictment  concerned  his  marriage.    He  has  forced  the  lady's 
affections;  he  has  used  occult  arts  as  her  own  letters  show,  to  gain 
Jin  influence  over  her;  love-letters  have  passed  between  them, 
which  is  a  suspicious  thing  when  the  lady  is  sixty  years  of  age; 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  out  of  Oea ;  and  last  but  not  leasts  he 
lias  got  possession  of  her  very  considerable  fortune.    His  answers  an 
equally  to  the  point  here.     So  far  from  being  unwilling  to  espoQR 
him  or  needing  any  compulsion,  the  good  lady  with  difficulty  wM 
till  her  sons  came  of  age,  and  then  brooked  no  further  ddiy," 
moreover  ho  had  not  pressed  his  suit,  though  her  sons  themsehw 
had  strongly  wished  him  to  do  so ;  as  regards  the  correspondfliD^ 
a  son  who  reads  his  mother's  private  letters  is  hardly  a  witnE»to 
cx^mmand  confidence ;  as  regards  her  age  she  is  forty,  not  aixty; 
as  regards  the  place  of  her  marriage  both  of  them  prefenedii 
country  to  the  town ;  and  as  regards  the  fortune,  which  he  d«« 
to  bo  a  rich  one,  the  will  provides  that  on  her  death  it  shall  iwel 
to  her  sons.     Having  now  completed  his  argument  he  lets  k* 
the  flood-gates  of  his  satire ;  and  with  a  violence,  an  indeceKi 
and  a  dragging  to  Hght  of  home  secrets,  scarcely  to  be  pualUii 

\  The  word  paupcrtas  must  be  u8«h1  in  a  limited  sense,  ah  it  {.  W  1ta« 
J^upercTnque  dives  me  pctU ;  or  else  we  must  su^t^  tW  ?,3i5j 
iMiuandered  his  fortuue  in  his  travels.  suppose  that  Apataa  W 
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except  in  some  recent  trials,  he  flays  the  reputation  of  uncle  and 
nephews,  and  triumphantly  appeals  to  the  judge  to  give  a  verdict 
in  his  favour.^ 

We  next  find  him  at  Carthage  where  he  gave  public  lectures  on 
rhetoric.  He  had  enough  real  ability  joined  with  his  affectation 
of  wisdom  to  ensure  his  success  in  this  sphere.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  he  attained  not  only  all  the  civil  honours  that  the  city 
had  to  bestow,  but  also  the  pontificate  of  Aesculapius,  a  position 
even  more  gratifying  to  his  tastes.  During  his  career  as  a 
rhetorician  he  wrote  the  Florida^  which  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  selected  passages  from  his  public  discourses.  It  is  now 
divided  into  four  books,  but  apparently  at  first  had  no  such  divi- 
sion. It  embraces  specimens  of  eloquence  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
in  a  middle  style  between  the  comparatively  natural  one  of  Ins 
Apologia  and  the  congeries  of  styles  of  all  periods  which  his  latest 
works  present.  In  these  morceaux,  some  of  which  are  designed 
as  themes  for  improvisation,  he  pretends  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  obvious  that 
his  knowledge  is  nowhere  very  deep.  He  was  equally  fluent  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  frequently  passed  from  one  language  to  the 
other  at  a  moment's  notice. 

He  now  cultivated  that  peculiar  style  which  we  see  fully  matured 
in  his  Metamorphoses.  It  is  a  mixture  of  poetical  and  prose 
diction,  of  archaisms  and  modernisms,  of  rare  native  and  foreign 
terms,  of  solecisms,  conceits,  and  quotations,  which  render  it  re- 
pulsive to  the  reader  and  betray  the  chaotic  state  of  its  creator's 
canons  of  taste.  The  story  is  copied  from  Lucian's  Aovkuk  rj^'Ovo^, 
but  it  is  on  a  larger  sc(de,  and  inany  insertions  occur,  such  as 
adventures  with  bandits  or  magicians ;  accounts  of  jugglers,  priests 
of  Cybele,  and  other  vagrants ;  details  on  the  arts ;  a  description  of 
an  opera ;  licentious  stories ;  and,  above  all,  the  pretty  tale  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,^  which  came  originally  from  the  East,  but  in  its  present 
form  seems  rather  to  be  modelled  on  a  Greek  redaction.  "  The 
golden  ass  of  Apuleius,"  as  the  eleven  books  of  Metamorphoses 
are  called  by  their  admirers,  was  by  no  means  thought  so  well  of 
in  antiquity  as  it  is  now.  Macrobius  expresses  his  wonder  that 
a  serious  philosopher  should  have  spent  time  on  such  trifles.  St 
Augustine  seems  to  think  it  possible  the  story  may  be  a  true  one : 
"  aut  indicavit  aut  finxit "  It  is  a  fictitious  autobiography,  narrating 
the  adventures  of  the  author's  youth ;  how  he  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  three  leather-bottles  and  condemned ;  how  he  was  \'ivified 
by  an  enchantress  with  whom  he  was  in  love ;  how  he  wished  to 

^  Tlie  case  was  tried  before  the  Proconsul  Claudius  Mazimus. 
«  It  will  be  found  Metam.  iv.  28— vi.  24. 
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follow  her  througli  the  air  as  a  bird,  but  owing  to  a  mistake  of  her 
maids  was  transformed  into  an  ass ;  how  he  met  many  strange  ad- 
ventures in  his  search  for  the  rose-leaves  which  alone  could  restore 
his  lost  human  form.  The  change  of  shape  gave  him  many  chances 
of  observing  men  and  women :  among  other  incidents  he  is  treated 
with  disdain  by  his  own  horse  and  mule,  and  severely  beaten  by 
his  groom.  He  hears  his  character  openly  defamed ;  his  resent- 
ment at  this,  and  the  frequent  attempts  he  makes  to  assert  lus 
rationality,  are  among  the  most  ludicrous  parts  of  the  book ;  finally, 
after  many  adventures,  he  is  restored  to  human  shape  by  some 
priests  of  Isis  or  Osiris,  to  whose  service  he  devotes  hiniiself  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Some  have  considered  this  extravagant  story  to  be  an  allegory,^ 
others,  again,  a  covert  satire  on  the  vices  of  his  countrymen.  This 
latter  supposition  we  may  at  once  discard.  The  former  is  not 
unlikely,  though  the  exact  explanation  of  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Perhaps  the  ass  symbolizes  sensuality ;  the  rose-leavesi 
science ;  the  priests  of  Isis,  either  the  Platonic  philosophy,  or  the 
Mysteries ;  the  return  to  human  shape,  holiness  or  virtue.  It  is 
also  po8si))le  that  it  may  be  a  plea  for  paganism  against  the  new 
religious  elements  that  were  gathering  strength  at  Carthage ;  bat 
if  so,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  should  have  chosen  as  his  model  the 
athciHtic  story  of  Lucian.  In  a  similar  manner  the  story  of  Cupid 
and  l^yche  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  progress  of  the  souL 
Apulcius  was  one  of  those  minds  not  uncommon  in  a  decaying 
civilization,  in  which  extreme  quasi-religious  exaltation  altematei 
with  impure  hilarity.  He  is  a  licentious  mystic;  a  would-be 
magician; 2  a  hioroj)hant  of  pretentious  sanctity,  something  between 
a  Cagliostro  and  a  Swedenborg ;  a  type  altogether  new  in  Bonuui 
literature,  and  a  gloomy  index  of  its  speedy  ifalL 

1  besides  these  works  of  Apuleius,  we  possess  some  short  philoeo- 
phical  tracts,  embodying  some  of  his  Platonist  and  Pythagomn 
doctrines.  They  are  De  deo  SocratiSj  De  Dogmate  Platonis  in  thiee 
books,  and  the  De  Mundo,  a  popular  theologico-scientiiic  expofiitun 
drawn  from  Aristotle.  The  general  tenor  of  these  works  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  chapter,  as  their  bearing  on  the  thon^ 
of  the  times  gives  them  considerable  importance. 

^  Apiiloiua  himself  (I  1)  calls  it  a  Milesian  tale  (see  App.  to  ch.  81  ThM 
are  very  generally  condemned  by  the  classical  writers.  But  there  is  no  doilt 
they  were  very  larjfely  read  sub  roaa.  When  Crassus  was  defeated  in  Ptt€Uk 
"*"  k»ng  Surenas  is  reported  to  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  UentkB 
novels  which  the  Roman  officers  read  during  the  camiiaitrn 

«  St  Aii^istine  fully  believed  that  he  and  Apollonius  of  Tvana  «»i« 
of  (demoniacal)  mincles.  ^  ^^ 


CHAPTEE 

State  of  Philosophioal  and  Religious  Thouoht  mmmo  the 
Period  of  Tsm  Antonines — Conclusion. 

During  the  second  centioy  afteiP  Christ  we  have  the  remarkable 
spectacle  of  the  renaissance  of  Greek  literature.  The  eloquence 
which  had  so  long  been  silbnt  now  was  heard  again  in  Dio  Chry- 
sostom,  the  delicate  artillery  of  Attic  wit  was  revived  by  Lucian, 
the  dignity  of  sublime  thought  was  upheld  by  Arrian  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Greeks  had  never  quite 
discontinued  the  art  of  eloquence.  When  their  own  politicd  in- 
dependence ended,  they  carried  their  l^ents  into  other  lands,  into 
E^rpt,  India,  Asia  Minor,  sowiag  eolonies  of  intelligence  where- 
ever  they  went ;  but  the  chief  place  to  which  they  flocked  was 
Home.  At  Rome  the  hold  they  gained  was  such  that  even 
tyranny  itself  could  not  loosen  it  Their  light  spirits  and  plastic 
nature  made  them  adapt  themsdves  to  every  fashion  without 
difficulty  and  without  regret ;  even  under  Tiberius  or  Domitian 
there  was  always  something  for  a  cultured  Greek  to  do.^ 

Rhetoric  was  the  inheritance  of  the  dethroned  Greek  nation, 
and  they  clung  to  it  with  all  the  fondness  oi  gratitude.  Long 
after  the  pacification  of  the  world  had  destroyed  all  the  subject- 
matter  of  oratory,  they  cherished  the  form  of  it^  and  practised  it 
with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  its  worthlisssness.  Even  in  her  best 
days,  as  we  know  from  Thucydides,  Greece  hadf  been  a  victim  to 
fine  talking ;  the  words  of  her  delicious  language  seemed  by  their 
mere  sound  to  have  power  over  thoee  that  used  them ;  and  now 
that  patriotism  had  ceased  to  inspire  her  orators,  they  naturally 
sought  in  the  splendour  of  the  Asiatic  style  an  equivalent  for  the 
chaste  beauties  of  ancient  national  eloquence.  There  were  two  classes 
of  Greeks  at  this  period  who  effected  in  no  small  degree  the  general 
spread  of  culture.     These  were  the  rhetors  and  the  sophists ;  pro- 

1  The  reader  is  referred  to  Qhampa^y,  Lea  Cisars^  vols.  iii.  and  iv ;  Martha, 
Les  Moralities  ramaines;  Gaston  Boissier,  Le$  ArUonina;  Charpentier,  Ecri" 
vaina  kUins  aous  V Empire. 
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]K'rly  speaking  distinct,  bat  often  confounded  under  the  general 
iLime  of  »jphist 

The  rhetors  proper  have  been  already  described.  "We  need  only 
notice  here  the  gradually  increasing  insignificance  of  the  themes 
they  chose.  In  the  Claudian  era  the  points  discussed  were  either 
hi.itorical,  mythical,  or  legaL  All  had  some  reference,  however 
di.stant,  to  actual  pleading  before  a  court  of  law.  But  now  even 
this  element  of  reality  has  disappeared.  The  poetical  readings 
which  had  been  the  fashion  under  Domitian  gave  place  to  rhetorical 
fnftentations  which  were  popular  in  proportion  to  their  frivolity  or 
misplaced  ingenuity.  The  heroes  of  Marathon,^  the  sages  of 
ancient  Greece,  had  once  been  the  objects  of  praise.  They  were 
now  made  the  objects  of  derision  and  invective.^  Speeches 
agfiinst  Socrates,  Achilles,  or  Homer,  and  in  favour  of  Busins, 
w(;re  commonly  delivered,  in  which  every  argument  was  acutely 
misappLietl,  and  every  established  belief  acutely  combated.  Pane- 
g\Tics  of  cities,  gods,  or  heroes,  had  been  a  favourite  exercise  of 
the  orator's  art  Now  these  panegyrics  were  expended  upon  the 
most  contemptible  themes,  infames  materiae  as  ihej  were  called. 
Fronto  sang  the  praises  of  idleness,  of  fever,  of  the  vomit^  of 
gout,  of  smoke,  of  dust ;  Lucian,  in  a  speech  still  extant,  of  the 
iiy ;  others  of  the  ass,  the  mouse,  the  flea  1  Such  were  the  detettt- 
able  travesties  into  which  Greek  eloquence  had  sunk.  Eoman 
statesmen  frequently  displayed  their  talents  in  this  way ;  but  as  a 
rule  they  declaimed  in  Greek.  These  orations  were  delivered  in  a 
basilica  or  tlieatre,  and  for  two  days  previously  criers  ranged 
tlirough  the  city,  advertising  the  inhabitants  of  the  lecturer's  name 
and  subject. 

Otlier  aspirants  to  fame,  gifted  with  less  refinement,  paraded 
the  streets  in  rags  and  filth,  and  railed  sardonically  at  all  the 
world,  mingling  flattery  of  the  crowd  with  abuse  of  the  great, 
and  of  all  the  restrictions  of  society.  These  were  the  street 
proacliers  of  cynicism,  who  found  their  trade  by  no  means  an 
improfitablo  one.  Often,  after  a  few  years  of  squalid  abstinence 
and  quack  philosophy,  they  had  picked  up  enough  to  enable  them 
to  shave  their  beards,  don  the  robes  of  good  society,  and  end  their 
(lays  in  tlio  vicious  seli-indulgence  which  was  the  original  inspirer 
of  their  tirades. 

Every  great  city  was  full  of  these  caterers  for  itching  ears^  the 
oiK^  sort  fashionable,  the  other  vulgar,  but  both  equally  acceptable 
to  their  audience.  Some  more  ambitious  spirits,  of  whom  Apuleiw 
is  th6  type,  not  content  with  success  in  a  single  town,  moved  fwB 

>  Thft  declaimers  of  Suawriae  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  old  were  conte^ 
tuously  styled  MapaOuyofAdxoi,  t  DeUvered  by  Fnmtti 
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place  to  place,  challenging  the  chief  sophist  in  each  city  to  enter 
the  lists  against  them.  If  he  declined  the  contest,  his  popularity 
was  at  an  end  for  ever.  If  he  accepted  it,  the  risk  was  enormous, 
lest  a  people  tired  of  his  eloquence  might  prefer  the  sound  of  a 
new  voice,  and  thus  force  on  him  the  humiliation  of  surrendering 
his  crown  and  his  titles  to  another.  For  in  their  delirious  enthu- 
siasm the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  lavished  money,  honours,  im- 
munities, and  statues,  upon  the  mountehank  orators  who  pleased 
them.  Emperors  saluted  them  as  equals ;  the  people  chose  them  for 
ambassadors ;  until  their  conceit  rose  to  such  a  height  as  almost  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  belief.^  And  their  morals,  it  will  readily  be 
guessed,  did  not  rise  above  their  inteUectual  capacitie&  Instead 
of  setting  an  example  of  virtue,  they  were  below  the  average  in 
licentiousness,  avarice,  and  envy.  Effeminate  in  mind,  extrava- 
gant in  purse,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  contemptible  of  all  those 
who  have  set  themselves  up  as  the  instructors  of  mankind. 

But  all  were  not  equally  debased.  Side  by  side  with  this 
truckling  to  popular  favour  was  a  genuine  attempt  to  preach  the 
simple  truths  of  morality  and  religion.  For  near  a  century  it  had 
been  recognised  that  certain  elements  of  philosophy  should  be 
given  forth  to  the  world.  Even  the  Stoics,  according  to  Lactantius,^ 
had  declared  that  women  and  slaves  were  capable  of  philosophical 
pursuits.  Apuleius,  conspicuous  in  this  department  also,  was  a 
distinguished  itinerant  teacher  of  wisdom.  Lucian  at  one  time 
lectured  in  this  way.  But  the  most  eloquent  and  natural  of  all 
was  Dio  Chrysostom,  who,  though  a  Greek,  is  so  pleasing  a  type 
of  the  best  popular  morals  of  the  time,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
excused  for  referring  to  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  but 
in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  his  countrymen,  he 
came  to  Eome  during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Having  offended 
the  tyrant  by  his  freedom  of  speech,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for 
his  life.  For  years  he  wandered  through  Greece  and  Macedonia 
in  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  doing  menial  work  for  his  bread,  but  often 
usked  to  display  his  eloquence  for  the  benefit  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  Once  while  present  at  the  Olympic  festival  and 
sUently  standing  among  the  throng,  he  was  recognised  as  one  who 
could  speak  well,  and  compelled  to  harangue  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes. He  chose  for  his  subject  the  praises  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
which  he  set  forth  with  such  majestic  eloquence  that  all  who  heard 
him  were  deeply  moved,  and  a  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  sobs 
of  emotion,  reigned  throughout  the  vast  crowd.     Other  stories  are 

^  One,  irritated  that  the  Emperor  Antoninus  did  not  bow  to  him  in  Uie 
theatre,  called  out,  "  Caesar  1  do  you  not  see  me  f 
'^  Inst.  Div.  iil  23. 
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told  showing  the  effect  of  his  words.  On  one  occasion  he  lecallcd  a 
body  of  solcUers  to  their  allegiance ;  on  another  he  quelled  a  sedition ; 
on  a  third  he  rebuked  the  mob  of  Alexandria  for  its  immoral 
conduct,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  listened  to  without 
interruption.  When  Domitian's  death  allowed  him  to  return  to 
Home,  he  maintained  the  same  courageous  attitude.  Trajan  often 
asked  his  advice,  and  he  discoursed  to  him  freely  on  the  greatness 
of  royalty  and  its  duties.  He  seems  to  have  held  a  lofty  view  of 
his  mission ;  he  calls  it  a  vpoppfrja-is  c^m,^  or  holy  proclamation, 
and  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  irfiw^-qTrj^  aXriOiaraTOi  riji  adavanv 

What  he  taught,  therefore,  was  a  popular  moral  doctrine,  based 
upon  some  of  the  simpler  theories  of  philosophy,  such  as  were 
easily  intelligible  to  the  unlearned,  and  admitted  of  rhetorical  ampU- 
fication  and  illustration  by  mythology  and  anecdote.  Considered  in 
one  way,  this  was  a  great  step  in  advance  from  the  total  neglect  of  the 
people  by  the  earlier  teachers  of  virtue.  It  shows  the  more  humane 
spirit  which  was  slowly  leavening  the  once  proud  and  exclusive 
possessors  of  intellectual  culture.  By  exciting  a  general  interest 
in  the  great  questions-  of  our  being,  it  paved  the  way  for  a  readier 
reception  of  the  Gospel  among  those  classes  to  whom  it  was  chiefly 
l)reached.  But  at  the  same  time  by  its  want  of  authority,  depending 
OS  it  did  solely  on  the  eloquence  or  benevolence  of  the  individual 
sophist,  it  prevented  the  possibility  of  anything  like  a  systematie 
amelioration  of  the  people's  character.  This  side  of  the  question, 
however,  is  too*  wide  to*  be  more  than  alluded  to  here,  and  it  is 
besides  foreign  to*  our  present  subject.  We  must  turn  to  consider 
the  state  of  cultured  thought  on  matters  philosophical  and  religions ; 
a  point  of  great  importance  as  bearing  on  the  decline  and  speedy 
extinction  of  literary  effort  in  Bome. 

To  begin  with  philosophy.  We  have  seen  that  Home  hsd 
gradually  become  a  centre  of  free  thought,  as  it  had  become  a 
centre  of  vice  and  luxury.  The  prejudices  against  philosophy 
complained  of  by  Cicero,  and  even  by  Seneca,  had  now  almost 
vanished.  Instead  of  being  indifferent,  men  took  to  it  so  leadi^ 
as  to  excite  the  fears  of  more  than  one  emperor.  Nero  had  psr 
secuted  philosophers ;  Vespasian  had  removed  them  from  Boma^ 
Bomitian  from  Italy.  After  Domitian's  death,  they  returned  wifli 
greater  influence  than  ever.  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  were  favour 
able  to  them.  Aurelius  was  himself  one  of  their  number.  "BiSkh 
sophy  had  had  its  martyrs ;»  and,  after  suffering,  it  had  tumsd 

\  Pio.  xvii.  p.  464.  i  ij   xii  o  897 

*  Kpictetus  (Dissert,   iii.   26)  uses  the  veiy   word— etiw  «,Ariwi  J 
•uiprup,,.     Chnatiauity  haUowed  this  term,  as  it  did  so  many  oSSnT 
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towards  proselytism.  The  provinces  had  embraced  it  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  narrow  prejudice  which  had  envied  their  intellectual 
culture^  now  envied  their  moral  advancement;  but  equally  without 
effect  Long  before  thisy  Musonius  Eufus,  an  aristocratic  Stoic,  had 
admitted  slaves  to  his  lectures,^  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  had 
preached  peace  to  the  armies  of  Yitellius  and  Vespasian.^  And 
this  wide-spread  movement  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  continued 
by  men  like  Dio,  and  later  still  by  Apuleius. 

But  by  thus  gaining  in  width  it  lost  greatly  in  depth.  There 
is  a  danger  when  teaching  becomes  mainly  practical  of  its  losing 
sight  of  the  fundamental  laws  amid  the  multitude  of  details,  and 
attaching  itself  to  trifles.  There  is  a  superstition  in  philosophy 
as  well  as  in  religion.  Epictetns  gives  directions  for  the  trimming 
of  the  beard  in  a  tone  as  serious  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  the 
mmmum  homim.  And  stoicism  from  the  very  first,  by  its  absurd 
paradox  that  all  faults  are  eqnal,  obviously  fell  into  this  very  snare, 
which,  the  moment  it  was  popularized,  could  not  fail  with  dis< 
astrous  effect  to  come  to  the  surface. 

Again,  the  intrusive  element  of  rhetoric  greatly  impeded  strength 
of  argument.  In  all  practical  teaching  the  point  of  the  lesson  is 
known  beforehand ;  it  is  the  manner  of  enforcing  it  that  alone 
excites  interest.  Thus  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  which  had  hitherto 
been  implacable  foes,  became  reconciled  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
common  object  Seneca  had  affected  to  despise  learning ;  GreUius 
and  Favorinus,  on  the  contrary,  delighted  in  its  minutest  subtleties. 
Philosophers  now  declaimed  like  rhetoricians,  and  indifferently  in 
either  language.  But  in  proportion  as  they  addressed  a  lai^ger 
public,  it  became  more  necessary  to  use  the  Greek,  which  was  now 
the  language  of  the  civilized  world.  Favorinus,  Epictetus,  M. 
Aurelius  himself,  all  wrote  and  generally  spoke  in  it. 

The  reconciliation  between  philosophy  and  religion  was  not  less 
remarkable  than  that  between  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  separate  domains  of  thought  were  gradually  being  fused 
into  a  kind  of  popular  moral  culture.  The  old  philosophers  had 
as  a  rule  kept  morals  altogether  distinct  from  religion.  Epictetus 
and  Aurelius  make  the  two  altogether  identical  The  old  philo- 
sophers had  kept  away  from  the  temples,  or,  if  they  went,  had 
taken  pains  to  mock  the  ceremonies  they  performed  and  to  an- 
nounce that  their  conformity  was  a  pure  matter  of  custom.  The 
new  philosophers  were  strictly  regular  in  their  religious  worship, 
and  not  only  observed  and  respected,  but  earnestly  defended  the 

^  See  Javenal :  Gallia  cansidicos  docuit  facnnda  Britannos  De  conducendo 
lonnitor  iam  rhetore  Thole,  xv.  1112. 
*  Dissert  19.  a  Tac.  Hist  iii.  81. 
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entire  popular  culi  The  nobler  side  of  tliis  "reconciliatioii"  is 
shown  in  Plutarch,  the  grosser  and  more  material  side  in  Apuldite; 
but  in  both  there  is  no  mistaking  its  reality.  Plutarch's  idea  d 
philosophy  is  "to  attain  a  truer  knowledge  of  Grod."^  PhUo- 
Htratus,  when  asked  what  wisdom  was,  replied,  "  the  science  of 
{irayers  and  sacrifices.''^  These  men  sought  their  knowledge  of 
the  Divine,  not,  as  did  Aristotle,  in  speculative  thought,  but  in 
the  collecting  and  explaining  of  legends.  Stoicism  had  sou^t  bj 
compromise  after  compromise  to  satisfy  the  general  craving  for  a 
i-eligious  philosophy  reconcilable  with  the  popular  superstition. 
Its  great  exponents  had  stretched  the  elasticity  of  their  system  to 
the  uttermost  They  had  given  to  their  Supreme  Being  the  name 
of  Jove,  they  had  admitted  all  the  other  deities  of  the  Pantheon  as 
emanations  or  attributes  of  the  Supreme,  they  had  justified  auguir 
by  their  theory  of  fate,  they  had  explained  away  all  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  immoralities  of  the  popular  creed  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  allegory ;  but  yet  they  had  failed  to  content  the  religions 
mosses,  who  divined  as  by  an  instinct  the  hollow  and  artificial 
character  of  this  fabric  of  compromise.  Hence  there  arose  a  new 
school  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  which  gave 
itself  out  as  Platonist.  This  new  philosophy  was  anything  but  a 
genuine  reproduction  of  the  thought  of  the  great  Athenian.  With 
some  of  his  more  popular  and  especially  his  oriental  conceptions, 
it  combined  a  mass  of  alien  importations  drawn  from  foreign  cults, 
and  in  particular  from  Egypi 

We  read  how  Juvenal  deplores  the  inroads  of  Eastern  super- 
stition into  Rome.^  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Asia  Minor  had  added 
their  mysteries  to  the  Eoman  ceremonial  Astrologers  were  con- 
sulted by  small  and  great ;  the  Galli  or  eunuch-priests  of  Cybele 
were  among  the  most  influential  bodies  in  Rome ;  and  the  impure 
goddess  Isis  was  universally  worshipped.*  Egypt,  which  in 
classic  times  had  been  held  as  the  stronghold  of  bestial  super- 
stition, was  now  spoken  of  as  a  "  Holy  Land,"  and  "  the  temple 
of  the  universe."  *  The  Stoics  had  studied  in  books,  or  by  question- 
ing their  own  mind ;  the  Platonists  sought  for  wisdom  by  travel- 
ling all  over  the  world.  Not  content  with  the  rites  already 
known,  they  raked  up  obscure  ceremonies  and  imported  strange 
mysteries.  Reflection  and  dialectic  were  no  longer  sufficient  to 
ensure  knowledge ;  asceticism,  devotion,  and  initiation,  were  neces- 
sary  for  divine  science.     The  idea  broached  by  Plato  in  the 

J  Plut.  De  Defect.  Orac,  p.  410.  «  Vit  Apol.  ir.  40. 

*  Jampridem  Synis  in  Tioerim  deflnxit  Oroutes,  Juv.  iii.  62. 

*  Decemat  quodcunqae  volet  de  corpore  nostro  Isis,  Id.  ziii  93. 
»  Herm.  24. 
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,  Timaeiis  of  intermediate  beings  between  the  gods  and  man, 
seemed  to  meet  their  requirements ;  and  accordingly  they  at  once 
adopted  it  An  entire  hierarchy  of  Saifiovt^  was  imagined,  and 
on  this  a  system  of  quasi-religious  philosophy  was  founded,  of 
which  Apuleius  is  the  popular  exponent 

The  main  tenets  of  this,  the  last  attempt  to  explain  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  which  gained  currency  in  Home,  were  as  follows — 
it  will  be  seen  how  completely  it  had  passed  from  philosophy 
to  theosophy: — The  supreme  being  is  one,  eternal,  absolute,  in- 
describable, and  incomprehensible;  but  may  be  envisaged  by  the 
soul  for  a  moment  like  a  flash  of  lightning.^  The  great  gods  are 
of  two  kinds,  visible,  as  the  sun  and  stars,  and  invisible,  as  Jupiter 
and  the  rest ;  both  these  are  inaccessible  to  human  communion. 
Then  come  the  daemons  in  their  order,  and  with  these  man  holds 
intercourse.  Plutarch  had  adopted  a  tentative  and  incomplete  form 
of  this  doctrine,  e,g.  he  denied  the  visibility  of  Socrate*s  daemon, 
and  spoke  of  the  death  of  Pan.  But  Apuleius  is  much  more 
thorough-going ;  he  supposes  all  the  daemons  to  be  at  once  im- 
mortal and  visible.  Each  great  god  has  a  daemon  or  double,  who 
loves  to  use  his  name;  and  all  the  stories  of  the  gods  are  in 
reality  true  of  their  daemons.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  daemons 
are  of  all  characters — good  and  bad,  cheerful  and  gloomy.^  Their 
interventions,  which  are  perpetual,  explain  what  the  stories  could 
not  explain,  viz.  the  idea  of  Providence.  In  fact  the  whole 
current  theory  of  the  supernatural  is  easily  explained  when  the 
existence  of  these  intermediate  beings  is  admitted.  Aware  that 
this  theory  wandered  far  from  Eoman  ideas,  Apuleius  tries  to  re- 
concile it  with  the  national  religion  by  calling  the  daemons  genii, 
lares,  and  manes,  which  are  true  Italian  conceptions.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  device  succeeded ;  at  any  rate  the  new  philosophy  resulted 
in  making  devotees  of  the  higher  classes,  as  superstition  had  long 
since  done  with  the  people. 

It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  who  had  studied  the  Platonic 
dialogues  should  have  fancied  theories  like  these  to  be  their 
essence.  Nevertheless,  so  it  was.  Men  found  in  them  what 
they  wished  to  find,  and  perhaps  no  greater  witness  could  be 
given  to  the  immense  fertility  of  Plato's  thought.  However, 
when  these  conceptions  came  to  be  imported  into  philosophy,  it 
is  clear  that  philosophy  no  longer  knew  herself.  She  had  be- 
come hopelessly  unable  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  actual  life  ; 
henceforth  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  rigours  of  the  ascetic  or 

^  De  deo  Socr.  8. 

•  E.g.  Thoso  of  Greece  are  cheerfnl  for  the  most  part,  those  of  Egypt 
gloomy. 
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i\u',  tuiM\Hf'.y  of  Uif^  myKtic  Into  these  still  later  paths  we  shall  not 
follow  it.  A]>\ihti\M  is  the  last  Eoman  who,  writing  in  the  Latin 
l;iiiKnH^<s  yrnU'.ndn  io  succeed  to  the  line  of  thinkers  of  whom 
Viirroi  ('ic«;ro,  and  Hamtca^  were  the  chief.  It  is  trae  he  is  im- 
iiif^fiNitmbly  1h:1ow  thf^m.  In  his  effeminate  union  of  licentious- 
lumH  and  niyHticiHUi  ha  is  far  removed  from  the  masculine,  if  in- 
iUftiHiHUmi,  priM-tiiuU  windom  of  Seneca,  further  still  from  the 
glowing  puiriotiHm  and  loftj  aspirations  of  Cicero.  Still  as  a 
ty|Ni  of  IiIn  a^o,  of  that  country  which  already  exercised,  and  was 
Hooii  to  nxcrclHo  in  a  far  higher  degree,  an  influence  on  the  thought 
of  tliM  world,*  ho  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  study. 

Wo  may  now,  in  conclusion,  very  shortly  review  the  main 
foaiun'N  in  tho  ]iiHt(»ry  of  lioman  literature  from  Ennius,  its  first 
(MniMciouH  originator,  until  the  close  of  the  Antonine  period. 

'l'lit«  («nd  wiiirii  Knnius  had  sot  hefore  him  was  two-fold,  to  fami- 
liiirim*  liin  count ryniou  with  Greek  culture,  and  to  enlighten  their 
uiindH  fnuu  orn>r.  And  to  this  double  object  the  great  masters 
of   Ixoinan  IiU«raturo  n^mained  always  faithful     With  more  or 

ft' 

lt>HH  ])owcr  initl  8UC0088,  Toivnoo,  Lucilius,  the  tragedians,  and 
t»von  tin*  uiiniistH,  olovaloil  while  they  amused  their  popular 
audiiMUM'H.  In  tho  last  century  of  the  Eepublic,  literature  still 
uddri'Hsod,  in  tlio  form  of  oratory,  the  great  masses  to  whom  scarce 
any  otlu»r  rultun>  was  accessible.  But  in  poetry  and  philosophy 
it  iuul  bix^kon  with  thoni«  and  thus  showeil  the  first  sign  of  with- 
driiwal  fr\Mu  that  thonnighly  national  mission  with  which  the  old 
iixXhoT  of  bit  in  |Hvtry  had  sot  out  Yet  this  very  exclusiveness  vas 
noi  \v  ii  lunil  iic»  \isi\  It  onabloil  the  best  writers  to  aim  at  a  far  higher 
iiloal  of  jvrtVvtion  than  would  have  been  possible  for  a  popular 
author,  howovor  s^^rupulously  ho  might  strive  for  excellence.  It 
ounbKsl  tho  Ivst  niinds  to  ciuuvntrato  their  efforts  upon  aU  that 
Wiw  ntiv^t  s:riotlY  n;4;ion:d  Kvause  most  strioUy  aiistocratic*  and 
thus  to  fi^rn\  ih*x^>  4:n>;U  repr«iontAtive  works  of  Komum  tb'>odit 
and  stxlo  whioh  atv>  fwiud  in  The  wriuniS' of  Cietro  aiid  Lrnr, 
rtud  tho  |vvtTY  of  lloRiiv  aiid  Viivril  The  K^pcinsdl-ility  whii 
tho  ^\v^^ssion  of  cuhun^  involvos  was  now  a^itnc-wleijed  onh" 
xxith;n  r.;^n\>x\  h:r.r.:*.  The  n^^t^\  ••pinm  nil  miii  ct2l  T*:«p(dat' 
xvAji  stn.th  tV--o>vi\i,  and  all  iht^  K>si  liurfciure  aairesas^f  :OiT » 
n  :;n«yt  *'ir.;i\  Mi^nwhilo  tho  ixwli\  ic^  -wiiL-ixi  tsajedy  lod 
v\v/.>tM\  h.^d  do:^o  s.'^wi-lhirj:,  boxrfT,.j  Miiift.  ilti  was  ,cK«i 
v*»v'«v;*M  by  ih,^  li:<r&r>-  w.V.vi.  d;>vfti»i-d  It  rcfbesr  sua  Ae 
o,\srA   y.;iVisv.n\<  of  *vr»c-^i>s:.  sv.r.k  'iv'Wfr  jldA  jrwer  xaii 
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influences,  which  satirists  and  philosophers  paint  in  such 
hideous  colours,  but  which  they  did  nothing  and  wrote 
nothing  to  improve.  Then  came  the  era  of  the  decline,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  wo  observe  that  literature  has  lost 
its  supremacy.  It  is  still  cultivated  with  enthusiasm,  and 
numbers  many  more  votaries  than  it  had  ever  done  before; 
nevertheless,  its  influence  is  disputed,  and  with  success,  by 
other  forces ;  by  tyranny  in  the  first  place,  by  a  defiant  philo- 
sophy which  set  itself  against  aesthetic  culture  in  the  second,  and 
by  revived  and  daily  increasing  superstition  in  the  third.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  people's  retalmtion  on  those  who  should  have 
enlightened  them.  In  vain  do  emperors  issue  edicts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  foreign  rites;  in  vain  do  courtly  satirists  or  fierce 
declaimers  complain  that  Rome  wiQ  not  be  satisfied  with  ancestral 
beliefs  and  ancestral  virtues.  The  people  are  assorting  themselves 
in  the  sphere  of  thought,  as  they  had  asserted  themselves  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  ages  before.  But  the  diflerence  between  the 
two  peoples  was  immense.  The  one  had  consisted  of  virtuous 
peasants  and  industrious  tradesmen,  working  for  generations  to 
attain  what  they  knew  to  be  their  right ;  the  other  was  formed 
of  slaves,  of  freedmen,  many  of  them  foreigners,  and  others 
engaged  in  occupations  by  no  means  honourable;  of  all  that  motley 
multitude  who  lived  on  Caesar's  rations  and  spent  their  days  in 
idleness,  in  the  circus,  and  in  crime.  Rotten  in  its  highest  circles, 
equally  rotten  in  its  lowest,  society  could  no  longer  be  rt»generate<l 
by  any  of  the  forces  then  known  to  it.  The  national  superstitions, 
out  of  which  literature  had  at  first  emerged,  were  replaced  by 
cosmopolitan  superstitions  of  an  infinitely  worse  kind,  which 
threatened  to  engulf  it  at  its  close,  and  against  which  in  the  persons 
of  such  men  as  JSeneca,  Juvenal,  and  Tacitus,  it  strove  for  a  while 
with  convulsive  vigour  to  make  head.  But  these  great  8])irit8 
only  arrested,  they  could  not  avert,  the  inevitable  decay.  Where 
public  morjds  are  corrupt,  where  national  life  is  diseased,  it  is 
impossible  that  literature  can  show  a  healthy  life.  The  despair 
that  has  taken  possession  of  men's  souls,  which  slieds  a  misan- 
thropic gloom  over  the  writings  of  the  elder  Pliny  and  embitters 
even  the  noble  mind  of  Tacitus,  results  from  a  conviction  that 
things  are  incurably  wrong,  and  from  a  feeling  that  tliere  is  no 
conceivable  remedy.  Men  of  feebler  mould  strive  to  forget  them- 
selves in  exciting  pleasures,  as  Statins  and  Martial ;  or  in  courtly 
society,  as  the  younger  Pliny ;  or  in  fond  study  of  the  past,  as 
Quintilian ;  or  in  minute  and  pedantic  erudition,  as  Aulus  Grellius. 
The  literature  of  the  Silver  Age  is  throughout  conscious  of  its 
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]X)werle3Siicss  ;  and  this  consciousness  deadens  it  into  tame  acqui- 
escence or  galls  it  into  hysterical  effort,  according  to  the  time  and 
temperament  of  the  author.     Pliny  the  younger  and  Quintilian 
}done  show  the  happily-balanced  disposition  of  the  Golden  Age ; 
but  what  they  gain  in  classic  finish  they  lose  in  human  interest 
The  decay  of  Greece  had  been  insignificant,  pretty  but  paltry ;  the 
decay  of  Rome  on  the  other  hand  is  unlovely  but  colossal     Per- 
ha])s  in  native  strength  none  of  her  earlier  authors  equal  Juvenal 
and  Tacitus ;  none  certainly  exceed  theuL     But  they  are  the  last 
barriers  tliat  stem  the  tide.     After  them  the  iiood  has  already 
rushed  in,  and  before  long  comes  the  coUapse.     In  Suetonius  and 
Flonis  wo  alremly  see  the  pioneers  of  a  pigmy  race ;  in  Gelliui^ 
Fronto,  and  Apuleius,  they  are  present  in  aU  their  uncouth  dwarf- 
ishnc>ss.     Meanwhile  the  clamours  of  the  world  for  guidance  grow 
lou(l(>r  and  louder,  and  there  is  no  one  great  enough  or  bold 
enough  to  respond  to  them.     The  good  emperor  would  do  so  if  he 
could  ;  ])ut  in  his  perplexity  he  looks  this  way  and  that,  bringing 
into  one  focus  all  the  cults  and  ceremonies  of  the  known  world, 
in  the  vain  hoi>e  that  by  indiscriminate  piety  he  may  avert  the 
(ialamities  under  which  his  empire  groans.     But  nothing  is  of  any 
avail.     The  barbarians  without,  the  pestilence  within,  decimate 
his  subjects,  the  hostile  gods  seem  to  mock  ins  goodness,  and  the 
simple  people  who  look  up  to  him  as  tlieir  tutelary  power  wonder 
hopelessly  why  he  cannot  save  them.     And  thus  on  all  sides  the 
incaj^acity  of  tlie  world  to  right  itself  is  made  clearer  and  clearer. 
The  gross  darkness  that  had  been  once  partly  put  to  flight  by  the 
light  of  Greek  genius  when  philosophy  rose  upon  the  world,  and 
once  again  had  ])een  retarded  by  the  heroic  examples  of  Koman 
conduct  and  lloman  wisdom,  now  closed  murkily  over  the  whole 
world.     It  was  indeed  time  that  a  new  order  of  thought  should 
arise,  which  should  recreate  the  dead  matter  and  bring  out  of  it  a 
new  and  more  enduring  principle  of  life,  which  should  give  the 
past  its  meaning  and  the  future  its  hope  ;  and,  in  especial,  should 
reveid  to  literature  its  true  end,  the  enlightenment  and  elevation, 
not  of  one  class  nor  of  one  nation,  but  of  every  heart  and  every 
inti'llect  that  can  be  made  to  respond  to  its  influence  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 
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A    CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE    OF    ROMAN    LITERATURE, 
FROM  LIVIUS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  M.  AURELIUS.i 


B.C. 

240  Livius  begins  to  exhibit. 

289  Ennias  bom. 

235  Naevius  begins  to  exhibit. 

234  Catoborn. 

225  Fabius  Pictor  served  in  the  Gallic 

War. 
219  Pacuviasbom. 
218  Cincius  Alimentus  described  the 

passage    of    Hannibal     into 

Italy. 
217  Cato  l)egins  to  be  known. 
216  Fabius  Pictor  sent  as  ambassador 

to  Delphi. 
207  The  poem  on  the  victory  of  Sena 

entrusted  to  Livius. 
204  Cato  quaestor;  brings  Ennius  to 

Rome. 
201  Naevius  dies  (?). 
191  Cato  military  tribune. 
190  Cincius  still  writes. 
189  Ennius  goes  with  Fulvius  into 

Aetolia. 
185  Terence  bom.* 
184  Cato  censor.     Plautus  dies. 
179  Caecilius  flourished. 
178  Ennius  wrote  the  twelfth  book 

of  the  Annala, 


B.C. 

1 70  Accius  bom. 

169  Ennius  dies.     Cato*8  speech  j>ro 
lege  Voconia. 

168  Caecilius  dies. 

166  Terence's  Andria. 

166  Terence's  Heeyra. 

163  Terence's  Hautontimorumenos, 

161  Terence's  Ewnuchus  and  Phor^ 
mio, 

160  Terence's  Adclphoe, 

159  Terence  dies. 

154  Pacuvius  flourished. 

151  Albinus,  the  consul,  writes  his- 
tory (Cell.  xi.  8). 

150  Cato  finishes  the  Origines. 

149  Cato,  a^d  85,  accuses  Galba. 
Dies  m  the  same  year.  C. 
Calpumius  Piso  Fmgi,  the 
historian. 

148  Lucilius  bom. 

146  Cassius  Hemina  flourished.  C. 
Fannius,  the  historian,  serves 
at  Carthage. 

142  Antonius,  the  orator,  bom. 

140  Crossus,  the  orator,  bom.  Ac- 
cius, aged  80,  Pacuvius,  aged 
80,  exhibit  together. 


>  From  the  Rdmische  ZeitU^feln  of  Dr  E.  W.  Flacfaer,  and  from  Ointon,  Foiti  HtOemici  and 
Botttani.    Only  those  dates  which  are  tolerahly  certain  are  fiven. 

>  CUnton  placet  his  birth  in  IM;  hat  see  Touff.  ft  97,  8. 
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B.C. 

184  Sempronins  Assellio  served  at 
Numautia.  Lucilius  begius  to 
write, 

128  Caelius  Antipater  flourished. 

119  Crassus  accuses  Carbo. 

116  Varro  bom. 

115  Hortensius  bom. 

Ill  Crassus  and  Scaevola  quaestors.^ 

109  Atticns  bora. 

107  Crassus  tribune. 
106  Cicero  bom. 

108  The  Tereus  of  Accius.    Death  of 

Turpilius. 
102  Furius  Bibaculus  born  at  Cre- 
mona. 
100  Aelius  Stilo. 

98  Antonius  defends  Aquillius. 

95  First  public  appearance  of  Hor- 
tensius.    Lucretius  born  (?). 

92  Crassus  censor.  Opilius  teaches 
rhetoric. 

91  Crassus  dies.  Pomponius  flour- 
ished. 

90  Scaums  flourished. 

89  Cicero  serves  under  the  consul 
Pompeius. 

88  Cicero  nears  Philo  and  Molo  at 
Rome.  Rutilius  resident  at 
Mitylene.  Plotius  Gallus  first 
Latin  teacher  of  Rhetoric. 

87  Antonius  skin.  Sisenna  the 
historian.     Catullus  bom  (?). 

86  Sallust  bom. 

82  Varroof  Ataxbom.  Calvusbom. 

81  Cicero  pro  Quinclio,  Valerius 
Cato  Grammaticus.  Otacilius, 
first  freedman  who  attempts 
history. 

80  Pro  Boscio. 

79  Cicero  at  Athens ;  hears  Anti- 
ochus  and  Zeno. 

78  Cicero  hears  Molo  at  Rhodes. 

77  Cicero  returns  to  Rome. 

76  Asinius  PoUio  bom  (?). 

75  Cicero  quaestor  in  Sicily. 

74  Cicero  a^n  in  Rome. 

70  DivinaUo  and  Actio  /,  in  Ferrem, 
Vii^bom. 

69  Cicero  aedile. 

67  Yarro  wins  a  naval  crown  under 
Pompey  in  the  Piratic  War 
(Plin.  JVr.  ff.  xvi.  4). 


B.C. 

66  Cicero  praetor.  Pro  lege  Jfanilia, 
Pro  CluerUio.  M.  Antonius 
Gnipho  flourished. 

65  Pro  Comelio.     Horace  bom. 

64  In  toga  Candida. 

63  Consular  orations  of  Cicero.  Pro 
Murena. 

62  Pro  P.  Sulla, 

61  Annaeus  Seneca  bom. 

69  Livyborn(?).  Aelius  Tuberovrith 
Cicero  in  Asia.  Pro  A,  Ther- 
ms).    Pro  L.  FIojoco, 

58  Cicero  goes  into  exile. 

57  Cicero  recalled.  Calidiusagood 
speaker. 

56  ProSexiio.  In  Vatinium,  Ik 
Provinciis  Corumluribus, 

55  In  CcUpumium  Piaonem.  De 
Orat4>re.  Virgil  assumes  the 
toga  virilis. 

54  Pro  Vatinio.  Pro  Scauro,  De 
Bepuhlica. 

52  Pro  Afilone.    Lucretius  dies  (?).• 

51  Cicero  proconsul  in  Cilicia. 

50  Death  .of  Hortensius.  Sallust 
expelled  from  the  senate. 

49  Cicero  at  Rome.  Varro  lieuten- 
ant of  Pompey  in  Spain. 

48  Lenaeus  satirizes  Sallust  Cicero 
in  Italy. 

47  Cicero  at  bmndisium.    Hyginus 

brought  to  Rome  by  Caesar. 

CatuUus  stm  living  (C.  52). 
46  The    Brutus   written.      Calvus 

dies.      Sallust  praetor.     Pro 

Marcello.     Pro  Ligario. 
45  Cicero's  Orator.     Pro  Deiolaro. 
44  The  first  four  Philippics.    Deadi 

of  Cafiflfti* 

48  The  later  Philippics.     Death  of 

Cicero.     Birth  of  Ovid. 

42  Horace  at  Philippi. 

40  C'Oraelius  Nepos  flourished.  Per- 
haps Hor.  oat.  i.  2.    Epod.  xiiL 

89  AteiusPhilologus  bom  at  Athens. 
Perhaps  Vii«.  EcL  vi.  viii 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  7.     Epod  iv. 

88  Perhaps  Eel.  vii.    Hor.  Sat.  i  8. 

87  Varro  (aet.  80)  writes  de  Bt  Bum- 
Hea.  Perh.  EcL  z.  Sat  L 
5  and  6.     Epod.  y. 

86  Cornelius  Sevenis  (!)  Hor.  Sat  i.  8. 


>  OthenplaMtbisciv«i^\]il<MmA.  ^  O^ban  plaee  tliis  erent  In  M  B.a 
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85  Bayitts  dies.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  4, 
9,  10. 

84  Sallust  dies.  Sat.  il  2.  Epod.  iii. 

83  Sat.  u.  3.     Epod.  xi  xiv. 

32  Atticus  dies.  Sat.  IL  4,  5. 
Epod.  viL 

81  Messala  consul.  Sat.  iL  6. 
Epod.  i  and  ix. 

80  Grallus  made  praefect  of  Egypt 
C*assiu8  Severus  dies.  Tibullus 
El.  i.  3.  The  Ocorgics  pub- 
lislied.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  8,  and 
perhaps  1.     Epod  iL 

29  Livy  writing  his  first  book. 
Propertius  I.  6. 

28  Varro  dies. 

27  Od.  L  86.  Vitruvius  writing 
his  work. 

26  Gallus  dies  (aet  40).  Second 
book  of  Propertius  pub- 
lished (?)•* 

25  Livy's  first  book  completed  be- 
fore this  year.    Hor.  Od.  ii.  4. 

24  Qointil.  Varus  dies  (  —  the  |K)et 
of  Cremona,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Eclogue  [?]). 

23  The  first  three  books  of  the  Odes 
published. 

22  Marcellus  dies.  Virgil  reads  the 
sixth  Aeneid  to  Augustus  and 
Livia.  Third  book  of  Pro- 
pertius (?). 

21  Hor.  writes  Ep.  i.  20  (aet  44). 

20  First  book  of  Epistles. 

19  Virgil  dies  at  Brundisium.    His 

epitaph : 

"Mantiume  Kenait:  Calabrl  rspaere: 
tenet  nunc 
Parth«no|)e:  cednl  paMiia  mni  dncvs." 

Tibullus  dies.    Domitius  Mur- 

sus  writes. 
18  Livy  working  at  his  fifty -ninth 

book. 
17  Porcius    Latro.      The    Carmen 

Saceulare.     Varius  and  Tucca 

edit  the  Aeneid. 
16  Aemilius  Macer  of  Verona  dies. 

Od.  iv.  9,  to  LoUiuH. 
15  Deatji  of  Propertius.     Victories 

of  Dnisus.     Od.  iv.  4. 
14  The  fourth  book  of  the  Ode8(r ). 
13  Cestins  of  Smyrna  teaches  rhe- 
toric. 

>  Or,  perbapi,  ta  34  b.c. 


B.O. 

12  Death  of  Agrippa. 
11  The  Epistle  to  Augustus  (£[1. 
ii.  1). 

10  Passienus  and    Hyginus    Poly- 

histor. 
9  Ovid's  Amores, 
8  Death  of  Horace. 
7  Birth  of  Seneca(?). 

6  Albucius   Silo    a    professor    of 

rhetoric. 
5  Tiro,    Cioero's    frecdman,    dies 

(aet.  100). 
4  Porcius  Latro  commits  suicide. 

Ovid  now  in  his  fortieth  year. 
2  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

A.D. 

1  The  Rtmedmm  Ainoris. 

2  Velleius  Paterculus  serves  under 

C.  Caesar. 
4  PoUio  dies.   Velleius  serves  with 
Tiberius  in  Germany. 

7  Velleius  quaestor. 

8  Verrius  Flaccus,  the  grammarian, 

flourished.  Ovid  banished  to 
Tomi,  in  December  (Tr.  1, 
10,  3). 

*'  Authane  me  gelidi  trtmerem  cum  mrnte 
DtrembrU 
Seribentem  medii*  Adria  vidiia  quit.'* 

9  The  Ibis  of  Ovid. 

11  Death  of  Messala.* 

12  The  Tristia  finished. 

13  The  Epistles  from  Pontns  were 

being  written. 

14  Death  of  Augustus.     Velleius 

praetor. 

18  Death  of  Ovid  at  60 ;  of  Livy 

at  76.  Valerius  Maxinius  dc- 
companied  Sex.  Pompeius  to 
Asia. 

19  The  elder  Seneca  writes  his  "re- 

collections. '* 

24  Cassius  Severus  in  exile.     Pliny 

the  elder  bom  (?). 

25  Death    of    Cremutiua    Cordu4. 

Votienus  banished. 

26  Haterius  flourished. 

30  Asinius  Gallus  imprisoned. 

81  Valerius  Maximus  wrote  ix.  11, 

4  {extern. ),  soon  after  the  death 

of  SejanuB. 
88  Death  of  Cassius   Severus  the 

>  Jerome  places  it  in  18  ajk 
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LIST  OF  EDITIONS  RECOMMENDED.^ 


FOR  THE  EARLY  PERIOD. 


Wordsworth.  Fragments  and  Spe- 
cimens of  early  Latin.     1874. 

Livius  Andronicus.  H.  Diintzer. 
Berlin.     1835. 

Naevius.  Ribbeck.  Trag.LaLRel- 
liquiaef  p.  5. 

Plautus.  Ritschl  or  Fleckeisen. 
Unfinished. 

Ennius.  Vahlen.  Ennianae  Poi'seos 
Relliquiae. 

Pacuvius.     Ribbeck,  as  above. 

Terence.  Wagner.  Cambridge. 
1869.  Text  by  Umpfenbach. 
1870. 

Turpi L1U8.  Fragments  in  Bothe 
{Poet.  Scrn.  V.  2,  p.  68-76), 
and  Ribbeck^s  Comic.  Lat. 
Bdliq. 

The  Early  H istorians.  Peter  ( Ve- 
terum  Historicorum  Bomanorum 
Jtelliquiae.     Lips.  1870). 

Cato.  De  Re  Rustica.  Scriptorea  rei 
rusticae  veUres  LeUini,  curante 


I.   M.  Oesnero.      Lips.     1735 

VoL  1. 
Cato  Fragmenta  praeter  libros  de  Re 

Rustica.     Jordan.    Lips.    1860. 
The  Old  Orators  to  Hortknsius. 

H.   Meyer.     OrcUonim  Roman' 

orum  Fragmenta.  ZUriuh.  1842. 
Accius.     Tragedies.     Fragmt^nts  in 

Ribbeck,  as  aboye. 

Praeter    Scenica.        Lucian 

Miiller.    Lucilii  ScUuraran 
Relliquiae.      Lips.      1872. 
Lachmann. 
Atta.     Fragments.     Bothe.      Seen. 

Lai.  V.  2,  p.  97-102.  Ribbeck. 
Afranius.  Bothe,  p.  156-9.  Rib- 
beck. 
LuciLius.  Lncian  Miiller,  as  above. 
SuEVius.  Lucian  Miiller,  as  above. 
Atellanae.    Fr.  in  Ribbeck.    Co^n. 

Lat.  JUL  p.  192. 
AucTOR  AD  Herennium.     Eayser. 

Lips.     1854. 


FOR  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 


Varro.    Satnrae  Menippeae.    Riese. 

Lips.     1865. 
Antinuities.     Fragments   in 

R.  Merkel.   Intr^nction  to 

Ovid's  Fasti. 

DeVitaPopuliRomani.  Frag- 

ments in  Kettner.     Halle. 
1863. 

De  Lingua  Latina.     C.   O. 

Miiller.     Lips.     1833. 

De  Re  Rustica.     Gesner,  as 

above.     See  Cato. 
Cicero.    Speeches.    G.  Long.    Lon- 
don. 1862.  In  four  volumes. 

Verrine  Orations.     Long,  as 

above.       Zumpt.       Berlin. 
1831. 


Cicero.  Pro  Cluentio.  Classen. 
Bonn.  1831.  Ramsay.  Claren- 
don Press. 

In  Catilinam.    Halm.    Lips. 

Pro  Plancio.      E.  Wunder. 

1880. 

ProMurena,  Zumpt.  Berlin. 

1859. 

ProRoscio.    Biichner.    Lips. 

1835. 

Pro  Sestio.      Halm.     Lips. 

1845.     And    Teubner    edi- 
tion. 

Pro  Milone.     Orelli.     Lips. 

1826.       School  edition  by 
Purton.    Cambridge.    1873. 

Second  Philippic.  With  notes 


1  The  most  conrenient  and  acccessible  are  here  recommended,  not  the  most  complete  or 
exhaustlTO.  For  these  the  reader  b  referred  to  Teaffel's  work,  from  which  several  of  those 
here  mentioned  are  taken. 
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from    Halm,   by  J.    E.   B. 
Mayor. 
(*ICER0.  I)e  Inventione.  Lindemann. 
Lips.     1829. 

De  Oratore.    ^Uendt    Kon- 

igsberg.     ]  840. 

Brutus.     EUendt.     1844. 

Philosophical  Writings.     Or- 

elli.     Vol.  IV. 

De  Finibus.     Madvig.     Co- 

])enhagen.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 1871.  F.  G.  Otto. 
1839. 

Acadeniica  (with   De  Fin.). 

Orelli.     Ziirich.     1827. 

Tusculanae        Disputation  es 

(with  Paradoxa).  Orelli. 
1829. 

De  Natura  Deorum.     Schu- 

mann.    Berlin.     1850. 
De  Sencctute.     Long.     Lon- 
don.    1861. 

De  Amicitia.    Nanck.     Ber- 

lin.    1867. 

De  Officiis.    0.  Heine.     Ber- 

lin.    1857. 

De      RepuMica.     Heinrich. 

Bonn.     1828. 

De  Legibus.    Vahlen.    1871. 

l)t*  1  )ivinatione.  Giese.   Lijvs. 

1829. 

Select  Letters.    AVatson.    Ox- 

lonl. 

-    Entin>  Works.    Orelli.    Ziir. 

1845.    Nobbe.    Lips.   1828. 
Lauehivm.    RibWck.  Conu  Lot.  Rei- 

liquiatf  p.  237. 
FriiirsBiB.^cuLUs.  Weichert  Poet, 

Lat.  Jit'il.,  p.  325.  I 

Syui    Sentcntiae.     Woelfflin.     1869.  ' 
Caesar.     Sjieei'hes.     Meyer.    OraL 
Bom.  Fragnwnttu 

Letters.  Nipperdey.   Caesar,  ' 

p.  766-599.  I 

• Commentaries.      Nipperdey. 

U\^.     1847-1856.  ■     . 

■ •  Gallic  War.    Long.   London. 

1859.  I 

Nepo-s,     Nipi>erdey.     Lips.     1849.    ' 
School  edition  by  O.  Browning,   i 
Lucretius.      Muuro.      Cambrid^re. 

1866.  I 

Sallust.     All    his    extant    works. 
Gerlach.    Basle.     1823-81.  t 


Yarro  Atacikus.  Fragmenti  in 
Riese,  Sat.  Menippeae, 

CiNNA.  Weichert  Poetarum  LaL 
VUae,  p.  187. 

Catullus.     R.Ellis.  Oxford.  1867. 

Commentary.    R.  Ellis.   Ox- 

foiti.     1876. 

PoLLio.  Fragments  in  Meyer.  Oral 
Itom.  FragmerUa. 

Varius.  Ribbeck*B  Tragic.  LaL  Bil- 
liquiae. 

YiROiL.  Ribbeck.  4to18.  With  an 
Appendix  Yirgiliana.  Conington. 
3  vols.  Oxford.  A  good  school 
edition  by  Bryce.  (Glasgow 
University  Classics.)    London. 

Horace.  Orelli.  Third  edition, 
1850.  2  vols.  School  editions, 
by  Macleane  and  Carrie,  both 
with  good  English  Notes.  Odes 
and  Epodes,  by  Wickham.    1874. 

TiBULLUS  and  Propertius.  Lach- 
maun.     Berlin.     1829. 

TiBULLUS.    Dissen. 

Propertius.     Paley. 

Oyid.  Entire  Works.  R.  Merkel. 
Lips.     1851.     8  vols. 

Fasti.     Paley. 

Heroides.     Terpstra.    1829. 

Arthur  Palmer.   Longmaa. 
1874. 

Tristia  and   Ibis.      MeikeL 

1837. 

Metamorphoses.      Bach. 

1881-6.     2  vols. 

Gratius.  Haupt  Lips.  1838. 
Including  the  Halieuticon,  &c. 

Maniuus.  bcaliger.  1579.  Bent- 
lev.  1739.  Jacob.  Berlin. 
1846. 

LivY.  Drakenborg.  7  vols.  Teubner 
text.  Weissenbom,  with  an  ex- 
cellent German  Commentary. 

Book   I.      Professor  Seeley. 

Cambridge. 

JrsTix  (Trogus).   Jeep.  Lips.   1859. 

Vekrius  Flaccus.  C.  O.  Mullcr. 
Ups.     1889. 

ViTRrvirs.  Schneider.  Lips.  1807. 
8  vols.     Rom.     1867. 

SsxECA  (the  elder).  Eeissling 
(Teabner  series).  Oratonim  et 
Rhetonim  sentcntiae  divisionet 
coloros.     Busian.     1857. 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  DECLINE. 


Germanicus  (translation  of  Aratus). 

Breysig.     Berlin.     1867. 
Velleius.  Kritz.  Lips.  1840.  Halm. 
Valerius  Maximus.    Kempf.   Berl. 

1854. 
Celsus.   Darember;^.  Lips.  Teubner. 
PuAEDRUs.      Orelh.      Ziir.      1831. 

Lucian  Miiller.     1876. 
Seneca.      Tragedies.      Peiper   and 

Richter.     Lips,     1867. 

Entire  Works.      Fr.   Haase. 

8 vols.  1862-71.  (Teubner.) 

Natnrales  Quaestiones.    Koe- 

ler.     1818. 
CuRTius.     Zumpt.    Bninsw.     1849. 
Columella.     In  Gesner,  Scriptores 

Rti  Husticae, 
Mela.     Parthey.     Berl.     1867. 
ValeriusIProbus.  In  Keil  Gramma- 

tici  Laiini.     Vol.  I.     1867. 
Pebsius.    Jahn.    Lips.    1843.    Con- 

ington.     Oxford.     1869. 
LucAN.    C.  F.  Weber.    Lips.    1821. 

C.  H.  Weisse.     Lips.     1835. 
Petronius.    Biicheler.    Berl.    1871. 

Second  edition. 
Calpurnius.     Glaeser.     Gottingec. 

1842, 
Etna.    Munro.    Cambridge.     1867. 
Pliny.     SiUig.     Lips.     8  vols. 

Chrestomathia    Pliniana,    a 

useful  text-book  by  Urlichs. 
Berlin.     1857. 
Valerius  Flaccus.  Lemaire.  Paris. 

1824.     Schenkl.     1871. 
SiLiUH.    Ruperti.    Gottingen.    1795. 
Statiuh.    Silvae.    Markland.    Lips. 

1827. 

Entire  works.    Queck.    1854. 

Thebaid  and  Achilleid.    Vol. 

I.    0.  Miiller.    Lips.    1871. 
Martial.     Schneidevin.  ^  1842. 

Select     Epigrams.*       Paley. 

London.     1875. 
QuiNTiLiAN.      Bonnell.     (Teubner. ) 

1861. 


QuiNTiLiAN.    Halm.    2  vols.    1869. 

Lexicon     to,     by    Bonnell. 

1834. 

Frontinus.  Text  by  Dederich,  in 
Teubner  edition.    1855. 

Juvenal.  Heinrich.  Bonn.  1839. 
Mayor.  London.  1872.  Vol.  I. 
(for  schools).   Otto  lahn.    1868. 

Tacitus.  Works.  Orellu  1846.  Bit- 
ter.    1864. 

Dialogue.      Bitter.      Bonn. 

1836. 

Agricola.       Kritz.       Berlin. 

1865. 

Germania.      Kritz.      Berlin. 

1869.     Latham.     London. 
1851. 

Annales.     Nipperdey.     Ber- 
lin.    1864. 

Pliny  the  younger.  Keil.  Lips. 
1870. 

Letters.     G.    E.    Gierig.      2 

vols.     1800-2. 

Letters  and  Paneg3rric.  Gierig. 

1806. 

Suetonius,  t  Roth.    Teubner.    1858. 

Praeter  Caesarum  Libros.  D. 

Reiti'erscheid.    Lips.    1860. 

Florus.     Jahn.     Lips.     1856. 

Fronto.  Niebuhr.  BerL  1816. 
Supplement  1832.  S.  A. 
Naber.     (Teubner.)    1867. 

Pervioiuum  Veneris.  Biigheler. 
1859.  Riese's  Anthologia  Latina. 
i.  p.  144. 

Gellius.    Hertz.     Lips.     1853. 

Gaius.     Lachmunn.    Berlin.    1842. 

Institutes.        Poste.        Oxf. 

1871. 

Apuleius.  Hildebrand.  Lips.  1842. 
2  vols. 

Itinerarium  Antonini  Auousti  et 
Hierosolymitanum.  G.  Par- 
they and  M.  Pinder.  Berlin. 
1848. 
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Latin  beyond  the  limits  within 
which    they  wert    originally 

Xken. 
^86  the  yarions  influences 
under    which    the     poetical 
vocabulary    of     Latin     was 
formed. 

28.  Give  the  rules  of  the  Latin  ac- 
cent, and  show  how  it  has 
affected  Latin  Prosody.  Is 
there  any  reason  for  thinking 
that  it  was  once  subjected  to 
different  rules  ? 

25.  "  Latin  literature  lacks  origin- 
ality." How  far  is  this  criti- 
cism sound  ? 

30.  Examine  the  influence  of  the 
Alexandrine  noets  ui)on  the 
literature  of  tne  later  Repub- 
lic, and  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

81.  What  is  the  value  of  Horace  as  a 
literary  critic  ? 

32.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various 

Roman  writers  on  agricul- 
ture. 

33.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  while 

every  great  Roman  author 
expresses  a  hope  of  literary 
immortality,  few,  if  any,  of 
the  great  Greek  authors  men- 
tion it.  How  far  is  this- 
difference  suggestive  of  their 
respective  national  characters^ 
and  of  radically  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  art  ? 
3-1.  What  instances  do  we  find  in 
Latin  literature  of  the  norel 
or  romance  ?  When  and  where 
did  this  style  of  composition 
first  become  common  ? 

35.  Trace  accurately  the  rhythmical 

progress  of  the  Latin  hexa- 
meter, and  indicate  the  prin- 
cipal differences  between  the 
rhythm  of  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
and  Horace's  epistles. 

36.  Distinguish  between  the  develop- 

ment and  the  corruption  of  a 
*  language.  Illustrate  from  Latin 
literature. 

37.  '  *  Virgili%L3  amarUiasimus  vetusta- 

tis."  Examine  in  all  its  bear- 
ings the  antiquarian  enthu- 
siasm of  YirgiL 


38.  **  Ferum    orthogTraphia   quoqu^ 

consuttudini  servU,  ideooue 
atepe  mutata  est**  (Quintil.). 
What  principles  of  spelling  (if 
any),  appear  to  be  adoptea  by 
the  best  modem  editors? 

39.  Show  that  the  letter  v,  in  Latin, 

had  sometimes  the  sound  of 
w,  sometimes  that  of  b;  that 
the  sounds  o  u,  e  t,  i  u, 
e  q,  were  frequently  inter- 
changed respectively. 

40.  Examine  the  traces  of  a  satiric 

tendency  in  Roman  litera- 
ture, independent  of  professed 
satire. 

41.  How  far  did  the  Augustan  poets 

consciously  modi^  the  Ureek 
metres  they  adopted  ? 

42.  Is  it  a  sound  criticism  to  call 

the  Romans  a  nation  of  gram- 
marians ?  Give  a  short  account 
of  the  labours  of  any  two  of 
the  great  Roman  gramma- 
rians, and  estimate  their 
value. 

43.  Cicero    (De  Leg.  i,  2,   5)  says : 

**  Ahest  historia  a  lUtris  noS' 
trisr  Quintilian  (x.  i.  101) 
says  :  **  Historia  non  cesaerit 
Graesis.'*  Criticise  these 
statements. 

44.  **0  dimidiate  Menander.**    By 

whom  said  ?  Of  whom  said  ? 
Criticise. 

45.  Examine  and  classify  the  various 
,        uses    of    the    participles    in 

VirgiL 

46.  What  are  the  chief  peculiarities 

of  the  style  of  Tacitus  ? 

47.  ''Roman  history  ended    where 

it  had  begun,  in  biography.'* 
(Merivale).  Account  for  the 
predominance  of  biography  in 
Latin  literature. 

48.  The  Greek  schools  of  rhetoric  in 

the  Roman  period.  Examine 
their  influence  on  the  litera- 
ture of  Rome,  and  on  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  the 
Roman  world. 

49.  In  what  sense  can  Ennius  rightly 

be  called  the  father  of  Latin 
literature  f 
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50.  Can  the  same  rules  of  quantity 

be  applied  to  the  Latin 
comedians  as  to  the  classical 
poets? 

5 1 .  Mention  any  differencesln  syntax 

between     Plautus     and     the 

Au^stan  writers. 
r>2.  Examine    the    chief    defects  of 

ancient  criticism. 
63.  The    value    of   Cicero's    letters 

from  a  historical  and  from  a 

literary  jwint  of  view. 

54.  What  evidence  with  regard  to 

Latin  pronunciation  can  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  ? 

55.  Examine  the  nature  of  the  chief 

problems  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  the  text  of 
Lucretius. 

56.  Compare  the  Homeric  characters 

as  they  appear  in  Virgil  with 
their  originals  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  with  the  same 
as  treated  by  the  Greek  trage- 
dians. 

57.  How  far  is  it  true  that  Latin  is 

deficient  in  abstract  terms? 
What  new  coinages  were 
made  by  Cicero  ? 

58.  Contrast  Latin  with  Greek  (illus- 

ti-ating  by  any  analogies  that 
may  occur  to  you  in  modern 
languages)  as  regards  facility 
of  composition.  Did  Latin 
vary  in  this  re.sj)ect  at  differ- 
ent periods  ? 

59.  What  are  the  main  differences  in 

Latin  between  the  language 
and  constructions  of  poetry 
and  those  of  prose  ? 

60.  The    use   of   tnicsis^   asipideton, 

anacoluthorif  aposiopf^is^  hy- 
pcrbaton,  hyperbole,  litotes,  in 
Latin  oratory  and  poetry. 

6L  What  traces  are  there  of  syste- 
matic division  according  to  a 
number  of  lines  in  the  poems 
of  Catullus  or  any  other  Latin 
poet  with  whom  you  are 
familiar?  (See  Ellis's  Ca- 
tulhis). 

62.  Trace  the  history  of  the  AteU 
lanae,  and  account  for  their 


being  superseded  by  the 
Mime. 

63.  Examine  the    inflnence  of  the 

other  Italian  nationalities  cm 
Roman  literBtuie. 

64.  Which  of  the  great  periods  d 

Greek  literature  had  the  most 
direct  or  lasting  influence  apoa 
that  of  Rome! 

65.  What  has  been  the  inflaenoeof 

Cicero  on  modem  literatnie 
(1)  as  a  philosophical  and 
moral  teacher;  (2)  as  a 
stylist? 

66.  Give  some  account  of  the  Cicero- 

nianists. 

67.  What  influence  did  the  stody  of 

Vir^l  exercise  (1)  on  later 
Latin  literature ;  (2)  on  the 
Middle  Ages ;  (3)  on  the 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury? 

68.  Who  have  been  the  most  suc- 

cessful modem  writers  of  Latin 
elegiac  verse  ? 

69.  Distinguish  accurately  between 

oratory  and  rhetoric  Discns 
their  relative  predominance  in 
Roman  literature,  and  com- 
pare the  latter  in  this  respect 
with  the  literatures  of  Eng- 
land and  France. 

70.  Give  a  succinct  analysis  of  any 

speech  of  Cicero  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  and  show  the 
principles  involved  in  its  con- 
struction. 

71.  Discuss    the    position    and   in- 

fluence of  the  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  philosophies  in  the  last 
age  of  the  Republic 

72.  State  what  plan  and  principle 

Livy  lays  down  for  himself  in 
his  Bistory.  Discuss  and 
illustrate  his  merits  as  a 
historian,  showing  how  far  he 
performs  what  he  promises. 

73.  Give  the  political  theory  of  Cicero 

as  stated  in  his  De  Republixa 
and  De  Legibus,  and  contrast 
it  with  either  that  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Machiavel,  or  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

74.  Analyse  the  main  aigument  of 
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the  De  NcUura  Deorum,  Has 
this  treatise  a  permanent 
philosophical  value  ? 

75.  How  far  did  the  greatest  writers 

of  the  Empire  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  they 
lived,  and  the  various  forces 
that  acted  around  them  ? 

76.  Examine  the  importance  of  the 

tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca  in 
the  history  of  European  liter- 
ature. To  whom  else  have 
they  been  ascribed  ? 

77.  How  did  the    study  of   Greek 

literature  at  Rome  affect  the 
vocabulary  and  syntax  of  the 
Latin  language  T 

78.  The  influence  of  patronage  on 

literature.  Consider  chiefly 
with  reference  to  Rome,  but 
illustrate  from  other  litera- 
tures. 

79.  Are  there  indications  that  Ho- 

race set  before  him,  as  a  8uti« 
rist,  the  object  of  superseding 
Lucilius  ? 

80.  Compare  the  relation  of  Persius 

to  Horace  with  that  of  Lucan 
to  Virgil. 

81.  Account  for  the  imperfect  suc- 

cess of  Varro  as  an  ety- 
mologist, and  illustrate  by 
examples. 

82.  What    is    known    of   Nigidius 

Figulus,  the  Sextii,  VsJerius 
Soranus,  and  Apuleius  as 
teachers  of  philosophic  doc- 
trine? 

83.  Sketch  the  literary  career  of  the 

poet  Accius. 

84.  What  were  the  main  character- 

istics of  the  old  Roman  ora- 
tory? What  classical  autho- 
rities exist  for  its  history  ? 

85.  Prove  the  assertion  that  juris- 

prudence was  the  only  form 
of  intellectual  activity  that 
Rome  from  first  to  last  worked 
out  in  a  thoroughly  national 
manner. 

86.  Compare  the  portrait  of  Tiberius 

as  ffiven  by  Tacitus,  with  any 
of  Uic  other  great  creations  of 
the  historic  imagination.  How 


far  is  it  to  be  considered 
truthful? 

87.  At  what  time  did  abridgments 

begin  to  be  used  at  Rome? 
Account  for  their  popularity 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  mention  some  of  the  most 
important  that  have  come 
down  to  us. 

88.  What  remains  of  the  writers  on 

applied  science  do  we  possess  ? 

89.  Is  it  probable  that  tne  great 

developments  of  mathematical 
and  phvsical  science  at  Alex- 
andria Lad  any  general  effect 
upon  the  popular  culture  of 
the  Roman  world  ? 

90.  What  are  our  chief  authorities 

for  the  old  Roman  religion  ? 

91.  Account  for   the   influence   of 

Fronto,  and  give  a  list  of  his 
writings. 

92.  Which  are  the  most  important 

of  the  public,  and  which  of 
the  private,  orations  of  Cicero  ? 
Give  a  short  account  of  one  of 
each  class,  with  date,  place, 
and  circumstances  of  delivery. 
How  were  such  speeches  pre- 
served  ?  Had  the  Romans  any 
svstem  of  reporting  ? 

93.  A  life  of  Silius  Italicus  with  a 

short  account  of  his  poem. 

94.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  are  the 

nearest  modem  representa- 
tives of  Horace,  Lucilius,  and' 
Juvenal  ? 

95.  In    what    particulara   do   the 

alcaic  and  sapphic  metres  of 
Horace  differ  from  their  Greek 
models?  What  are  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  asclepiad 
metre  in  Horace  ?  Have  any 
of  the  Horatian  metres  been 
used  by  other  writere  ? 

96.  Enumerate  the  chief  imitations 

of  Ennins  in  Virgil,  noting  the 
alterations  where  such  occur. 

97.  Point  out  the  main  features  of 

the  Roman  worehip.  (See 
index  to  Merivale's  Rome,  s.  v. 
Beligion.) 

98.  Write  a  life  of  Maecenas,  show- 

ing his  position  as  chief  minis- 
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ter  of  the  Empire,  and  as  tlie 
centre  of  literary  society  of 
Rome  during  the  Augustan 
Age. 
99.  Donaldson,  in  his  Varronianus, 
argues  that  the  French  rather 
than  the  Italian  represents  the 
more  perfect  form  of  the 
original  Latin.  Test  this 
view  by  a  comparison  of 
words  in  both  languages  with 
the  Latin  forms. 

100.  Give  a  summary  of  the  argu- 

ment in  .any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing works : — Cicero's  De 
FinibuSf  Tttsculan  disputa- 
tions, De  Officiis,  or  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Lucre- 
tius. 

101.  State  the  position  and  influence 

on  thought  and  letters  of  the 
two  Scipios,  Laelius,  and 
Cato  the  censor. 

102.  Give  Caesar's  account  of  the 

religion  of  the  Gauls,  and 
compare  it  with  the  Iocils 
classicus  on  the  subject  in 
LucAU  (I.  447).  What  were  the 
national  deities  of  the  Britons, 
and  to  which  of  the  Roman 
deities  were  they  severally 
made  to  correspond  ? 

103.  Examine  the  cliief  differences 

between  the  Ciceronian  and 
Post- Augustan  syntax. 

104.  Ti-ace  the  influence  of  the  study 

of  comparative  philology  on 
Latin  scholarship. 

105.  "  Italy  remained   without  na- 

tional poetry  or  art "  (Momm- 
sen).  In  what  sense  can  this 
assertion  be  justified  ? 

106.  What  passages  can  you  collect 

from  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus, 
and  Juvenal,   showing    their 


beliefs  on  the  great  questions 
of  philosophy  and  rebgion  ? 

107.  Examine    the    beariujes   of  a 

highly-developed  inflectional 
system  like  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  upon 
the  theory  of  prose  composi- 
tion. 

108.  To  what  periods  of  the  life  of 

Horace  would  you  refer  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of 
Epodes  and  the  Books  of 
Satires  and  Epistles?  Con- 
firm your  view  by  quotations. 

109.  What  is    known    of  Suevius, 

Pompeius  Trogus,  Salvias 
Julianus,  Gaius,  and  Celsus  f 

110.  Who  were  the  chief  writers  of 

encyclopaedias  at  Rome  ? 

111.  How  do  you  account  for  the 

short  duration  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  at  Rome? 

112.  Who  were  the  greatest  Latin 

scholars  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  ?  In  what 
department  of  scholarship  did 
they  mostly  labour,  and  why? 

113.  Enumerate     the    chief    losses 

which  Latin  literature  hai 
sustained. 

114.  Who  were  the  original  inhabi- 

tants of  Italy?  Give  the 
main  characteristics  of  tlie 
Italic  family  of  languages.  To 
which  was  it  most  nearly 
akin? 

115.  Illustrate    from    Juvenal    the 

relations  between  patron  and 
client. 

116.  Contrast  briefly  the    life  and 

occupations  of  an  Athenian 
citizen  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  Plato,  with  those  of  a 
Roman  in  the  age  of  Cicero 
and  Augustus. 


K,B. — Many  other  questions  will  be  suggested  by  referring  to  the  Index. 
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Acosnt,  natuni  aud  metrical,  SO,  32. 

Acciua,  85-67. 

Aritius,  C,  90. 

AdhortatioMt  of  Angnstlls,  247. 

AeliusStilo,  13S. 

Aelius  TDbero,  Q.,  ISS. 

Aemilius,  spelling  of  dticree  of,  13. 

Aeiuilius  Aaper,  412. 

Aenetd,  Vi^l'i,  264-275  ;  ite  Gcap« 

»nd  obji'Ct,  2B8,  »qq. 
Aeschylus  of  Coidos,  161. 
Aesopua.  the  tragrdiaa,  212,  213. 
Aetna,  the  |KMni  on,  S72-374. 
Afraaiiu.  L. ,  65. 
Afrii'un  Latinitj,  45(1 
Agraria  Lex,  spelling  of,  13. 
Agrirola  of  Tacitus,  451. 
Ah-ia  of  VaiTO,  I  GO. 
AlbiuovanuB,  CoUos,  298. 
AlbinoTanax,  Pedn.  313. 
Alliudus  Silus,  319. 
Alexnndria  and  its  literatun,   214- 

320. 
AllitcrntioD,  23S,  239. 
AmaKniuB,  13<t. 
Ambirius  Tiirpio,  49. 
AmoreaofOdd,  306. 
Ampelius,L.,  488. 
Am|ihitnio  of  rlat]tl]^  44,  46. 
Annarus  Cornutug,  364,  355. 
Annales  maiinii,  88,  103. 

poDtiRcuiu,   103;   publiihed 

byP.  MuciaaScae  Tola,  129. 

pnblici,  103. 

Aanala  of  Tacitna,  4S3. 

Anaer,  261,276. 

Antbologj,  219. 

AntiooLua  llie  Academic,  101. 

Antoninea,  period  of  tha,  430;  phil- 

OMipb;  and  TeligioD  under  the,  478. 


Antunina,  Jnlioa,  26S. 
Autoniua,  H.,  llS-123. 
iMiSiia,  228. 
Apet,  H.,  410. 
Apion,  400. 

'AtaKaKoKimaaa  of  Seneca,  377. 
ApolloDiua  Khodina,  219. 
in^tiyiUKra  of  Cato,  SB. 
Apuleiug,  L.,  409-472,  480. 
Aratus,  217-219. 


Albit 


,  lie. 


ArL-haismBofSiaenna,  102;  in  Tibe- 
rias, 342;  inGelliuB,  488. 

Archiaa  defended  by  Cicero,  185. 

Arcbiniedea,  216. 

ArchiminiuB,  23S. 

AristarchuB,  216. 

Ariatina  Fuscua,  296. 

Armntiua  CeUna,  467. 

Stella,  425. 

Are  Amoria  of  Ovid,  807. 

Ara  Poetics,  295. 

Arval  Brothera,  Song  of,  14, 

Aaconiua  Pediauua,  Q.,  398. 

Asiatic  style  of  Oratoiy,  127,  181, 
320,  473. 

Aasonanre,  238,  239. 

AUina,  157. 

Ateius  Praetextatua,  158. 

AtelUna,  29,  82-84,  208. 

Atilins,  65. 

Atta,  T.  Quintiua,  65. 

Attic  style  of  oratory,  127,  181. 

Atticua  the  friend  of  Cicero,  lt>l. 

Aurelius,  U..  483,  466. 

Augustine,  St,  on  Varro'a  jintiqtii- 
tifi  Divint  and  Huvum,  147-149; 
on  Varro  generaJlv,  161. 

An^atus,  243;  his  Apotheoais,  24S ; 
faia  policy  towards  men  of  lett«n, 
247. 
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B. 

BalbuB,  195,  442. 

Ballad  literature  of  Rome,  its  worth, 

26. 
Bassus,  Aufidins,  849. 

Caesius,  356. 

Bathyllus,  211. 

Berber  f  15. 

Bibaculus,  230,  414. 

Borrowing  of  Roman  poets  from  one 

another,  204. 
Brutus,  417. 
Bucco,  83. 


Caecilius,  Statius,  48,49 ;  and  Ter- 
ence, story  of,  49. 

Caecina,  158. 

Caelius,  Antipater,  100. 

Aurelianus,  468. 

Caesar,  188-193;  relations  with 
Varro,  142;  his  poetry,  213,  214; 
criticised  by  Quintilian,  416. 

Calidius,  185. 

Caligula,  352. 

Callimachus,  217-219. 

Calpurnius  Flaccus,  463. 

Piso,  98,  99. 

Siculus,  371. 

Calvus,  C.  Licinius,  185,  231,  232. 

Camerlnus,  313. 

Carbo,  112;  the  younger,  124. 

Carmen  de  moribus,  of  Cato,  98. 

Carmeu  Saciculare,  of  Horace,  284. 

Carmina,  25,  35,  98. 

CascelliuR,  A.,  158. 

Cassius  Hemina,  98. 

Cato,  91-98;  disliked  Ennius,  60; 
as  an  orator,  109,  110;  Yiia  dicta, 
98. 

■  Grammaticus,  158,  230. 

the    Stoic,   as  described  by 

Lucan,  364. 

Catullus,  232-238,  414;  his  influ- 
ence on  Virgil,  258. 

Catulus,  Q.  Lutatius,  85, 117,  213. 

Cavea,  42. 

Celsus,  A.  Cornelius,  347,  417. 

Celtic  language,  its  relation  to  the 
^♦aUc,  10. 
m  viri,  119. 
-«.  301. 
',  820. 


Christianity,  Seneca's  relation  to, 
385-390. 

Pliny's  account  of,  440. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullins,  159-185;  criti- 
cises Ennius,  63;  as  a  poet,  184- 
186,  213;  tempted  to  write  bin- 
tory,  187;  criticised  by  QuintiliaD, 
415. 

Q.,  159, 161 ;  his  poetry,  186. 

Cincius,  L.,  Alimentus,  90. 

Cinna,  C.  Helvius,  231. 

Ciris,  311. 

Clamatores,  128. 

Classical  composition  in  the  imperial 
times,  8 

Claudius,  352 ;  his  changes  in  spell- 
ing, 11. 

Claudius  Caecus,  Appius,  speech  of, 
25,  34,  109 ;  table  of  legis  adunus 
attributed  to  him,  35. 

Clodius  and  Cicero,  story  of,  165, 
166. 

Clodius,  Licinius,  100. 

Clodius  Rufus,  410. 

Codrus  or  Cordus,  434. 

Coelius,  185. 

Collapse  of  letters  on  the  death  of 
Augustus,  341. 

Columella,?  392,  893 ;  quotes  the 
Georgics,  261. 

Colnmna  Rostrata,  sp<^lling  of,  12; 
words  on,  17 ;  its  genuineness,  17. 

Comedy,  Roman,  42-55. 

Commentaries  of  Caesar,  189-195. 

Commentarii  Consulares,  88. 

—  Pontificum,  88. 

Consonants,  doubling  of,  11. 

Constitution,  Livy's  ignorance  of 
growth  of,  327. 

Contamination,  meaning  of,  45; 
used  by  Terence,  53. 

Controversiae  of  Seneca,  321. 

Conventionality  of  Vii^l,  273. 

Copa,  257. 

Cornelius  Cethegus,  M.,  109. 

Comificius,  132. 

Cotta,  C.  Aurelius,  123. 

L.,  110. 

Crassus,  M.  Licinius,  118-128. 

Cremutius  Cordus,  349. 

Crepidataf  46. 

Culex,  257. 

Cunei,  42. 

Curio,  185. 
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Cmtias,  Quintus,  392. 
Cynegetica,  313. 

D 

D,  sign  of  ablative,  10. 

Dates  of  Horace's  works,  285. 

Declaimers,  319,  348,  468,  474. 

•Delation,  438. 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero  compared  by 

Quintilian,  415. 
Dialects  of  early  Italy,  9 ;  of  fifth 

and  following  centuries,  21,  22. 
Didest,  11. 
Digest  of  Civil  Law,  by  Q.  Mucins 

Scaevola,  131. 
Dio  Chrysostom,  476. 
Diomedes  on  the  Roman  satire,  78. 
Dionysius  of  Magnesia, 
Divinatio,  120. 
Doctus,  of  Pacuvius,  62,  414. 

of  Catullus,  284. 

Domitius  Afer,  348,  416. 

Corbulo,  392. 

Marsus,  299. 

Donatus,  252. 
Dossennus,  21^. 

E 

Eclogues  of  Virgil,  265,  259-261. 
£dictum  perpetuum,  119. 

tralaticium,  120. 

Elegy,  Roman,  297. 
Elision  in  Ennius,  72. 

in  Virgil  and  other  Augustan 

poets,  276. 
Eloquence,  natural  aptitude  of  the 
Romans  for,  34. 

characteristics  of  ancient  and 

modem,  106-8. 
Empedocles,  222. 

Ennius,  68-62,  480  ;  as  an  epic  poet, 
68-74 ;  as  a  writer  of  saturae,  75, 
76,  78 ;  of  epigrams,  84 ;  criticised 
by  Quintilian,  413. 
Enos^  14. 

Epic  poetry,  68-74  ;  founder  of  na- 
tional,  89  ;  Virgil's  aptitude  for, 
265. 
Epicedion,  423. 
Epicurus,  223. 

Epigram  at  Rome,  84-86,  432. 
Epistles  of  Horace,  292. 
Epistolae  amatoriae,  801. 
Epithalumia  of  Catullus,  236.  ' 


'Eir^XXio,  218. 

Eratosthenes,  216. 

Erotic  elt^,  218. 

Etruria,  its  influence  in  origin  of 
Latin  literature,  4 ;  its  language, 
10. 

EucUd,  216. 

Euphorion,  219. 

Euripides,  the  model  of  Roman  tra- 
gedians, 57,  216. 

Excellences  of  Horace's  Odes,  291. 

ExUe  of  Ovid,  809. 

Exodium,  29. 

Extravagance  of  Lucan,  369. 

.ErMm=esse,  11. 


F,  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  11. 
Fabius  Cunctator,  109. 

Pictor,  89. 

Q.  Maximus  Servilianus,  98, 

Fabula  Atellana,  29  ;  Milesia,  397. 

Faliscus,  313. 

Fannius,  C,  100,  112,  441. 

Fasti,  325  ;  of  Ovid,  808. 

Favorinus,  463. 

Fenestella,  333. 

Fescenninae,  28  ;  derivation  of,  28  ; 

late  specimens  of,  28. 
Figulus,  C,  a  story  of,  129. 
Flavius  Caper,  442. 
Florus,  462. 

Julius,  296. 

Fortuna,  the  deity  of  Lucan,  363. 

Frontinus,  410-412. 

Fronto,  463-465. 

Fu,  14. 

Fulvius  Nobilior,  98. 

Fulvius,  Servius,  110. 

Fundanius,  296. 

Furius,  74. 

Fuscus  Arellius,  319. 

G. 
Gains,  the  jurist,  466. 
Galba,  Serv.,  Ill,  112. 
Gallus,  Asinius,  348. 

Cornelius,  298. 

Sulpicius,  110. 

Gellius,  100 ;  Aulus,  465,  466. 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  261-264. 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  451. 
Germanicus,  349. 
Gracchi,  era  of,  118 
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Gracchus,  Caiiu,  114. 

'Hberius,  113. 

Orammar^writersupoii,  133, 134,  442. 

Grandiloquence  of  Roman  tragedy,  58. 

Graoius  Licinianus,  468. 

Gratius,  313. 

Gravitas,  34,  106. 

Greece,  its  influence  over  origin  of 

Latin  literature,  4 ;  early  relations 

with  Rome,  4. 
Greek  Literature,  influence  of,  1,  2, 

36  ;  introduction  of,  to  Rome,  36. 
Groniatics  treated  by  Frontinns,  411. 

H. 

Hadrian,  456. 

Halieuticon  of  Ovid,  311. 

Haterius,  Q.,  319. 

Hebdomades  of  Varro,  160. 

Herennium,  Auctor  ad,  132. 

Heroides  of  Ovid,  306. 

Hesiod,  the  model  of  the  Georgics, 

261. 
Hexameter  of  Ennius,  71-73. 
Hiatus  in  Ennius,  72. 
Hipparchus,  216. 
Hirtius,  A.,  continuation  of  Caesar's 

CommenlaruSf  195. 
Historiae,  103. 

of  Sallust,  202. 

Histories  of  Tacitus,  452. 

History,   early  writers  of,   87-102 ; 

Roman    treatment    of,   324;   414, 

sources  of,  325. 
Horace,  280-296 ;  criticised  by  Quin- 

tilian,  414. 
Hortensius,  124- 128. 
Hostius,  74. 
IluynanUaSf  59. 
ffuviilitas,  of  Lucilius,  79. 
Hyginns,  C.  Julius,  333,  442. 

I. 

lapygians,  9;  their  language,  10. 

Ibis  of  Ovid,  811. 

IrciuK,  296. 

iAopo-rpayci'S/o,  46,  144. 

Imagines  of  Varro,  150. 

Imitation   of  Virgil  in   Propertius, 

Ovid,  and  Maniiius,  275. 
Imperative,  full  form  of,  15. 
Improvisation,  424. 
Inanitus,  13*2. 
liicurviccrvicur^  64. 


Italic  languages  and  dialects,  10. 

IraKiK^  Kt0fi^9i€t,  46. 

Italy,  earliest  inhabitants  of,  9. 

J. 

JanUrieeSf  10. 

Javolenos  Priscus,  441. 

Jerome,  St,  Life  of  Lucretios  hj, 
220,  221. 

borrows  idea  of  Church  bio- 
graphies from  Suetonius,  458. 

Judices,  107. 

Selecti,  119. 

Julianus,  Antonius,  463. 

Julius  Africanus,  Sex.,  467. 

Secundus,  410,  417. 

Jurisprudence,  philosophical,  46^ 
467. 

a  branch  of  thought  whieh 

the  Romans  worked  oat  for  them- 
selves, 35,  86. 

Jus  augurale,  130. 

civile,  180. 

pontiflcum,  130. 

Justinus,  331,  462. 

Juvenal,  442--448;  imitates  Virgil, 
275  ;  imitates  Lucan,  448,  n. 

Juventius,  55. 

Celsus,  441. 

K. 

Kuft^Borpay^Slatf  144. 


Labcrius,  D.,  210. 

I^ezius,  110,  111. 

Lampadio,  Octavius,  133. 

Lanuvinus,  55. 

Largus,  313. 

Largus  Licinus,  413. 

Lctses,  14. 

Latin  language,  its  exactness,  2; 
the  best  example  of  syntactical 
structure,  2;  earliest  remains  of, 
9-21 ;  alphabet,  1 1 ;  pronunciation 
of,  12;  spelling  of,  12. 

Latin  literature,  influence  of,  1,  2 ; 
origin  of,  4 ;  three  periods  of,  5 ; 
language  different  from  popnltr 
language,  20;  review  of,  480; 
aristocratic,  480. 

Latin  races,  9;  characteristics  of, 
23;  religion  of,  24;  primitive 
culture  of,  24.  ^ 
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IjAviuius,  Lui»cins,  55. 

Law,  early  study  of,  34,  35 ;  writere 

on  129-131,  467. 
Law  courts,  Roman,  119. 
Loffends  connected  with  Vii^gil,  278, 

279. 
Lepidus,  Aemilius,  112. 
licsbia  of  Catullus,  238. 
Letters  newly  introduced  by  Claudius, 

11. 
letters  of  Cicero,  181-184. 
Letter- writing,  181. 
Librarii,  27,  182. 
Library  at  Alexandria,  215  ;  at  Rome, 

142. 
Libri  Pontificii,  104. 

Pontificum,  104. 

Praetorii,  88. 

Licinius  Imbrex,  55. 

Mucianus,  410. 

Licinus  Porcius,  85. 
Lingua  Latina,  21, 

Romana,  21. 

Lintei  Libri,  88,  825. 

Literary  criticism  of  Horace,  295. 

Livius  Andronicus,   87,  38;   writes 

poem  on  victory  of  Sena,  38. 
Livy,    246,   822-831;    criticiaed  by 

Quintilian,  415. 
Locative  case,  11. 
Logistorici  of  Varro,  146,  156. 
Lucan,    359-871;    imitates    Virgil, 

275;  criticised  by  Quintilian,  413; 

imitated  by  Juvenal,  448. 
Lucceius,  187. 

Lucilius,  78-81 ;  criticised  by  Quin- 
tilian, 414. 

Junior,  372. 

Lucretius.    220-230;    criticised    by 

Quintilian,  413. 
Ludi  Romani,  24. 
I/iUf  14. 
Lupus.  318. 
Lycopnron,  220. 
Lyrical  powers  of  Horace,  286. 

M 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

26. 
Maccus,  83. 
Maccr,  311. 
Macer,  Aemilius,  251;  criticised  by 

Quintilian,  418. 
C.  Licinius,  102. 


Maecenas,  244;  the  friend  of  Horace, 

281. 
^Tamercus  Scaurus,  348. 
Mauilian  law  advocated  by  Caesar, 
163. 

Speech  of  Cicero,  ib. 

Manilius,  318-318;  imitates  Virgil, 

275. 
Marmar^  14. 
Marsians,  9. 
Martial,  429-438. 
Massa,  11. 

Materialism  in  Roman  Poetry,  429. 
Matius,  74,  195,  211. 
Medea,  808. 

Medicamina  Faciei  of  Ovid,  808. 
Medicine  at  Rome,  347. 
Mcmmius  the   friend  of  Lucretius, 

221,  231. 
Menippeae  Satnrae,   76;    of  Varro, 
144-146, 156. 

of  Seneca,  877. 

Menippus  of  Gadara,  144. 

of  Stratonice,  161. 

Messala,  248,  819,  416. 
Messalinus,  319.  ^ 

Messapians,  9. 
Metamorphoses    of   Ovid,    308;    of 

Apuleius,  471. 
Metre  of  Plautus,    48;    of   Roman 

satire,  76;  of  Cicero,  186;  Satur- 

nian,  30,  31. 
fitrpt6Tri5t  52. 
Milesian  fable,  897,  472. 
Milo  defended  by  Cicero,  167. 
Mime,  29,  208-211,  289,  240,  484. 
Mimiambi,  211. 
Molo,  160,  161. 
Mommsen    on    Greek  influence    on 

origin  of  Roman  literature,  4 ;  on 

early  inhabitants  of  Italy,  9. 
Montanus,  318. 
Monuments     of     early     language, 

13-21. 
Moral  aspect  of  the  Aeneid,  272. 
Moretum,  257 ;  of  Suevius,  67,  257. 
Mummius,  84. 
Mummius,  Sp.,  112. 
Musonius  Rufus,  C,  859. 

N 
Naevius,  Cn.,  88-40. 
Natural  period  in  verse,  298. 
Natural  History  of  Pliny,  343. 
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Nature,    Liicretius'a   love   of,    222; 

Virgil's,  263 ;  Statius's,  424. 
Keoplatonism,  216. 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  198-200. 
Nero,  353 ;  bis  contest  with  Lucan, 

360;    account    of   his    death    by 

Suetonius,  460. 
Ncronian  literature,  character  of,  352. 
Nicander,  218. 
Nigidius  Fij^lus,  P.,  158. 
Novius,  83. 

0. 

O,  shortening  of,  in  Latin  poetry, 
276,  277. 

Odes  of  Horace,  281-292. 

Offices  of  state  held  by  Post- Augustan 
writers,  348. 

OinOt  12. 

Olvmpus,  gods  of,  in  Roman  poetry, 
70,  71. 

6fioior4\€xnoy,  239. 

Opici,  97. 

Oppius,  196. 

Oratory,  Roman,  105 ;  in  later  times, 
438,  439  ;  of  Cicero  criticised,  169- 
174  ;  treat<jd  by  Quintilian,  408  ; 
of  Tacitus,  450  ;  almost  extinct, 
even  under  Augustus,  319. 

Orbilius  Pupillus,  280. 

Orbius,  P.,  157. 

Origines  of  Cato,  93-95. 

Oscans,  9  ;  their  dialect,  10  ;  alpha- 
bet, 11  ;  language  used  in  atel- 
lanae,  82. 

Osci  Ludi,  29. 

Ostentationes,  426,  474. 

Ovid.  805-311;  imitates  Virgil,  275; 
criticised  by  Quintilian,  413. 

P. 

Pacuvius,  62-64  ;  a  writer  of  saturae, 
78. 

Labeo,  157. 

Pnedagogi,  280. 

Pagus,  252. 

Palliatae,  38,  46. 

Pallium,  209. 

Panegyrics,  474. 

Pantomimi,  211. 

Papirius  Fabianus,  834. 

Pappus,  83. 

Parallelism  in  Virgil,  277,  278 


Parius,  Julis,  his  abridgment  of  Va- 

lerins  Maximus,  346. 
Paronomasia,  239. 
Passienus  Paulas,  441. 
Patavinitas  of  Livy,  330. 
Patriotic  odes  of  Horace,  288. 
Patriotism  of  Virgil,   252,  274 ;  of 
Horace,  288  ;  of  Juvenal,  446 ;  of 
Tacitus,  452. 
ncirXo7pa^fa  of  Varro,  150. 
Period,  101. 

Periodi  of  Pacuvius,  64. 
Persius,  355-359. 
Pervigilium  Veneris,  468. 
Petronius  Arbiter,  394-899. 
Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  161. 
Phaedrus,  349,  350. 
Philetas,  217-219. 
Philippics  of  Cicero,  184-186. 
Philodemus  of  Gadara,  136. 
Philosophers  banished  from  Koiiie, 
134  ;  |)art  of  a  Roman  establish- 
ment, 354. 
Philosophy,  early  writers  upon,  184; 
relation  of  to  the  state   religion, 
137  :  of  Cicero,  174-179;  Vii^giTs 
enthusiasm  for,  253 ;  in  later  times 
at  Rome,  476 ;  nnited  to  rheturic, 
477,  and  to  religion,  ib. 
Phoenician  language  in  Plautus,  46. 
Pis,  10. 
Planipes,  209. 

Platonism  of  Apuleius,  478. 
Plautus,  T.  Maccius,  43-48;  his  Am- 
phitruo  and  Kt0fi(p9orpQyifmaf  144. 
Pleores,  14. 
Pliny  the  elder,  400-407. 

the  younger,  437-442 ;  on  hit 

uncle,  403. 
Plotinus,,  216. 
Plotius' Crispiuus,  334. 

'Gallus,  132. 

Poet,  early  position  of,  26. 
Poetaf  27. 

Poetical  works  of  Cicero,  184-186. 
Poetry,  before  prose,    85;    ancient, 

418. 
PoUio,  Asinius,  246,  319,  416. 

Claudius,  441. 

Polybius  at  Rome,  184. 
Pompilius,  85. 

Pomponius  the  writer  of  Atellanae, 
88. 

Pomponius  Mela,  894. 
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Pomponios  Secandos.  350,  851. 

Sextus,  462. 

PonticuB,  311. 

Pontificate,  impersonated  according  to 

some  in  Aeneas,  272. 
Popular  speech  different  from  literary 

language,  20. 
Porcius  L&tro,  319. 
Postumius  Albinus,  90. 
Poverty,  affectation  of,  by  Augustan 

writers,  300. 
Praetexta,  38. 

Prayer,  how  treated  by  Persius,  357. 
Praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus,  119. 
Praevaricatio,  162. 
Priscus  Neratius,  441. 
Probus,  Valerius,  394. 
Pronunciation  of  Latin,  12. 
Propertius,    249,     302-305  ;    took 

Pniletas     and     Callimachus     as 

models,  218  ;  imitated  Virgil,  275. 
Proscaenium,  42. 
npoffMa,  32. 

Pseudo-tragoediae  of  Varro,  1 44. 
Pulpitnm,  42. 
Pylades,  211. 
Pythagorean  ism  of  Ennius,   60  ;   of 

Figulus,  158  ;  of  the  Scxtii,  334. 


Quadrati  versus,  58. 

Quadrigarius,  Claudius,  90,  101. 

Quaesitor,  120. 

Quaestio,  120. 

Quintilian,  407-410;  upon  Pacuvius, 

64 ;    his    account  of   the    Roman 

authors,  413-417. 

R 

R,  sign  of  [lassive,  10. 

Rabirins,  136,  313. 

Recitations  of  works  by  authors,  425. 

Relation    of    Aeneid    to    ])receding 

poetry,  273. 
Religio,  57. 

Religion,  later  Roman,  478. 
Religious  asi)ect  of  the  Aetieid,  269. 
Remedia  Amoris  of  Ovid,  808. 
Remmius  Palaemon,  348. 
Responsa  Pnidentium,  35,  247  ;  of 

P.  Mucins  Scaevoia,  129. 
Reticence    of    later    writers    about 

themselves,  487. 


Rhetoric,    writers    upon,    131-133 ; 

late    Greek    writers    upon,    473 ; 

united  with  philosophy,  447. 
Rhetorical  period  in  verse,  298. 
Rhetorical  questions,   treatment  of^ 

337. 
Rhetorical  works  of  Cicero,  180, 181. 
Rhetoricians  banished  from  Rome, 

134. 
Khinthonica,  46, 144. 
Rhyme,  beginninss  of,  239. 
Rhythm  of  Tragedy,  58. 
Roman  literature,  date  of  beginning, 

27,  28. 
Romulus,  a  law  of,  15. 
Roteius,  Sext.  Amerinus,  defended  by 

Cicero.  160. 
Roscius  the  comedian,  212,  213;  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  161. 
Rue,  14. 
Rufus,  313. 

P.  Sulpicius,  123,  157. 

Rutilius,  117. 
Lupus,  319. 


Sabinus,  312. 

Salian  Hymns,  fragments  of,  15. 
Sallustius  Crispus,  C,  200-205. 
Salvius  Julianus,  462. 

LiberaUs,  441. 

Samnites,  9. 

Santra,  158. 

Satire,  Roman,  75-81. 

Satires  of  Horace,  292  ;  of  Juvenal, 

444. 
Satura,  24,  29;  account  from  Livy  of, 

29  ;  etymology  of,  75. 
Satumian   metre,    30-33 :   scanning 

of,    30 ;    laws    of,    according    to 

Spengel,  31. 
Satumius,  30. 
Scaena,  42. 
Scaevius  Momor,  433. 
Scaevoia  attacked  by  Lucilius,   79, 

112. 
Scaevoia,  P.  Mucins,  129. 
Q.  Mucins,  130 ;  the  younger, 

131. 
Scaurus,  Aemilius,  116. 
School-books,  334. 
Scipio  Aemilianus,  59  ;  as  an  orator, 

110-112. 
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Scipio  Africanus,  friend  of  finnius, 

59  ;  as  an  orator,  110. 
Scipios,  epitaphs  in  tombs  of,  17, 18. 
Scope  of  Flavian  poets,  419. 
Scriba,  27. 

Scribonius  Largos,  393. 
Self  praise  of  Boman  orators,  115. 
Sempronios  Asellio,  100. 
Senatus  Consoltum  de  Bacchanalibos, 

18, 19. 
Seneca  the  elder,  320-822. 

one  of  his  8wi9ori(Uf  385. 

Seneca  the  younger,  tragedies,  874- 
377  ;  as  a  prose  writer,  378-391  ; 
as  a  philoso])her,  382  ;  in  relation 
to  Christianity,  385-390 ;  his  style, 
390,  391 ;  criticised  by  Quintilian, 
417. 
Sensationalism  of  Lncan,  366. 
SetUeniiae^  of  Ennius,  64. 
Sergius  Flavins,  334. 
Sevenis,  Cornelius,   312  :   criticised 

by  Quintilian,  413. 
Sextius  Pythagorens,  334, 
Sibylline  books,  278. 
SicUy,  influence  of,  4,  27,  216,  n. 
Siculus  Flaccus,  442. 
Silius   Italicus,   421,    422;   imiUtes 

Virgil,  275. 
Silli,  76. 

Similes,  in  Ennius,  73  ;  of  Georgics 
reproduced  in  Aeneid,  259  ;  of  Vir- 
gil, Luciin,  and  Statins  compared, 
435. 
Siparium,  239. 
Siro,  253. 

Siscnnd,  L.  Cornelius,  101. 
Slaves,  presence  of  at  theatres,  42. 
Soccus,  209. 

Society  as  represented  in  Juvenal,  446. 
Sophists,  473. 
Sortes  Virgilianae,  278. 
Spanish  L^tinity,  456. 
Spelling  of  Latin,  12;  of  Accius,  66. 
Statins  the  elder,  423. 
the  younger,  423-429  ;  imi- 
tates Virgil,  275.. 
Strabo,  J.  Caesar,  208. 
Suada(  =  n€itf«6),  109. 
Suasoriaef  Seneca's,  321  ;  a  specimen 
of,    335 ;    as    distinguished,    from 
Controversiae^  338. 
Suetonius.  456-462. 
Suevius,  67,  257. 


Sulpicia,  801,  434. 
Sulpicius,  195. 

Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  C,  467. 
Synis  Publilius,  210,  211,  289,  240; 
one  of  his  fragments,  240. 

T. 

Tabemaria,  55,  208. 

Tabulae  Censoriae,  88. 

Tacitus,  449-455 ;  imiUtes  Sallnst, 

203,  205. 
Tempe,  264. 
Terence,  49-54. 
Tei-entius  Scanms,  463. 
Testamentum  Porcelli,  897. 
Theatre,   Roman,    41 ;   according  to 

Vitruvius,  41. 
Theocritus,  216. 
Thrasea,  855. 
Tiberius,  S42.  , 

Tibullus,  299-302. 
Ticidas,  231. 

TigeUius,  212.* 

Titinius,  55. 

Titius,  296. 

Tmesis  in  Ennius,  72. 

Togatae,  38,  46,  56,  208. 

Trabea,  55. 

TrabeeUa,  47. 

Trachalus,  409-416. 

Tragedy,  Roman,  character  of,  56, 57 ; 
in  imperial  times,  351. 

Tragico-comoedia,  46. 

Trajan,  style  of,  441. 

Trebatius,  C,  157. 

Trogus,  Pompeius,  331. 

Tubero,  205. 

TuUiola,  184. 

Tullius  defended  by  Cicero,  161. 

Tumus,  433. 

Turpilius,  55. 

Tuticanus,  312. 

Twelve  Tables,  laws  of,  15. 

U. 

U,  sound  of,  10. 

Ulpius  Marcellus,  467. 

Umbrians,  9 ;  their  dialect,  9,  10 ; 

alphabet,  11. 
Urbanitas,  196. 


Valerius,  55- 
Aedituus,  85. 
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Valeritif  AntiM,  101. 

Cato,  280. 

Flaccus,  419-421. 

Maxinms,  346. 

Soranus,  240. 

Valgius  RufuB,  C,  295. 
Var^onteius,  133. 
Vanosy  Kufas,  L.,  250,  251. 
Varro,  141-156;  criticised  by  Quin 

tiliaoy  414. 
Atacinus,  167,  231 ;  criticised 

by  Quintilian,  413. 
Fates,  27. 

Yelius  LongaSy  442. 
Velleius  Paterculus,  844-346. 
Vennonias,  100. 
Yerginius  Koiuanos,  211. 

Ruf  us,  433. 

Verres  impeached    by  Cicero,   161, 

162. 
Verrius  Flaccus,  333. 
Vestricius  Spurinna,  434. 
Vesuvius,  eruptioa  of,  described  by 

PUny  the  younger,  402. 
Victorius  Marcellus,  412. 
Viduburia  of  Plautus  lost,  44. 
Vipstanus  Messala,  410. 
Virago,  272. 


Virgil,  252-279 ;]  imitates  Epnius, 
62;  alludes  to  Cicero's  eloquence, 
164 ;  his  Aeneid  edited  by  YariuA, 
251 ;  versos  of  Propertius  upon, 
303,  804 ;  criticised  Dy  QuintiUan, 
413;  his  similes  compared  with 
those  of  Statins  and  Lucan,  435 : 
imitated  by  Juvenal,  448. 

Virginius  Flavus,  355. 

Vitellius,  P.,  348. 

Vitruvius,  241,  247,  381-333. 

Voconius  Romanus  441. 

Volscians,  9. 

Volusius  Maecianus,  467. 

Votienus  Montanus,  348. 

Vowels,  doubling  of,  11. 

W 
Woi*d8,  invention  of,  47;  Greek,  in 
Plautus,  47 ;  choice  of,  by  Accius, 
65. 

X 

Xenocles  of  Adramyttium,  161. 


Zeno,  161;   on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  47 S. 


ERRATA. 

Page   3.%  line  17,  for  '*  which  they  set."  read  •*  which  they  had  set.** 
.,      S8, 11  llni»s  from  bottom,  /or  "none,"  read  "  no  frajfinents." 
^    108.  lino  7,/tfr  "  the  number,"  read  "  their  number." 
,    114.  line  13,  /or  *'  Cornelia,"  read  "  Cornelia." 
^    119,  note  I, /or  "occurring,"  read  "being  Issued." 
^    I'itJ,  16  lines  from  bottom,  /or  "  the  fame,"  read  '*  his  fame." 
„    145,  note  8,  /or  "  Aupu^"  read  '•  Aulus." 
.,    165,  Hue  2, /or  •*  Murena,"  read  '•  .Muraena." 

191,  a  lines  from  bottom, /or  "strutegetlcal "  read  "strategical" 
JOS.  line  9,  /or  "  attention,"  read  "  Intention." 
.,    204.  note  7,  /or  '•  Sallustnim,"  read  **  Sallustlum." 

.,    'iU€,  col.  2,  line  26,  /or  "*  is  a  paa^iago  of  Sempronions,"  read  "Is  in  a  passa^fe  of 
Stfmpronlus." 
208,  9  lines  from  bottom,  /or  "name."  read  ** names." 
il8,  line  C,  /or  ••^i^Xiov,"  read  "  fiiftXloy" 
line  21,  /or  "Cicllia."  r'ead  ;Cillcla."j 
note  I  Jlne  2,  /or  ••  'EnrvWia"  r«ad  "  'EirwXXio." 
i23,  note  6,  /or  -  Xeid."  read  -  X«£a." 
U12,  line  3  of  poetry,  "/or  "  Clcerls,"  read  »  Clceronls." 
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•••ILunrTBOUOHTS,"  &c^  oro  evidently  the  pro- 
<tf  jean  of  research,    we  look  up  any  subject 
the  sun,  and  are  pretty  itiire  to  find  somrtbing 
Ibai  has  been  laid— generally  well  said— upon  it."— 

"  Kfany  beaatiCul  exomplcn  of  thonght  and  stjlo 
art  to  be  found  anions  the  selections.'  —Z«yic^. 

**  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  de«tinod  to 
tike  a  high  placo  asiuug  books  of  this  cloas."— Ao(e« 
flBd  Queria. 

"  A  treotore  to  erery  readier  who  may  be  fortunate 
■HOgh  to  poaaou  it. 

Its  perusal  is  like  inhaling  essences  :  we  have  the 
•nam  only  of  the  groat  authors  quoted.  Wctq  all 
art  seeds  or  gems."— A<(r/f<A  Journal  vf  Edueation. 

**lfr.  Southgato's  reading  will  be  found  to  extend 
•far  nearly  the  whole  known  field  of  literature, 
tncient  and  mtAvm.^'—OeHtlemitn'M  Atagatine. 

"Hera  is  matter  suited  to  all  ta»tos,aud  illustrative 
it  all  opinions :  morals,  politicK,  philosophy,  and  rolld 
Mormatlon.  We  have  nu  hettitation  in  i»'onouncing 
ft  cne  of  Uie  most  important  books  of  the  season. 
%adit  is  due  to  the  publishers  for  the  elegance  with 
'«Uch  the  work  is  gut  up,  and  for  the  extreme 
laaaty  and  correctnustf  of  the  typography.'*— J/orfi<ii(/ 
^IkronitU. 

**0f  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  kind,  we  do  not 
anwrnber  having  met  with  one  in  which  the  selection 
more  judicious,  or  the  accunmlation  of  treasures 

» truly  Wonderful."— i/omiif^  HfraU. 

"Mr.  Southgate  appears  to  havt;  ransacked  every 
k  and  corner  for  gems  of  thought."— ii/^'s/Mf/iajs 
Mmil. 

**Tlie  selection  of  the  extracts  has  been  made  with 

Me,  judgment,  and  critical  nicety."- J/omffij^  t\M. 

"This  Is  a  wondrous  book,  and  contains  a  great 

•ny  gems  of  tliooght."— />ui7y  Newt. 

*  As  a  work  of  reicronce.  it  will  be  an  acquisition 
•d  Mjy  man's  library.  "-/'uWuAn'*  Circular, 
^This  volume  oonia'ns  more  gems  of  thought,  ro- 
Sned  sentiments,  noble  axioms,  and  extractable 
sentences,  than  have  over  before  been  brought  together 
lueur  language."— TVitf  FMd. 

Will  be  fuund  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
■B^^Mterary  men."— TV  Builder. 

•«*ji:  *°^  ^^  P<*^  ^«  described  of  the  beautiful  in 
nitoB  and  art ;  «U  the  wit  tlmt  has  flashed  from 
JWgnaut  minds;  all  the  axioms  of  experience,  the 
•BweCTeii  wttdom  of  philosopher  and  sago,  arooumered 
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The  mind  of  almost  all  nations  and  ages  of  (be 
world  is  recorded  here."— J^tAa  Bull. 

**  This  is  not  a  law-book :  but,  departing  from  oar 
usual  practice,  we  notice  it  bnaiuM  it  i*  likdj  to 
be  very  nseful  to  lawyers."— £a|P  Times. 

"  The  collection  will  prove  a  mine,  rich  sod  Laex- 
Imu'ttible,  to  thoso  in  search  <rf  a  quotation.**—^ 
Juumal.  ? 

"  Tbero  is  not,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  a  single 
trashy  sentence  in  this  volume.  Open  where  ve  o^y, 
every  page  is  laden  with  the  wealth  of  prorofonde^ 
thought,  and  nil  aglow  witli  the  loftiest  inspiratiiin<*  cf 
genius.  To  take  thU  bonk  into  our  hands  is  like  fitting 
down  to  a  grand  convcrsoxione  with  the  greaakt 
thinkers  of  all  agi-s."— S/ci/-. 

"  The  work  of  Mr.  Sonthgate  far  outctrips  all  otlim 
of  its  kind.    To  the  clergjman,  the  autlior.  the  artist, 
and  the  essayist,    'Many  Thoughta  of  Many  Uln^' 
cannot  fail  to  render  almost  incalculable  service."-- 
Edinburgh  Mt-rcurjf. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  depcribinir  Ml 
SouthgateV  as  the  very  best  book  of  the  cisss.  Tttcre 
is  positively  notldng  of  the  kind  in  the  langnsge  thsl 
will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  withit.*— i/oMA.*" 
ITrrir/y  Advertiser. 

**  There  is  no  mood  in  which  wa  can  take  it  nv 
without  deriving  from  it  instnu^on,  oonsolatioD,  sod 
amu.<«ment.  We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Sonthgate  for  a 
book  which  we  shall  regard  as  one  of  our  best  friend 
and  companions."— Cbm&/i(/0v  Chronicle, 

"This  work  possesses  the  merit  of  being  a  msgni* 
iloent  gift-book,  approiniate  to  all  times  and  seasiHrf ; 
o  book  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  the  scholsr,  the 
divine,  or  the  public  man."— F/remajim's  Magka^f. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  a  book  aa  a  libnuy  of  quota* 
tions."- P«Mo/. 

"  Tho  quotations  abound  in  that  thrmg^  wfaicb  ie 
the  mainspring  of  mental  exercise.** — U9eno6U>mHtr. 

"  For  purpoees  of  apposite  quotat&tm,  ft  cannot  ts 
surpflssed,"— JSz-isfel  Times, 

"It  is  impossible  to  pick  oat  a  single  pasMge  to 
the  work  which  does  not,  upon  tho  face  of  It,  justify 
its  selection  by  its  intrinsic  merit.**— Ztursrf  t^kgxmttk, 

"  Weaxe  not  surprised  that  a  Second  Series oi  thli 
work  should  have  been  called  for.  Mr.  SonUigste 
has  the  catholic  tastes  deairablo  in  a  good  EdUtf. 
Preachers  and  public  speakers  wiU  find  that  it  hii 
qMfctal  naes  for  tb«n."— JBdiatery*  DaOf  BeHetr, 

'"ThQ  SECOMD  Skriss  fully  sustains  tl»  dewnn 
xepQtation  oC  tlw  Fbat.'*— JMn  JEML 
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*«*  Also  illustrated  with  a  series  of  first-class  Engravings  on  Steel,  descriptive 
of  the  most  important  Events  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  at  6/- 
extra. 

ANECDOTES  (CYCLOPAEDIA  of  RELIGIOUS 

and  MORAL).  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  George 
Cheever,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  3/6.    Sixteenth  Thousand, 

*«*  These  Anecdotes  relate  to  no  trifling  subjects ;  and  they  have  been  selected, not 
only  for  amusement,  but  for  instruction.  By  those  engaged  in  the  tuition  of  the  young, 
they  will  be  found  highly  useful. 

BIBLE  HISTORY  (A  Manual  of).     By  the  Rev. 

J   Wycliffe  Gedoe.    Small  8vo.    Cloth  neat,  yd. 

"  This  small  but  very  comprehensive  Manual  is  much  more  than  a  mere  snmmary 
of  Bible  History." — Church  Sunday  School  Aiageuin*. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS.     With 

Expository  Lectures  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Maguirb,  Incumbent  of 
St.  Olave's,  Southwark.  With  Steel  Engravings.  Imperial  8vo.  Cloth 
gilt,  10/6.    Second  Edition, 

BUNYAN'S    PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS.     With 

Life  and  Notes,  Experimental  and  Practical,  by  William  Mason. 
Printed  in  large  type,  and  Illustrated  with  full-page  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.    Bevelled  boards,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  3/6*    Tenth  Thousand. 

BUNYAN'S  SELECT  WORKS.    With  atv  Q^jx- 

ginal  Sketch  of  the  Author*!  Life  and  Tvm«%.    ^>rccv«c«Q3k'^Tk^Epb^>3x5^. 
T;k(/  vols.,  Buper-roysd  8vo.    Cloth,  ^61-    New  Kditicm* 
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CHRISTIAN  YEAR  (The) :    Thoughts  in  Verse 

for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  an  ori- 
ginal Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  by  W.  Temple,  Portrait,  and 
sixteen  beautiful  Ent^ravings  on  Steel,  after  eminent  Masters.  In  410, 
handsome  cloth,  bevelled,  12/6;  unique  walnut  boards,  21/-;  morocco 
antique,  25/- ;  morocco  extra,  30/- 


ILLVSTRATIONS. 


Morning   .. 
Sunset 

A  Mountain  Stream 
A  River  Scene 
A  Mountain  Lake 
A  Greek  Temple.. 
A  Village  Church 
The  Wayside  Cross 


after  H.  Howard,  R.A. 
„  G.  Barrett. 

„  C.  Bentlev. 

„  C.  W.  Radclyffe. 
„  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
„  D.  Roberts,  R.A. 
„  C.  W.  Radclyffe. 
„     Tony  Johannot. 


The  Old  Mansion. .after 
The  Cathedral  Choir  „ 
Sunset(after  Claude)  „ 
Moonlight..  ..  „ 
Pastoral  Landscape  „ 
Halt  in  the  Desert  „ 
Guardian  Angels..  „ 
The  Church  Gate 


C.W.  Radclykp?. 

Levaint. 

G.  Barrltt. 

Hofland. 

C.W.  Radclyffe. 

D.  Roberts,  R.A. 

H.  Howard,  R.A. 

C.W.  RADCLVfFE. 


"  An  Edition  de  luxe,  beautifully  got  up admirably  adapted  for  a  gift-book."— 

John  Bull. 

CHRISTIAN  YEAR  (The).     With  Memoir  of  the 

Author  by  W.  Temple,  Portrait,  and  Eight  Engravings  on  Steel, 
after  eminent  Masters.  Small  8vo,  toned  paper.  Cloth  gilt,  5  '• ; 
morocco,  elegant,  10/6  ;  unique  malachite  boards,  12/6.    New  Edition. 

♦*•  The  above  are  the  only  issues  of  the  "  Christian  Year,"  with  Memoir  and  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.    In  ordering,  Griffin's  Editions  should  be  specified. 

CRUDEN'S  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE  TO 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  AND  THE  BOOKS 
CALLED  APOCRYPHAL.  Edited  and  corrected  by  Willi.am 
YouNGMAN.  With  fine  Portrait  of  Cruden.  Imperial  8vo.  Cloth, 
handsome  gilt  top,  7/6.    New  Edition. 


DR.    DICK'S    POPULAR    WORKS. 

DICK  (Thos.,LL.D.):  CELESTIAL  SCENERY; 

or.  The  Wonders  of  the  Planetary  System  Displayed,  including  all  new 
Discoveries.  This  work  is  intended  for  general  readers,  presenting  to 
their  view,  in  an  attractive  manner,  sublime  objects  of  contemplation. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  toned  paper.  Handsomely  bound,  with  gilt 
edges,  5/-    New  Edition, 

DICK    (Dr.):      CHRISTIAN    PHILOSOPHER 

(The) ;  or.  The  Connection  of  Science  and  Philosophy  with  Religion. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  Illustrated  with  150  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  toned  paper.  Handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  5/- 
Twcnty-eighth  Edition. 

DICK    (Dr.):      SIDEREAL   HEAVENS   (The). 

and  other  Subjects  connected  Iwith  Astronomy,  as  illustrative  of  the 
Character  of  the  Deity,  and  of  an  Infinity  of  other  Worlds.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  toned  paper.  Handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  5;- 
iMftr  Edition. 


RELIGIOUS    PUBLICATIONS. 


A  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  BIBLICAL  WORKS, 

BY 

THE    REV.    JOHN    EADIE,    D.D.,    LL.D., 

LaU  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Member  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Company. 

This  Series  has  been  prepared,  on  an  accurate  and  scientific  basis,  to  afford  sound  and 
necessary  aid  to  the  Reaaer  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Four  Volumes  comprised  in  it  form 
in  themselves  a  Complete  Library  uf  Reference,  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical. 

EADIE  (Rev.  Prof.) :  BIBLICAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

(A) ;  or,  Dictionary  of  Eastern  Antiquities,  Geography,  Natural  His- 
tory, Sacred  Annals  and  Biography,  Theology,  and  Biblical  Liter- 
ature, illustrative  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  With  Maps  pre- 
pared expressly  by  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  many  Engravings, 
and  Lithographed  Fac-simile  of  the  recently  discovered  Moabite  Stone, 
with  Translation  of  the  Inscription.  Large  post  8vo,  700  pages. 
Handsome  cloth,  7/6 ;  half-bound  calf,  12/- ;  morocco  antique,  16/- 
Ninetcenth  Edition. 

"  It  gives,  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  great  amount  of  information,  accurate  and 
well  put  together.  The  article  on  '  Creation,*  with  its  survey  of  the  question  at  it 
stands  between  Science  and  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  the 
candour  and  liberality  with  which  the  editor  has  done  his  work.** — Spectator.  * 

"We  roust  regard  this  Bible  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Eadie's  as  decidedly  the  best 
adapted  for  popular  use,  and  have  always  found  it  a  reliable  authority.  To  the  Clergy 
not  possessed  of  large  libraries,  and  to  whom  the  price  of  books  is  important,  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  present  volume." — Clerical  Journal. 

EADIE  (Rev.  Prof.):  CRUDEN'S  CONCORD- 
ANCE TO  THE  HOJLY  SCRIPTURES.  With  a  Portrait  on  Steel  of 
Alexander  Cruden,  M.A.,  and  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kino. 
Post  8vo.  Cloth,  3/6  ;  half-bound  calf,  6/6 ;  full  calf,  gilt  edges,  8/6 ; 
full  morocco,  gilt  edges,  10/6.     Forty-second  Edition, 

*.*  Dr.  Eadib's  has  long  and  deservedly  borne  the  reputation  of  being  the  com- 
pletest  and  best  edition  extant. 

III. 

EADIE    (Rev.    Prof.)  :     CLASSIFIED    BIBLE 

(The).  An  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Illustrated 
with  Maps.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  bevelled,  8/6 ;  morocco,  17/6.  Fifth 
Edition, 

*<,*  The  object  of  the  Classified  Bible  is  to  present  the  entire  Scriptures  under 
certain  distinct  and  exhaustive  Heads  or  Topics.  It  differs  from  an  ordinary  Concor- 
d.mce  in  that  its  arrangement  depends  not  on  words,  but  on  subjects.  The  Reader 
'vill  find,  und'^r  Forty-two  different  Sections,  what  the  Bible  says  in  relation  to 
Doctrine,  Ethics,  Antiquities,  &c.  The  Verses  being  printed  in  full,  reference  and 
comparison  are  greatly  facilitated. 

"  We  have  only  to  add  our  unqualified  commendation  of  a  work  of  real  excellence 
to  every  Biblical  student." — Christian  Times. 

IV. 

EADIE  (Rev.  Prof.)  :    ECCLESIASTICAL  CY- 

CLOPiCDIA  (The) ;  A  Dictionary  of  Chri&tian  Antiquities,  Sects, 
Denominations,  and  Heresies  ;  History  of  Dogmas,  Rites,  Sacraments,  * 
Ceremonies,  &c..  Liturgies,  Creeds,  Confessions,  Monastic  and  Religious 
Orders,  Modem  Judaism,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Eadie,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hartwell  Horne,  Archdeacon  Hale,  Prof.  McCi^UL, 
and  other  contributors.  Post  Svo.  Cloth  bevelled,  8;6;  morocco 
antique,  17/6.     Fifth  Edition, 

"  This  Cyclopedia  will  prove  acceptable  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. A  great  body  of  curious  and  useful  information  will  be  foand  in  it ;  the  aim  has 
been  to  combine  popularity  with  exactness.** — Athgnaum, 

"  Our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  this  U  a^  *  com^\idDk«EAV9«:'  ^Q,i%^%xA'<««^ 
may  add  that  it  is  one  which  will  be  fofond  u«ef«V  and  cotiNe;v^va\  Xft  %.>3tt^^'o»st&«x^ 
both  clergy  Md  ltdty.'''~EnglUk  Churchman, 
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Rev.  Prop.  Eadib's  Works — (continued). 

V. 

EADIE  (Rev.  Prof.) :  A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

HOLY  BIBLE ;  designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  From 
the  larger  work  by  Prof.  Eadie.  With  Map  and  numerous  IHustrations. 
Small  8vo.    Cloth,  2/6 ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  7/6.    Sevtnteitith  Edition, 

"  Parents  and  tutors  will  unanimously  thank  the  author  for  this  result  of  a  labour 
of  love."— Critic. 

"  A  very  good  and  useful  compilation  for  yoxxth."*— Literary  Gazette. 

VL 

EADIE   (Rev.  Prof.):    A   COMMENTARY   ON 

THE  GREEK  TEXT  OF  THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  EPHESIANS.  Revised  throughout  and  enlarged.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  14/     Second  Edition. 

"  This  book  is  one  of  prodigious  learning  and  research.  The  author  seems  to  have 
read  all,  in  every  language,  that  has  been  Mrritten  upon  the  Epistle.  It  is  also  a  work 
of  independent  criticism,  and  casts  much  new  light  upon  many  passages.** — Literary 
Gazette. 

*,*  A  Complete  Prospectus  of  Dr.  Eadie's  Popular  Works  for- 
warded  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


HENRY  (Matthew)  :    A  COMMENTARY  on  the 

HOLY  BIBLE.  With  Explanatory  Notes.  In  3  vols.,  super-roysl 
8vo.     Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  50/-    New  Edition. 

HERBERT      (George)  :       THE       POETICAL 

WORKS  OF.  With  Memoir  by  J.  Nichol,  B.A.,  Oxon,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Charles 
CowDEN  Clarke.  Antique  headings  to  each  page.  Small  8vo. 
Cloth  and  gold,  3/- ;  morocco  antique,  8/- ;  malachite,  10/6. 

KEBLE  and  HERBERT :    THE  CHRISTIAN 

YEAR,  by  John  Keble,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  Temple  ; 
and  THE  TEMPLE,  by  George  Herbert,  with  Memoir  by  Prof. 
NiCHOL.     In  one  vol.,  8vo,  illustrated,  cloth  and  gold,  7/6. 

KITTO  (John,  D.D.,F.S.A.,):  The  HOLY  LAND: 

The  Mountains,  Valleys  and  Rivers  of  the  Holy  Land;  being  the  Physical 
Geography  of  Palestine.  With  eight  full-page  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  2/6.     Tenth  Thousand.    New  Edition. 

"  Contains  within  a  small  compass  a  body  of  most  iaterestiag  and  valuable  failor- 
matioo.** 

KITTO   Qohn,  D.D.,    F.S.A.)  :      PICTORIAL 

SUNDAY  BOOK  (TheV  Contaifiing  neariy  two  thoasand  Hhistrations 
on  Steel  and  "Wood,  and  a  ^«cvta  ol  Vlv^  '\S^Vis^  Cloth  g^  30/* 
Siventy4hird  ThovaaniL. 


RELIGIOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 


MORRISON    (Dr.  J.)  :     FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

Prayers  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the  Yeiir.  410. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  127- 

PALEY  (Archdeacon):  NATURAL  THEOLOGY; 

Or,  the  Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity. 

With  Illustrative  Notes  and  Dissertations,  by  Henry,  Lord  Brougham, 

and  Sir  Charles  Bell.   Many  Engravings.    One  vol.,  i6mo.   Cloth,  4/- 

"  When  Lord  Brougham's  eloquence  in  the  Senate  shall  have  passed  away,  and  hit 
services  as  a  statesman  shall  exist  only  in  the  free  institutions  which  they  have  helped 
to  secure,  his  discourse  on  Natural  Theology  will  continue  to  inculcate  imperishable 
truths,  and  fit  the  mind  for  the  higher  revelations  which  these  truths  are  destined  to 
foreshadow  and  confirm. — Edinburgh  Revitw. 

PALEY(Archdeacon):  NATURAL  THEOLOGY, 

with  Lord  Brougham's  Notes  and  DIALOGUES  ON  INSTINCT. 
Many  Illustrations.    Three  vols.,  i6mo.     Cloth,  7/6. 

*,*  This  Edition  contains  the  whole  of  the  Original  Work,  published 
at  Two  Guineas,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mathematical  Dissertations, 

RAGG  (Rev.  Thomas) :  CREATION'S  TESTI- 
MONY TO  ITS  GOD:  the  Accordance  of  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Revelation.  A  Manual  of  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion ;  with  especial  reference  to  the  Progress  of  Science  and  Advance 
of  Knowledge.  Revised  and  enlarged,  with  new  Appendices  on  Evolu- 
tion and  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  Large  crown  8vo.  Handsome 
cloth,  bevelled  boards,  5/-     Thirteenth  Edition. 

"  We  are  not  a  little  pleased  again  to  meet  with  the  author  of  this  volume  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  far-tamed  work.  Mr.  Kagg  is  one  of  the  few  original  writers  of  our 
time  to  whom  justice  is  being  done."— British  Standard. 

[This  work  has  been  pronounced  "The  book  of  the  age,'*'" The  best  popular  Text 
Book  of  the  Sciences,"  and  "  The  only  complete  Manual  of  Religious  evidence  Na- 
tural and  Revealed.**] 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  (The) :     Being 

Confessions  of  Faith  contributed  by  eminent  Members  of  every  Denom- 
ination of  Christians,  also  of  Mahometanism,  the  Parsee  Religion,  the 
Hindoo  Religion,  Mormonism,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  Harmony  of  the  Christian 
Confessions  of  Faith  by  a  Member  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth  bevelled,  3/6.    New  Edition. 

*«*  In  this  volume.each  denomination,  through  some  leading  member,  has  expressed 
its  own  opinions.  There  is  no  book  in  the  langua^^e  on  the  same  plan.  All  other 
works  on  the  subject,  being  written  by  one  individual,  are  necessarily  one-sided, 
incomplete,  and  unauthentic. 

SCOTT  (Rev.  Thomas) :  A  COMMENTARY  ON 

THE  BIBLE ;  containin^^  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  according  to 
the  Authorised  Version,  with  Practical  Observations,  copious  Marginal 
References,  Indices,  &c.    3  vols.,  royal  410.    Cloth,  63/-    New  Edition. 

TIMES    (John,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "Things  not 

Generally  Known,"  &c.) : 

THOUGHTS  FOR  TIMES  &  SEASONS.  Selected  and  compiled 
by  John  Timbs.      Fcap.  8vo.      Cloth  neat,  i/>    Second  Edition. 

"  In  a  neat  and  concise  form  are  bron^ht  together  strikiog  and  beautiful  pasaagct 
from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  moralista,  and  political  and  acieau&«. 
writers  of  acknowledged  ability."— £i<ui6ifrgfc  Daily  Rciiicvi. 


/ 
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Scientific     Works . 


WORKS  by  WILLIAM  AITKEN,  M.D..  Edin.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  Examiner  in  Medicine  for  H.M.'s 

Army,  Navy,  and  E.I.  Medical  Services,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Imperial 

Societ>'  of  Physicians  of  Vienna,  of  the   Society   of  Medicine  and    Natural   History  of 

Dresden,  and  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Medicine  of  Constantinople. 

The  SCIENCE  and  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE. 

in  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  a  Steel  Plate,  Map,  and  nearly 
200  Woodcuts.  Price  38/-  Sixth  Edition ,  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged. 

From  the  amount  of  additional  matter  introduced,  the  two  Volumes  of  the 
Sixth  Edition  are,  in  reality,  equivalent  to  three ;  a  special  fount  of  type 
having  been  cast  to  enable  the  printer  to  preserve  clearness  without 
adding  to  the  bulk  of  the  work. 

The  Author  has  adopted  throughout  the  New  Nomenclature  and  fol- 
lowed the  Order  of  Classification  of  Diseases  published  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  i86g.  The  Diagrams,  illustrative 
of  the  typical  ranges  of  body-temperature  in  Febrile  Diseases  (which 
were  given  in  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  in  1863,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  Text-book),  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  re-drawn  and  cut  upon 
a  new  model. 

Additional  Woodcuts  have  also  been  introduced,  wherever  it  was  thought 
that  they  would  render  the  descriptions  in  the  text  more  intelligible. 

In  short,  no  labour  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  sustain  the  well-known 
reputation  of  this  Work,  as  '*  the  Representative  Book  of  the  Medical 
Science  and  Practice  of  the  day." 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  The  work  is  an  admirable  one,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Student, 
Professor,  and  Practitioner  of  Medicine Malignant  Cholera  is  very  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  reader  will  find  a  large  amount  of  information  not  to  be  met  with  in  other 

books,  epitomised  for  him  in  this The  part  on  Medical  Geography  forms  an 

a«imirable  feature  of  the  volumes We  know  of  no  work  that  contains  so  much, 

or  such  full  and  varied,  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Medicine." — Lancet. 

"The  extraordinary  merit  of  Dr.  Aitken'swork The  author  has  unquestionably 

performed  a  service  to  the  profession  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  TJie  article  on 
Cholera  undoubtedly  offers  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  summary  of  oar  knowledge 
respecting  that  disease  which  has  yet  appeared." — Practitioner. 

"  Altogether  this  voluminous  treatise  is  a  credit  to  its  Author,  its  Publisher,  and  to 

English   Physic Affords  an  admirable  and  honest  digest  of  the  opinions  and 

practice  of  the  day Commends  itself  to  us  for  sterling  value,  width  ot  retrospect, 

and  fairness  of  representation."— i/*<iiVo-CAt>Mr^«Cfl/  Review. 

"The  Standard  Text-Book  in  the  English  language There  is,  perhaps,  no 

work  more  indispensable  for  the  Practitioner  and  Student."— £<ft».  Medical  Joumml. 


"W« 
without  the 


can  say.  with  perfect  confidence,  that  no  medical  man  in  India  should  be 

he  Sixth  Edition  of  Dr.  Aitken's  'Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine.'    We 

UMy  the  Sixth  £dt(ton,becan%«  \l  \%  ivA\Q\tvv«  tcv«x\«x.   The  article  on  Cholera  is  br&r 

the  most  complete.  ittd\c\ou%.  andX^arn^d  vaimm^n  cil  <yQx  \cc«ywV»&«3fc'wflKM«a&»«  »k;« 

disease  which  has  yet  ap^eattd.''— Itwiioiiv  lAed\co\  QaacUe. 
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Prof.  Aitken*s  Works — {continued.) 

AITKEN  (William,  M.D.,  F.R.S.) :     OUTLINES 

OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  A  Text- 
Book  for  Students.     Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  bevelled,  12/6. 

"  So  complete  as  to  form  a  useful  work  ot  reference.  The  natural  history  of  the 
principal  diseases,  the  diagnostic  signs  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  together 
with  the  therapeutic  indications,  are  concisely  and  systematically  given.  The  book 
cannot  fail  to  become  a  popular  one,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  and  students." — Lancet. 

"  Well-digested,  clear,  and  well-written ;  the  work  of  a  man  conversant  with  every 
detail  of  his  subject,  and  a  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  teaching. — British  Medical 
Journal. 

"Students  preparing  for  examinations  will  hail  it  as  a  perfect  godsend  for  its  con- 
ciseness." — A  tnenatum. 

"  In  respect  of  both  the  matter  contained,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed, 

our  examination  has  convinced  us  that  nothing  could  be  better We  know  of  no 

summary  of  the  use  of  Electricity  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  equal  to  that  contained 
in  the  Section  on  Diseases  of  the  h'ervous  System." — Slcdico-Chirurgical  Review, 

AITKEN(William,M.D.,F.R.S.):  The  GROWTH 

OF  THE  RECRUIT,  and  the  Young  Soldier,  with  a  view  to  the 
Selection  of  "  Growing  Lads  '*  and  their  Training.     i2mo.     Cloth,  2/6. 

"  This  little  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  instructors  of  youth,  and  all  em- 
ployers of  youthful  labour." — Lancet. 

AITKEN   (William,  .M.D,  F.R.S.) :     OUTLINE 

FIGURES  OF  THE  TRUNK  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  On 
which  to  indicate  the  areas  of  physical  signs  in  the  Clinical  Diagnosis 
of  Disease.    For  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  1/6. 


ANSTED   (Prof.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.)  :     GEOLOGY  : 

A  TREATISE  ON.     (Circle  of  the  Sciences).     Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  2/6. 

ANSTED    (Prof.,    M.A.,  F.R.S.)  :     NATURAL 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INANIMATE  CREATION,  recorded  in  the 
Structure  of  the  Earth,  the  Plants  of  the  Field,  and  the  Atmospheric 
Phenomena.  Wirh  numerous  Illustrations.    Large  post  Svo.    Cloth,  8/6. 

BAIRD   (W.,   M.D.,  F.L.S.,  late  of  the  British 

Museum) : 

THE  STUDENT'S  NATURAL  HISTORY;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Na- 
tural Sciences  :  Botany,  Conchology,  Entomology,  Geology,  Mineralosy, 
Palaeontology,  and  Zoology.  With  a  Zoological  Chart,  showing 
the  Distribution  and  Range  of  Animal  Life,  and  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.    Cloth  gilt,  red  edges,  10/6. 

"  The  work  is  a  very  naefal  one,  and  will  contribute,  by  its  cheapness  and  compre- 
hensiveness, to  foster  the  extending  taste  for  Natural  Science.'* — Westminster  RevUw, 

"We  would  well  recommend  this  volume  to  StndenU  of  Natural  Hlatot^  "— Uwamx. 

"Few  men  could  be  better  qttalifift&  lot  «u^ikti«Jk>2haxL\iT.'^%2»x^.y-'^*;^ 
Ttcommend  it  at  a  uicfiil  work  ot  rtitt^ncA  «a  \Y»  «u\k\«sx  ^  '\^%v«A  rwwssr*- 


lo  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  COMPANY'S 


NEW    AND     IMPORTANT     WORK. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  HYGIENE  AND  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH.  By  Alexander  Wynter  Blyth,  M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S., 
etc.,  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Devon,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  North  Devon  Combination  of  Sanitary  Authorities.  Medium 
8vo,  672  pp.,  cloth  bevelled,  with  Map,  Diagram,  and  140  Illustrations, 
28/- 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

The    Work    comprises  over  seven   hundred   Articles,  embracing  the 
following  subjects: — 

I. — Sanitary  Chemistry  :  the  Composition  and  Dietetic  Value 
of  Foods,  with  the  latest  Processes  for  the  Detection  of  Adul- 
terations. 

II. — Sanitary  Engineering  :  Sewage,  Drainage,  Storage  of 
Water,  Ventilation,  Warming,  etc. 

III.  —  Sanitary  Legislation  :  the  whole  of  the  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT,  1875,  together  with  sections  and  portions  of 
other  Sanitary  Statutes,  (without  alteration  or  abridgment, 
save  in  a  few  unimportant  instances)  in  a  form  admitting  of 
easy  and  rapid  reference. 

IV. — Epidemic  and  Epizootic  Diseases  :  their  History  and  Pro- 
pagation,  with  the  Measures  for  Disinfection. 

V. — Hygiene — Military,  Naval,  Private,  Public,  School. 

"  The  work  now  offered  to  the  public  aims  at  filling  a  vacant  place  in  English 
sanitary  literature,  namely,  that  of  a  book  of  reference  which,  in  one  volume  of  con- 
venient size,  shall  contain  the  information  on  sanitary  topics  at  present  only  to  be 
gathered  from  the  perusal  of  many  seiwrate  and  distinct  treatises.  It  is  not  in- 
tended solely  and  entirely  for  any  particular  class.  Sanitation  is  imperial — it  con- 
cerns every  living  unit  of  the  State,  and  is  of  equal  value  to  all.  Therefore, 
althouf^h  the  special  wants  of  the  practical  hygienist— the  medical  officer  of  health 
and  public  analyst — have  naturally  claimed  the  first  place,  and  received  the  attention 
which  their  importance  demands,  the  author  has  throughout  endeavoured  to  render 
intelligible  to  non-professional  readers  also,  every  subject  susceptible  of  such  treat- 
ment."— Extract  from  Author's  Preface. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"Excellently  done  .  .  .  the  articles  are  brief,  but  comprehensive.  We  hax'e 
tested  the  book,  and  can,  therefore,  recommend  Mr.  Blyth's  Dictionary  with  confi- 
dence."— Westminster  Revieu*. 

"Mr.  Blyth's  Dictionary  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  is  a  useful  contribution  to 
Sanitary  Literature  .  .  .  to  a  great  extent  of  an  independent  and  original  cha- 
racter. ...  It  gives  a  survey  not  only  of  modern  Sanitary  Science,  but  of  the 
Law  dealing  with  such  matters."— SufMria^*  Review. 

"  The  articles  on  Food  and  its  Adulterations  are  good,  the  most  recent  methods 
of  examination  being  given,  and  the  chemical  processes  well  described." — Lancet. 

"  A  very  important  Treatise  ...  an  examination  of  its  contents  satisfies  as 
that  it  is  a  work  which  should  be  highly  appreciated."— A/r<iico-CAtrMrg-ica/  Review. 

"  A  work  that  must  have  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  research.    .    .    . 
Will  be  found  of  extreme  value  to  all  who  are  specially  interested  in  Sanitation.    It 
is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  become  a  Standard  Work  in  Hyoibnb  aku 
Public  Health."— Aferfica/  Times  and  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Blyth  has  ably  filled  a  void  in  British  Sanitary  literature.  .  .  .  This 
Standard  Work  .  .  .  indispensible  for  all  who  are  interested  in  Pablic-Health 
matters,  and  for  all  Public  Libraries."- P«Wic  Health. 

"  Contains  a  great  mass  of  information  of  easy  reference  ...  a  compilation 
carefully  made  from  the  best  sources.  Many  of  the  articles  are  veiy  amodr-^ani- 
tary  Record. 

"We  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  book  of  reference  to  all  persoM  interetted 
Sanitation.**— Jndtan  Medical  Gaxctte. 

"  The  author  has  siix>p\Ved  a  d«ud«t%k.ut(i  Vci  oiax  %«s!ciit«ri  Vldnenscw^f — ^Amuim/ 
Ntw$, 
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THE  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 


A  Series  of  Popular  Treatises  on  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences, 
and  their  Applicationsi  by  Professors  Owen,  Ansted,  Youno  and 
Tennant  ;  Drs.  Latham,  Edward  Smith,  Scofpern,  Bushnan  and 
Bronner  ;  Messrs.  Mitchell,Twisden,Dallas,  Gore,  Imray,  Martin, 
Sparling  and  others.  Complete  in  nine  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth 
lettered.  Illustrated  with  many  thousand  Engravings  on  Wood.  5/- 
each  volume. 


Vol.  I.— organic  NATURE.— Part  I.  Animal  and  VegeUblc 
Physiology ;  the  Skeleton  and  the  Teeth ;  Varieties  of  the 
Human  Race,  by  Professor  Owen,  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr. 
Bushnan. 

Vol.  2.— ORGANIC  NATURE.— Part  II.  Structural  and  Sys' 
tematic  Botany, and  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom* 
Invertebrated  Animals :  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith  and  William 
S.  Dallas,  F.L.S. 

Vol.  3.— ORGANIC  NATURE.— Part  III.  Natural  History  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  Vertebrated  Animals  :  by  William  S. 
Dallas,  F.L.S. 

Vol.  4.— inorganic  NATURE.— Geology  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy ;  Crystallography ;  Mineralogy ;  Meteorology,  and 
Atmospheric  Phenomena,  by  Professor  Ansted,  Rev.  W. 
Mitchell,  M.A.,  Professor  Tennant,  and  Dr.  Scopfern. 

Vol.  5.— PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  NAVIGATION,  AND 
NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY,  by  Hugh  Breem,  Greenwich 
Observatory,  Professor  Young  and  E.  J.  Lows,  F.R.A.S. 

Vol.  6.— ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.— The  Imponderable 
Agents  and  Inorganic  Bodies,  by  John  Scofpern,  M.D. 

Vol.  7.— PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.— Monographs  on  Electro- 
Metallurgy  ;  the  Photographic  Art ;  Chemistry  of  Food  and 
its  Adulterations;  and  Artificial  Light;  by  George  Gore,  Bir- 
mingham, John  Scofpern,  M.D.,  Dr.  Edward  Bronner,  Brad- 
ford, Marcus  Sparling,  and  John  Martin. 

Vol.  8.— mathematical  SCIENCE.— Philosophy  of  Arith- 
metic; Algebra  and  its  Solutions;  Plane  Geometry;  Logar- 
ithms ;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry ;  Mensuration  and 
Practical  Geometry,  with  use  of  Instruments,  by  Prof.  Young, 
Rev.  J.  F.  TwisDEN,  M.A.,  Sandhurst  College,  and  Alexander 
Jardine,  C.E. 

Vol.  9.— MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY.— The  Properties  of 
Matter,  Elementary  Statics;  Dynamics;  Hydrostatics;  Hy- 
drodynamics; Pneumatics;  Practical  Mechanics;  and  the 
Steam  Engine,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  M.A.,  J.  R« 
Young,  and  John  Imray. 
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CHARLES  GRIFFIN  S-  COMPANY'S 


THE  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES, 

In  Separate  Treatises.    Cloth. 


1.  Ansted*s  Geology  and  Physical  Geography   . 

2.  Breem*s  Practical  Astronomy         .... 

3.  BRONNERand  Scoffern^s  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Diet 

4.  BusHNAN^s  Physiology  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life 

5.  GoRE^s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Electro-Deposition 

6.  Imray^s  Practical  Mechanics 

7.  Imray*s  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  . 

8.  Jardine's  Practical  Geometry         .... 
g.  Latham^s  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species 

10.  Martin's  Photographic  Art :  Its  Theory  and  Practice 

11.  Mitchell  &  Tennant's  Crystallography  &  Mineralogy 

12.  Mitchell's  Properties  of  Matter  and  Elementary  Statics 

13.  Owen's  Principal  Forms  of  the  Skeleton  and  the  Teeth 

14.  Primary  Atlas  of  Modem  and  Ancient  Geography  . 

15.  Primary  Atlas  of  Geography,  col 

16.  ScoFFERN^s  Chemistry  of  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity 

17.  Scoffern's  Chemistry  of  the  Inorganic  Bodies      • 

18.  Scoffern's  Chemistry  of  Artificial  Light 
ig.  Scoffern  and  Lowe's  Practical  Meteorology 

20.  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany :  Structural  &  Systematic 

21.  Twisden's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 

22.  Twisden  on  Logarithms 

23.  Young's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

24.  YpuNG's  Solutions  of  Questions  in  Algebra    . 

25.  Young's  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy 

26.  Young's  Plane  Geometry        .... 

27.  Young's  Simple  Arithmetic    .... 

28.  Young's  Elementary  Dynamics 
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DALLAS  (W.  S.,  F.L.S.) :  POPULAR  HISTORY 

OF  THE  ANIMAL  CREATION :  being  a  Systematic  and  Popular  Dc- 
scription  of  the  Habits,  Structure  and  Classification  of  Animals.  With 
coloured  Frontispiece  and  maii^  Viutidred  Illustrationt.  Crown  8vo. 
^'oth,  8/6.    New  Edition. 
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DOUGLAS'S      TELEGRAPH     CONSTRUCTION. 


A  MANUAL  OF  TELEGRAPH  CONSTRUC- 

TION  :  The  Mechanical  Elements  of  Electric  Telegraph  Engineering. 
For  the  use  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  others.  By  John  Christie 
Douglas,  Society  of  Telegraphic  Engineers,  East  India  Government 
Telegraph  Department,  &c.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  bevelled,  15/- 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 
Part  I. — General    Principles    of    Strength    and 

Stability,  comprising  the  Strength  of  Materials;  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Load  and  Stress  in  Telegraph  Structures,  such  as 
Poles — simple,  strutted,  tied,  stayed,  coupled,  and  trussed; 
the  Catenary,  with  application  of  its  Formulae  to  the  cases 
of  Wires  and  Cables;  Theory  of  the  Submersion  of 
Cables,  &c. 

Part  II. — Properties  and  Applications  of  Mate- 
rials, Operations,  and  Manipulation,  including  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of,  and  Numerical  Data  for,  designing 
Simple  Structures,  such  as  Poles  of  Iron  and  Wood ;  Iron  and 
Wooden  Masts — simple  and  compound;  Specifications  for 
Wire,  &c. ;  Soldering ;  Surveying ;  the  Raising  of  heavy 
Masts  ;  Insulating  Materials  and  their  Applications,  &c. 

Part  III. — Telegraph  Construction,  Maintenance 

AND  Organisation,  treating  of  the  Application  of  the  In- 
formation  conveyed  in  Parts  I  and  II.  to  the  case  of  Combined 
Structures,  including  the  Construction  of  Overground,  Subter- 
ranean, and  Subaqueous  Lines ;  Office  Fittings ;  Estimating ; 
Organisation,  &c. 

"  Mr.  Douglas  deserves  the  thanks  of  Telegraphic  Engineers  for  the  excellent 

'  Manual' now  before  us    ....    he  has  ably  supplied  an  existing  want 

the  subject  is  treated  with  great  clearness  and  judgment  ....  good  practical 
information  given  in  a  clear,  terse  style." — Engineering. 

"  Mr.  Douglas's  work  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  its  kind.    .    .    .    The  author  is 

evidently  a  practical  Telegraphic  Engineer The  amount  of  information 

Kivcn  is  such  as  to  render  this  volume  a  most  useful  guide  to  any  one  who  may  be 
t:ngat;ed  in  any  branch  of  Electric-Telegraph  Engineering." — Athenaum. 

"  The  book  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  Telegraphic  Engineers.    .    .    . 
the  arrangement  is  so  judicious  that  with  the  aid  of  the  full  table  of  contents,  reference 
to  any  special  point  should  be  easy."— /ron. 

GRIFFIN  (John  Joseph,  F.R.S.)  : 

CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS:  A  Popular  Manual  of  Experi- 
mental Chemistry.  With  540  Engravings  of  Apparatus.  Crown  4to. 
Cloth.     Tenth  Edition. 

Part  I.    Elementary  Chemistry,  price  2/- 

Part  II.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metallic  Elements,  including  a 
Comprehensive  Course  of  Class  Experiments,  price  Jo/6. 

Or,  complete  in  one  volume,  c\ol\i,  g^\\.  Xo^^  \^\^ 
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LEAKED  (Arthur,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Senior  Phy- 

sician  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital) : 

IMPERFECT  DIGESTION :  Its  Causes  and  Treatment.    Post  8vo. 
Cloth,  4/6.     Sixth  Edition. 

"  It  now  constitutes  about  the  best  work  on  the  subject.**— Lancf/. 

"  Dr.  Leared  has  treated  a  most  important  subject  in  a  practical  spirit  and  popula** 
TDAnner.'^— Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

'*  A  useful  manual  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats,  and  we  welcome  it  as  an 
addition  to  our  Medical  Literature."— I>«*/m  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


MOFFITT   (Staff-Assistant-Surgeon    A.,    of  the 

Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley)  : 

A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ATTENDANTS  ON 
THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  IN  WAR.  Published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in 
War,    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    Cloth,  5/- 

"  A  work  by  a  practical  and  experienced  author.  After  an  explicit  chapter  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  directions  are  given  concerning  bandaging,  dressing  of 
sores,  wounds,  &c.,  assistance  to  wounded  on  field  of  action,  stretchers,  mule  litters, 
ambulance,  transport,  &c.  All  Dr.  Moffitt'a  instructions  are  assisted  by  well  executed 
illustrations.** — Public  Opinion. 

"  A  well  written  volume.  Technical  language  has  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
and  ample  explanations  are  afforded  on  all  matters  on  the  uses  and  management  of 
the  Field  Hospital  Equipment  of  the  British  Army.** — Standard. 


NAPIER  (James,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.): 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7/6.  Fifth  Edition^  revised  and 
enlarged. 

GENERAL     CONTENTS. 


I.— History  of  the  Art. 
II.— Description    of   Galvanic    Bat- 
teries  and   their   Respective 
Peculiarities. 
in. — Electrotype  Processes. 
IV. — Bronzing. 

v.— Miscellaneous  Applications  of 
the  Process  of  Coating  with 
Copper. 


VI. — Dbpostion  of  Metals   upon  one 

another. 
Vn. — Electro-Platino. 
VIII. — Electro-Gilding. 
IX.— Results  of  Experiments  on  the 
Depostion  of  other  Metals  as 
Coatings. 
X.— Theoretical  Observations. 


"A  work  that  has  become  an  established  authority  on  Electro-Metallurg>-,  an  art 
which  has  been  of  immense  use  to  the  Manufacturer  in  economising  the  quantity  of 

the  precious  metals  absoibed.  and  in  extending  the  sale  of  A  rt  Manufactures 

We  can  heartily  commend  the  work  as  a  valuable  handbook  on  the  subject  on  which 
It  treats."~7o«r«a;  of  Applied  Science. 

"The  fact  of  Mr.  Napier's  Treatise  having  reached  a  fifth  edition  is  good 
evidence  of  an  appreciation  of  the  Author's  mode  of  treating  his  subject A 


very  useful  and  practical  little  Manual."— /ron. 


frfi.«J  Ir  S*  Edition  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  new  work,  and  of  t  proved  and  tried 
incntt.  Mr.  Napier  is  well-known  for  the  carefiihiess  and  accuracy  with  which  he  writes 
in  thlJ^  wathorourimesa  In  the  handling  of  the  subject  wluchialkr  from  genenU 
J«#i!??^.  y*  •  •  •.  ^^*  "^^^^  »  oat  tA  ^a»fe  ^\A!eGk^>a«mA«&  ««^Mae  firtt-cUat 
information,  are  calcuUited  \ounp\T«Vaveti>ioixr---ltwtU«T  <)m4  VlaiUIMMSkcv,. 
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NAPIER  (James,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.) : 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ART  OF  DYEING  AND  DYEING  RE- 
CEIPTS. Illustrated  by  Diagrams  and  Numerous  Specimens  of  Dyed 
Cotton,  Silk,  and  Woollen  Fabrics.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  21/-.  Third 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 

GENERAL    CONTENTS: 

Part  I.— HEAT  AND  LIGHT: 

Their  effects  upon  Colours  and  the  changetTlthey  produce  in 
many  Dyeing  Operations. 

Part  II.— A  CONCISE  SYSTEM  OF  CHEMISTRY,  with  special 
reference  to  Dyeing : 

Elements  of  Matter,  their  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
producing  in  their  combination  the  different  Acids,  Salts,  &c. 
in  use  in  the  Dye-House. 

Part  III.— MORDANTS  AND  ALTERANTS  : 

Their  composition,  properties,  and  action  in  fixing  Colours 
within  the  Fibre. 

Part  IV.— VEGETABLE  MATTERS  in  use  in  the  Dye-House  : 
ist,  those  containing  Tannin,  Indigo,  &c. ;  2ndly,  the  various 
Dyewoods  and  Roots,  as  Logwood,  Madder,  Bark,  &c. 

Part  V.— ANIMAL  DYES  : 
Cochineal,  Kerms,  Lac,  &c. 

Part  VI.— COAL-TAR  COLOURS: 

Their  Discovery,  Manufacture,  and  Introduction  to  the  Dyeing- 
Art,  from  the  discovery  of  MAUVE  to  ALIZARIN. 

APPENDIX.— RECEIPTS  FOR  MANIPULATION: 

Bleaching;  Removing  Stains  and  Dyes;  Dyeing  of  different 
Colours  upon  Woollen,  Silk,  and  Cotton  Materials,  with 
Patterns. 

"  The  numerous  Dyeing  Receipts  and  the  Chemical  Information  furnished  will  be 

exceedingly  valuable  to  the  Practical  Dyer a  Manual  of  necessary 

reference  to  all  those  who  wish  to  master  their  trade,  and  keep  pace  with  the  scientiSc 
discoveries  of  the  timt.''— Journal  of  Applied  Science. 

"In  this  work  Mr.  Napier  has  done   good  service being  a  Practical  Djrer 

himself,  he  knows  the  wants  of  his  confrires the  Article  on  Water  it  a  very 

valuable  one  to  the  Practical  Dyer,  enabling^  him  readily  to  detect  impurities,  and 

correct  their  action The  Article  on  Indigo  is  very  exhaustive the  Dyeifif 

i^cceiptsare  very  numerous,  and  well  illustrated."— r*jc/i/<  Manufacturer. 


PHILLIPS  (John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  late  Pro- 

fessor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Oxford). 

A  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY:  Practical  and  Theoretical.  Revised 
and  Edited  by  Robert  Etheridoe,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  MuaeutaoC 
Practical  Geology.     (In  Prf^aration^. 
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PHILLIPS  (J.  Arthur.M.  Inst. C.E.,F.C.S.,F.G.S., 

Ancien  Eleve  de  I'Ecole  des  Mines,  Paris): 

ELEMENTS  OF  METALLURGY:  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Extracting  Metals  from  their  Ores.  With  over  two  hundred  Il- 
lustrations, many  of  which  have  been  reduced  from  Working  Drawings. 
Royal  8vo,  764  pages,  cloth,  34/- 

GENERAL  CONTENTS: 

L — A  Treatise  on  Fuels  and  Refractory  Materials. 

n. — A  Description  of  the  principal  Metalliferous  Minerals,  with 
their  Distribution. 

III. — Statistics  of  the  amount  of  each  Metal  annually  produced 
throughout  the  World,  obtained  from  official  sources,  or, 
where  tliis  has  not  been  practicable,  from  authentic  private 
information. 

IV. — The  Methods  of  Assaying  the  different  Ores,  together  with 
the  Processes  of  Metallurgical  Treatment,  comprising : 
Iron,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Aluminium,  Copper,  Tin,  Antimony, 
Arsenic,  Zinc,  Mercury,  Bismuth,  Lead,  Silver,  Gold 
and  Platinum. 

" '  Elements  of  Metallurgy*  possesses  intrinsic  merits  of  the  highest  degree.  Sach 
a  work  is  precisely  wanted  by  the  great  majority  of  students  and  practical  iii*orkers, 
and  its  very  compactness  is  in  itself  a  first-rate  recommendation.  The  author  has 
treated  with  great  skill  the  metallurgical  operations  relating  to  all   the  principal 

metals.    The  methods  are  described  with  surprising  clearness  «nd  exactness In 

our  opinion  the  best  work  ever  written  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  its  practical 
treatment." —  Wtstminster  Review. 

"In  this  most  useful  and  handsome  volume  Mr.  Phillips  has  condensed  a  large 

amount  of  valuable  practical  knowledge We  have  not  only  the  results  of  scientinc 

inquir>' most  cautiously  set  forth,  but  the  experiences  of  a  thoroughly  practical  man. 

very  clearly  given A  careful  study  of  the  first  division  of  the  book,  on  Fuels,  will 

be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  every  one  in  training  for  the  practical  applications  of 
our  scientific  knowledge  to  any  of  our  metallurgical  operations." — Athetueum. 

"  For  twenty  years  the  learned  author,  who  might  well  have  retired  with  honour 
on  account  of  his  acknowledged  success  and  high  character  as  an  authority  in  Metal- 
lurgy, has  been  making  notes,  both  as  «  Mining  Engineer  and  a  practical  Metallurgist, 
and  devoting  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  accumulation  of  materials 
for  this,  his  Masterpiece.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  '  Elements  of  Metal- 
lurgy' will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  Students  in  Science  and  Art,  as  well  as  by  Practi- 
cal Workers  in  Metals Two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  devoted  exclusively  to 

the  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  in  which  every  process  of  manufacture  is  treated,  and  the 
latest  improvements  accurately  detailed.— Co//i>ry  Guardian. 

"  The  value  of  this  work  is  almost  inestimable.    There  can  be  no  question  that  the 

amount  of  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  it  is  enormous There  is  certainly  no 

Metallurgical  Treatise  in  the  language  calculated  to  prove  of  such  general  utility  to 
the  Student  really  seeking  sound  practical  information  upon  the  subject,  and  none 
which  gives  greater  evidence  of  the  extensive  metallurgical  knowledge  of  its  author." 
^Mining  Journal. 


PORTER  :     (Surgeon-Major    J.    H.,    Assistant- 

Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  Hon.  Assoc, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem)  : 

THE  SURGEON'S  POCKET-BOOK:  An  Essay  on  the  Best  Treat- 
ment  of  the  Wounded  in  War ;  for  which  a  Prize  was  awarded  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  of  Germany.  Specially  adapted  to  the  Public 
Medical  Services.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  i6mo,  roan,  7/6. 

''Just  such  a  work  as  has  long  been  wanted,  in  which  men  placed  in  a  novel 
position,  can  find  out  quickly  what  is  best  to  be  done.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to 
every  ofiBccr  in  the  Public  \fedical  Services."— Pr«c<i/io»rr. 

,.  '.'A  complete  vade  mtcum  to  guide  the  military  surgeon  in  the  field.*— BnfisA 
Medical  Journal. 

"A  capital  little  book  .  .  .  of  the  greatest  practical  value.  .  .  .  A  surgeon 
witA  this  Manual  in  his  pocket  becotivcssiTeAxv  <A  tvwqltc^  &t  fxost.^-^WestmiiuUr 
Review. 
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SCIENTIFIC  MANUALS 

BY 

W.J.  MACQUORN  RANKINE,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


I.— RANKINE  (Prof.):  APPLIED  MECHANICS 

(A  Manual  of) ;   comprising  the  Principles  of  Statics  and  Cinematics, 

and  Theory  of  Structures,  Mechanism  and  Machines.    With  numerous 

Dia<:rams.     Revised  by  E.  F.  Bamber,  C.E.     Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  12/6. 

EitrJith  Edition. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  adopted  as  a  text-book The  whole  of  the  information  ll 

so  Admirably  arranged  that  there  is  every  facility  for  reference." — Mining  Journal. 

II.— RANKINE  (Prof.):  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

(A  Manual  of) ;  comprising  Engineering  Surveys,  Earthwork,  Founda-; 
tions,  Masonry,  Carpentry,  Metal-work,  Roads,  Railways,  Canals, 
Rivers,  Water-works,  Harbours,  &c.  With  numerous  Tables  and  Illus- 
trations. Revised  by  £.  F.  Bamber,  C.E.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  16/- 
Eleventh  Edition. 

*'  Far  surpasses  in  merit  every  existing  vrork  of  the  kind.  As  a  Manual  for  the 
hands  of  the  professional  Civil  Engineer  it  is  sufficient  and  unrivalled,  and  even  when 
we  say  this  we  fall  short  of  that  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Rankine's  labours  which  we 
should  like  to  express." — The  Engineer. 

"  The  *  Manual  of  Civil  Engineering'  might,  without  any  impropriety,  be  termed  an 
encyclopaedia  of  the  scftnce,  for  it  touches — and  that  with  a  master  hand— every  branch 
of  it." — Mechanics*  Magazine. 

III.— RANKINE  (Prof.):     MACHINERY  AND 

MILL  WORK  (A  Manual  of) ;  comprising  the  Geometry,  Motions, 
Work,  Strength,  Construction,  and  Objects  of  Machines,  &c.  Illus- 
trated with  nearly  300  Woodcuts.  Revised  by  E.  F.  Bamber,  C.E. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  12/6.     Third  Edition. 

"  Professor  Rankine's  '  Manual  of  Machinery  and  Millwork  *  fully  maintains  th« 
high  reputation  which  he  enjoys  as  a  scientific  author ;  higher  praise  it  is  di£Bcult  to 
award  to  any  book.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  lantern  to  the  feet  of  every  engineer." — The 
Ent;ineer. 

IV.— RANKINE  (Prof.):  The  STEAM  ENGINE 

and  OTHER  PRIME  MOVERS  (A  Manual  of).  With  Diagram 
of  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Steam,  numerous  Tables  and 
Illustrations.  Revised  by  E.  F.  Bamber,  C.E.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
12/6.    Eighth  Edition. 

v.— RANKINE  (Prof.):     USEFUL  RULES  and 

TABLES.  For  Architects,  Builders,  Carpenters,  Coachbuilders,  En- 
gravers, Engineers,  Founders,  Mechanics  Shipbuilders,  Surveyors, 
Wheelwrights,  &c.    Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  9/-    Fifth  Edition. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  most  useful  collection  of  engineering  data  hitherto  prodaced."— 
Muting  Journal. 

VI.— RANKINE     (Prof.):       A     MECHANICAL 

TEXT-BOOK.    By  Professor  Macquorn  Rankinb &  £.  F.  Bambbr,  C.E. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  9/-    Second  Edition, 

"  The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  very  connplete,  and  likely  to  prove  invaluable  for  fumith- 
ing  a  useful  and  reliable  outline  of  the  subjects  treated  of.*— Mining  JoumM. 

*«*  The  MBCHANiCAL  TKXT^BOOK  fonus  a  simple  Introduction  to  Prot  ramkxms's  skuk^ 

of  MANUALS  on  «MQlHU«1ll«Q  «CCi4  U^^VLK^kVC^. 
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SHELTON  (W.  v.,  Foreman  to  the  Imperial  Ot- 

toman  Gun-Factories,  Constantinople). 

THE  MECHANIC'S  GUIDE:  A  Hand-book  for  Engineers  and 
Artizans.  With  Copious  Tables  and  Valuable  Recipes  for  Practical 
Use.   Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7/6. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS: 


Part      I. — Arithmetic. 

Part    II. — Geometry. 

Part  III. — Mensuration. 

Part  IV. — ^Velocities  in  Boring 
and  Wheel-Gearing. 


Part  V. — Wheel  and  Screw- 
Cutting. 

Part  VI. — Miscellaneous  Sub- 
jects. 

Part    VII.— The  Steam-Engine. 

Part  VIII. — The  Locomotive. 


"  The  Mechanic's  Guide  will  answer  its  purpose  as  completely  as  a  whole  series 
of  elaborate  text-books.**— Aftntij'  Journal. 

"  Ought  to  have  a  place  on  the  bookshelf  of  every  mechanic." — Iron. 

"  Much  instruction  is  here  given  without  pedantry  or  pretension." — Builder. 

"  A  iine  qud  non  to  every  practical  Mechanic." — Railway  Service  Gazette. 

***  This  Work  is  specially  intended  for  Self-Teachers,  and  places  before  the  Reader 
a  concise  and  simple  explanation  of  General  Principles,  together  with  Illustrations  of 
their  adaptation  to  Practical  Purposes. 

THOMSON     (Robert    Dundas,    M.D.,    F.R.S.): 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Practical  and 
Theoretical.  With  its  applications  to  Mineralogy,  Physiology,  and  the 
Arts.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.    Cloth,  8/6. 

"  Its  limited  compass,  its  completeness  and  correctness,  recommend  this  Cydo- 
pcsdia  of  Chemistry  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  science." — A  themeum. 

"  In  every  respect  worthy  of  praise.  It  is,  within  a  limited  space,  by  far  the  best 
Compendium  of  Chemistry  which  we  have  yet  seen. — Lancet. 

THOMSON  (Spencer, M.D.,L.R.C.P., Edinburgh): 

A  DICTIONARY  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  and  HOUSEHOLD 
SURGERY.  Thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  state 
of  Medical  Science.  With  an  additional  chapter  on  the  Management 
of  the  Sick  Room ;  and  Hints  for  the  Diet  and  Comfort  of  Invalids. 
Many  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  750  pages.  Cloth,  8/6.  Twelfth 
Edition, 

"  The  best  and  safest  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  and  Household  Surgery  which 
has  yet  appeared."— Lo>Mfon  Journal  of  Medicine. 

**  Dr.  Thomson  has  fully  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  public  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  professional  knowledge.** — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

"  Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  families  and  the  clergy." — Oxford  Herald, 


WYLDE  Qames,  formerly   Lecturer   on  Natural 

Philosophy  at   the   Polytechnic): 

THE  MAGIC  OF  SCIENCE:  A  Manual  of  Easy  and  Amusing 
Scientific  Experiments.  With  Steel  Portrait  of  Faraday  and  many 
hundred  Engravings.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  5/-  Third 
Edition, 

*'  Of  priceless  value  to  furnish  work  for  idle  hands  during  the  holidajrs.  A 
thousand  mysteries  of  Modern  Science  are  here  unfolded.  We  learn  how  to  make 
Oxygen  Gas,  how  to  construct  a  Galvanic  Battery,  how  to  gild  a  Medal  by  Electro- 
plating, or  to  reproduce  one  by  Electrotyping,  how  to  make  a  Microscope  or  take  a 
Photograph,  while  the  elements  of  Mechanics  are  explained  so  simply  and  clemrly 
that  the  most  unmechanical  of  minds  must  understand  them.  Such  a  work  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.** — The  Graphic. 

**  To  those  who  need  to  be  allured  into  the  paths  of  natural  science,  by  witneating 
the  wonderfttl  results  that  can  be  produced  by  well-contrived  experiments,  we  do  not 
koow  that  we  coald  tccommeadamore  u'&c^vXNoVame," — Athenetum. 
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Educational  Works. 


BRYCE    (Archibald   Hamilton,  D.C.L.,    LL.D., 

Senior  Classical  Moderator  in  the  University  of  Dublin) : 

VIRGILII  OPERA.  Text  from  Heyne  and  Wagner.  English 
Noteg,  original,  and  selected  from  the  leading  German,  American 
and  English  Commentators.  Illustrations  from  ^e  antique.  In  three 
parts.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  2/6  each. 

Part  I.      Bucolics  and  Georg^ics. 

Part  II.    The  JEntid,  Books  I.— VI. 

Part  III.  The  iEneid,  Books  VII.— XII. 

Or,  complete  in  one  volume.    Cloth,  6/- 

"  Contains  the  pith  of  what  has  been  written  fa^  the  best  scholars  on  the  subject. 
.The  notes  comprise  everything  that  the  student  can  want." — Atktnteum. 


"  The  roost  complete,  as  well  as  elegant  and  correct,  edition  of  Virgil  ever  published 
in  this  country." — Educational  Times, 

"  The  best  commentary  on  Virgil  which  a  student  can  obtain.** — Scotsman. 

COBBETT  (William) :    ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

in  a  Scries  of  Letters,  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Pcr- 
•        sons  in  general.    With  an  additional  Chapter  on  Pronunciation,  by  the 
Author's  Son,  James  Paul  Cobbett.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  1/6.    {Tht 
only  correct  and  authorized  Edition), 

"  A  new  and  cheapened  edition  of  that  most  excellent  of  all  English  Grammars, 
William  Cobbett's.  It  contains  new  copyright  matter,  as  well  as  includes  the  equally 
amusing  and  instructive  *  Six  Lessons  intended  to  prevent  statesmen  from  vrriting  in 
an  awkward  manntr.'"'— Atlas. 

COBBETT  (William) :  A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  3/6.    Fifteenth  Edition. 

" '  Cobbett's  French  Grammar  *  comes  out  with  perennial  freshness.  There  are 
few  grammars  equal  to  it  for  those  who  are  learning,  or  desirous  of  learning,  French 
without  a  teacher.  The  work  is  excellently  arranged,  and  in  the  present  edition  we 
note  certain  careful  and  wise  revisions  of  the  text.** — School  Board  ChronicU. 

"  Business  men  commencing  the  study  of  French  will  find  this  treatise  one  of  the 
best  aids It  is  largely  used  on  the  Contintnt."— Midland  Counties  Herald. 

COBBETT  (Miss  S.)  :  FRENCH  VERBS  AND 

EXERCISES.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  1/6. 

COBBETT   (James   Paul):    A   LATIN   GRAM- 

MAR.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  2/- 

COLERIDGE  (Samuel  Taylor)  :  A  DISSERTA- 
TION ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  METHOD.  (Encyclofadia  tf<tfo. 
foUtana,)    With  a  Synopsis.    CtovmEvo.    Q\o>3cv,a\.    't^xtiW^^xV-ww.- 
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CRAIK'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

\.  COMPENDIOUS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE  AND 

.  OF  THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE    from   the   Norman   Conquest. 

With'  numerous  specimens.     By  George  Lillie  Craik,  LL.D.,  late 

Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature,  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

In  two  vols.     Royal  8vo.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  25/- ;  full  calf, 

gilt  edges,  37/6    New  Edition, 

GENERAL      CONTENTS. 

Introductory. 

I. — The  Norman  Period — The  Conquest. 

II. — Second  English — commonly  called  Semi-Saxon. 

III. — Third  English — Mixed,  or  Compound  English. 

IV. — Middle  and  Latter  Part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

v.— The  Century  between  the  English  Revolution  and  the 

French  Revolution. 

VI. — The  Latter  Part  of  the  Fighteenth  Century. 

VII.— The  Nineteenth  Century    (a)   The   Last  Age  of   the 

Georges. 

(6)   The  Victorian  Age. 

With  numerotis  Excerpts  and  Specimens  of  Style. 

'*  Anyone  who  will  take  the  tronble  to  ascerUin  the  fact,  will  find  how  completely 
even  our  great  poets  and  other  writers  of  the  last  generation  have  already  faded  from 
the  view  of  the  present  with  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  educated  and  reading 
public.    Scarcely  anything  is  generally  read  except  the  publications  of  the  day.    Yet 

NOTHING   IS   MOKB   CERTAIN    THAN  THAT  NO  TKUK  CULTIVATION  CAN  BE  SO  ACQUIRED. 

This  is  the  extreme  case  of  that  entire  ignorance  of  history  which  has  been  affirmed, 
not  with  more  point  than  truth,  to  leave  a  person  always  a  child ^ 

"  The  present  work  combines  the  History  op  the  Literature  with  the  His- 
tory OP  the  Lanquaob.  The  scheme  of  the  course  and  revolutions  of  the  Lan- 
guage which  is  followed  here  is  extremely  simple,  and  resting  not  upon  arbitrary,  but 
upon  natural  or  real  distinctions,  gives  us  the  only  view  of  tkc  subject  that  can  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  of  a  scientific  chnraLCter."— Extract  from  tht  Author's  Pre/ace. 

"  Professor  Craik's  book  going, as  it  does,  through  the  whole  historvof  the  language, 
probablv  takes  a  place  ^uite  by  itself.  The  great  value  of  the  book  is  its  thorough 
comprehensiveness.  It  is  always  clear  and  straightfor^-ard,  and  deals  not  in  theones 
but  m  facts." — Saturday  Revitw. 

"  Professor  Craik  has  succeeded  in  making  a  book  more  than  usually  agreeable.  " 
The  Times. 

CRAIK   (Prof.):    A   MANUAL   OF   ENGLISH 

LITERATURE,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges,  Schools  and  Civil  Service 
Examinations.  Selected  from  the  larger  work,  by  Dr.  Craik.  Crown 
8vo.     Cloth,  7/6.    Seventh  Edition, 

"  A  Manual  of  English  Literature  from  so  experienced  and  well-read  a  achoUr  M 
Professor  Craik  needs  no  other  recommendation  than  the  mention  of  its  eziatence.**^ 
Spectator, 

*  "  This  augmented  effort  w\\\  be,N«e  dotxVA.  tio\,t*«vq«A  with  decided  approbation 
by  tliose  who  are  entitled  to  judge,  wvd  %\.>x^vtd  ^VCci  m\iOci  ^xq^sOwi  \^»fe^\»  wit  to 

iearn If  our  young  teadeiB NnW  ^v*  \i«3lXVj  V«^^^ ^IkS'wte.^'^S;^- 

wiJI  greatly  benefit  by  the  vilde  »iA  wmnd  ^\w*  >^*  ^^  '^^*^**'  ^^'^"^  ^^^««^* 
^thfnen$m. 
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CRUTTWELL    (Rev.    Charles   Thomas,    M.A., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford) : 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Times  of  the  Antonines.  With  Chronological  Tables, 
etc.,  for  the  Use  of  Students.    Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,    (in  Preparation), 

CURRIE  Qoseph,  formerly  Head  Classical  Master 

of  Glasgow  Academy) : 

HORATII  OPERA.  Text  from  Orellius.  English  Notes,  original, 
and  selected  from  the  best  Commentators.  Illustrations  from  the  an- 
tique.   In  two  parts.    Fcap.  Svo.^    Cloth,  3/-  each. 

Part  I.    Carmina. 
Part  II.  Satires. 

Or,  complete  in  one  volume.    Cloth,  5/- 

"  The  notes  are  excellent  and  exhaustive.**— Q«af<^r<>  Journal  of  Education. 


CURRIE    (Joseph)  :      EXTRACTS     FROM 

CiESAR'S  COMMENTARIES;  containing  his  description  of  Gaul, 
Britain  and  Germany.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  &c.  Adapted  for 
Young  Scholars.     i8mo.    Cloth,  1/6.    Fourth  Edition, 


D'ORSEY  (Rev.  A.  J.,  B.D.,  M.C.P.,  Lecturer  at 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge) : 

SPELLING  BY  DICTATION  :  Progressive  Exercises  in  English 
Orthography,  for  Schools  and  Civil  Service  Examinations.  i8mo. 
Cloth,  i/-    Fourteenth  Thousand, 


FLEMING    (William,    D.D.,   late    Professor    of 

Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow) : 

THE  VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  Mental,  Moral. 
AND  Metaphysical.  With  Quotations  and  References  for  the  Use  of 
Students.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  Pro. 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown 
8vo.     Cloth  bevelled,  10/6.     Third  Edition^  enlarged, 

"  An  admirable  book.  ...  In  its  present  shape  will  be  welcome,  not  only  to 
Students,  but  to  many  who  have  long  since  passed  out  of  the  class  of  Students, 
popularly  so  called." — Scotsman. 

"  The  additions  bv  the  Editor  bear  in  their  clear,  concise,  vigorous  expression  the 
stamp  of  his  powerful  intellect,  and  thorough  command  of  our  language.  More  than 
ever,  the  work  is  now  likely  to  have  a  prolonged  and  useful  existence,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  researches  of  those  entering  upon  philosophic  Studies." — Weekly  Review. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  a  Student's  Library."— ra6/«t. 

McBURNEY  (Isaiah,  LL.D-V-  ^^t^^^'^'^ 

PROM  OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES.    >N\tYkli\o\fc%,N^^^«ci'»^'^' 
Adapted  for  Young  Scholars,     i8mo.    C\olVi,  t|^.    TKiTd.  Bdxiwm. 
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COB  BIN'S   MANGNALL: 

MANGNALL'S  HISTORICAL  AND  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS QUESTIONS,  for  the  Use  of  Young  People.  By  Richmal 
Manonall.  Greatly  enlarged  and  corrected,  and  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  By  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.  i2mo.  Cloth  4/-  Forty-tighih 
Thousand,    New  Illustrated  Edition. 

MENTAL    SCIENCE:      SAMUEL     TAYLOR 

COLERIDGE'S  CELEBRATED  ESSAY  ON  METHOD;  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  Treatises  on  Logic  and  Rhetoric.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  5/-     Tenth  Edition. 


WORKS    BY    WILLIAM     RAMSAY,     M.A., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

A    MANUAL     OF     ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES. 

For  the  use  of  Advanced  Students.  With  Map,  numerous  Engravings 
and  very  copious  Index.  Revised  and  enlarged,  with  an  additional 
Chapter  on  Roman  Agriculture.  Crovirn  8vo.  Cloth,  8/6.  Tenth  Edi- 
tion, 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 

L — The  Typography  of  Rome. 

IL— The  Origin  of  the  Roman  People;  their  Political  and  Social 
Organization  ;  Religion ;  Kalendar ;  and  Private  Life. 

IIL — General  Principles  of  the  Roman  Constitution;  the  Rights  of 
Different  Classes ;  the  Roman  Law  and  Administration  of  Justice 

IV. — The  Comitia ;  Magistrates ;  the  Senate. 

V. — Military  and  Naval  Affairs ;  Revenues ;  Weights  and  Measures ; 
Coins,  &c. 

VI. — Public  Lands ;  Agrarian  Laws ;  Agriculture,  &c. 

"  In  compiling  this  Treatise,  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  in  a  connected  form, 
such  information  on  the  Typo^aphy  of  the  Roman  City,  on  the  rise  and  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  Roman  Constitution,  and  on  the  social  and  domestic  habits  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Roman  People,  as  may  serve  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  which 
impede  the  progress  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Latin  Literature." — Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 

"  Comprises  all  the  results  of  modem  improved  scholarship  within  a  moderate 
compass. — A  thenceum, 

RAMSAY     (Prof.):     AN     ELEMENTARY 

MANUAL  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Adapted  for  Junior 
Classes.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  4/-  Sixth 
Edition. 

RAMSAY    (Prof.):    A   MANUAL    OF    LATIN 

PROSODY.  Illustrated  by  Copious  Examples  and  Critical  Remarks. 
For  the  use  of  Advanced  Students.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  5/-    Fifth  Editiofi. 

RAMSAY     (Prof.)  :      AN     ELEMENTARY 

MANUAL  OF  LATIN  PROSODY.  Adapted  for  Junior  aasscs. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  2|- 
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THE   SCHOOL   BOARD   READERS. 

A  New  Series  of  Standard  Readinfir  Books  for  Elementary  Schools. 
Edited  by  a  FORMER  H.M.  INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS.  Re- 
commended by  the  London  School  Board,  and  adopted  by  many  School 
Boards  throughout  the  country. 


Elementary  Reading  Book,  Part  L — Containing  Lessons  5.   d, 
in  all  the  Short  Vowel  Sounds.    Demy  i8mo.,  i6  pages. 
In  stiff  wrapper ox 

Elementary  Reading  Book,  Part  II. — Containing  the 
Long  Vowel  Sounds  and  other  Monosyllables.  Demy 
x8mo,  48  pages.    In  stiff  wrapper 02 

Standard  I. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation,  and  Arith- 
metic.   Demy  i8mo,  96  pages.    Neat  doth  .        .        .04 

Standard  II. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation  and  Arith- 
metic.    Demy  i8mo,  128  pages.     Neat  cloth         .        .06 

Standard  III. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation  and  Arith- 
metic.   Fcap.  8vo,  160  pages.    Neat  cloth    .        .        .09 

Standard  IV. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation  and  Arith* 

metic.    Fcap.  8vo,  192  pages.     Neat  cloth    .        .        .10 

Standard  V. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation  and  Arith- 
metic, with  an  Explanation  of  the  Metric  System  and 
numerous  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  236  pages.  Neat 
cloth 16 

Standard  VI. — Containing  Selections  from  the  best  English 
Authors,  Hints  on  Composition,  and  Lessons  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects.    Crown  8vo,  320  pages.     Neat  cloth       .    2    o 

Key  to  the  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  in  two  parts,  each    o    6 

"  The  general  conception  is  soucd,  and  the  execution  praiseworthy.    The  selections 

!;cem,  on  the  whole,  happily  and  judiciously  made In  the  sixth  and  last  volume 

we  have  an  excellent  chronological  selection  from  our  English  classics By  the 

time  the  scholar  has  mastered  the  Series,  he  ought  to  have  a  fairly  suggestive  know- 
ledge of  English  literature.  The  treatise  on  composition  is  brief,  but  satisfactor)' ; 
and  the  books  generally  are  very  much  what  we  should  desire." — Times. 

"  The  Series  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  that  have  yet  appeared." — Athenaum. 

'*  There  are  no  better  reading-books  published.  The  advanced  books  are  gems. 
The  Series  reflects  great  credit  on  both  editor  and  publisher." — Educational  Refyrter. 

*'  The  Series  has  been  very  carefully  and  judiciously  prepared."— £jr<immer. 

"  In  every  way  excellent The  ^oung  learner  is  led  gradually  and  soundly  up 

to  perfect  mastery  of  any  book  in  English Admirably  arranged.  — Scotsman, 

"  Remarkably  fresh ;  most  of  the  old  stereotyped  forms  have  been  abandoned 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  books  are  capital  productions,  and  form  a  valuable  epitome  ot 
English  literature." — Leeds  Mercury. 

"  The  choice  of  matter  is  excellent,  and  so  are  the  method  and  style.  We  begin 
with  wholesome  stories,  poems,  and  lessons  on  natural  history,  brightened  with  wood- 
cuts; and  we  go  on  to  matters  of  general  information  and  useful  knowledge  in  a  very 
attractive  shape,  till  we  arrive  at  a  point  which  ought  to  turn  the  pupil  out  into  the 
world  a  good  reader,  a  lover  of  good  reading,  and  an  intelligent  member  of  society." — 
School  Board  Chronicle. 


•  ■ 


Each  hook  of  this  Series  contains  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Revised  Code,  viz, :  Readings  SMlin%_ 
and  Dictation  Lessons,  together  with  Excrcues  in  ArxlVmeWc^^ot  »a 
whoUyear,     The  paper ^  type  and  binding  art  all  iKal  can\>e  d.*\vrt^» 
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THE  SCHOOL   BOARD    MANUALS. 

(On  the  Specific  Subjects  of  the  Revised  Code). 

By  a  FORMER  H.M.  INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Editor  of  the  "  School  Board  Readers." 

Recommended  by  the  London  School  Board,  and  used  in  macy 
Schools  throughout  the  country.  Price  6d.  each  in  stiff  wrapper ;  doth 
neat,  yd, 

I.  ALGEl^RA. — In  this  book,  which  is  adapted  to  Standards  FV., 
V.  and  VI.,  everything  is  explained  (in  accordance  with  the 
Pestalozzian  system)  upon  first  principles^  and  the  examples 
are,  as  far  as  possible,  taken  from  concrete  numbers.  Abun- 
dance of  examples  are  given,  graduated  by  easy  stages. 

II.  ENGLISH  HISTORY.— This  book  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Code  for  Standards  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  ,the 
chief  events  of  importance  being  given  in  detail,  and  the  general 
landmarks  of  history  in  brief.    Copious  Tables  are  added. 

III.  GEOGRAPHY. — Contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  passing  in 
Standards  IV.,  V.  and  VI. 

IV.  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— Contents :  Figure  of  the  Earth 
— Mountain  Systems — Ocean  Currents — Atmospheric  Phe- 
nomena— Trade  Winds — Distribution  of  Plants,  Animals,  and 
Races  of  Men,  &c. 

V.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.— Contents:  Classification  of  Ani- 
mals— the  Human  Skeleton — Bones,  Muscles,  Skin,  Hair,  and 
Nails — Digestion,  Circulation,  Respiration,  Secretion,  and  Nu- 
trition— the  Nervous  System — the  Senses.  Illustrated  by  good 
Engravings. 

VL  BIBLE  HISTORY.— Contents:  Names,  Divisions,  and  His- 
tory of  the  Bible — Analysis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — 
Geography  of  Palestine — Tables  of  Measures,  &c. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  prove  serviceable  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  All  controversial  points  have  been  carefully 
avoided. 

"These  simple  and  well-graduated  Manuals,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 

New  Code,  are  the  most  elementary  of  elementary  works,  and  extremely  cheap 

They  are  more  useful,  as  practical  guide-books,  than  most  of  the  more  expensive 
works." — Standard. 

"  The  Series  will  prove  a  very  reliable  and  substantial  aid  to  the  teacher.  .  .  . 
The  whole  of  the  NlanuaJs  bear  plain  evidence  of  having  been  prepared  Inr  those 
thoroughly  conversant  practically  with  the  work  of  teaching,  and  of  having  been  re- 
vised by  one  able  to  jud^e  of  the  effect  of  book-teaching  fay  the  crucial  test  ot  its 
results.  In  the  Bible  History  Manual  all  controversial  points  have  been  avoided, 
and,  as  a  ground-work  and  help  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  to  be  warmly 
commended.*^ — Western  Daily  Mercury. 


•  • 


«    Specimen  copies  of  the  School  Board  Readers  and  Manuals  supplied 
to  Teacners  at  half-price. 
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SENIOR    (Nassau  William,  M.A.,  late  Professor 

of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford) : 

A  TREATISE  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY;  the  Science  which 
treats  of  the  Nature,  the  Production,  and  the  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  4/-     Sixth  Edition.    {Encyclopadia  Metropolitana) 

THOMSON   (James)  :    THE  SEASONS.     With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Robert  Bell,  Editor  of  the  "Annotated 
Series  of  British  Poets."     Foolscap  8vo.     Cloth,  1/6.     Third  Edition. 
'*  An  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  our  English  classics." 

WHATELY  (Archbishop)  :   A   TREATISE   ON 

LOGIC.  With  Synopsis  and  Index.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  3/-  The 
Original  Edition.     {Encyclopedia  Metropolitana). 

WHATELY  (Archbishop):    A   TREATISE   ON 

RHETORIC.  With  Synopsis  and  Index.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  3/6. 
The  Original  Edition.     (Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana). 

WYLDE  (James):  A  MANUAL  OF  MATHE- 

MATICS,  Pure  and  Applied.  Including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry  (Plane  and  Spherical),  Logarithms,  Mensuration, 
&c.     Super-royal  Svo.    Cloth,  10/6. 


•*•  Specimen  Copies  of  all  the  Educational  Works  published  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Griffin  and  Company  may  be  seen  at  the  Libraries  of  the 
ColUs^e  of  Preceptors t  South  Kensington  Mustum,  and  Crystal  Palace  ; 
also  at  the  depots  of  the  chief  Educational  Societies. 
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wore:s  in  general  literature. 

BELL  (Robert,  Editor  of  the  "Annotated  Series  of 

British  Poets.")  : 

GOLDEN  LEAVES  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  POETS 
AND  PAINTERS.  Illustrated  by  Sixty-four  superb  Engravings  on 
Steel,  after  Paintings  by  David  Roberts,  Stanfirld,  Leslie,  Stot- 
HARD,  Havdon,  Cattermolb,  Nasmyth,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and 
many  others,  and  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  Art  by  Finden,  Great- 
bach,  LiGHTFOOT,  &c.  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  2i/- ;  unique  walnut  binding, 
30/- ;  morocco  antique,  35/-    Stcond  Edition. 


tit 


Golden  Leaves  *  i>  by  far  the  roost  important  book  of  the  season.  The  iUnstra- 
tions  are  really  works  of  art,  and  the  volume  does  credit  to  the  arts  of  England."— 
Saturday  Review. 

"  The  Poems  are  selected  with  taste  and  judgment*'— Ttmes. 

"  The  en^avings  are  from  drawings  b^  Stothard,  Newton,  Danlnr,  Leslie,  and 
Turner,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  charming  are  many  of  the  above  here  given."— 
A  thenaum. 

CHRISTISON  (John):  A  COMPLETE  SYS- 
TEM OF  INTEREST  TABLES  at  3,  4,  4 i  and  5  per  Cent. ;  Tables 
of  Exchange  or  Commission,  Profit  and  Loss,  Discount,  Clothiers', 
Malt,  Spirit  and  various  other  useful  Tables.  To  which  is  prefixed  the 
Mercantile  Ready  Reckoner,  containing  Reckoning  Tables  from  one 
thirty-second  part  of  a  penny  to  one  pound.  Greatly  enlarged,  iitno. 
Bound  in  leather,  4/6.    New  Edition. 


THE     WORKS    OF     WILLIAM     COBBETT. 

THE  ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 

COBBETT   (William):    ADVICE  TO   YOUNG 

MEN  and  (incidentally)  to  Young  Women,  in  the  Middle  and  Higher 
Ranks  of  Life.  In  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Youth,  a  Bachelor, 
a  Lover,  a  Husband,  a  Father,  a  Citizen,  and  a  Subject.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  2/6.     New  Edition.     With  admirable  Portrait  on  Sttel. 

"  Cobbett's  great  qualities  were  immense  vigour,  resource,  energy,  and  courage, 
joined  to  a  force  of  understanding,  a  degree  of  logical  power,  and  above  all  a  force  of 

expression,  which  have   rarely   been   equalled He  was  the  most  English  of 

Englishmen."— ^Sa/ttrday  Review. 

.  T."  yy^l***  *"  **'  faults,  Cobbett's  style  is  a  continual  refreshment  to  the  lover  of 
English  undefiled.'"— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 

COBBETT  (William):  COTTAGE  ECONOMY. 

Containing  information  relative  to  the  Brewing  of  Beer,  Making  of 
Bread,  Keeping  of  Cows,  Pigs,  Bees,  Poultry,  &c.;  and  relative  to  other 
matters  deemed  useful  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  Poor  Man's  Family. 
New  Edition,  Revised  by  \Yv^  K.^axYiot'^  ^tv,  ^t^.^^,  %vo.  Cloth.  2/6. 
Etghteenth  Edition.  ' 
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William  Cobbett's  Works — {conHnued), 

COBBETT  (Wm.) :   EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

(See  page  19). 


COBBETT  (Wm) :  A  LEGACY  to  LABOURERS; 

An  Argument  showing  the  Right  of  the  Poor  to  Relief  from  the  Land. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Author's  Son,  John  M.  Cobbett,  late  M.P 
for  Oldham.     Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  i/6.     New  Edition, 

"  The  book  cannot  be  too  much  studied  just  noyrJ'*-'NoncoHformist. 

"  Cobbett  wan,  perhaps,  the  ablest  Political  writer  England  ever  produced,  and  his 

influence  as  a  Liberal  thinker  is  felt  to  this  day It  is  a  real  treat  to  read  his 

strong,  racy  language."— Pm6/ic  Opinion. 


COBBETT  (Wm.)  :  A  LEGACY  to  PARSONS ; 

Or,  Have  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  an  Equitable  Right  to 
Tithes  and  Church  Property  ?  With  a  New  Preface  by  the  Author*8 
Son,  W.  Cobbett.      Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  i/6.     New  Edition, 

"  The  most  powerful  ivork  of  the  greatest  master  of   political  controversy  this 
country  has  ever  produced." — Pali  Mall  Gazettt. 


COBBETT   (Miss   Anne):    THE   ENGLISH 

HOUSEKEEPER ;  Or,  Manual  of  Domestic  Management.  Containing 
Advice  on  the  Conduct  of  Household  Affairs,  and  Practical  Instructions, 
intended  for  the  Use  of  Young  Ladies  who  undertake  the  superin- 
tendence  of  their  own  Housekeeping.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  3/6. 


COOK'S    VOYAGES.        VOYAGES    ROUND 

THE  WORLD,  by  Captain  Cook.    Ilhistrated  with  Maps  and  numer- 
ous Engravings.    Two  vols.     Super-royal  8vo.     Cloth,  30/- 


DALGAIRNS   (Mrs.):    THE    PRACTICE    OF 

COOKERY,  adapted  to  the  business  of  Every-day  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Dalgairns.  The  best  hook  for  Scotch  dishes.  About  Fifty  new  Receipts 
have  been  added  to  the  present  Edition,  but  only  such  as  the  Author 
has  had  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  to  be  valuable.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  3/6.     Sixteenth  Edition, 

*'  This  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  truly  practical  work  which  has  yet  appeared 
on  the  subject.  It  will  be  found  an  infallible  *  Cook's  Companion,'  and  a  treasure  of 
great  price  to  the  mistress  of  a  family." — Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

"  We  consider  we  have  reason  strongly  to  recommend  Mrs.  Dalgairns'  at  an 
economical,  useful,  and  practical  system  of  cookery,  «k,^«.\\«^  ^^  ^*^  ^VD^3k  ^  ^i^ 
famiJiea,  from  the  tradesman  to  the  country  seiil\ema,ti.^— Spectator. 


£^ 
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D'AUBIGNE  (Dr.  Merle) :  HISTORY  OF  THE 

REFORMATION.  With  the  Author's  latest  additions  and  a  new 
Preface.  Many  Woodcuts,  and  Twelve  Engravings  on  Steel,  illustrative 
of  the  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  after  LABoucHiRE.  In  one  large 
volume,  demy  4to.     Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  21/- 

"  In  this  edition  the  principal  actors  and  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  are  brought  vividly  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  oy  the  skill  of  the  artist  and 
engraver.** 

DONALDSON  (Joseph,  Sergeant  in  the  94th  Scots 

Regiment) : 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  EVENTFUL  LIFE  OF  A 
SOLDIER  IN  THE  PENINSULA.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  3/6;  gilt 
sides  and  edges,  4/-    New  Edition. 

EARTH    DELINEATED    WITH    PEN   AND 

PENCIL  (The) :  an  Illustrated  Record  of  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Ad- 
ventures all  round  the  World.  Illustrated  with  more  than  Two  Hun- 
dred Engravings  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  by  the  most  eminent  Artists, 
including  several  from  the  master  pencil  of  Gustave  Dore.  Demy 
4to,  750  pages.    Very  handsomely  bound,  21/- 


MRS.     ELLIS'S     CELEBRATED    WORKS 

On  the  Influence  and  Character  of  Women. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  LIBRARY: 

A  Series  of  Moral  and  Descriptive  Works.     By  Mrs.  Ellis.    Small 
8vo.,  cloth,  each  volume,  2/6 ;  with  g^ilt  backs  and  edges,  3/- 

I.— THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND:  Their  Social  Duties  and 
Domestic  Habits.     Thirty-ninth  Thousand, 

2.— THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  ENGLAND:  Their  Position  in 
Society,  Character,  and  Responsibilities.   Twentieth  Thousand. 

3.— THE  WIVES  OF  ENGLAND:  Their  Relative  Duties, 
Domestic  Influence,  and  Social  Obligations.  Eighteenth  Thou- 
sand, 

4.— THE  MOTHERS  OF  ENGLAND:  Their  Influence  and  Re- 
sponsibilities.    Twentieth  Thousand, 

5.— FAMILY  SECRETS  ;  Or,  Hints  to  make  Home  Happy.  Three 
vols.     Twenty -third  Thousand, 

6.— SUMMER  AND  WINTER  IN  THE  PYRENEES.  Tenth 
Thousand. 

7.— TEMPER  AND  TEMPERAMENT;  Or,  Varieties  of 
Character.     Two  vols.     Tenth  Thousand, 

8.— PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE ;  Or,  The  Moral 
Wants  of  the  World  we  live  in.    Twelfth  Thousand, 

9.— HEARTS  AND  HOMES;  Or,  Social  Distinctions.  Three 
vols.    Tenth  Thousand, 
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THE     EMERALD    SERIES    OF 
STANDARD    AUTHORS. 

Hlu<;trated  by  Engravings  on  Steel,  af^er  Stothard,  Leslie,  David  Ro- 
BERTS,  Stanpield,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Cattermole,  &c.  Fcap. 
8vo.     Cloth  gilt. 

Particular  attention  is  requested  to  this  very  tseautiful  series.  The  delicacy  of  the  en- 
pravin^s.  the  excellence  of  the  typo^aphy,  and  the  quaint  antique  head  and  tail-pieces, 
ren(!  -T  them  the  most  beautiful  volumes  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  this  country,  and 
now,  unquestionably,  the  cheapest  of  their  class. 

BURNS'    (Robert)    SONGS   AND    BALLADS. 

With  an  Introduction  on  the   Character  and  Genius  of  Bums.     By 
Thomas  Carlylc.     Carefully  printed  in  antique  type,  and  illustrated 
with  Portrait  and  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/- 
malachite,  10/6.     Second  Thousand. 

BYRON    (Lord)  :    CHILDE    HAROLD'S   PIL- 

GRIM  AGE.  With  Memoir  by  Professor  Spalding.  Illustrated  with 
Portrait  and  Engravings  on  Steel  by  Greatbach,  Miller,  Liohtfoot, 
&c.,  from  Paintinps  by  Cattermole,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  H.  Howard, 
and  Stothard.  Beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
3  - ;  malachite,  10/6.     Third  Thousand,  " 

CAMPBELL    (Thomas)  :    THE    PLEASURES 

OF  HOPE.  With  Introductor>'  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers, 
LL.D.,  and  several  Poems  never  before  published.  Illustrated  with 
Portrait  and  Steel  Engravings.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/- ;  malachite,  10/6. 
Second  Thousand, 

CHATTERTON'S  (Thos.)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  an  Original  Memoir  by  Frederick  Martin,  and  Portrait.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  on  Steel,  and  elegantly  printed.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
3/- ;  malachite,  10/6.    Fourth  Thousand, 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oliver)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  Memoir  by  Professor  Spalding.  Exquisitely  illustrated  with 
Steel  Engravings.  Printed  on  superior  toned  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
3/- ;  malachite,  10/6.     AVw  Edition,     Seventh  Thousand. 

GRAY'S  (Thomas)  POETICAL  WORKS.     With 

Life  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  and  Essay  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
With  Portrait  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Ele- 
gantly printed  on  toned  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5/- ;  malachite,  12/6. 
Eton  Edit  ion  f  with  the  Latin  Poems,    Fifth  Thousand, 

HERBERT'S    (George)    POETICAL    WORKS. 

With  Memoir  by  J.  Nichol,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  Prof,  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Glaseow.    Edited  by  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.. 
Antique  headings  to  each  page.    Cloth,  g^lt.«d^t.%^'^\-    Tcwa^a.Ocw\\.<^.,v^'^. 
cecond  Thousand, 
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The  Emerald  Series — (continued). 

KEBLE  (Rev.  John) :  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

With  Memoir  by  W.  Temple,  Portrait,  and  Eight  beautiful  Engravings 
on  Steel.   Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5/-;  morocco  elegant,  10/6;  malachite,  12/6, 

POE'S  (Edgar  Allan)  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  James  Hannay.  Full-page  Illus- 
trations after  Wehnert,  Weir,  &c.  Toned  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
3/- ;  malachite,  10/6.     Thirteenth  Thousand. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 

FILMORE  (Lewis)  :    The  Maid   of  Orleans:    A 

Tragedy  by  Friedrich  von  Schiller.  Rendered  into  English  verse 
by  Lewis  Filmore,  translator  of  Goethe's  Faust.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth  gilt,  with  admirable  Portrait,  on  Steel,  of  Schiller.     {Shortly), 


FINDEN'S    FINE    ART  WORKS. 

BEAUTIES    OF   MOORE;    being  a   Series  of 

Portraits  of  his  principal  Female  Characters,  from  Paintings  by  eminent 
Artists,  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  Art  by  Edward  Findbn, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  descriptive  letter-press.  Folio.  Cloth 
gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  42/- 

DRAWING-ROOM   TABLE    BOOK    (The)  ;    a 

Series  of  31  highly- finished  Steel  Engravings,  with  descriptive  Tales  by 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mary  Howitt,  and  others.  Folio.  Cloth  gilt,  and 
gilt  edges,  21/- 

GALLERY  OF  MODERN  ART  (The)  ;  a  Series 

of  31  highly-finished  Steel  Engravings,  with  descriptive  Tales  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,  Mary  Howitt,  and  others.  Folio.  Cloth  gUt,  and  pit 
edges,  21/- 


FISHER'S  READY  RECKONER.     The  best  in 

the  world.     i8mo.    Bound,  i/6,    Niw  Edition. 

GILMER'S   INTEREST  TABLES:  Tables  for 

Calculation  of  Interest,  on  any  sum,  for  any  number  of  days,  at  4,  i,  li, 
2,  2i,  3,  3J,  4,  4i,  5  and  6  per  Cent.  By  Robbrt  Gilmer.  Corrected 
and  enlarged.     i2mo.     Roan  lettered,  5/-    Sixth  Edition. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oliver)  COMPLETE  POET- 

ICAL  WORKS.  With  a  Memoir  by  William  Spaldiko,  A.M..  Pro- 
lessor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Portrait 
and  numerous  lUustratVout  on  ^\ft€l  wi^  Vf^iod.  Fcao,  4to.  Most 
elaborately  gilt,  doth,  5]. 
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GRAEME  (Elliott) :   BEETHOVEN  :   a  Memoir. 

With  Portrait,  Essay  (Quasi  Fantasia)  "  on  the  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  his  Birth/'  and  Remarks  on  the  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  with  hints  to 
Students.  By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  of  Cologne.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth 
gilt,  elegant,  5/-    Second  Edition^  slightly  enlarged, 

"  This  elegant  and  interesting  Memoir The  newest,  prettiest,  and  most 

readable  sketch  of  the  immortal  Master  of  Music." — Musical  Standard. 
**  A  gracious  and  pleasant  Memorial  of  the  Centenary." — Spectator. 

"  This  delightful  little  book— concise,  sympathetic,  judiciova.**— Manchester 
Examiner. 

"  We  can,  without  reservation,  recommend  it  as  the  most  trustworthy  and  the 
pleasantest  Memoir  of  Beethoven  published  in  England." — Observer. 

"  A  most  readable  volume,  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
admirer  of  the  great  Tone-Poet."— iSrf»i»6»r^/i  Daily  Review. 

GRAEME    (Elliott)  :    A   NOVEL  WITH  TWO 

HEROES.    In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.    Cloth,  21/-    Second  Edition, 

"  A  decided  literary  succns.**—AthenauM. 

"  Clever  and  amusing above  the  average  even  of  good  novels free 

from  sensationalism,  but  full  of  interest touches  the  deeper  chords  of  life 

delineation  of  character  remarkably  good." — Spectator. 

"  Superior  in  all  respects  to  the  common  run  of  novels."— Da</y  News. 

"A  story  of  deep  interest The  dramatic  scenes  are  powerful  almost  to 

painfulness  in  their  intensity." — Scotsman. 

HOGARTH  :  The  Works  of  William  Hogarth,  in 

a  Series  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Steel  Engravings  by  the  First 
Artists,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  by  the  Rev.  John  Trusler,  and 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth,  by  James  Hannay. 
Folio.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  52/6. 

"  The  Philosopher  who  ever  preached  the  sturdy  English  virtues  which  have  made 
us  what  we  are." 


KNIGHT   (Charles)  :    PICTORIAL  GALLERY 

(The)  OF  THE  USEFUL  AND  FINE  ARTS.  Illustrated  by  nu- 
merous  beautiful  Steel  Eneravings,  and  nearly  Four  Thousand  Wood- 
cuts.   Two  vols.,  folio.    Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  42/- 

KNIGHT    (Charles)  :    PICTORIAL    MUSEUM 

(The)  OF  ANIMATED  NATURE.  Illustrated  with  Four  Thousand 
Woodcuts.    Two  vols.,  folio.    Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  35/- 

MACKEY'S  FREEMASONRY  : 

A  LEXICON  OF  FREEMASONRY.  Containing  a  Definition  of 
its  Communicable  Terms,  Notices  of  its  Histoiy,  Traditions,  and  Anti- 
quities, and  an  Account  of  all  the  Rites  and  Mysteries  of  the  Ancient 
World.  By  Albert  G.  Mackby,  M.D.,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  U.S.,  &c.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  «/- 
Sixth  Edition.  ^'   • 

*'  Of  Mackby'b  Lexicon  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  too  hirii  termi  •  «aft«b 
it  to  aay,  that  in  osr  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hanoa  of  ei«r)  '\dC«akn«k.  ^\k<(k  '^vw^A. 
thoroughly  nndentand  and  matter  our  noble  ^deuet.. « .....  .^o  \K«antAK.  VrAv^  ^» 

Libraiy  should  be  withoat  a  copy  of  t^s  motlutft&uXNracV — lfcM<m\c^««i\. 
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HENRY  MAYHEW'S  CELEBRATED  WORK  ON 
THE  STREET-FOLK  OF  LONDON. 

LONDON     LABOUR    AND    THE    LONDON 

POOR :  A  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Condition  and  Earnings  of  those  that 
will  work  and  those  that  cannot  work.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With 
manyfull-page  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  In  three  vols.  DemySvo. 
Cloth,  4/6  each. 

"  Every  page  of  the  work  is  full  of  valuable  information,  laid  down  in  so  intereiting 
a  manner  that  the  reader  can  never  tire." — Illustrated  News. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew's  famous  record  of  the  habits,  earnings,  and  sufferings  oi 
the  London  poor." — Lloyd's  Weekly  London  Newspaper. 

'*  This  remarkable  book,  in  which  Mr.  Mayhew  gave  the  better  classes  their  first 
real  insight  into  the  habits,  modes  oi  livelihood,  and  current  of  thought  of  the  London 
poor." — The  Patriot. 

The  Extra  Volume. 

LONDON     LABOUR    AND    THE    LONDON 

POOR  :  Those  that  will  not  work.  Comprising  the  Non -workers, 
by  Henry  Mayhew;  Prostitutes,  by  Bracebridge  Hemyng; 
Thieves,  by  John  Binny  ;  Beggars,  by  Andrew  Halliday.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Agencies  at  Present  in  Operation 
in  the  Metropolis  for  the  Suppression  of  Crime  and  Vice,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Tuckniss,  B.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Society  for  the  Rescue  of 
Young  Women  and  Children.  With  Illustrations  of  Scenes  and  Locali- 
ties.    In  one  large  vol.     Royal  8vo.     Cloth  10/6. 

"  The  work  is  full  of  interesting  matter  for  the  casual  reader,  while  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  philosopher  will  tind  details  of  the  greatest  import."— Cx/jf  Press. 

Companion  Volume  to  the  above. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PRISONS  OF  LONDON,  and 

Scenes  of  Prison  Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew  and  John  Binny.  Illus- 
trated by  nearly  two  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  principally  from 
Photographs.     In  one  large  vol.     Imperial  8vo.     Cloth,  10/6. 

Contents  : — General  View  of  London,  its  Population,  Size  and 
Contrasts — Professional  London — Criminal  London — Penton- 
ville  Prison— The  Hulks  at  Woolwich — Millbank  Prison— The 
Middlesex  House  of  Detention — Coldbath  Fields— The  Middle- 
sex House  of  Correction,  Tothill  Fields — The  Surrey  House 

of  Correction,  Wandsworth — Newgate — Horsemonger  Lane 

Clerkenwell. 

••  This  volume  concludes  Mr.  Hcniy  Mayhew's  account  of  his  researches  into  the 
crime  and  poverty  of  London.  The  amount  of  labour  of  one  kind  or  other, 
which  the  whole  series  of  his  publications  represents,  is  something  almost  in- 
calculable."—Li/^rary  Budget. 

*»♦  This  celebrated  Record  of  Investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Metropolis,  undertaken  from  philanthropic  motives  by  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew.  first  gave 
the  wealthier  classes  of  England  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Heathenism,  Degradation,  and 
Misery,  in  which  multitudes  of  their  poorer  brethren  languished.  His  revelations  created, 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  universal  horror  and  excitement— that  a  nation,  profes- 
sedly Christian,  should  have  in  its  midst  a  vast  population,  so  sunk  in  ignorance,  vice,  and 
very  hatred  of  Religion,  was  deemed  incredible,  until  further  examination  established  the 
truth  of  the  statements  advanced.  The  result  is  well  known.  The  London  of  Mr.  Mayhbw 
will,  happily,  soon  exist  only  in  his  pages.  To  those  who  would  appreciate  the  efforts 
already  made  among  the  ranks  which  recruit  our  "dangerous"  classes,  and  who  would 
learn  what  yet  remains  to  be  done,  the  work  will  afford  enlightenment,  not  uamingled  with 
•urprise. 
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MILLER   (Thomas,   Author  of  "  Pleasures   of  a 

Country  Life,"  &c.) : 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF   FLOWERS.    With  Eight  beautifully-co- 
loured Floral  Plates.   Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/6.    Fourteenth 

Thousand, 

"  Aliook 
In  which  thou  wilt  find  many  a  lovely  saying 
About  the  leaves  and  flowers.'* — Keats. 

MILLER    (Thomas)  :    THE   LANGUAGE   OF 

FLOWERS.  Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  Thomas  Miller. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece.     Limp  cloth,  6d.     Cheap  Edition. 

POE'S  (Edgar  Allan)  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  James  HA^JNAY.  Full-page  Illu54- 
trations  after  Wehnert,  Weir,  and  others.  In  paper  wrapper, 
Illustrated,  1/6. 


SHAKSPEARE  :  THE  FAMILY.   The  Dramatic 

Works  of  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,  edited  and  expressly  adapted 
for  Home  and  School  Use.  By  Thomas  Bowdler,  F.R.S.  With 
Twelve  beautiful  Illustrations  on  Steel.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  10/6. 
New  Edition. 

%*  This  iinic^ue  Edition  of  the  great  dramatist  is  admirably  suited  for 
home  use ;  while  objectionable  phrases  have  been  expurgated^  no  rash 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  text. 

"  It  is  quite  undeniable  that  there  are  many  passages  in  Shakspeare  which  a 
father  could  not  read  aloud  to  his  children — a  brother  to  his  sister — or  a  gentleman  to 
a  lady;  and  every  one  almost  must  have  felt  or  witnessed  the  extreme  awkwardness, 

and  even  distress,  that  arises  from  suddenly  stumbling  upon  such  expressions .' 

Those  who  recollect  such  scenes  must  all  rejoice  that  Mr.  Bowdler  has  provided  a 

security  against  their  recurrence This  purification  has  been  accomplished  with 

surprisingly  little  loss,  either  of  weight  or  value  ;  the  base  alloy  in  the  pure  metal  of 

Shakspeare  has  been  found  to  amount  lo  an  inconceivably  small  proportion 

It  has  in  general  been  found  easy  to  extirpate  the  offensive  expressions  of  our  great 
poet  without  any  injury  to  the  context,  or  any  visible  scar  or  blank  in  the  composition. 
They  turn  out  to  be  not  so  much  cankers  in  the  flowers,  as  weeds  that  have  sprung 
up  by  their  side— not  flaws  in  the  metal,  but  impurities  that  have  gathered  on  its 
surface — and,  so  far  from  being  missed  on  their  removal,  the  work  generally  appears 
more  natural  and  harmonious  without  thtm^—Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

SHAKSPEARE'S   DRAMATIC  &   POETICAL 

WORKS.  Revised  from  the  Original  Editions,  with  a  Memoir  and 
Essay  on  his  Genius  by  Barry  Cornwall.  Also  Annotations  and 
Introductory  Remarks  on  his  Plays,  by  R.  H.  Horne  and  other  eminent 
writers.  With  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  Full-page  Steel 
Engravings,  by  Kenny  Meadows.  Three  vols.,  super-royal  8vo.  Cloth 
gilt,  42/-     Tenth  Edition. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  WORKS.     Edited  by  T.   0. 

Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  With  Historical  Introductions,  Notes 
Explanatory  and  Critical,  and  a  series  of  Portraits  on  Steel.  Three 
vols.,  royal  8vo.    Cloth  gilt,  50/- 
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THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    OF 

QUOTATIONS. 

SOUTHGATE  (Henry):    MANY  THOUGHTS 

OF  MANY  MINDS :  being  a  Treasury  of  Reference,  consisting  of 
Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Authors,  compiled 
and  analytically  arranged  by  Henry  Southoate.  Toned  paper,  square 
8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  elegant,  12/6;  Library  Edition,  half  Roxburgh,  14/-; 
morocco  antique,  21/-     Twenty -seventh  Thousand, 

**  The  produce  of  years  of  research." — Examiner. 

'*  Destined  to  take  a  high  place  among  books  of  this  class." — Notti  and  Qturus. 

*'  A  treasure  to  every  reader  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it.^—En§lish 
Journal  of  Education. 

'*  The  accumulation  of  treasures  truly  wonderful.*' — Morning  Herald. 

*  This  is  a  wondrous  book." — Daily  News. 

'*  Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  literary  men." — Builder. 

"  More  valuable  to  the  preacher  than  many  more  technical  aids.*' — Clerical 
Journal. 

•*  Likely  to  be  very  useful  to  lawyers An  apt  Quotation  always  tells,  hence 

Mr.  Southgate's  volume  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  lawyer's  library." — Law  Times, 

SOUTHGATE  (Henry) :    MANY  THOUGHTS 

OF  MANY  MINDS.  Second  Series.  Square  8vo,  toned  paper. 
Cloth  gilt,  elegant,  12/6;  Library  Edition,  half  Roxburgh,  14/-;  mo- 
rocco antique,  21/-     Fourth  Edition, 

"  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  Second  Series  of  this  work  should  have  been  called 
for.  Preachers  and  Public  Speakers  will  find  that  it  has  special  uses  for  them." — 
Edinburt^h  Daily  Review. 

"  Fully  sustains  the  deserved  reputation  of  the  First  Series.** — John  Bull. 

*'  Its  interest  is  not  of  to-day  only,  or  of  any  particular  time,  bat  of  all  da.ys  and 
all  seasons  " — Scotsman. 

"  A  volume  of  stately  size  and  handsome  exterior.*'-^Sprc/a/or. 


THE    SHILLING    MANUALS. 
By  John   Times,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Curl- 

osities  of  London,"  &C. 

A  Series  of  Hand-Books,  containing  Facts  and  Anecdotes  interesting 
to  all  Readers.  Fcap.  8vo.  Neat  cloth,  one  shilling  each.  Sicond 
Edition, 

I.— CHARACTERISTICS    OF    EMINENT    MEN.      By   John    Timbs. 

Bound  in  neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

"  It  is  impossible  to  dip  into  this  booklet  without  finding  something  that  is  new  or 
that  will  bear  repeating."— S/rr^Wrf  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.— CURIOSITIES  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE.  By 
John  Times.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

"  Has  the  charm  of  freshness,  besides  containing  much  curious  information.**— 
Sheffield  Telegraph. 

III.— ODDITIES  OF  HISTORY  AND  STRANGE  STORIES  FOR 
ALL  CLASSES.  Selected  and  compiled  by  John  Timbs.  Neat 
cloth,  price  i/- 

"  The  reader  is  presented  with  many  curious  tit-bits  of  history,  instructiTe  and 

valuable    in   themselves an   interesting   companion   for    spare   minutet.** — 

Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

IV.— ONE  THOUSAND  DOMESTIC  HINTS  on  the  Choice  of  Pro- 
visions,  Cookery  and  Housekeeping;  New  Inventions  and  Improve- 
ments, and  various  branches  of  Household  Management.  Written 
and  compiled  by  John  Timbs.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

"  No  money  is  better  «penl  than  what  is  laid  out  for  domestic  satttfaction.**— Dr. 
Johnson, 
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TiMBs's  Manuals — {continued), 

v.— POPULAR  SCIENCE.  Recent  Researches  on  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Stars  and  Meteors;  The  Earth;  Phenomena  of  Life;  Sight  and 
Sound;  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  Familiarly  Illustrated.  Written 
and  compiled  by  John  Timbs.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

"  A  very  useful  little  manual."— 5A<#«M  Daily  Telegraph. 

*'  Will  be  found  abundant  in  much  out  of  the  way  information  on  almost  every 
conceivable  topic,  where  the  popular  mind  is  for  the  most  part  in  error." — Evtning 
Standard. 

VI.— THOUGHTS  FOR  TIMES  AND  SEASONS.  Selected  and  com- 
piled  by  John  Timbs.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

"  Contains  a  very  great  amount  and  variety  of  out-of-the-way  extracts  from 
modern  and  old  writings." — Mechanic's  Magazine, 

"  In  a  neat  and  concise  form,  are  brought  together  striking  and  beautiful  passages 
from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  moralists,  and  political  and  scientific 
writers  oi  acknowledged  ability." — dinburgh  Daily  Review 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  Series. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  volumes  is  the  most  attractive.  Wil 
be  found  equally  enjoyable  on  a  railway  journey,  or  by  the  fireside." — Mining  Journal 

"  These  additions  to  the  Library,  produced  by  Mr.  Timbs*  industry  and  ability,  are 
useful,  and  in  his  pages  many  a  hint  and  suggestion,  and  many  a  fact  of  importance, 
is  stored  up  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  public** — Builder. 

"  Capital  little  books  of  about  a  hundred  pages  each,  wherein  the  indefatigable 
Author  is  seen  at  his  htzi.''— Mechanics'  Magazine. 

"  Extremely  interesting  volumes.** — Evening  Standard, 

"Amusing,  instructive,  and  interesting As  food  for  thought  and  pleasant 

reading,  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  'Shilling  Manuals.'" — Birmingham  Daiiof 
Gazette, 


TIMBS    (John,    F.S.A.) :    PLEASANT    HALF- 

HOURS  FOR  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE.  Containing  Popular  Sci- 
ence,  Thoughts  for  Times  and  Seasons,  Oddities  of  History,  Charac- 
teristics of  Great  Men,  and  Curiosities  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life. 
Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  5/-    Second  Edition, 

"  ConUins  a  wealth  of  useful  reading  of  the  greatest  possible  variety.**— P/ymov/A 
Mercury. 

VOICES  OF  THE  YEAR  (The);  Or,  the  Poet's 

Kalendar.  Containing  the  choicest  Pastorals  in  our  Language.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated  by  the  best  Artists.  In  bevelled  boards,  elaborately 
ornamented  and  gilt,  12/6. 

WANDERINGS     IN     EVERY     CLIME;    Or, 

Voyages,  Travels,  and  Adventures  All  Round  the  Worid.  Edited  by 
W.  F.  AiNSWORTH,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  and  embellished  with  up- 
wards  of  Two  Hundred  Illustrations  by  the  first  Artists,  including 
several  from  the  master  pencil  of  Gu stave  DoRi.  Demy  4to,  800 
pages.    Cloth  and  gold,  bevelled  boards,  21/. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  THOUSAND. 


Large  Svo,  Cloth,  with  150  Illustrations,  85.   6^. 

A   DICTIONARY  OF 

DOMESTIC    MEDICINE 

AND   HOUSEHOLD  SURGERY. 

BY 

SPENCER  THOMSON,  M.D.,  Edin.,  F.R.C.S. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  state  of  Medical  Science, 
With  Appendix  on  the  Management  of  the  Sick-room,  and  many  Hints  for  the 

Diet  and  Comfort  of  Invalids, 


From  the  Author's  Prefatory  Address. 

i«  Without  entering  upon  that  difficult  ground  which  correct  professionaU 
knowledge,  and  educated  judgment,  can  alone  permit  to  be  safely  trodden, 
there  is  a  wide  and  extensive  field  for  exertion,  and  for  usefulness,  open  to 
the  unprofessional,  in  the  kindly  offices  of  a  true  Domestic  Medicine ,  the 
timely  help  and  solace  of  a  simple  Household  Surgery,  or  better  still,  in  the 
watchful  care  more  generally  known  as  **  Sanitary  Precaution,*'  uhich  tends 
rather  to  preserve  health  than  to  cure  disease.  **  The  touch  of  a  gentle 
hand  "  will  not  be  less  gentle  because  guided  by  knowledge,  nor  will  the  safe 
domestic  remedies  be  less  anxiously  or  carefully  administered.  Life  may  oe 
saved,  suffering  may  always  be  alleviated.  Even  to  the  resident  in  the 
midst  of  civilization,  the  ** knowledge  is  power'*  to  do  good;  to  the  settler 
and  the  emigrant  it  is  invaluable. 

I  know  well  what  is  said  by  a  few,  about  injuring  the  medical  profession, 
by  making  the  public  their  own  doctors.  Nothing  will  be  so  likely  to  make 
*'  long  cases "  as  for  the  public  to  attempt  any  such  folly ;  but  people  of 
moderate  means — who,  as  far  as  medical  attendance  is  concerned,  are  worse 
off  than  the  pauper — will  not  call  in  and  fee  their  medical  adviser  for  every 
slight  matter,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  little  knowledge,  will  have  recourse 
to  the  prescribing  druggist,  or  to  the  patent  quackery  which  flourishes  upon 
ignorance,  and  upon  the  mystery  with  which  some  would  invest  their  callmg. 
And  not  patent  quackery  alone,  but  professional  quackery  also,  is  less  likely 
to  find  footing  under  the  roof  of  the  intelligent  man,  who,  to  common  sense 
and  judgment,  adds  a  little  knowledge  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
treatment  of  himself  and  family.  Against  that  knowledge  which  might  aid 
a  sufferer  from  accident,  or  in  the  emergency  of  sudden  illness,  no  humane 
man  could  offer  or  receive  an  objection.** 

Notices  of  the  Press. 

**  The  best  and  safest  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  and  Household  Snrgeiy  which  has  jet 
appeared."— rA«  London  Journal  0/  Medicine. 

**  Dr.  Thomson  has  fully  succeded  in  conveying  to  the  public  a  vast  amount  of  uaefiil  pro- 
fessional knowledge." — The  Dublin  Journal  0/  Medical  Science.  .  ^ 

**  The  best  production  of  the  kind  we  possess.^—TAe  Christian  WUneu, 

"  The  amount  of  useful  knowledge  conveyed  in  this  work  is  ■urprinnK.'*-»rA«  Utdieal 
Times  and  Gazette, 

*  Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  families  and  the  clergy."— Ox/on(  HeraUL 
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